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Articls    L  — an    old   ROMAN    QUESTION    REVIVED. 
WAS  S.  PETER  EVER  IN  AND  BISHOP  OF  ROME? 

The  prominence  or  preeminence  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Apostolic 
CJoIl^e  is  patent  on  the  face  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  should  be 
admitted  therefore  by  every  Protestant  without  hesitation.  The 
reasons  for  it  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  inquirer.  It 
may  have  been  owing  to  his  age,  to  his  personal  traits,  to  his 
deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  our  Lord*s  person  and  work, 
to  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  to  partiality  for  him  upon  the  part 
of  our  Lord — or  to  several  of  these  in  combination.  Or  we 
may  not  seek  to  account  for  it  at  all,  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  The  preeminence  over  his  brethren, 
so  apparent  in  the  New  Testament  when  he  is  mentioned,  is 
founded  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  when  the  list  of  the 
twelve  apostles  is  given,  his  name  always  occurs  first  Our  Lord, 
moreover,  said  to  him  very  deliberately — **  Thou  art  Peter  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it''  (Mat  xvi.  18).  He  charged  him  to  feed 
both  His  sheep  and  His  lambs  (John  xxi.  15),  and  to  strengthen 
His  brethren  when  he  should  become  converted  (Luke  xxii  82). 
In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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S.  Peter  is,  beyond  question,  the  chief  and  central  ^gura  He 
was  the  preacher  for  the  day,  at  the  first  Pentecost  He  was  the 
speaker  when  he  and  S.  John  encountered  the  lame  man  at  the 
"  Beautiful "  gate  of  the  temple.  He  was  chief  officer  when 
4>nanias  and  Sapphira  sought  to  deceive  the  infant  Church. 
He  defied  the  Sanhedrim,  and  he  admitted  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion into  the  Church,  by  baptism.  But  beyond  that  point  of 
time  his  preeminence  ceases.  Now  before  we  consider  in  what 
it  consisted,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  other  side,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  he  alone  personally,  of  all  the  apostles,  is  rebuked 
by  our  Lord.  "  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan,  thou  art  an  offense 
unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  men."  Surely  there  is  a  tone  of  sharp  sever- 
ity here,  when  we  learn  that  Peter's  offense  was  his  vehement 
^Tf  yevoiTo — his  strong  abhorrence  and  depl'ecation  of  the  im- 
pending suffering  which  our  Lord  declared  was  about  to  fell  upon 
Himself  I  Still,  it  was  a  reproof  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
prediction  made  upon  the  night  in  which  "  He  was  betrayed," 
that  Peter  would  deny  Him  thrice  ?  Was  ever  human  plight 
more  pitiful  than  Peter's — ^he  cursing  and  swearing  that  he 
knew  not  the  man  7  , 

Then  again  at  the  assembly  or  council  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  XV.),  Peter  was  no  longer  chief:  at  Antioch  he 
was  publicly  reproved  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  did  little  credit  either  to  his  intelligence  or  to  the 
firmness  of  his  Christian  devotion. 

This  reverse  side  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  throws 
light  upon  the  nature  of  S.  Peter's  preeminence.  For  a  time, 
he  was  prominent,  conspicuously  prominent,  among  the  follow- 
ers of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  was  the  rock.  The  Church 
rested  upon  his  teaching  and  his  activity.  He  was  the  soul  of 
the  new  movement  For  a  time  and  only  for  a  time  I  After 
Peter,  PauL  Certainly  fix)m  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  on  to  the  conclusion  of  holy  writ,  the  one  per- 
son in  whose  career,  in  whose  ministry,  sufferings,  trials,  and 
character  the  supreme  interest  centres,  is  the  Apostle  PauL 
Belatively,  Peter  becomes  lost  sight  of  in  the  New  Testament 
We  make  no  contrast  between  the  two  apostles  to  the  discredit 
of  S.  Peter.    But  the  facts  of  the  history  teach  us  that  S. 
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Peter's  preeminenGe  was  personcU  and  not  official,  while  it  lasted. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  thing  more.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  evidence  that  he  was  chief,  ex-officio;  that  pow- 
etSy  prerogatires,  jurisdiction,  authority  were  bestowed  upon,  or 
recognized  by  any  as  existing  in  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve,  not  the  one  over  the  rest 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  exegesis  finds  its  cardinal  text  in 
S.  Matt^  xvi.  18 — "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Pe- 
ter, and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  And  this  text  is  supposed 
to  cancel  any  assertion  and  to  neutralize  the  force  of  every  fact 
which  seems  to  imply  or  to  declare  that  &  Peter  was  only  one 
of  the  Apostolic  Collie,  and  not  its  chief  and  prince.  The 
Roman  Catholic  interpretation  moreover  is  not  subtle,  or  refined, 
but  *^  crass  and  capemaitic  "  to  the  last  degree;  It  says  Peter  is 
the  rock.  The  Pope  of  Some  is  Peter;  tiberefore  the  Pope  of 
Rome  is  the  rock.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  text  at 
present,  believing  that  no  matter  how  much  soever  of  dignity 
it  bestows  upon  the  apostle,  the  Pope  has  and  can  have  no  share 
in  that  dignity, — but  we  seek  to  point  out' the  absurdity  of  that 
dogmatic  interpretation  which  seeks  to  invest  every  declaration 
of  holy  writ  with  the  solemn  force  of  an  eternal  fact  or  trutL 
The  Boman  Catholic  says  '^  Peter  is  the  rock,  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built,"  because  such  is  the  declaration  of  our  blessed 
LortL  Upon  this  interpretation  he  erects  the  supeistructure  of 
&e  papal  system.  He  forgets  however  that  our  Lord  calls  Pe- 
ter Satan.  Why  should  this  be  overlooked?  On  the  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  adopted  and  followed  by  the  Soman  Cath- 
olics, is  not  S.  Peter  Satan,  as  well  as  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built?  Of  course  this  is  a  shocking  and  monstrous 
absurdity,  but  it  is  an  absurdity  to  be  set  aside  only  by  repudi- 
ating the  principle  of  interpretation  which  finds  an  eternal  truth 
m  every  declaration  of  holy  Scripture.  No  sane  person,  for  a 
moment,  thinks  that  S.  Peter  is  Satan  or  that  Satan  is  S.  Peter, 
yet  he  is  certainly  called  Satan  by  our  blessed  Lord.  Every 
intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  understands  at  once  that  our 
Lwd  simply  used  the  epithet  '*  Satan "  in  the  way  of  strong 
rebuke  to  His  apostle,  whose  words  had  offended  Him.  And 
why  should  we  not  conclude  that  when  the  same  apostle  is 
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called  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the 
same  divine  Master  gimplj  expressed  most  affectionately  and 
solemnly  the  high  dignity  and  the  enduring  work  to  which  His 
follower  and  disciple  was  destined  ?  Why  build  a  dogma,  an 
objective  fact,  a  result  for  the  faith  of  Christendom,  upon  this 
circumstance  7 

We  touch  here  the  inherent  vice  of  the  *'  dogmatic*'  method  of 
biblical  interpretation.  It  has  done  the  utmost  mischief  to  the 
eause  of  Christian  trutL  It  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
division  amongst  Protestant  Christians,  and  has  reared  walls  of 
separation  between  them  which  now,  happily,  are  crumbling, 
owing  to  the  spreading  recognition  of  a  better  principle.  The 
truth  has  at  last  dawned  upon  the  Protestant  theological  mind, 
that  the  lang^i^  and  the  statements  of  sacred  Scripture  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time  in  which  words 
were  spoken,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  they  were  spoken  or  written,  and  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  they  must  have  been  understood  by  those  who 
first  heard  or  read  them.  Before  the  application  of  this  simple 
principle,  the  ''papalism  "  of  Bome,  and  much  that  pertains  to 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  older  Protestantism  fsJls  to  pieces, 
in  so  &r  as  Scripture  itself  is  concerned.  For  this  **  inherent 
vice "  of  interpretation,  of  which  we  are  here  complaining,  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Boman  Catholic  ChuicL  But 
it  is  conq)icuous  in  that  Church.  Its  exegetes  cannot  shake  it 
off — ^it  clings  to  them  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  divest  them- 
selves of  it  It  lives  too  in  the  traditionalism  of  Bome. 
Always  the  tendency  is  to  give  shape  to  traditions  under  a  dog- 
matic form.  The  pious  beliefs  of  one  age  become  articles  of 
fiuth  in  succeeding  ages.  Every  thing  traditional,  in  the  long 
run,  hardens  into  dogma.  In  our  controversy  with  Bome,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  our  duty  and  our  business  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  particular  traditions,  to  weigh  the  evidence  in  behalf 
of  alleged  &Gts  and  beUefe,  and  so  to  determine  the  amount  of 
trustworthiness  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  we  propose  to 
attempt  here  with  respect  to  the  important  question  of  S.  Peter's 
presence  in  Bome,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  ministry 
in  that  city,  which,  according  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theory, 
was  his  See,  where  his  chair  was  placed,  and  to  whose  bishops, 
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as  his  sQccesBoni  in  office,  he  is  suppoeed  to  have  delegated  and 
tiBQsmitted  the  powers  he  received  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  question  does  not  concern  the  meaning  of  given  fiicts, 
bat  Uie  reality  of  the  facts  themselves.  In  our  disputes  with 
Roman  Catholics  respecting  S.  Peter's  powers  and  prerogativesi 
as  long  as  we  both  are  confined  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  our 
adyersaries  interpret  facts  admitted  by  us  in  one  way,  and  we 
interpret  them  in  another  way.  We  form  a  diverse  conception 
of  their  meaning.  We  disagree  about  the  significance  of  our 
Lord's  words  in  Matt  xvi  18,  or  about  the  apostle's  leadershipi 
while  the  disciples  were  waiting  for  the  day  of  pentecost,  or 
about  his  position  in  the  first  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  lika  But  when  S.  Peter's  relations  to  the  papacy  are  under 
discussion,  involving,  of  course,  his  presence  and  the  exercise 
of  his  ofiice  in  Rome,  we  are  in  an  altered  posture.  We  do 
not  interpret  the  facts  of  his  life  at  Bome,  or  his  relations  to  the 
BcMnan  Church,  because  no  &cts  are  at  hand.  That  the  apos- 
tie  was  ever  at  Bome  is  questioned  and  even  denied  by  many 
learned  men.  If  never  at  Rome,  he  never  could  have  been  its 
bishop,  nor  could  he  have  ordained  and  appointed  his  successor. 
The  whole  superstructure  of  the  papacy,  in  respect  of  its  histor- 
ical  origin,  rests  upon  a  disputed  point  Its  origin  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  consequently  it  may  be  reported  only  in 
I^nds,  which  Ml  to  pieces  as  soon  as  submitted  to  the  test  of 
critical  analysia  We  are  outside  of  the  domain  of  authentio 
history. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  no  indisputable  traces  in  sacred 
Scripture  of  our  apostle's  presence  and  ministry  in  the  imperial 
citjr.  We  say  indisputable,  because  many  scholars  both  in  re- 
mote  and  in  recait  times  have  supposed  that  the  word  Babylon 
(1  Pet  V.  13)  means  Bome — ^though  without  sufficient  grounds, 
in  our  judgment  The  silence  of  the  Scripture  upon  the 
subject  however,  is,  in  itself  considered,  no  decisive  proof  either 
for  or  against  the  supposed  fact  As  already  stated  the  Scrip* 
ture  conveys  but  little,  (if  indeed  any)  information  respecting 
the  life  and  labors  of  the  apostle  subsequent  to  the  first  Council 
of  the  apostles  and  brethren  held  at  Jerusalem — ^let  us  sup- 
pose, in  the  year  52.  But  we  need  not  discuss  the  exact  date^ 
as  its  influence  upon  the  general  question  is  not  matehaL 
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Now  we  find  tliis  remarkable  phenomenon.  We  emphasize  it 
in  advance  because  it  is  one  of  the  unsolved  enigmas  of 
Church  history. 

S.  Peter  gradusJly  vanishes  out  of  sight  in  the  biblical 
records  to  reappear  in  traditionary  story  under  a  new  and 
portentous  form.  Confessedly  there  is  a  deep  obscurity  rest- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  Church  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  Paul  It  proved  a  period 
of  unspeakable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  yet  when  we  most  need  light,  or  fiwt,  or  firm  stand- 
ing ground,  we  are  confronted  by  l^ends,  by  fables,  by  uncer- 
tain and  confused  memories  and  traditions.  During  this  period, 
there  were  not  many  writers ;  very  much  that  was  written  is 
lost ;  the  documents  in  our  possession  are  few,  and  they  throw 
but  little  light  upon  the  steps  and  processes  by  which  the  Church 
was  conceived  of  as  one,  catholic,  apostolic,  and  holy.  Forth 
from  out  this  mist  and  twilight  issues  the  ghost  of  Peter  the 
Apostle,  and  the  spectral  outlines  are  colossal.  He  overshadows 
Bome  I  But  we  do  not  get  hold  of  one  well  authenticated  fiM^t 
about  him.  We  do  not  know  when  he  went  to  Rome,  what  he 
did  when  in  Bome,  nor  the  date  even  of  his  death.  We  have 
only  story,  fable,  l^end,  romance.     We  are  in  the  clouds. 

Most  travelers  who  visit  Bome  remember  that  as  they  de- 
scend the  Capitoline  hill  on  their  way  to  the  Coliseum,  after 
they  pass  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  there  is,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  at  an  angle  in  the  Via  Sacra  or  near  it,  a  church 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  ruins  of  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison — ^that  bastile  of  the  great  republic.  Tourists  are 
very  apt  to  enter  that  church,  because  beneath  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  of  S.  Peter's  confinement  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  of  this  dungeon  is  a  well  of  water  or  spring  believed  to  be 
miraculous.  The  story  is  that  S.  Peter  converted  his  jailors  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  the  water  bubbled  forth  fix)m  the 
floor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occasion — ^in  order  that  thev 
might  be  baptized — and  that  this  spring  has  lasted  these 
eighteen  hundred  years  a  witness  to  the  power  of  the  word,  to 
the  grace  of  God,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  his 
presence  in  Bome. 

Learn  all  from  this  one  example  1  Have  we  anything  much 
more  authentic? 
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We  are  accustomed  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  depend 
much  upon  the  statements  of  Eusebius,  and  the  reports  of 
others  which  were  in  circulation  as  a  portion  of  the  traditions 
of  the  time.  But  the  statements  of  Eusebius  are  frequently 
suspicious,  and  can  never,  when  important  issues  are  involved, 
be  received  without  due  examination.  He  mingles  together 
the  historical  and  the  legendary  with  singular  facility  and 
dexterity.  He  had  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  but  the  partisan 
temper  of  mind  Nothing  reported  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  Church — ^Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confess- 
ors, Doctors — ^no  matter  how  extravagant  soever,  how  improba- 
ble or  questionable  in  authenticity,  awakens  his  distrust  or 
renders  him  cautious.  He  reports  every  thing  of  the  kind  with 
evident  satisfaction.  Nothing  that  can  be  said  against  teachers 
of  false  doctrine  is  too  bad. 

Eusebius  consequently  took  for  granted  much  which  had  no 
other  foundation  simply  than  common  rumor.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  S.  Peter  and  of  other  apostles,  he  alleges  what  he  had 
heard  or  read  from  others,  without  due  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  reporta  His  statement  that  S.  Peter  went  to  Bome  in 
order  to  confound  the  wiles  of  that  satanic  sorcerer  Simon  Ma- 
gus is  extremely  suspicious  and  has  the  air  of  fable.  He  says 
(Eccles.  Hist,  Bk.  11,  Chap.  14),  that  "under  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  by  the  benign  and  gracious  providence  of  God, 
Peter  that  great  and  powerful  apostle,  who  by  courage  took 
the  lead  of  all  the  rest,  was  conducted  to  Rome  against  this 
pest  of  mankind."  Our  historian  gives  shape  to  the  Petrine 
traditions.  He  quotes  Papias  (Bk.  II,  15),  Dionysius  (Bk.  II, 
Chap.  25),  Justin  Martyr  (ib.  11,  18),  Caius  (ib.  II,  15),  in  all  of 
whose  statements  the  legendary  as  distinct  from  the  historical 
is  conspicuous.  It  is  not  necessary  to  produce  here  their  words, 
simply  because  we  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  tradition  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  unanimous  upon  the  point  that  S.  Peter 
had  been  in  Rome. 

In  another  work,  however,  Eusebius  fixes  the  date  and 
assigns  the  year  A.  D.  42  as  the  time  when  the  apostle  first 
visited  the  imperial  city.  With  this  we  are  more  concerned  as 
also  with  reports  of  repeated  doings  and  sayings  of  the  apos- 
tle— ^it  being  our  purpose  to  show  that  in  connection  with  his 
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supposed  visit  to  Rome  or  residence  within  it,  we  cannot  lay 
our  hands  upon  one  authenticated  fact  or  data  According  to 
Eusebius,  still  ferther,  S.  Peter  presided  over  the  Roman  Church 
frowi  the  year  42  to  67,  the  supposed  date  of  his  deatL  Upon, 
the  whole,  our  historian  gave  shape  to  the  opinion  current  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  he  has  formed  the  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude after  him.  Thus  Jerome,  with  a  few  Roman  additions ; 
"  Simon  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  after  his  episcopate 
over  the  Church  in  Antioch,  and  his  preaching,  c»n  the  disper- 
sion of  those  of  the  circumcision  who  believed,  in  Pontus,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  w^nt  to  Rome  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  confound  Simon  Magus, 
and  then  for  twenty *five  years  he  occupied  the  sacerdotal  chair, 
to  the  last  year  of  Nero,  L  e.  the  fourteentL  By  whom  also  he 
was  crucified,  and  crowned  with  martyrdom — ^with  his  head 
towards  the  ground  and  his  feet  elevated,  asserting  that '  he  was 
unworthy  to  be  crucified  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Lord ' " 
(Hieron,  De  Script  Eccles.  Cap.,  L  de  Petro).  And  this  remains 
substantially  the  foundation  for  the  Roman  Catholic  programme 
of  the  apostle's  later  life.  "  But  this  view  contradicts  the  plain- 
est facts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  stand  a  moment 
before  the  bar  of  criticism."  The  tradition  in  Eusebius,  it  wUl 
be  observed,  names  a  date.  It  declares  that  for  twenty-five 
years  S.  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  te  first  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  42.  It  declares  still  farther  (in  Jerome)  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  Nero 
however  died  A.  D.  69,  so  that  if  the  apostle  were  put  to  death 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  date  of  his  supposed  visit  must 
be  postponed  by  two  years  (to  A  D.  44) — ^provided  his  apostle- 
ship  in  the  Roman  Church  lasted  twenty -five  years.  The  chro- 
nologists  vary  accordingly  in  their  estimate,  but  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  two  years  at  best,  and  nothing  hinges  upon  it 

If  now  we  regard  the  statements  of  Eusebius  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  of  Jerome  in  the  fifth,  as  substantially  one,  there 
are  three  particulars  which  present  themselves  for  consideration 
and  examination.  The  first  concerns  the  motive  which  espe- 
cially prompted  S.  Peter  to  go  to  Rome,  viz.  to  oppose  Simon 
Magus  and  his  machinations.  The  second  concerns  especially 
the  date  of  his  supposed  visit  The  third  touches  the  question 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  put  to  death.     This  last  topic 
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we  shall  not  here  take  up.  We  may  dismiss  it  with  the  remark 
that  the  accounts  are  not  capable  of  verification,  though  some 
of  the  It^nds  are  touching  and  beautifoL 

L  In  the  traditions,  Simon  Magus  was  the  sinister  shadow 
thrown  upon  the  infant  Church — a  wonder-worker  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  was  invested 
with  the  glamour  of  a  sensational  heresiarcL  He  moved  in 
Borne  and  amongst  the  Romans  as  a  Ood.  Justin  Martyr  re- 
ported that  he  had  seen  an  image  of  a  divinity  on  the  island 
in  the  Tiber,  between  the  two  bridges,  with  the  inscription 
ziMONl  ^En  XArKTQ,  and  that  the  individual  thus  deified 
was  Simon  Magus.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  year 
1574,  the  marble  base  or  pedestal  of  the  statue  seen  by  Justin, 
was  discovered  near  or  at  the  place  where  he  had  stated  it  to  be 
— ^but  the  inscription  revealed  the  name  of  Semo  Sanctis  or  San- 
gus — a  deity  outside  of  the  circle  of  Justin's  religious  knowl- 
edge. This  Simon  of  ecclesiastical  legend,  had,  according  to 
the  traditions  made  respectable  by  the  names  of  Iren»us,  Euse- 
biua,  and  Augustine,  his  Helen,  whom  he  considered  as  the  fem- 
inine element  in  the  Deity,  and  with  her  he  wandered  fix)m 
place  to  place,  dazing  and  distracting  the  people  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  supernatural  doings  and  the  audacity  of  his  doctrine& 
It  is  related  of  him  that  he  could  fly  through  the  air,  with  the 
help  of  the  devil,  but  that  in  due  time  he  was  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  S.  Peter.  (See 
Amobius  by  Mosheim,  Comment  EngL  Trans.,  p.  244,  vol  i). 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  persons  who  have  not  given 
any  special  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  personage  is  said 
to  be  the  Simon  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  9-24,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  terrified  but  not  converted  by  the  sharp  denuncia- 
tions of  the  apostle.  We  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  great 
quack — a  Gagliostro  of  the  ancient  world, — ^but  what  has  he  to 
do  with  S.  Peter  after  the  encounter  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ?  We  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  Sober  men  like 
Vitringa,  have  even  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  two 
Simons — ^but  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  legend  is  an  invention  without  the  shadow  of  a  iact  to 
give  it  body.  It  belongs  to  the  region  of  pure  myth.  Simon 
is  the  power  of  the  devil  thwarting  Peter  the  great  apostle : 
and  so  as  Peter  went  to  Bome  bis  evil  shadow  was  in  Bome 
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likewise.  As  our  blessed  Lord  was  known  to  have  had  his 
Judas,  and  S.  Paul  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  so  Simon  Peter  was 
believed  to  have  had  his  Simon  Magus,  who  at  last  fell  from  a 
height  in  attempting  to  fly  through  the  air,  and  so  perished  I 
Yet  one  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  to  accept  the  tradition 
as  history. 

2.  We  consider  now  the  tradition  of  the  date  of  S.  Peter's 
visit  to  Roma  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (A.  D.  42).  K  we  accept  here  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  of  Meyer  and  of  Ewald  in  our  own 
day,  we  shall  name  the  year  52  as  the  date  of  the  council  of 
the  apostles  and  brethren  held  in  Jerusalem  to  consider  the 
demands  of  the  Judaizers  (see  Acts  xv).  At  that  time,  the 
mother  church  was  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  the 
authentic  information  in  our  possession  respecting  S.  Peter 
concerns  him  and  his  doings  prior  to  this  date.  It  is  certain 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Jerusalem  was  his  home  or 
at  least  his  "  head  quarters."  We  are  told  expressly  (Acts  viiL 
1)  that  "  at  that  time  "  (viz.  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  A.  D.  83 
or  84)  "  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church  which 
was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  through- 
out the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles." 
The  next  item  about  S.  Peter  is  that  when  "the  apostles 
which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John  "  (viii.  14). 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Peter  had  his  first  encounter 
with  Simon  Magus.  When  we  next  learn  any  thing  of  our 
apostle  he  is  on  *^  a  visitation,"  and  appears  at  Lydda  and  at 
Joppa  (ix.  82-43).  Then  afterwards  we  hear  of  him  at  Caes- 
area  when  he  admitted  the  centurion  Cornelius  to  the  Church, 
by  baptism  (x).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  being  called 
to  account  (chap,  xi)  by  those  of  **  the  circumcision  "  because 
he  "  went  in  "  and  did  "  eat "  with  "  men  uncircumcised  "*  he 
explained  the  entire  transaction,  declaring  that  he  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  express  direction  of  God.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Antioch,  and  again  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  was  present  at 
the  council  or  gathering  in  the  year  52.  Now  in  the  record  .of 
the  apostle's  ministry  during  all  these  years  it  is  obvious  that 
his  journeys  were  not  very  long,  that  he  did  not  go  to  places 
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very  far  from  Jerosalem,  and  that  he  could  not  have  gone  to 
Borne  without  some  notice  of  such  an  important  event  having 
been  left  on  record.  He  was  the  life  and  center  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  judaizing  be- 
lievers. In  proportion  to  our  estimate  of  his  prominence,  are 
we  justified  in  supposing  that  great  importance  would  be  at- 
tached to  his  movements.  But  there  is  no  suspicion,  no  trace 
of  anything  like  a  journey  towards  Rome.  And  this  as  late 
as  the  year  62. 

Again ;  S.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  about  the 
year  58.  According  to  the  principle  of  his  action  there  an- 
nounced, he  would  not  have  written  it  at  all,  had  S.  Peter  a 
habitat  at  Borne,  or  had  he,  in  any  sense,  been  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Roman  Church  (chap.  xv.  20-82).  The  last 
chapter  abounds  with  personal  salutations.  FeUow  laborers 
in  the  gospel,  helpers,  kinsmen,  and  friends  are  affectionately 
remembered  and  greeted  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  not  a 
hint  is  to  be  found  there  authorizing  us  to  suppose  that  S.  Peter 
had  had  hitherto  anything  to  do  with  the  Church  in  Rome. 

Once  more,  it  would  appear  certain  that  S.  Peter  was  not  and 
had  not  been  in  Rome,  when  S.  Paul  was  first  carried  thither 
as  a  prisoner.  The  date  of  this  event  is  A  D.  62.  Nero  was 
the  reigning  emperor.  The  narrative  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  is  utterly  against  the  supposition  that  Peter  had  been  in 
Borne  at  any  previous  time.  "The  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against''  had  in  all  probability  a  very  obscure  membership. 
Still  S.  Peter  with  his  known  devotion  to  Jewish  interests  and 
to  the  hope  of  Israel  from  the  Jewish  stand-point,  could  not 
have  preached  Christ  in  Rome  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  argumen- 
turn  ex  sileniio  based  upon  the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviiL  is  en- 
titled therefore  to  the  gravest  consideration. 

Thus  the  chronology  of  the  tradition  in  Eusebius  and  in 
Jerome  is  absolutely  worthless.  The  dates  cannot  be  made  to 
adjust  themselves.  No  one  clear,  indisputable  fact  comes  to 
light  amid  the  cloudy  legends  which  encompass  the  spectral 
figure  of  the  Apostla  The  facts  on  the  other  hand  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  are  admitted  and  known,  are 
against  all  the  portions  and  factors  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical 
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traditions.  Antiocb  could  not  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
S.  Peter  the  seven  years  preceding  the  year  A.  D.  42,  he  could 
not  at  that  date  have  transferred  ^*  his  chair  "  to  Rome,  and  he 
could  not  have  been  at  Borne  before  68,  nor  before  62  (the  year 
of  S.  Paul's  imprisonment),  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  gone 
thither  to  defy  and  circumvent  the  wiles  of  the  arch-sorcerer 
Simon  Magus. 

But  does  it  follow  that  because  the  fisustors  or  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  tradition  are  absolutely  worthless,  the  tradition 
itself  is  untenable  and  incredible?  This  we  shall  not  aver, 
although  many  scholars  have  utterly  repudiated  the  entire  re- 
port, and  have  denied  that  S.  P(^ter  was  ever  at  Borne.  In  this 
matter  men,  naturally  enough,  have  clamored  for  fiEUsts.  For  a 
great  superstructure  has  been  built  upon  the  supposed  ministry 
of  S.  Peter  in  the  imperial  city.  The  evidence  has  been  tested, 
and  it  does  not  stand  the  test,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  person 
so  accomplished  and  well  read  as  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman 
should  have  said  (Lecture  viii.  p.  289,  "  Lectures  on  the  princi- 
pal doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  &c..  Bait, 
1865)  that — "among  the  modems  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  any  note  pretends  to  deny 
this  fact,"  viz.  that  S.  Peter  was  first  bishop  of  Bome.  His  pres- 
ence there  is  in  dispute.  We  have  no  facts.  Yet  the  tradition 
in  the  early  church  was,  we  believe,  unanimous  and  goes  one 
way.  After  we  dispose  of  the  constituent  parts,  the  tradition 
remains.  We  may  thereupon  say  with  the  eminent  Anglican 
theologian,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow :  "  Many  have  argued  him  never 
to  have  been  at  Bome ;  which  opinion  I  shall  not  avow,  as 
bearing  a  more  civil  respect  to  ancient  testimonies  and  tradi- 
tions ;  although  many  &lse  and  fabulous  relations  of  that  kind 
having  crept  into  history,  and  common  vogue,  many  doubtful 
reports  having  passed  concerning  him,  many  notorious  forgeries 
having  been  vented  about  his  travels  and  acts  (all  that  is  re- 
ported of  him  out  of  Scripture  having  a  smack  of  the  legend), 
would  tempt  a  man  to  suspect  anything  touching  him  which  is 
grounded  only  upon  human  tradition ;  so  that  the  forger  of  his 
Epistle  to  S.  James  might  well  induce  him  saying,  *  If  while  I 
do  yet  survive,  men  dare  to  feign  such  things  of  me,  how  much 
more  will  they  dare  to  do  so  after  my  decease?' "  (Supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  Works,  voL  iiL  p.  58). 
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We  may  entertam  what  Dr.  Barrow  here  calls  ''  a  civil  re- 
spect" for  ancient  traditions,  or  we  may,  as  with  legendary 
stales,  after  sifting  the  traditions,  conclude  that  the  kernel  of 
historical  truth  may  be  that  the  Apostle  actually  did,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  visit  Boma  But  if  we  concede  this,  we 
shall  refuse  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been  there  before  the 
year  68  or  the  year  64,  and  we  maintain  still  &rther  that  if  he 
were  ever  there  we  know  nothing  absolutely  of  his  doings 
while  thera 

For  we  must  now  plunge  a  little  deeper  into  the  obscurities 
of  this  historical  problem.  K  it  be  doubtful  that  the  ApoHtle 
ever  visited  Borne,  or  if;  waiving  the  uncertainties,  we  admit 
his  presence  there  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  it  is  still  more 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  presided  over  the  Boman  Church. 
It  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  The  Apostles  were,  in  a  certain 
sense,  free  of  the  Church.  They  went  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  indications  of  divine 
Providence.  They  preached  whensoever  and  wheresoever  an 
opening  presented  itself  They  were  not  governed  in  this 
matter  either  by  usage  or  by  precedent  There  was  neither 
usage  nor  precedent  to  which  they  could  appeal,  for  they  them- 
selves were  the  founders  of  a  new  spiritual  commonwealth. 
They  did  not  assume  anything  like  diocesan  oversight,  for  the 
churches  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  oiganization  of  the  diocesan 
system — ^a  system  which  was  shaped  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  and  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
And  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  New  Testament  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  Peter  placed  his  chair  at  Borne, 
and  that  to  him  was  committed  the  government  of  all  apostles, 
[Hophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists  who  were  engaged 
in  making  known  the  gospel  of  Christ  There  was  great  free- 
dom of  action,  and  none  of  the  Apostles  was  master  over  the 
rest 

There  was,  however  amongst  some  of  them,  a  species  of 
apportionment  of  their  field  of  labor.  Si  Paul's  statement  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  has  great 
historical  valua  ''And  when  James,  Cephas,  and  John"  (is 
there  any  significance  in  the  order  of  these  names?)  ''who 
leemed  to  be  pillaiB,  perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto 
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me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship ;  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto 
the  circumcision."  Here  we  learn  distinctly  that  S.  Peter's 
field  of  labor  was  the  circumcision.  S.  Peter  was  in  fact  pre- 
eminently the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Jewish  believers. 
Jewish  Christians  and  the  judaizing  interpreters  of  the  gos- 
pel looked  to  him  and  gathered  around  him,  but  their  head- 
quarters were  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  at  Rome.  The  Churches 
were  profoundly  agitated  and  divided  upon  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  Gospel  They  who  believed 
that  the  law  continued  in  binding  force  held  with  Peter  and 
James :  they  who  believed  that  believers  were  dead  to  the  law 
held  with  S.  Paul  We  find  marks  of  the  conflict  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  the 
Galatians.  The  whole  world  of  gentile  Christians  r^arded  & 
Paul  not  only  as  their  spiritual  teacher,  but  as  their  champion, 
and  as  the  defender  of  their  liberties  in  Christ  Jesu&  K  then 
S.  Peter  were  preeminently  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  he  should  have  regarded 
the  Church  of  Some  as  his  special  flock.  Bome  itself  was  be- 
yond and  outside  of  the  line  of  his  operations.  The  more  tena- 
ciously he  clung  to  his  Jewish  traditions  and  aspirations,  the  less 
likely  would  he  have  been  to  have  regarded  the  great  world- 
power,  the  oppressor  of  his  own  people,,  as  the  central  point  of 
Ood's  kingdom  upon  earth.  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  city,  the 
Zion  beloved  of  God,  but  to  the  devout  Jew,  Bome  was  the 
mother  of  abominations,  the  scarlet  woman,  the  Babylon  of  the 
West  It  would  have  seemed  absurd  and  monstrous  to  a  believ- 
ing Jew  to  inform  him  that  the  throne  of  David  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  capital  of  the.  heathen  world  There  is  therefore 
equally  an  antecedent  improbability  that  Peter  would  or  could 
have  regarded  the  great  metropolis  of  this  world  as  the  center 
of  the  new,  spiritual  kingdom  created  by  the  Son  of  God,  who 
was  expected  soon  to  restore  "  the  kingdom ''  again  unto  IsraeL 
In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  these  consid- 
erations are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  And  the  question 
whether  at  this  early  date  the  Church  of  Bome  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  Jewish  converts  or  of  gentiles,  cannot  go  far  towards 
the  disposal  of  the  matter  now  in  hand     This  question,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  easily  settled.  The  diflSculty  in  our  way,  briefly 
stated,  is  this — ^the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  itself  an  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  theory  that  the  Church  was  largely,  if  not 
chiefly  gentile :  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  fevor  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Church  was  largely  Jewish.  It  would  seem  that 
the  apostle  would  not  have  written  to  the  Bomans  unless  the 
heathen  element  in  the  Church  had  preponderated.  In  the 
opening  of  the  Epistle  he  says  distinctly  (chap  i  18-16),  "now 
I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  pur- 
posed to  come  unto  you  (but  was  let  hitherto),  that  I  might 
have  some  fruit  among  you  as  among  other  Gentiles  (^V  roU 
XoinoH  e^vaffiv),  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
barbarians ;  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  So  much  as  in 
me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Bome 
also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ; 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek."  Other  gentiles,  other 
heathen.  Again,  in  chap.  xv.  15  etseq.,  he  says  "Nevertheless, 
brethren,  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort 
as  putting  you  in  mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is  given  to 
me  of  God,  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  accept- 
able, being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ....  Yea,  so  have  I 
strived  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest 
I  should  build  upon  another  man's  foundation :  but  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see ;  and  they 
that  have  not  heard  shall  understand.  For  which  cause  also  I 
have  been  much  hindered  from  coming  to  you.  But  now  hav- 
ing no  more  place  in  these  parts,  and  having  a  great  desire  these 
many  years  to  come  unto  you,  whensoever  I  take  my  journey 
into  Spain,  T  will  come  to  you,  &c,  &c"  Here  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably we  have  evidence  of  the  Gentile  element  in  the 
Boman  Church.  These  extracts  sound  as  if  the  Church  were 
chiefly  Gentile,  consisting  of  persons  who  had  been  bom  and 
bred  in  idolatry,  and  who,  like  the  Ephesians  (see  Eph.  iL  12), 
had  been  living  without  God  in  the  world.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  Epistle  itself  and  observe  its  course  of  exposi- 
tion and  of  argument,  it  becomes  clear  that  its  first  readers 
must  not  only  have  known  "  the  Law,"  but  that  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  Jewish  ideas  and  traditions, — ^in  a  word,  that 
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the  Boman  Church  must  have  been  made  up  laigely  of  Jews. 
How  then  shall  the  difficulty  here  presented,  be  solved  ?  Xt 
can  be  solved  upon  the  theory  that  the  Church  was  composed 
both  of  Jews  and  of  Gentiles,  and  that  they  were  living  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity,  and  were  not  cogni- 
zant, or  at  least  were  not  participants  of  the  strife  and  conflict 
and  dissensions  elsewhere  between  the  Judaizers  and  those  who 
believed  that  Christians  were  dead  to  the  law.  It  was  in  the 
main  free  from  the  malign  inauences  which  had  been  at  work 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  and 
at  AntiocL  It  seems  as  if  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle's  tone 
were  transferred  to  the  Church.  Removed  at  a  distance  geo- 
graphically, its  Jewish  members  must  have  been  chiefly  Hellen- 
ists, who  were  emancipated  from  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
affected  fiercely  the  race  to  which  they  belonged,  in  its  own 
habitat 

Surely  this  militates  powerfully  against  the  theory  of  S. 
Peter's  bishopric  over  the  Boman  ChurcL  We  know  that  he 
was  at  Antioch,  and  that  at  Antioch  his  course  was  timid  and 
vacillating,  and  tended  to  increase  the  dissensions  which  the 
Judaizers  were  breeding  everywhere.  He  was  always  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  Judaizing  party,  and  what  he  had  been  else- 
where he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  at  Boma  But  the  at- 
mosphere of  Bome  (in  sacred  Scripture)  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  Church  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  as  we  observe  no 
trace  of  what  had  been  goin^  on  in  other  Churches,  we  infer 
that  it  was  much  isolated,  and  that  in  its  isolation  it  was  worthy 
of  the  grand  letter  of  the  apostle  PauL  It  knew  nothing  of  the 
Petrine  party,  and  nothing  personally  of  Peter  himself  In  a 
word,  technically  speaking,  it  was  not  a  Church  of  ''the  circum- 
cision," and  was  outside  of  the  sphere  of  S.  Peter's  activity. 
It  could  not  have  been  his  flock  or  his  diocesa  And  we  find 
therefore  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  an  argument  only  short 
of  demonstration  that  S.  Peter  could  not  have  been  bishop  of 
Bome  as  early  as  the  year  58.  He  could  not  have  been  bishop 
of  Bome  as  early  as  the  year  62  (Acts  xxviii.),  and  this  date  car- 
ries us  down  towards  the  concluding  period  of  his  ministry  and 
his  lifa  Besides  this :  S.  Peter's  Epistle  is  itself  at  war  with  the 
tradition  of  his  Boman  bishopria     It  is  addressed  to  the  stran- 
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gers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithjnia,  to  men  not  living  in  their  own  home,  not  ex- 
pecting to  tarry  long  anywhere,  to  men  with  their  pilgrim-staff 
in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  day  which  should 
usher  in  their  eternal  redemption.  They  were  of  the  diaspora^ 
^^the  dispersion."  The  term  was  well  understood  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  denoted  those  of  the  house  of  Israel  who  were  living 
scattered  amongst  the  heathen.  This  was  the  primary  and  cur- 
rent use  of  the  word,  as  commonly  understood.  The  entire  ex- 
pression has  a  Jewish  cast,  though  opinion  is  divided  respecting 
the  composition  of  the  Christian  communities  which  were  so  ad- 
dieased.  In  ancient  times  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  Jew- 
ish-Christians alone  were  referred  to :  latterly,  opinion  goes  the 
other  way.  (See  Huther  in  Meyer's  Comment  Der  Erste  Brief 
des  Apostel  Petrus,  Einleit,  p.  20-22— Schtff's  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  p.  866).  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  curi- 
ons  and  striking.  The  enumeration  of  the  ^'dispersion,"  Pon- 
tos,  Ghdatia,  &c.,  is  made  from  East  to  West,  and  not  from  West 
to  East  This  is  not  without  force  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
place  where  S.  Peter  wrote  the  Epistla  In  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  chapter  5th,  we  read — '*The  Church  that  is  at  Babylon, 
elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you."  At  Babylon  I  What 
is  meant  here  by  Babylon?  It  was  the  belief  of  Papias  and 
adopted  by  Eusebius,  that  when  the  apostle  wrote  *'  Babylon," 
he  meant  Rome,  and  was  at  Roma  And  this  is  the  view  which 
has  prevailed  hitherto  and  still  prevails  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  giving  to  the  word 
^^  Babylon  "  a  tropical  meaning  in  this  place.  First  of  all  we 
find  the  ^ord  not  in  a  fervid,  rhetorical,  apocalyptic  passage, 
but  in  a  sober,  serious,  matter  of  fact  passage.  The  Church  in 
Babylon  simply  salutes  them  of  the  diaspora  to  whom  Si  Peter 
bad  been  writing.  There  is  no  reason,  no  motive  at  hand  for 
supposing  that  when  the  apostle  said  Babylon,  he  meant  Rome. 
If  we  were  assured  upon  satisfactory  grounds,  that  he  was 
then  in  Rome,  we  might  understand  why  he  might  have  named 
it  Babylon,  just  as  the  word  Babel  is  often  applied  to  London 
or  to  New  York.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  then  at  Rome,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Babylon  in  1  Pet  v.  18  means  simply 
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BabyloiL  In  the  next  place,  it  was  observed  long  ago,  and 
has  been  reiterated  by  commentators  from  Bengel  to  Huther, 
that  the  enumeration  of  ''the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,^'  and  the  rest,  is  an  enumeration  of  names 
from  east  to  west,  in  an  order  perfectly  natural  and  easy  to  one 
writing  in  Mesopotamia,  and  looking  westward,  but  which 
would  be  unnatural  and  awkward  upon  the  part  of  any  one 
writing  at  Bome.  Lastly,  Babylon,  as  is  well  known,  was  at 
that  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Hebrew  Jews,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Stanley),  and  so  would  fall  within  the  appointed  field  of  the 
apostle's  labors.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  apostle  wrote 
this  epistle  far  away  from  Bome,  and  that  when  he  wrote 
(probably  A.  D.  60),  he  had  no  thought  of  a  Boman  bishopric, 
or  of  any  ministry  so  remote  from  the  countries  in  which  his 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  were  looking  for  the  Messiah, 
were  living.  We  have  referred  to  the  year  62  several  times  as 
marking  a  date  prior  to  which  we  cannot  suppose  S.  Peter  to 
have  been  in  the  imperial  city.  We  have  considered  the 
argument  against  the  Boman  bishopric  furnished  us  both  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  and  the  first  Epistle  of  S.  Peter  him- 
self. We  should  not  overlook  the  feet  that  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  remaining  so- 
called  pastoral  Epistles,  written  shortly  before  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Paul,  is  remarkably  personal  in  its  tona  It  is  the  letter 
of  a  heroic  man  who  is  alone,  and  feels,  without  cowardly 
apprehensions  however,  his  loneliness  and  his  approaching  end. 
He  looks  forward  bravely  to  the  reward  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  Judge  shall  bestow  upon  him  "  at  that  day."  He  could 
say  without  boasting  vain-gloriously,  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith  I  He  remembers  old  friends :  he  is 
most  affectionate  yet  most  resolute  in  his  counsels  to  Timothy 
his  son  in  the  feith.  He  was  writing  from  Bome.  He  invokes 
the  divine  compassion  upon  Onesiphorus  "in  that  day,"  be- 
cause he  has  been  unwearied  in  his  ministrations  to  him  both 
at  Bome  and  at  Ephesus.  "  Demas,"  he  says  ''  hath  forsaken 
me."  ...  "  Only  Luke  is  with  ma"  Now  these  words  were 
written  shortly  before  the  Apostle's  martyrdom  (about  64-66). 
They  were  written  in  Boma  Where  was  S.  Peter  ?  Where  is 
the  trace  of  his  influence,  or  ministry  or  oversight  of  the  Boman 
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Chaich  at  that  di^te  ?  What  is  the  sign  that  the  fisherman  of 
Galilee  was  ruling  the  Christian  Church  from  his  chair  at 
Some? 

We  discover  then  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  l>oman  bishopric 
of  S.  Peter  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  as  we  know 
aomewhat  of  the  Church  of  Borne  as  late  as  the  year  64,  and  as 
we  find  nothing  in  the  ^'  Apostolical  Fathers  "  to  warrant  the 
belief,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  supposed  bishopric 
is  one  of  the  many  legends  which  had  no  foundation  in  fistct, 
and  was  the  outgrowth  of  movements  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century,  and  the  fruit  of  a  way  of  "  putting  things  " 
which  then  began  to  prevail 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  Church  history 
of  extreme  interest  and  of  the  extremest  obscurity.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  early  Church  that  S.  Peter  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Boma  The  question  arises,  upon  the  review  of  the  case 
just  presented,  when  or  how  did  tradition  first  place  the  Apostle 
Peter  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  the  Soman  Church  ?  We  find 
nothing  of  it  in  Scripture ;  we  can  discover  no  trace  of  it  up 
to  the  year  64  But  we  encounter  it  in  the  year  150  or  there- 
abouts. Out  of  the  obscurity  which  envelops  Christian  his- 
tory during  this  interval,  the  ghost  of  Peter,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  issues  in  a  portentous  form.  Peter  has  become  the 
bishop  of  Boma  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Who 
started  the  story  ?  Or  who  shaped  the  l^end  ?  We  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  conjecture :  for  no  name  comes  in 
answer  to  our  queries.  The  Church  had  undoubtedly  become 
a  powerful  body,  and  was  beginning  to  assume  thoroughly 
metropolitan  proportions^  All  roads  led  to  Borne,  and  Bome 
was  thronged  with  foreigners  who  brought  with  them  all  reli- 
gions, philosophies,  social  customs,  known  to  the  civilization  of 
that  period.  It  was  not  a  period  of  great  men,  but  of  great 
movements  nevertheless,  and  of  intense  agitation,  of  little  hope 
and  of  much  despair.  All  phases  of  Christian  thinking  were 
thrown  together  there  in  close  juxta-position ;  for  the  Church, 
Uke  the  city,  had  its  members  doubtless  who  had  come  fix)m  Je- 
msalem,  and  Antioch,  and  from  every  large  body  of  believers  in 
aU  parts  of  the  East  The  successors  and  descendants  of  the 
jadaizers  of  the  Apostolic  Age  were  there,  bringing  with  them 
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the  traditions  of  their  respective  Chinches,  Ebionites  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  Gnostics  from  Alexandria  and  Ephesns  and  the 
rest,  were  there     Every  form  of  belief  calling  itself  Christian 
had  its  representatives  in  Borne.     This  is  susceptible  of  proof 
For  Marcion  was  there  with  his  Gnostic  theosoph  j — ^he  himself 
was  from  Pontus  according  to  TertuUian — ^and  with  his  per- 
verted and  destructive  devotion  to  extreme  Paolinism.     Not 
only  did  he  reject  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  a  consid- 
erable portion  also  of  the  New.     His  canon  of  Scripture  con- 
sisted of  a  mutilation  of  S.  Luke's  gospel,  and  ten  Epistles  of 
S.  PauL*    He  was  of  course  repudiated  by  the  Church.     Now 
while  influences  and  agencies  were  at  work  in  the  Gnostic  di- 
rection, others  were  at  work  in  the  extreme  judaizing  direction. 
For  about  this  same  time,  the  Clementine  homilies  were  written 
by  some  unknown  member  of  the  Christian  body  in  Borne. 
This  work  has  been  called  ^'  the  earliest  Christian  novel"    It  is 
thoroughly  Ebionite,  is  full  of  l^end,  is  anti-historical  in  tem- 
per, and  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  a  witness  in  matters  under 
dispute.     Its  antagonism  to  Pauline  teaching  is  vehement,  and 
S.  Paul  himself  is  called  o  ex^poi  (the  enemy).     The  mind  of 
the  writer  turns  with  enthusiastic  affection  espociaUy  to  James 
and  Peter — ^the  heroes  of  the  judaizing  section  of  the  Christian 
body  I     According  to  the  Clementines,  however,  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  was  the  supremest  authority  on  earth,  in 
the  Chunsh,  and  Peter  was  subordinata     Here,  for  Ae  first  timej 
in  any  memorials  of  the  second  century,  Peter  is  called  bishop 
of  Boma     We  do  not  say  that  the  Clementines  are  the  source 
of  the  Church  tradition  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  tradition 
appears  first  here.     And  it  is  the  opinion  of  Schliemann  (Die 
Clementinen,  p.  115),  that  Origen  and  Eusebius  derived  their 
statement  that  S.  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  from  this  same 
sourca     Here  then  we  observe  the  extreme  of  judaizing  as- 
serting itself  in  Borne  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
We  find  likewise  the  existence  of  the  tradition  that  Peter  was 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Boman  Church,  but  we  do  not  find  in  it 
the  germ  or  anticipaticm  of  the  Boman  Catholic  theory  of  his 
supremacy. 

*  The  reader  who  is  curious  in  this  matter,  is  rererred  to  an  article  (by  the 
present  writer)  entitled  Marcion  and  his  relation  to  S.  Luke*a  Gospel,  in  the  Church 
jeBviewfor  Oct,  185«. 
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Thus  there  were  baleful  and  angry  omens  in  the  Boman 
Church  of  the  second' century.  But  while  in  a  vast  city  we 
can  always  find  the  advocates  of  exaggerated  forms  of  doctrine, 
and  men  of  violent  measures,  the  general  tendency  is,  if  not 
towards  compromise,  at  least  towards  the  comprehension  of 
conflicting  opinions,  and  so  towards  conciliation.  Our  own 
conjecture  is  that  after  the  death  of  Paul,  the  Church  of  Bome 
received  an  infusion  of  the  judaizing  spirit,  without  its  old 
bitterness  however — ^the  Clementines  not  expressing  the  gene- 
ral sentiment,  and  that  it  held  on  a  middle  course,  doing  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  but  fitlling  in 
generally  with  the  estimation  in  which  Peter  had  been  held  by 
the  party  of  the  circumcision.  This  supposition  serves,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Boman  Church, 
and  to  account  for  the  tradition  which  connected  S.  Peter's 
name  with  its  episcopal  chair.  All  religious  bodies  love  to 
honor  the  memoiy  of  distinguished  leaders,  and  it  was  veiy 
easy  for  men  to  say,  and  for  the  multitude  to  believe  that 
Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Bome.  The  tradition  then 
seems  to  have  its  roots  in  the  common  desire  of  men  to 
associate  eminent  names  with  the  birth  and  growth  of  their 
institutions. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  still  farther,  by  the 
fi'^^ment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bomans  by  Dionysiua, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  which  is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  He  says, 
"Thus  likewise  you,  by  means  of  this  admonition,  have  min- 
gled the  flourishing  seed  that  had  been  planted  by  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Bome  and  Corinth.  For  both  of  these  having  planted 
us  at  Corinth,  likewise  instructed  us,"  etc.  This  was  a  Cor- 
inthian tradition.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Peter  planted  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  That  Church  was  of  Paul's  own  planting, 
and  Peter  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  formation.  A  Petrine 
party  was  in  existence  there,  just  as  everywhere  else,  but  it  ev- 
idently pleased  the  Corinthian  bishop  to  think  that  his  Church 
had  been  "  planted  "  both  by  Peter  and  Paul.  So  throughout 
the  Church  of  the  second  century,  Peter's  name  became  promi- 
nent, and  the  growing  development  and  power  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical spirit  seized  upon  it  honoris  causa — for  the  sake  of  prestige. 
But  it  was  an  arrest  of  the  development  of  pure  Christianity, 
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and  stimulated  the  gradual  transmutation  of  the  primitive 
Christian  ministry  into  a  priestly  order.  It  was,  under  a  modi- 
fied form,  the  triumph  of  the  judaizing  temper  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  The  tradition  coincided  with  a  fixed  phase  of  churchly 
organization,  and  so  for  ages,  men  believed  without  question- 
ing, that  S.  Peter  was  the  first  Boman  bishop.  When  however 
we  ask  for  the  evidence  of  the  belief,  we  find  the  facts  against 
it  When  we  seek  to  know  the  "  acts "  of  Peter  we  are  re- 
ferred only  to  legends,  which  were  as  thick  in  the  early  Church 
as  "leaves  in  Valombrosa."  Scatter  them  as  we  may,  pro- 
nounce them  worthless  as  often  as  we  will,  we  are  met  always 
by  the  last  refuge  of  the  unreasoning  mind,  that  what  has  been 
believed  so  long  and  by  so  many,  must  be  true.  And  against 
such  a  retort  to  critical  investigation,  the  immortal  Gods  them- 
selves fight  in  vain. 

According  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theory  we  are  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  IsraeL  And  the  Pope,  as  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  Peter,  asks  us,  invites  us  to  become  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  to  accept 
him  as  our  spiritual  guide,  because  he  is  Peter.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  inquire  into  his  origin,  to  examine  his  credentials ; 
but  these  simply  are  not  at  hand.  Shall  we  like  the  infallibilists 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  Christian  history  ?  No  I  We  adhere  to  the 
history.  Paul  himself  is  without  the  walls  of  Eoma  His  su- 
perb basilica,  in  its  stately  magnificence,  is  isolated.  His  genius 
does  not  as  yet  enter  within  the  gates.  During  these  long  ages 
the  Boman  Church  has  not  known  his  voice  I  And  had  he  not 
found  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  northern  races,  it  might  seem 
as  if  '*  he  had  run  in  vain !"  We  too  can  afford  to  live  apart 
fix)m  Eome,  much  as  we  love  the  cause  of  Christian  unity,  as 
long  as  its  system  rests  upon  the  shadows  which  involve  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  the  death  of  S.  Paul  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century — as  long  in  feet,  as  Bome  herself  cannot 
find  S.  Peter,  but  only  believes  concerning  him  what  history 
does  not  teach.  We  should  hold  resolutely  in  the  meanwhile 
to  the  duty  of  learning,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  history  of  the 
second  century,  because  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  the 
prerogatives  of  Peter  have  been  measured  by  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  his  supposed  successors  in  the  sacred  office. 
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First  of  all  Peter's  name  was  associated  in  the  West  with  the 
name  of  Paul ;  then  the  chair  of  Peter  was,  in  the  third  century, 
as  we  learn  from  Cyprian,  becoming  a  throne ;  for  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  then  spoken  of  as  the  principal  Church  whence 
sacerdotal  unity  took  its  rise ; — ^later  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
found  to  be  a  rock,  in  the  persons  of  its  bishops  the  successors 
of  the  Lord's  Peter,  the  rock  upon  which  He  said  He  would 
build  His  Church;  later  still,  the  Pope  as  Peter's  successor 
claimed  to  be  the  source  of  all  power  on  earth  whether  in  the 
secular  or  in  the  spiritual  world ;  last  of  all  he  has,  as  Peter's 
successor,  been  pronounced  the  infallible  chief  of  the  Catholic 
ChurcL  Always  Peter  grows  in  dimensions  as  the  Pope  grows 
— ^Peter  must  shrink  as  the  Pope  shrinks.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
that  the  system  rests  upon  a  shadow — ^that  the  other  end  of  the 
long  line  of  the  papal  succession  is  held  by  a  hand  which  moyes 
as  a  cloud  in  the  air. 

But  we  conclude :  K  it  be  almost  certain  that  Peter  could 
not  have  been  the  presiding  of&cer  of  the  Soman  Church,  and 
if  it  be  absolutely  certain  that  he  had  no  powers  to  transmit 
which  he  did  not  share  equally  with  the  other  apostles,  what 
becomes  of  the  Papacy  ?  It  must,  in  due  time,  be  voted  down, 
as  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Church  have  voted  down  the 
temporal  power.  For  an  institution,  no  matter  how  grand, 
how  mighty  its  sway,  how  vast  the  sweep  of  ite  movements,  if 
it  rest  upon  a  fiction,  must  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end — ^it 
cannot  survive  the  discovery.  It  is  often  said  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  man  are  to  be  found  in  close  proximity  with  his 
real  strength.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  its  traditionalism  ;  genuine  history  exposes 
its  weaknesses,  and  scatters  the  glamour  with  which  it  is 
invested. 
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Ajcticlb  1L— on  the  PRONUNCIATION   OF  GREEK. 

The  question  what  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language 
ought  to  be  adopted  among  modem  scholars  and  students,  has 
excited  much  discussion  and  received  various  answers.  The 
systems  which  have  been  formed  in  the  attempt  to  answer  it 
differ  widely  in  themselves  and  in  their  results  when  put  into 
practice.  It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  these 
systems  or  theories,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  form  the 
opinions  of  teachers  and  students  as  to  which  method  has  the 
best  basis  and  serves  best  our  use  of  the  language. 

I.  Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  pronounce  Greek  as  the  ancients 
did,  so  nearly  as  we  can  discover  and  reproduce  their  practica 
They  must  have  known  best  how  to  pronounce  their  own 
language,  and  if  we  read  the  words  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes 
we  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  sound  them  as  they  sounded 
them.  To  this  plan  there  rises  at  once  the  objection  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ancients  undoubtedly  varied  from  age  to 
age  (to  say  nothing  of  the  more  delicate  differences  of  dialect), 
so  that  in  our  college  reading,  ranging  perhaps  from  Homer  to 
Plutarch  or  Lucian,  we  include  the  variations  of  eight  or  ten 
centuries.  Shall  we  try  to  ascertain  the  stage  of  pronunciation 
proper  for  the  time  of  each  author,  and  laboriously  change 
from  one  to  the  other,  giving  a  different  set  of  sounds  to  the 
words  of  Homer,  of  Pindar,  of  Thucydides,  of  Plato,  of  Demos- 
thenes, of  Aristotle,  of  Plutarch,  of  Lucian  ?  No,  say  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  method,  but  take  the  period  of  most  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  language,  say  the  period  of  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon,  fix  upon  the  pronunciation  for  it,  and  use  that  for  every 
author.  To  this  there  are  two  objections.  First,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  and 
adopt  the  ancient  pronunciation.  There  is  no  absolute  right  in 
the  matter  of  pronouncing  a  language.  Usage  is  the  admitted 
rule  for  living  languages,  but  those  which  are  dead,  if  the 
usage  cannot  be  determined,  we  are  at  liberty  to  pronounce  as 
we  may  think  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  use  them. 
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Seoond,  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  practically  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely  and  certainly  what  was  the  received  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  at  any  given  point  in  so  remote  antiquity. 
The  differences  of  opinion  among  scholars  sufficiently  prove 
thi&  We  must  depend  mainly  on  the  descriptions  of  sounds 
left  us  by  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  convey 
in  written  words  an  idea  of  sounds,  as  it  is  to  describe  a  color 
to  one  who  is  blind  Especially  will  this  be  found  true  of  a 
language  in  which  the  distinctions  of  sound  were  so  delicate 
that  the  mistake  of  an  actor,  who  said  ya^^v  opca  instead  of 
yaXrfv'  opco,  was  detected  at  once  and  laughed  at  by  his  audi- 
ence. 

IL  Others  maintain  that  Greek  and  Latin,  being  dead  lan- 
guages, have  no  rights  to  be  respected,  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced by  every  nation  according  to  the  rules  of  its  own 
languaga  This  is  the  prevailing  custom  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  England,  and  has  been  general  in  this  country 
until  lately.  It  was  defended,  so  far  as  concerned  Latin,  with 
much  earnestness  and  ability  by  a  writer  in  this  Journal  for 
January,  1861.  It  was  there  urged  that  the  adoption  of  a  new 
pronunciation  for  Latin  would  unsettle  the  sounds  of  Latin 
words  &miliarly  used  in  English,  such  e^  prima  Jaciej  quid  pro 
quo,  eiceterctj  as  well  as  English  words  derived  directly  from  Latin 
and  retaining  a  great  similarity  of  form,  as  neceeaityj  civil,  lucid, 
Of  course  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  Greek,  though  in 
less  degree,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  force  in  it  in  either  case. 
The  few  Latin  phrases  used  in  English  speech  need  not  by  any 
means  follow  the  pronunciation  which  we  adopt  for  the  lan- 
guage in  our  schools.  Most  people  who  study  Latin  learn 
eksterd,  as  a  naturalized  English  word  with  an  English 
pronunciation,  long  before  they  decline  penna.  These  familiar 
phrases  would  keep  their  old  sounds  in  peace,  and  no  one 
would  be  troubled  by  the  difference.  The  parallel  case  of 
French  words  has  been  settled  so.  We  use  Paris,  Versailles, 
cfiampagne,  envelope,  frarichise,  cotillion,  and  many  other  bor- 
rowed French  words,  sounding  them  as  English,  but  no  one 
would  think  of  giving  them  this  pronunciation  when  he  read 
them  on  a  French  page.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  words 
derived  more  remotely  from  Greek  or  Latin  and  retaining  a 
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similarity  of  form.  An  argument  from  this  source  against  a 
special  pronunciation  of  those  languages  would  apply  with 
equal  force  against  a  special  pronunciation  of  Q-erman,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  In  the  words  above  men- 
tioned there  is  as  great  a  similarity  between  the  English  forms 
and  those  of  the  Romance  languages  as  between  the  English 
and  the  Latin.  Shall  then  all  the  Romance  languages  be  pro- 
nounced on  English  rules  ?  This  is  enough  to  show  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  difficulty  on  this  score  of  giving  a  special 
pronunciation  to  Greek  and  Latin.  We  learn  the  pronunciation 
of  living  languages  without  fear  of  injuring  thereby  our  com- 
mand of  our  own  or  of  affecting  the  common  pronunciation  of 
English  words  derived  or  borrowed  from  them.  Indeed  it  may 
be  urged  with  reason  that  the  learning  a  special  pronunciation 
is  a  material  part  of  the  benefit  involved  in  learning  a  new 
languaga  It  is  admitted  that  to  learn  another  language  besides 
one's  vernacular  is  a  benefit,  that  it  widens  the  mental  horizon 
and  gives  truer  views  of  the  vernacular  itself  and  new  concep- 
tions of  the  expression  of  thought  It  does  one  good  to  take 
a  position  outside  of  his  native  tongue,  so  as  to  look  back  upon 
it  The  same  may  with  justice  be  said  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  pronunciation.  It  disciplines  the  tongue  and  makes  it 
more  flexible  and  obedient  It  gives  a  better  understanding  of 
the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  one^s  own  language,  espe- 
cially  if  the  new  one  be  historically  connected  with  it  It 
cultivates  the  memory  and  power  of  observation  and  trains  the 
ear  to  the  distinctions  of  phonetica  If  then  it  is  true  that  it 
is  a  benefit  to  a  man  to  acquire  other  languages  than  his  own 
and  that  every  new  language  learnt  helps  to  the  acquisition  of 
another,  in  the  same  way,  though  of  course  in  less  degree,  it  is 
true  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  carry  in  his  head  as  many 
pronunciations  as  he  can.  The  danger  of  confusing  them  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  inappreciable. 

Further,  we  object  to  this  system  of  pronouncing  the  classi- 
cal languages  according  to  the  rules  of  one's  own  tongue,  that 
it  introduces  confusion  and  variety  where  uniformity  and  mu- 
tual intelligibility  are  desirable.  So  great  is  the  facility  of 
intercourse  now  between  different  countries  that  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  in  America  and  Germany  not  only  know 
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what  is  done  in  their  line  of  work  by  each  other,  but  frequently 
communicate  with  and  visit  one  another.  Every  winter  sees 
thousands  of  Americans  studying  in  Germany,  and  every  win- 
ter brings  thousands  of  Germans  here,  some  of  them  educated 
men  who  hope  to  support  themselves  by  teaching  the  classics, 
and  who  generally  soon  acquaint  themselves  with  American 
scholars.  Scholarship  is  one  of  the  bonds  between  diflFerent 
members  of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  drawn  as  close  as  possible  It  is  desirable  that  what 
a  man  learns  in  one  country  should  be  readily  available  for 
profit  or  for  mere  intercourse  in  another.  Thus  the  argument 
for  a  uniform  pronunciation  of  the  two  classical  languages  rests 
in  part  on  the  same  solid  ground  as  the  argument  for  an  inter- 
national copyright 

Again,  another  reason  for  not  pronouncing  the  classical  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  any  modem  language  is  that  to  do  so  is 
to  undo  the  work  of  time  and  disregard  distinctions  of  race.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  in  diflFer- 
ent countries  there  have  been  changes  in  the  sounds  attached 
to  certain  inherited  or  borrowed  characters  in  our  alphabeta 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  ever  had  in  Greek  or  a  in 
Latin  the  usual  sound  of  a  long  in  English  (as  in  tame),  or  that 
V  or  the  Latin  u  ever  had  the  sound  we  give  to  tt  in  hut  So  of 
the  diphthongs ;  eu  in  German,  in  French,  and  in  English 
stands  for  three  totally  distinct  and  different  sounds.  It  cannot 
have  had  all  three  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  to  give  it  either 
always  because  your  mother  tongue  does  so  seems  hardly  de- 
fensible. There  is  an  eflfect  upon  pronunciation  which  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  progress  of  time,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
to  general  causes  so  hidden  and  complex  that  we  can  only  sura 
them  up  into  a  phrase  by  ascribing  the  result  to  historical 
development  Thus  the  aspirate  sounds  in  our  family  of  lan- 
guages have  certainly  changed  in  sound  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  since  the  time  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Then  they  were 
sounded  p'ha^  fha^  k^ha^  as  mutes  with  a  distinct  aspiration 
ibJlowing  them.  Now  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe 
giveph  the  sound  of/  while  English  and  modem  Greek  give 
A  a  sound  unknown  to  German  and  most  of  the  Romance 
langoageSb     So  b  and  d  have  in  modem  Greek  passed  into  v  and 
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th  sonant  Another  example  is  what  is  known  as  lotacism,  the 
tendency  of  other  vowels  to  pass  into  the  sound  represented  in 
English  by  ee.  These  facts  belong  to  the  progress  or  corrup- 
tion of  language.  The  classical  and  the  modern  tongues  stand 
upon  different  planes  of  development,  in  pronunciation  as  well 
as  in  inflection  and  syntax,  and  the  modern  languages  differ 
among  themselves  in  this  respect,  but  in  less  degrea  To  force 
the  modem  sounds  upon  the  given  characters  in  ancient  lan- 
guages is  to  ignore  these  progressive  changes  of  two  thousand 
years. 

Again,  the  modem  science  of  etymology  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  laws  of  phonetics,  which  find  in  some  respects  their  best 
illustration  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  grammar.  That  lan- 
guage displays  the  original  sounds  of  our  family  of  languages, 
that  is,  the  earliest  condition  of  them  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Now  a  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  con- 
formed to  the  phonetic  laws  deduced  from  Sanskrit  would 
make  the  study  of  etymology  more  intelligible  and  profitable 
than  one  baaed  on  the  laws  of  any  modern  language.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  greater  or  less  historic  truth,  such  a  pronuncia- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  the  general  laws  of  sound,  and  is 
therefore  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance,  as  the  others  are,  to 
the  understanding  of  the  laws  of  etymology. 

Finally,  this  method  of  pronouncing  Greek  or  Latin  by  the 
laws  of  one's  own  language  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  ob- 
jectionable for  the  speakers  of  English.  With  all  its  beauties 
and  capacities,  the  English  language  is  very  ill  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  pronunciation.  German  or  Italian  has  its  definite, 
simple,  almost  invariable  rules,  after  which  a  consistent  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  framed,  but  to  form  one  upon 
English  rule  or  custom  would  be  like  steering  a  ship  by  a 
sea  gull's  flight  What  rules  can  determine  the  normal  sound 
of  a  in  English,  or  of  thf  That  language  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  guide  for  the  pronunciation  of  any  other,  in  which 
such  a  combination  as  the  following  is  possible : — 

"  Though  the  tough  oough  aod  hiccough  plough  me  through.** 

IIL  We  have  assumed  thus  far  that  the  Greek  is  a  dead 
language,  but  there  are  many,  perhaps  a  growing  number,  who 
earnestly  maintain  that  it  is  a  living  language  and  should  be 
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piDDonnced  eveiywhere  as  those  who  now  use  it  pronounce  it 
It  cannot  with  truth  be  maintained  that  ancient  Greek,  the 
Greek  of  Xenophon,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  Lucian, 
is  really  a  living  language  to-day.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  is  going  on  a  vigorous  attempt  to  revive  it  in  daily  use 
unoDg  those  who  have  the  modem  Greek  or  Bomaic  as  their 
Ternacular.  Whether  that  attempt  will  succeed  or  not,  is  still 
aa  open  question,  but  the  question  to  be  considered  here  is  a 
Tcry  different  one,  whether  the  pronunciation  in  use  among  the 
modem  Greeks  ought  to  be  adopted  by  students  of  ancient 
Greek  all  over  the  world.  Before  considering  the  peculiarities 
of  this  pronunciation,  let  us  discuss  briefly  the  general  argu- 
ments that  are  advanced  in  its  favor. 

The  modem  Greeks  maintain  stoutly  that  they  have  their 
language,  including  of  course  its  pronunciation,  by  direct  in- 
heritance from  the  Greeks  of  antiquity,  and  that  this  fact  es- 
tablishes a  strong  presumption,  or  rather  positive  proof,  of  the 
oonectness  of  their  pronunciation.  How  can  these  outside 
barbarians,  say  they,  who  know  our  language,  the  language  of 
our  ancestors,  only  from  books,  presume  to  claim  that  they 
know  its  proper  pronunciation  better  than  we,  who  have  learnt 
it  from  our  mothers  and  so  on  back  in  an  unbroken  line,  who 
hear  it  and  speak  it  daily  ?  To  this  we  outside  barbarians  may 
feirly  answer  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  determined  how 
the  language  was  pronounced  at  any  point  in  antiquity, — ^that 
the  centuries  of  slavery  in  which  their  ancestors  have  lain, 
without  education  and  without  literature,  would  naturally  warp 
and  corrupt  their  pronunciation  from  the  state  in  which  Aris- 
totle, for  instance,  had  it, — and  that  the  peculiarities  which  they 
would  impose  upon  us  imply  precisely  such  changes  as  we  see 
to  have  occurred  in  other  languages  in  a  process  of  deteriora 
tion.  The  &ct  that  Pittakes  or  Bangabes  pronounces  a  Greek 
word  in  a  certain  way  is  no  proof  either  that  Xenophon  or 
Aristotle  pronounced  it  in  the  same  way,  or  that  that  pronun- 
ciation is  the  absolutely  right  one,  or  that  it  is  the  one  best 
fitted  for  the  use  which  scholars  and  teachers  in  other  lands 
make  of  the  languaga 

The  only  other  argument  worth  considering  in  favor  of  the 
modem  Greek  pronunciation  is  that  the  adoption  of  it  by  other 
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nations  would  facilitate  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
modem  Greeks.  This  object  itself,  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber and  relative  insignificance  of  the  Greek-speaking  commu- 
nities, is  of  little  importance ;  and  when  one  considers  besides 
how  much  more  than  the  pronunciation  must  needs  be  learnt 
before  a  student  fix>m  any  college  or  university  in  the  world 
can  enter  into  real  communication  on  business  or  any  other 
subject  with  a  modem  Greek,  it  loses  all  weight  whatever  as 
an  argument  Until  Greek  is  taught  conversationally  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  applied  as  the  modem  Greeks  are 
trying  to  apply  it  to  our  modem  civilization,  it  cannot  become 
a  medium  of  communication  between  them  and  American  or 
European  students.  Suppose  a  student  &om  our  best  teachers 
of  ancient  Greek  to  visit  Athens.  He  could  not  hire  a  boat  to 
land  him,  nor  a  carriage  to  take  him  up  to  the  city.  No  effort 
of  pronunciation  would  make  such  words  as  (iovXofjLai  f-iicf- 
BovixBai  TiXofov  rt,  i'va  TtopeuBco  e/V  Trjy  yijv  intelligible  to 
a  boatman,  nor  would  any  knowledge  of  pronunciation  enable 
our  student  to  understand  opiare^  xvpul  edco  dvai  v  fiapKat 
VOL  TO  napoo  avro,  to  xiftooril  Ba  aa^  HocTTiirtjeya  rZoDav- 
T^iyep,  He  would  be  unable  to  say  "how  do  you  do?"  to 
any  one  he  might  meet,  so  as  to  be  understood,  unless  he  should 
remember  a  phrase  from  some  classical  author  and  the  modem 
Athenian  should  happen  to  recall  it  also.  If  a  Greek  said 
"how  do  you  do?  "to  him  {rl  na^vere  ;\  he  would  under- 
stand him  to  mean  "  why  are  you  weary  ?  "  or  "  at  what  are  you 
laboring  ?  "  He  could  not  order  his  dinner  at  a  hotel,  unless 
he  could  spell  out  the  written  bill  of  fiire  (and  the  modern 
Greek  running  hand  is  as  different  from  a  printed  text  as  their 
pronunciation  from  oura),  and  make  a  dash  at  what  seemed 
possibly  eatabla  At  every  turn  in  business  or  social  life, 
Italian  words  or  Turkish  words  or  French  or  even  German 
words  would  meet  him,  which  no  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, with  any  pronunciation,  would  help  him  to  understand. 
He  must  study  modem  Greek  as  a  distinct  and  special  study, 
the  language  as  well  as  the  pronunciation,  to  be  able  to  have 
real  intercourse  with  any  but  the  classical  scholars  of  modem 
Greece. 
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It  is  certainly  a  singular  claim  which  the  modem  Greeks 
make  with  so  much  fervor  and  pertinacity.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  Italians  make  the  same  claim  in  regard  to  Latin,  or 
the  Grermans  in  r^ard  to  Gothic,  that  the  learned  everywhere 
should  pronounce  those  dead  languages  by  the  rules  of  their 
living  successors.  Yet  it  might  be  made  with  equal  justice,  so 
£ftr  as  the  claim  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  founded  on  direct  de- 
scent iroTEL  the  ancient  occupants  of  their  land.  There  has  been 
probably  no  less  intermixture  of  foreign  blood,  certainly  no 
less  disturbance  in  the  transmission  of  language  from  invasion, 
slavery,  and  centuries  of  barbarism,  in  the  case  of  Greece  than 
in  that  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  peculiarities 
in  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation,  taking  them  up  singly. 

L  The  disregard  of  the  rough  breathing.  No  distinction  of 
sound  is  made  between  the  rough  and  the  smooth  breathings^ 
This  is  so  striking  a  peculiarity  that  we  should  certainly  expect 
to  find  it  defended,  if  any  argument  could  be  made  in  its  fitvor. 
But  the  two  standard  writers*  among  the  modem  Greeks 
make  no  defense  of  it  at  all  They  admit  that  the  aspirate 
must  have  had  some  effect  in  the  pronimciation  of  ancient 
Grreekf  and  can  only  urge  that  such  facts  as  the  occasional 
omission  of  it  in  inscriptions,  certain  witticisms  involving  a 
play  upon  words  which  differed  only  in  having  or  not  having 
it,  and  the  warnings  recorded  against  confusing  such  words, 
prove  that  its  actual  influence  upon  the  sound  of  a  word  must 
have  been  slight  Quite  as  stroug  an  argument  might  be  made 
out  against  sounding  h  in  English. 

2.  The  disregard  of  the  distinction  of  quantity  in  vowels. 
Of  this  too  we  find  no  real  defense  in  either  of  these  writera 
One  of  them  indeed  ai^es  against  following  quantity  in  read- 
ing the  ancient  poets,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
words  intelligible  when  the  written  accent  is  disregarded 
This  difficulty  we  must  acknowledga  It  is  impossible  to  read 
with  simultaneous  observance  of  the  rhythmic  and  the  tonic 


*  Aaastaalus  G^orgiades.  Tractatus  de  Elementorum  Graeoomm  Pronundatione. 
6r.  «t  Lat     Paris.  1812. 

KoDstantinoe  Oekonomoe.  VLtfH  rJjc  yvifoiac  wpofop3c  7%  'EXXtprndfc  y?Moaifr 
^tpXUfv,    St.  Peterabtug,  18S9. 
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accent,  unless  with  very  slow  and  laborious  utterance.  It  may 
be  a  lost  art ;  it  may  never  have  been  done  as  we  try  to  do  it 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  metre  was  founded 
on  quantity.  The  other  writer  admits  that  this  distinction  in 
vowel-sounds  ought  to  be  observed,  and  wishes  it  taught  to 
children  so  that  in  time  the  language  might  regain  what  it  has 
lost  To  us  it  seems  beyond  question  desirable  to  observe  this 
distinction  in  our  acquired  pronunciation,  nor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult if  students  were  taught  from  the  banning  to  observe  it 
and  to  learn  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  as  an  essential  part,  as 
much  so  as  the  letters  themselves,  of  every  new  word  they  meet 

8.  Pronunciation  according  to  the  written  accent  On  this 
point  the  advocates  of  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  had  a 
clear  advantage  over  their  early  adversaries,  the  followers  of 
Erasmua  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  accents  when 
applied  by  the  grammarian  Aristophanes  (about  150  B.  C.) 
were  intended  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  approved  in  his 
time.  They  furnish  the  best  guide  we  can  have  to  determine 
the  emphasized  syllable  in  a  word.  Moreover  they  are  useful 
in  many  cases  to  distinguish  different  words,  or  different  senses 
of  the  same  word,  or  different  parts  in  the  inflection  of  a  word. 
On  both  accounts  it  is  important  that  the  place  of  the  accent  in 
every  word  should  be  known  by  the  student,  which  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  pronouncing  strictly  and  uniformly  accord- 
ing to  the  accent 

4.  The  vowels.  Five  of  the  vowels,  ot^  e,  i,  o  and  <w,  have 
what  are  called  the  Italian  sounds ;  a  like  a  in  father j  e  like  at 
in  rain,  i  like  ee  in  iee,  o  and  oo  like  o  in  noble  (this  last  however 
approaching  to  the  sound  of  au  in  aught)  To  v  they  give  the 
same  sound  as  to  i,  but  the  two  writers  referred  to  above  make 
no  confident  defense  of  this  pronunciation-  They  endeavor  to 
show  that  in  ancient  Greek  the  two  letters  had  nearly  the  same 
sound,  by  such  weak  arguments  as  their  interchange  in  words 
played  upon  in  jokes,  or  in  words  of  kindred  origin,  e.  g.  /Si/3Xos 
and  fivpXo^  (why  not  as  well  use  nporepoi  and  npvravii  to 
prove  similiarity  of  sound  between  o  and  u?  Such  a  case  rather 
proves  difference  of  sound,  to  distinguish  difference  of  mean- 
ing). The  more  reasonable  of  the  two  admits  that  the  proper 
pronunciation  would  be  that  of  the  French  u.     To  the  remain- 
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ing  simple  vowel  also,  7,  the  modem  Greeks  give  the  sound  of 
t.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  the  points  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  writer  just  referred  to,  Georgiades,  in  defense  of 
this  pronunciation  of  //. 

He  argues  first  that  the  name  of  the  letter,  ffra^  shows  that  it 
is  not  a  long  f,  for,  if  it  were,  we  should  have  the  names 
tuixpov- and  Tf  fxeynty  just  as  we  have  o  pLixpov  and  00  ^uycr. 
This  argument  might  have  force,  if  we  could  imagine  the 
Greeks  to  have  devised  or  selected  this  character  as  a  letter  in 
their  alphabet,  because  they  felt  the  want  of  a  character  for 
long  f.  But  in  &ct  all  we  know  about  it  is  that  the  Athenians 
found  the  letter  in  use  among  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  adopted 
it  into  official  use  among  themselves  by  a  decree  in  408  B.  C. 
It  must  of  course  have  been  known  to  individuals  (as  is  proved 
by  the  fragment  of  Euripides  in  Atk  10,  p.  464)  and  perhaps 
commonly  used  in  private  documents  before  that  time,  and 
they  took  its  form  and  name  from  the  lonians.  They  in  their 
torn  had  probably  borrowed  both  form  and  name  from  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  where  it  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  Heih, 
which  is  a  mere  rough  breathing.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have 
given  the  character  a  sound  and  use  of  their  own,  but  the 
other  use  survived  in  its  divided  halves,  which  became  the 
rough  and  smooth  breathings.  In  early  inscriptions  the  whole 
letter  is  used  for  the  rough  breathing. 

His  second  argument  is  that  the  change  of  stf  to  71^  as  aug- 
ment meant  a  difference  of  sound,  not  of  quantity,  for  the  eo 
being  a  diphthong  was  long  of  itseK  (The  difference  of  sound 
is  intelligible  when  one  recalls  the  modem  pronunciation  of 
these  diphthongs,  wherein  evxoptai,  rfvxofjLtjv  are  ephchomai^ 
eephchomeen).  But  why  should  the  temporal  augment  {xportH/} 
av£ffaii  in  the  Greek  grammarians)  be  a  change  of  sound,  and 
not  an  increase  of  quantity  (time)  in  this  diphthong  only  ?  What 
was  it  in  oixoptaiy  cpxo^tjv  f  The  loss  in  the  modem  language 
of  the  distinction  of  quantity  is  the  only  reason,  but  that  is 
virtually  the  loss  of  the  temporal  augment  altogether. 

His  next  two  arguments  are  founded  on  the  strange  miscon- 
ception that  the  so-called  Erasmian  pronunciation  makes  rf 
flound  like  two  distinct  epsilona  For,  says  he,  why  should  the 
poets  resolve  7  into  f ^ ,  or  contract  ft  into  7,  if  both  soimds  are 
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alike  7  Why  again,  asks  he,  do  we  find  ff  in  some  words,  as 
iiXdcopy  never  contracted  into  7,  if  they  are  the  same  sound  ? 
But  nobody  pronounces  7  in  two  syllablea 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers, 
and  the  first  is  cited  from  an  unnamed  grammarian  to  this 
effect:  "verbs  in  -rfyoa  are  written  with  77,  as  ^VY^y  except 
(Tiydb  and  others,  which  have  t,  inelyot)  with  «i,  dvolyco  with 
01,  arvydb  with  u"  Without  name  or  date,  such  testimony  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  author's  own  statement  of  the  fact. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  general  statement  that  in  ancient  man- 
'  uscripts  these  letters  are  often  substituted,  one  for  the  other. 
Unless  the  time  of  the  evidence  is  fixed,  it  is  worthlesa  Ev- 
erybody knows  they  are  pronounced  alike  now ;  the  question  is 
how  early  did  they  begin  to  be  so  pronounced 

Then  comes  a  play  upon  the  words  XPV<^'^^^  and  ^pwrrzavoi, 
quoted  firom  Justin  the  Martyr,  and  used  as  an  argument ! 
And  then  quotations  fix>m  Eustathius,  distinguishing  between 
i^Koa  and  ixcoy  ff^Bv  and  ifiBVy  and  other  like  cases,  which  all 
indicate  likeness  of  sound  in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (I2th  c&a- 
tuiy  of  our  era)  between  7  and  i,  but  not  identity.  Also 
Suidas  (9th-llth  century)  in  his  Lexicon  arranges  the  letters 
not  in  the  usual  alphabetic  order,  but  according  to  sound,  and 
puts  7  and  z  together. 

Then  our  author  goes  back  1500  years,  and  refutes  an  aigu* 
ment  drawn  by  his  opponents  fix>m  Plato's  Cratylus  (426  C). 
Neither  argument  nor  refutation  has  any  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion how  Plato  pronounced  7,  and  neither  need  be  noticed  here. 
In  another  passage,  however,  which  he  quotes  from  the  same 
dialogue  (418  C),  three  forms  of  the  word  ff^ipav  are  men- 
tioned as  prevailing  at  different  times,  i^pavy  i/iipavy  and 
^piipav.  This  certainly  indicates  different  sounds  for  the  let- 
ters 7  and  t  (as  well  as  for  the  two  breathings),  and  Q^orgiades 
can  only  say  that  here  Plato  is  talking  of  etymology,  not  of 
sound 

Next  comes  Gkden  (2d  century  of  our  era),  who  speaks  of  e 
and  Tfp  o  and  oa,  as  often  interchanged  in  writings  through 
ignorance;  Georgiades  says  that  this  does  not  prove  that  e  and 
r;  were  pronounced  alike,  but  refers  to  their  being  represented 
by  one  character,  f.    This  however  is  hardly  true  of  the  time  of 
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Galen^  and  his  remark,  so  fiir  as  it  goes,  proves  similarity  of 
soand  for  c  and  77.  He  says  nothing  of  confusion  between  1^ 
and  z. 

The  testimony  of  Sextns  (2d-Sd  oentury)  gives  our  author 
some  troubla  It  is  substantially  as  follows :  "  a,  t  and  v  are 
the  same  whether  long  or  short  But  e  lengthened  becomes  rfy 
and  rf  shortened  becomes  e.  They  make  but  one  element  (of 
the  alphabet),  having  the  same  force.  In  the  same  way  o  and  00 
are  but  one  element,  having  the  same  riature  with  one  another." 
Geoigiades  can  only  answer  that  because  Sextus  uses  6vva/m 
in  speaking  of  €  and  7,  but  <pvift^  in  speaking  of  o  and  a?,  he 
cannot  have  pronounced  the  first  pair  alike  in  the  way  in  which 
he  did  the  second 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  is  next  referred  to,  as  describing 
certain  delicate  distinctions  in  the  sound  of  v,  i  and  Vy  which 
were  made  and  recognized  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  have 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  tima  Georgiades  claims  that  these 
ware  merely  shades  of  difference  in  one  sound,  that  of  t, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  an  idea  in 
DionyEdua  He  describes  the  vowels  in  the  order  of  precession 
from  most  open  to  most  dosed,  a,  7,  a»^  v,  t,  saying  nothing  of 
any  resemblance  between  7  and  the  last  two. 

One  or  two  other  points  in  this  author  we  have  passed  over, 
because  they  interrupted  the  series  of  references  to  ancient  au- 
thorities and  were  of  so  little  weight  of  themselvea  One  is  an 
aigument  fix>m  the  Coptic  alphabet  where  the  letters  are  named 
fiidoy  Zldoy  xi^^9  ^i^oiy  (which  by  the  way  would  prove  as 
well  the  sound  of  S  for  r);  another  from  the  pronunciation 
given  in  the  Latin  church  to  xvpiB  iXirfffov ;  another  fix)m 
the  two  forms  ^di  and  ide  used  in  poetry  as  identical 

When  then  we  look  back  over  this  writer's  ancient  authori- 
ties, what  do  they  amount  to  ?  Not  one  of  them  gives  any 
support  to  ike  modem  Greek  pronunciation  of  v,  except  the 
unknown  Grammarian  and  the  writers  of  manuscripts,  whose 
date  he  does  not  giva  Plato,  Galen,  Dionysius  Halicamassen- 
ais,  Sextus, — all  the  early  authorities — speak  in  a.  way  which 
indicates  rather  difference  of  sound  between  tf  and  z,  and  two 
of  tiiem  suggest  likeness  between  rj  and  f.  To  this  may  be 
added  the^  evidence  recently  adduced  (in  a  communication  by 
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Professor  James  Hadley  made  to  the  Americjan  Oriental  Soci- 
ety at  Cambridge,  May  18,  1870)  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
script of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  which  contains  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  transcribed  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters. 
In  it  the  Greek  letter  7  (and  7/)  is  represented  by  i  and  e,  the 
instances  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two,  which 
seems  to  show  that  neither  representation  quite  suited  the  writ- 
er's impression  of  the  sound,  and  that  it  really  lay  between  the 
two,  being  a  close  e  somewhat  near  to  i  (ec).  The  writer  prob- 
ably got  his  idea  of  the  sound  from  Greek  lips,  and  his  diffi- 
culty in  reproducing  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  modem  lotacism 
had  not  fiiUy  established  itself  at  that  time. 

Let  us  now  see  what  means  we  have,  independently  of  an- 
cient authorities,  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  sound  of  7  in 
antiquity. 

1.  It  is  singular  that  in  regard  to  7  and  oj  only  of  the  vowels 
we  have  information  as  to  their  formal  adoption  into  the  alpha- 
bet in  use  at  Athens.  Plutarch  (lst-2d  century),  Athenaeus 
(lst-2d  century),  and  several  early  scholiasts,  mention  the  fact 
above  referred  to,  that  a  decree  in  the  year  408  B.  C.  required 
the  use  in  public  monuments  of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  which  dif- 
fered from  the  Attic  in  having  H,  W^  /2,  and  H  s^ssk  vowel,  not 
a  mere  breathing.  The  scholiast  on  Eurip.  Phoen.  682  (quoted 
in  Sophocles*  History  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  21)  says  that 
€  was  the  short  vowel  corresponding  to  7,  and  o  to  co, 

2.  In  the  grammar  of  the  language,  7  is  the  recognized  rep- 
resentative of  e  lengthened,  just  as  <»  is  of  o.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  bring  together  here  a  few  of  the  well-known  &cts  of 
this  kind,  to  show  how  regularly  this  occurs.  (1)  In  the  con- 
sonant declension  of  nouns,  where  after  a  liquid  S  is  not  used 
as  the  nominative  case-ending.  Thus  narrfp^  stem  narep^  like 
piftcop^  st  PV^^P'  So  in  adjective-nouns,  as  riptfv,  st  repev, 
like  Tcinoav^  st  itEnov,  So  also  in  such  compounds  as  evyevrf^y 
Bt  BvyBve^.  (2)  In  verbs — (a)  In  the  augment,  as  eyelpcoy 
ffyeipov^  like  oq^elXaoy  ^(petXov.  (b)  At  the  end  of  vowel 
stems  before  a  consonant,  as  qfikio),  <ptXi^ffcoy  like  dt^XocOy  dtf- 
XcoGoD.  (c).  In  the  aorist  passive  systems,  before  a  single  con- 
sonant, as  bXv^tjvj  but  Xv^ivro^.  (So  in  the  Homeric  forms 
such  as  EKra^ev(r)  for  ixra^tfcfay,)     Also  in  the  optative, 
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as  srairjVy  but  oraUv{r),  (d)  In  the  subjunctive,  which  dif- 
fers fiom  the  indicative  only  in  having  long  vowels  where  the 
latter  has  short  ones ;  as  Xvrftai  instead  of  kveraty  like  Xvco^at 
instead  of  Xvo^au 

Other  facts  firom  the  same  department  of  the  language  sug- 
gest that  the  sound  of  ;;  had  more  affinity  to  a  than  to  z,  or 
was  on  the  a  side  of  e,  so  to  speak.  (1)  Verb  stems  containing 
fi  sometimes  lengthen  it  to  v,  as  tz/kw,  st  r^x.  (The  analogy 
of  the  protractions  of  y  to  f  <  and  ^\k>  eu  suggest  that  this  may 
be  an  instance  of  contraction,  as  if  rrfKoo  arose  from  teaxGo.) 
(2)  In  the  first  of  the  two  vowel  declensions  7;  appears  in  Ionic, 
and,  except  after  f ,  z  and  p,  in  Attic  also  for  long  a.  So  too  in 
verb  inflection,  as  npiaoo^  ripiTfaco,  with  the  same  limitation, 
for  Tteipaco  has  in  Attic  naipdaco.  (3)  The  usual  contraction 
of  for  is  into  77,  as  yereaiy  ykvtj.  No  combination  of  vowels  of 
which  I  is  one  contracts  into  7.  The  fact  that  f  e  never  (except 
in  cases  like  yevee,  ysvrf)  contracts  into  v»  but  always  into  ei, 
seems  to  indicate  a  difference  of  sound  between  7  and  ei,  which 
the  modem  Greeks  pronounce  alike.  It  can  hardly  be  that  7 
was  closer  in  sound  to  i  than  ei  was,  for  it  arises  firom  a  com- 
bination of  vowels  of  which  a  was  one.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  if  Tf  -was  long  f,  then  e£  ought  to  contract  into  it,  for  00 
fonns,  not  a>,  but  ov. 

These  fkmiliar  facts  establish  a  presumption  for  giving  to  tf 
the  sound  of  «  prolonged,  and  if  to  this  presumption  we  add 
the  facts  above  mentioned,  that  no  ancient  authority  endorses 
the  pronunciation  of  it  like  z,  and  that  even  in  the  9th  or  10th 
century  it  was  yet  unsettled,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  prefer, 
for  our  use  of  the  language,  the  former  sound. 

5.  The  diphthongs.  As  to  the  modem  pronunciation  of  the 
diphthongs  but  little  need  be  said. 

ai  is  pronounced  like  b.  The  arguments  of  the  modem 
Greek  writers  in  defense  of  this  sound  are  like  those  given  in 
i^rd  to  77,  and  contain  no  real  proof.  The  transcriptions  into 
Latin  by  ae  proves  nothing,  for  ae  was  in  Varro'a  time  (116-28 
B.  C.)  a  diphthong  in  sound,  a  later  way  of  writing  ai,  and  dif- 
fered from  e  (Corssen,  Aussprache  des  Lateinischen,  quoted  by 
Cartius,  Erlauterungen  etc.,  p.  20). 
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Bi  is  pronounced  like  z.  This  sound  it  seems  to  have  adopted 
very  early,  yet  in  Aristotle's  time  et  and  rf  were  so  nearly  alike 
as  to  admit  a  play  upon  the  words  BpaTret  tre  and  Qparrtf  <T€ 
(sc.  iyiyvTfire),  The  modem  Greeks  use  this  to  prove  that  et 
had  the  sound  of  i,  but  that  is  assuming  that  rj  had  also,  si 
often  arises  from  contraction  of  f  and  z,  as  in  noXBi',  noXti^ 
often  also  from  ef,  as  in  qflXeSy  <p{\€i, 

ot  is  pronounced  like  z.  The  passages  from  Basilius  Magnus 
and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  quoted  by  Curtius  (Erlaut  p. 
21  f)  show  that  in  the  fourth  century  and  even  as  late  probably 
as  the  eleventh,  oi  had  the  sound  of  the  French  u. 

av  and  €v  have  the  sounds  of  cj/'and  ^before  a  surd,  av  and 
ev  before  a  sonant  Here  the  modem  Greeks  diflfer  widely  ftom 
all  others  who  have  formed  a  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, in  that  they  give  to  v  after  these  two  letters,  a  and  f,  the 
value  of  a  semi- vowel,  a  fticative  or  continuative  sound  The 
first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  why  v  has  this  sound  after 
these  two  letters  only.  Why  not  also  after  o,  so  that  we  should 
hear  from  them  Sftos  for  ovro?^  as  well  as  oMs  for  avro?^  6vros 
for  ovpo^  as  well  as  evrus  for  evpvs?  And  certainly  they  ought 
to  say  bo/s  for  /3ovs,  The  second  question  is,  why,  if  this  pro- 
nunciation is  as  old  as  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the  accents, 
it  was  not  indicated  by  putting  the  accent  and  breathing  over  the 
a  and  f ,  instead  of  over  the  t^  as  in  real  diphthongs.  There  is 
no  other  case  of  an  accent  or  breathing  over  a  consonant  or  semi 
vowel,  except  the  breathing  over  initial  p.  A  third  question  is, 
what  shall  be  said  of  those  cases  in  Homer  where  one  of  these 
diphthongs  is  resolved  into  two  vowel  elements.  How  shall 
dvyeveio?  be  pronounced,  or  how  the  change  of  sound  in  its  tJ  be 
explained  ?  Again,  what  reason  shall  be  given  for  the  metrical 
quantity  of  a  syllable  consisting  of  oev  or  et)  and  followed  by  a 
vowel  ?  Such  a  syllable  we  call  long  by  nature,  as  being  a 
diphthong,  but  how  is  it  long  if  the  t;  is  a  consonant  ?  Again, 
as  Gurtius  suggests  (£rl.  p.  18),  how  could  such  a  form  as 
nenaldevvrai  be  tolerated,  when  rervTcvrai  was  not?  Other 
questions  might  be  asked,  not  less  difficult  to  answer,  but  we 
turn  to  the  historical  evidence  for  ascertaining  the  antiquity  of 
this  pronunciation.  Nothing  is  given  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Cicero.     He  writes  (de  divin.  2,  40) :  "  quum  M.  Crassus  exer- 
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dtam  Bnmduflii  imponerety  qiiidam  in  porta  caricas  Caiino 
adductas  vendens  cauneas  clamitabat  Dicamus,  si  placet,  men* 
itnm  ab  eo  Grassuxn  caveret  ne  iret;  neo  fuisse  peritunim,  si 
omini  paraisset"  This  certainly  seems  to  imply  for  cawneaa 
the  pronunciation  cavneas,  to  make  it  possible  to  understand  it 
cave  ne  eas  and  draw  from  it  an  omen.  But  the  best  authority 
on  Latin  pronunciation,  Goraeen,  tells  us  (Beitrage,  etc,  I,  p. 
136)  that  the  v  in  such  a  phrase  as  oav^  ne  eas  became  a  u  in 
pronanciation,  as  it  was  written  in  cautum, 

6.  The  consonants.  In  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  of 
the  consonants,  there  is  only  one  peculiarity  which  need  be 
noticed  here.  All  the  sonant  mutes,  /H,  y,  S^  have  passed  into 
firicative  or  continuative  sounds,  so  that  they  would  be  repre- 
sented in  English  by  v,  a  sort  of  hard  y,  and  th  sonant  (as  in 
this,  not  as  in  thin).  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  letters  had  anciently  this  pronunciation,  and 
in  fact  they  are  so  described  by  the  early  grammarians  that 
they  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  mutes,  complete  check- 
sonnda.  Besides  the  same  process  of  change  appears  to  have 
gone  on  to  some  extent  in  the  Bomance  languages  in  their  de- 
seent  from  Latin.  In  the  case  of  i,  not  only  the  sound,  but  the 
character  is  changed ;  in  many  cases  it  has  passed  into  v.  g 
nndeigoes  a  similar  change  of  sound  before  certain  letters,  and 
so  in  some  cases  does  also  d  in  Spanish,  having  the  form  of  z 
and  the  sound  of  ftu  In  the  other  consonants  the  peculiarities 
of  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  are  unimportant 

IT.  K  then  we  decide  that  we  cannot  pronounce  Greek  as 
the  smcient  Greeks  did,  because  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  sufficient  exactness  what  their  pronunciation  at  any  given 
time  was, — if  we  find  serious  objections  to  the  plan  of  each 
nation's  pronouncing  Greek  according  to  the  rules  of  its  own  lan- 
gnage, — ^if  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  the  modem 
Oreek  or  Romaic  pronunciation, — what  course  is  left  for  us 
to  take?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  the  purpose 
for  which  we  use  the  language  ought  to  be  borne  always  in 
mind.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  teach  students  to  converse  in 
it  or  to  use  it  in  any  way  as  a  means  of  communication.  We 
do  not  try  to  reproduce  in  our  lecture  rooms  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  a  Homeric  rhapsodist,  an    actor   in  the  Dionysiac 
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theatre,  or  an  orator  upon  the  bema.  Neither  is  it  any  object 
to  us  to  teach  students  to  apply  the  sounds  of  JSnglish  letters 
to  strange  charactera  We  use  the  language  as  a  means  of 
instruction  for  three  reasons :  because  the  study  of  it  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline,  because  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  a  language  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  philology, 
and  because  the  literature  and  history  of  the  people  who  devel- 
oped it  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  accessible 
to  us.  Our  use  of  it  therefore  is  purely  scientific  and  educa- 
tional, and  our  pronunciation  of  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  science  and  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  education. 
What  then  can  science  do  for  us  in  this  case?  We  have 
admitted  that  we  cannot  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek  in  the  classical  period.  We  can  however 
decide  with  some  confidence  upon  a  series  of  sounds  as  belong- 
ing at  some  time  in  the  past,  though  the  time  cannot  be  fixed, 
to  the  characters  which  make  up  our  Indo-European  alphabets. 
The  simple  vowels  and  consonants  would  be  pronounced  with 
general  agreement  by  all  who  should  undertake  to  settle  their 
pronunciation  by  the  indications  of  Sanskrit  and  the  laws  of 
phonetics  in  our  family  of  languages.  It  is  on  the  historical 
questions,  how  this  or  that  letter  was  sounded  at  such  and 
such  a  time,  that  men  disagree.  In  determining  phihhgvcaUy 
a  scheme  of  pronunciation  to  suit  both  Latin  and  Greek,  dif- 
ferent inquirers  would  reach  results  in  the  main  harmonious. 
If  such  a  scheme  were  adopted  in  our  schools  and  collies,  it 
would  be  a  continual  training  for  the  tongues  and  ears  of 
students,  preparing  them  to  understand  the  sounds  of  other 
kindred  languages  and  to  reproduce  them  accurately,  as  well  as 
to  observe  in  each  the  particulars  in  which  it  has  departed  fix>m 
the  common  original  It  would  familiarize  them  with  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  sounds  of  the  characters,  and  thus 
with  the  relations  of  the  different  sounds  themselves,  and  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  the  teaching  of  etymology.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking boy,  in  particular,  it  would  lifk  out  of  the  fog  in 
which  his  mind  is  shrouded  as  to  phonetics  by  our  irregular 
and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  detestable  pronunciation. 

What  then  would  be  our  system  of  pronunciation  founded 
on    these   principles?     We   will   sketch   briefly  its  outlines, 
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though  to  fill  out  the  details  and  defend  it  at  all  points 
demands  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  more  time  than 
we  have  at  command.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  hardly 
any  innovations  upon  a  system  already  widely  prevalent 

In  such  a  scheme,  the  rough  breathing,  the  (distinction  in 
quantity  of  vowels,  and  the  written  accent  would  all  have  effect 
upon  ^e  pronunciation  of  words.  For  similar  distinctions 
prevail  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin,  and  it  is  evident  Irom  their 
existence  in  Greek  that  they  must  have  had  some  force  there 
also. 

In  such  a  scheme  the  simple  vowels  are  three,  a,  t,  and  tu 
As  to  the  sound  of  the  Greek  representative  characters,  the 
only  dispute  is  in  regard  to  i;,  whether  it  remained  simple, 
with  the  sound  u,  or  was  combined  with  a  vanishing  i  sound. 
This  doubt  affects  only  the  historical  question,  how  far  back 
the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  goes  in  that  particular.  In 
our  purely  scientific  and  pedagogic  use  of  the  language  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  question,  unless  we  find  that  this 
modem  sound  (or  that  of  the  French  u)  appears  in  some  way 
in  the  ancient  language,  affecting  its  forma  It  might  make 
itself  felt  in  passing  into,  taking  the  place  of,  or  combining 
with,  other  sounds,  so  that  this  particular  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  would  be  of  importance  in  the  study  of  the  languaga 
But  it  seems  in  &ct  to  have  no  such  effect,  and  hence  we  make 
no  exception  for  it,  but  give  it  the  sound  which  originally  the 
character  must  have  represented.  If  however  any  one  urges 
against  this  the  Latin  transcription  of  it  by  y,  we  should  make 
no  objection  to  giving  it  that  sound,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
writers  of  later  date  than  the  earliest  record  of  such  transcrip- 
tion. The  other,  the  compound,  vowels  range  themselves  in 
this  scheme,  £  and  i;  as  the  short  and  long  forms  of  the  sound 
which  stands  between  a  and  i,  o  and  co  of  that  which  stands 
between  a  and  u  We  would  make  a  distinction  of  time  only 
between  the  members  of  each  of  these  pairs,  pronouncing  them 
e  and  e,  6  and  o ;  and  a  like  distinction  of  time  only  should  be 
made  in  the  other  vowel  sounds  whenever  their  quantity  can 
be  determined.  A  slight  difference  of  sound  will  almost  inevi- 
tably be  made  between  closed  and  open  syllables,  but  it  should 
be  as  alight  as  possible. 
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In  such  a  scheme  the  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  would  be 
determined  by  combining  as  closely  as  possible  the  sounds  of 
the  two  elements  of  which  each  is  composed.  No  one  can 
maintain  that  the  sounds  thus  produced  were  precisely  and 
uniformly  given  to  these  characters  at  any  point  in  the  progress 
of  Greek  literature.  It  is  even  probable  from  the  numerous 
and  puzzling  peculiarities  of  diphthongs  as  to  their  origin  in 
Greek  and  as  to  their  sound  in  other  languages  where  we  have 
knowledge  of  it,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  different  sounds 
to  these  combinations  in  some  cases  from  those  that  on  this 
plan  we  should  adopt  Still  as  we  cannot  now  ascertain  what 
those  sounds  were,  and  as  our  object  in  studying  the  language 
is  purely  scientific  and  educational,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  indi- 
cations given  by  the  scientific  study  of  language,  as  we  did  in 
the  case  of  the  simple  vowels.  On  such  a  plan  the  sounds  of 
the  diphthongs  would  be  as  follows : 

at  like  i  in  high^  with  perhaps  a  little  clearer  sound  of  a  at 
the  beginning. 

av  like  ou  in  round. 

ei  like  ei  in  rein, 

€v  like  you. 

oi  like  oi  in  point,  o  sounding  like  au  in  aught 

ou  like  00  in  boot 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  variation  here  from  the 
sounds  usually  given  to  the  diphthongs  in  what  is  miscalled 
the  contuiental  system  of  pronunciation,  is  in  et,  which  is 
sounded  usually  like  ai.  Thus  the  word  civat  would  be  pro- 
nounced on  this  system  aenaij  not  ainai.  In  &vor  of  such  a 
change  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  principle 
of  combining  the  sounds  which  the  two  elements  have  sepa- 
rately, and  that  it  gives  a  clear  distinction  among  all  the  diph- 
thongs by  removing  the  only  remaining  case  of  confusion.  It 
is  true  this  sound  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  v»  but  a 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  vanishing  i  sound  in  the  diphthong 
will  distinguish  them.  The  reason  of  their  likeness  is  that 
both  are  compounded  sounds  and  of  nearly  the  same  elementa 
The  old  principle  of  Erasmus,  whether  suggested  at  first  in 
joke  or  not,  whether  afterwards  retracted  by  its  author  or  not, 
seems  to  be  a  just  principle  on  scientific  grounds, — ^to  give  each 
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element  some  effect  in  the  combinatioii.  The  test  word  pro- 
posed by  some  writers,  lleipaief^  dative  singular  of  Ueipaisv?, 
is  as  easily  uttered  and  as  euphonious  on  one  system  as  on  the 
other. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  so  far  as  those  of 
Sanskrit  and  G-reek  coincide,  the  sounds  of  the  former  should 
be  applied  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  they  were,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  the  original  consonant  sound  of  Aryan 
language.  This  rule  would  give  to  fi,  y,  6j  the  sounds  of  the 
English  6,  g  hard,  and  d.  If  however  it  could  be  shown  on 
on  good  evidence  of  real  antiquity  that  in  the  classical  period 
these  sonant  checks  or  mutes  had  already  passed  into  the  cor- 
responding sonknt  firicatives,  then  we  would  admit  so  far  the 
historical  argument  and  give  them  these  sounds.  That  we 
believe  has  not  yet  been  done. 

With  regard  to  the  aspirates  also  there  is  difficulty.  Did 
they  have  in  Greek  at  any  time  the  sounds  they  have  in  San- 
skrit^ p'Aa,  A'Ao,  (h(Lf  or  had  they  already  in  Homeric  time  or 
earlier  passed  over  to  the  modem  fricative  sounds,  jpA,  ch  gut- 
tural, and  th  ?  This  question  must  apparently  be  settled  by 
arguments  drawn  fix)m  the  phenomena  of  the  languaga  Into 
that  discussion  we  do  not  propose  here  to  enter,  but  only  to 
suggest  the  scheme  best  fitted  for  "our  educational  use  of  the 
languaga  In  such  a  scheme  the  aspirates  would  have  their 
usual  sounds,  the  same  in  general  which  their  representatives 
have  in  the  modem  European  languages,  (p  like  /or  ph^  ^  like 
ft  surd,  and  x  lil^^  ^'^  German  ch  alter  i.  Until  the  historical 
aigument  for  a  change  to  the  earlier  sounds  of  the  aspirates  is 
made  out  more  clearly  than  it  seems  to  be  now,  it  is  better  to 
adhere  in  practice  to  this  system.  In  such  a  scheme  <§  would 
have  the  sound  of  ds,  not  of  z  alona  This  appears  to  be 
required  by  the  phonetic  facts  of  the  language.  And  so  S 
should  have  a  distinct  ks  sound,  as  it  has  in  modem  Greek, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  syllable.  There  is  too 
much  carelessness  in  this  respect  among  teachera  Many  allow 
it  the  sound  of  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  As  to  the  other 
consonants  there  is  no  difference  and  there  need  be  no  further 
discussion. 
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Article  IEL— TAINE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands,  By  H.  Taink  Trans- 
lated by  J.  DuRAND.  New  York,  Leypoldt  &  Holt  1871. 
16mo,  pp.  190. 

They  who  have  recognized  the  peculiar  charm  of  M.  Taine's 
previous  contributions  to  art-literature,  will  welcome  this  little 
volume,  which,  we  infer,  is  the  precursor  of  a  more  full  and 
detailed  analysis  of  Dutch  Art. 

There  is  a  certain  breadth  and  impastic  vigor — ^if  the  term  is 
admissible — in  the  style  of  M.  Taine,  that  is  wonderfully  cap- 
tivating. It  is  sensuous,  but  nevertheless  eminently  suggestive ; 
it  conveys  a  pleasing  sense  of  that  ease  and  mastery  which  are 
the  result  of  ripe  reflection  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  We  yield  our  faculties  willingly,  to  be  "  breathed  " 
by  this  more  than  half-pagan,  vigorous  thinker ;  while,  over 
a  few  half-obliterated  facts  of  history,  he  throws  a  peculiar 
light  of  his  own  which  calls  them  into  forcible  relief  and 
meaning.  It  is  in  the  cool  reflection  of  after-thought  that  we 
question  the  moral  basis  of  this,  unique  mind,  which,  in  his 
analyses  of  those  profound  religious  motives  that  underlie  art, 
life,  and  character,  preserves  an  impassive  coldness  and  reserve, 
that  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  sympathy  and 
coloring  which  he  bestows  upon,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  the 
fascinating  dream  of  a  sensuous  and  full-blown  existence  *  * 
jfrankly  pagan." 

In  this  respect  we  have  in  M.  Taine,  qualities  of  mind  and 
temperament  notably  opposed  to  opposite  tendencies  in  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  which,  we  think,  furnish  a  healthful  offset  to  the, 
not  altogether  satis&ctory,  analysis  of  art  which  we  have  in 
the  works  of  the  latter. 

These  two  authors,  so  opposite  in  their  views,  their  feelings, 
and  sympathies,  are  equally  true  and  just  in  their  respective 
aims,  and,  within  their  limits,  in  their  apprehension  of  the 
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subject  Mr.  Buskin  affects  the  subjective,  moral  aspect,  the 
influences,  and  motives  of  art ;  while  M.  Taine  is  more  concerned 
with  its  objective  phase,  its  sensuous,  positive  characteristics, 
and  its  physical  causes  and  relatione  Either  view,  in  itself,  is 
bat  a  partial,  and  therefore  incomplete  conception  of  the  catho- 
lic wholeness  of  a  subject  which  has  its  objective  and  subject 
tive  phases,  and  which  may  not  be  regarded  as  limited  in  its 
expression  to  either  of  these  motives,  but  is  equally  capable, 
with  full  dignity  and  justness,  of  recognizing  and  following 
both.  It  is,  consequently,  through  the  combined  or  blended 
views  of  these  two  vigorous  and  truth-searching  minds,  that  a 
more  just  and  whole  conception  of  art  may  be  formed ;  for  in 
this  connection  the  deficiencies  which  they  individually  exhibit 
are  properly  counterbalanced. 

The  descriptive  powers  of  AL  Taine  are  unrivalled.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  translating  into  words  the  most  subtle  and 
varied  action  of  form  and  color,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  with 
a  precision  and  sensuous  charm  of  expression  that  seem  to 
sweep  the  chords  of  our  sensibilities  like  some  passionate 
melody  under  the  touch  of  a  master.  His  backgrounds  possess 
the  very  atmosphere  of  life,  evanescent,  palpitating,  varying  in 
their  motive  with  the  character  of  that  which  they  so  charm- 
ingly relieve ;  and  into  them  he  seems  gladly  to  retire,  under 
their  sensuous  hold  upon  his  sympathies,  as  if  escaping  from 
something  less  congenial,  or  less  in  harmony  with  his  introspec- 
tive thought  His  sense  of  color  is  that  of  a  Venetian  painter. 
There  are  some  descriptive  passages  in  his  works  on  Italian 
art — as,  for  instance,  the  approach  to  Venice,  or  the  Boman 
Campagna — which  have  all  the  Mlness  and  richness  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Paul  Veronese;  And  in  the  little  book  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  his  sketches  of  scenery  are  most  vivid 
and  truthful  and  awaken  the  liveliest  recollections  of  Dutch 
and  Belgic  landscape.  It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary 
sympathy  that  he  approaches  the  art  of  Bubens;  so  pagan, 
sensuous,  and  grand  in  its  volume  and  scope.  *' Never,"  he 
exclaims,  ''  did  artistic  sympathy  clasp  nature  in  such  an  open 
and  universal  embrace."  But  in  contrasting  his  art  with  tihat 
of  Titian,  M.  Taine  seems  not  to  recognize  that  Bubens  was  a 
eohrist^  while  Titian  was  a  tomst^  and  consequently  their  art 
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doest  not  admit  of  comparison.  Rubens  seems  moat  fittingly  to 
respond  to  Taine's  own  sensibility,  and  in  interpreting  his  art 
he  is  no  less  eloquent  than  just  In  many  respects  no  writer 
has  more  thoroughly  rendered  the  true  spirit,  the  broad  and 
catholic  nature  of  art,  or  more  justly  determined  its  relations 
and  its  influences,  than  M.  Taine.  He  approaches  it  with  the 
artistic  sense  and  sympathies  of  a  painter ;  and  in  his  delineation 
of  character  and  traits,  he  seizes  upon  essentials  with  the  eye 
of  the  consummate  artist  who  never  disregards  his  limited 
means  or  their  judicious  economies.  In  this,  the  latest  of  his 
works,  "The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands,"  M. 
Taine  gives  us  a  racy  and  just  view  of  the  habits,  peculiarities, 
and  general  character  of  the  Netherlands  people ;  and  exhibits 
their  art  as  the  natural  outgrowth,  or  blossom,  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  first  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  his  work,  under 
"Permanent  Causes,"  he  divides  mankind  into  two  groups, 
which,  he  says,  "have  been,  and  still  are,  the  principal  factors  of 
modem  civilization ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  Latin  or  Latinized 
people — the  Italians,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  on 
the  other,  the  Germanic  people — ^the  Belgians,  Dutch,  Germans, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  English,  Scotch,  and  Americana 
In  the  Latin  group  the  Italians  are  undeniably  the  best  artists ; 
in  the  Germanic  group  they  are  indisputably  the  Flemings 
and  the  Dutch.  In  studying,  accordingly,  the  history  of  art 
along  with  these  two  races,  we  are  studying  the  history  of 
modem  art  with  its  greatest  and  most  opposite  representa- 
tives." 

He  then  considers  "  the  common  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  and  the  differences  by  which  it  is  opposed  to  the 
Latin  raca"  In  this  he  is  impartial,  just,  and  discriminating. 
Speaking  of  the  temperament  of  the  latter,  he  describes  it  as 
"coveting  keen  emotions,"  and  incapable  of  being  happy  with 
moderate  ones.  "They  are  like  people  who,  accustomed  to 
eating  oranges,  throw  away  carrots  and  turnips ;  and  yet  it  is 
carrots  and  turnips,  and  other  equally  insipid  vegetables,  which 
make  up  our  ordinaiy  diet"  He  closes  his  remarks  on  the 
vivacity  and  excitability  of  the  French  people,  thus — "Suc- 
cess in  life  depends  on  knowing  how  to  be  patient,  how  to 
endure  drudgery,  how  to  unmake  and  remake,  how  to  recom* 
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menoe  and  continue  without  allowing  the  tide  of  anger  or  the 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  arrest  or  divert  the  daily  effort" 
Speaking  of  the  German,  he  says,  "he  is  less  solicitous  of 
agreeable  emotions ;  he  can,  without  weariness,  do  disagreeable 
things.  His  senses  being  blunter,  he  prefers  depth  to  form, 
and  truth  within  to  show  without,  *  *  ♦  he  has  an  idea  of 
sequence,  and  can  persist  in  enterprises  the  issue  of  which  is  of 
long  achievement  Consider,  in  effect,  the  Germanic  people  of 
the  present  day  and  throughout  history.  They  are,  primarily, 
the  great  laborers  of  the  world ;  in  matters  of  intellect  none 
equal  them ;  in  erudition,  in  philosophy,  in  the  most  crabbed 
linguistic  studies,  in  voluminous  editions,  dictionaries,  and  other 
compilations,  in  researches  of  the  laboratory,  in  all  science,  in 
short,  whatever  stem  and  hard,  but  necessary  and  preparatory 
work  there  is  to  be  done,  that  is  their  province ;  patiently,  and 
with  most  conmiendable  self-sacrifice  they  hew  out  every  stone 
that  enters  into  the  edifice  of  modem  times." 

He  sums  up  his  analysis  of  Latin  and  Germanic  character 
thus : — "  The  Latins  show  a  decided  taste  for  the  eternal  and 
decorative  aspect  of  things,  for  a  pompous  display  feeding  the 
senses  and  vanity,  for  logical  order,  outward  symmetry  and 
pleasing  arrangement,  in  short,  for  form.  The  Germanic  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  have  rather  inclined  to  the  inward  order 
of  things,  to  truth  itself,  in  fiact,  to  the  fundamental"  He  then 
goes  on  to  contrast  their  literatures.  Those  "of  Latin  popula- 
tions are  classic  and  nearly  allied  to  Greek  poesy,  Roman  elo- 
quence, the  Italian  renaissance,  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIY ;  tiiey 
refine  and  ennoble,  they  embellish  and  prune,  tiiey  systematize 
and  give  proportion.  Their  latest  masterpiece  is  the  drama  of 
Bacine,  who  is  the  painter  of  princdy  ways,  court  proprieties, 
social  paragons,  and  cultivated  natures ;  the  master  of  an  orator- 
ical style,  skillful  composition,  and  literary  eleganca  The 
Oerman  literatures,  on  the  contrary,  are  romantic;  their  primi- 
tive source  is  the  Edda  and  the  ancient  Sagas  of  the  north ; 
their  greatest  masterpiece  is  the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  that  is 
to  say  the  crude  and  complete  representation  of  actual  life, 
with  all  its  atrocious,  ignoble,  and  common-place  details,  its 
sublime  and  brutal  instincts,  the  entire  outgrowth  of  human 
character  displayed  before  us." 
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Of  their  opposing  religious  characteristics,  he  says,  viewing 
them  "  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  people  of  Europe  had 
to  choose  their  faith,  that  is  to  say  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
those  who  have  studied  original  documents  know  what  this  at 
that  time  meant;  what  secret  preferences  kept  some  in  the 
ancient  faith  and  led  others  to  take  the  new  one.  All  Latin 
populations,  up  to  the  last,  remained  Catholic ;  they  were  not 
willing  to  renounce  their  intellectual  habits ;  they  remained 
faithful  to  tradition ;  they  continued  subject  to  authority ; 
they  were  aflPected  through  sensuous  externalities — the  pomp  of 
worship,  the  imposing  system  of  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  ma- 
jestic conception  of  Catholic  unity  and  Catholic  perpetuity ; 
they  attached  absolute  importance  to  the  rites,  outward  works, 
and  visible  acts  through  which  piety  is  manifested.  Almost 
all  the  Germanic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  became  Protestant& 
The  Germanic  peoples  subordinated  outward  to  inward  worship. 
They  made  salvation  to  consist  in  a  renewal  of  the  heart  and 
of  religious  sentiment ;  they  made  the  formal  authority  of  the 
church  yield  to  personal  convictions ;  through  this  predomin- 
ance of  the  fundamental,  form  became  accessory,  worship,  daily 
life,  and  rites  being  modified  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  arts 
the  same  opposition  of  instincts  produced  an  analogous  con- 
trast of  taste  and  style." 

He  then  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  influences  of  soil  and 
climate  upon  peoples,  and  upon  the  Netherlands  people  in 
particular,  and  it  is  here  we  have  his  consummate  delineation 
of  the  landscapes  peculiar  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  "  Of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  Belgium  is  the  one 
which  with  an  equal  area  supports  the  most  inhabitants ;  she 
feeds  twice  as  many  as  France.  *  *  ♦  Between  Brussels  and 
Malines  begins  the  broad  prairie,  here  and  there  striped  with 
rows  of  poplars,  intersected  with  water-courses  and  fences, 
where  cattle  browse  throughout  the  year,  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  hay,  milk,  cheese,  and  meat"  In  Holland  "the 
winds  sweep  unimpeded  across  their  flat  country  and  over  the 
turbulent  ocean ;  swelling  the  sails  of  vessels  and  moving  the 
wings  of  windmills ;  you  observe  at  every  turn  of  the  road 
one  of  these  enormous  structures,  a  hundred  feet  high.  *  * 
Prom  the  steamer,  in  front  of  Amsterdam,  you  see,  stretching 
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off  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  an  infinite  spider's  web,  a 
light,  indistinct,  and  complex  fiinge  of  masts  and  arms  of  wind- 
mills encircling  the  horizon  with  their  innumerable  fibres.  *  * 
A  bluish  or  gray  vapor  is  constantly  rising  from  the  canals,  the 
rivers,  the  sea,  and  from  the  saturated  soil ;  a  universal  haze 
fonns  a  soft  gauze  over  objects,  even  in  the  finest  weather. 
Flying  scuds,  like  thin,  half-torn,  white  drapery,  float  over  the 
meadows  night  and  morning.  I  have  repeatedly  stood  on  the 
quays  of  the  Scheldt  contemplating  the  broad,  pallid,  and 
dightly  rippled  water,  on  which  float  the  dark  hulks.  The  river 
shines,  and  on  its  flat  sur&ce  the  hazy  light  reflects  here  and 
there  unsteady  scintillations.  Clouds  ascend  constantly  around 
the  horizon,  their  pale,  leaden  hue  and  their  motionless  files 
suggesting  an  army  of  spectres,  the  spectres  of  the  humid  soil, 
like  so  many  phantoms,  always  reviving  and  bringing  back  the 
eternal  showers.  *  *  *  In  Italy  a  tone  remains  fixed;  the 
steady  light  of  the  sky  maintains  it  for  so  many  hours.  *  *  In 
Flanders  it  varies  incessantly  along  with  the  variations  of  light 
and  the  ambient  vapor."  The  varied  "universal  green  of  the 
country  *  *  has  for  complement  or  relief  the  blackness  of 
{clouds  which  suddenly  melt  away  in  transient  showers,  the 
grayness  of  scattered  and  ragged  banks  of  fog,  *the  vague, 
bluish  network  enveloping  distances,  the  sparkling  of  flicker- 
ing  light  arrested  in  flying  scuds-eometimes  the  dazzling  satin 
of  a  motionless  cloud,  or  some  abrupt  opening  through  which 
the  azure  penetrates.  A  sky  which  is  thus  filled  up,  thus 
mobile,  thus  adapted  to  harmonizing,  varying,  and  emphasizing 
the  tones  of  the  earth,  affords  a  colorist  school  Herei,  as  at 
Venice,  art  has  followed  nature,  the  hand  having  been  forcibly 
guided  by  optical  sensations." 

His  sketches  of  Dutch  life  are  no  less  admirable  and  truthfiil  ; 
of  their  thrift,  their  cleanliness,  their  passive  content  under  the 
extraordinary  struggle  life  has  undergone  in  Holland ;  these  he 
touches  upon  with  his  peculiar  skill,  and  draws  from  them  the 
most  just  reflections. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  under  **  Historic  Epochs,"  he 
opens  thus — "  We  find  four  distinct  periods  in  the  pictorial  art 
of  the  Netherlands,  and,  through  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
each  corresponds  to  a  distinct  historic  period.    Here  as  every- 
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where,  art  translates  life;  the  talent  and  task  of  the  painter 
change  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  public."  *  ♦  *  The  first  period  extends 
from  1400  to  1580 ;  issuing  ^^  from  a  renaissance,  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  great  development  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  intellect" 
About  this  time  "authority  becomes  recognized  and  society 
organized  *  *  man  abandons  the  ascetic  and  ecclesiastic  r^me 
that  he  may  interest  himself  in  nature  and  enjoy  life.  *  *  On 
all  sides  we  see  the  mediaQval  spirit  undergoing  change  and 
disintegration.  ♦  *  *  In  the  accounts  and  chronicles  of  the 
period,  we  follow  the  course  of  a  broad,  golden  stream,  glis- 
tening" with  frivolity,  the  outflowing  of  a  sensuous  imagina- 
tion, "  of  fancy  rather  than  of  faith."  He  touches,  in  the  details 
of  this  period,  the  pomp,  the  ceremony,  the  cavalcades,  the 
sensuous  aims  and  surroundings  of  life,  with  the  fidelity  and 
evident  satisfaction  of  the  Dutch  painters  he  has  under  con- 
sideration. Closing  his  interesting  sketch  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms by  remarking  that  "  the  men  of  this  time,  in  curiosity  and 
flights  of  the  imagination,  are  nothing  but  children ;  their  strong- 
est desire  is  to  amuse  the  eye :  they  sport  with  life  as  with  a 
magic  lantern."  All  this  "shows  us  a  rude  society,  a  race  of 
the  North,  an  incipient  civilization  still  infantile  and  barbarous ; 
the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Italian  taste  are  wanting  in  these 
contemporaries  of  the  Medicis.  •  «  «  The  Bymbolic  age  gives 
way  to  the  picturesque  age ;  *  *  and  here  the  sixteenth  century 
renaissance  took  place  within  religious  limits.  Man,  in  making 
the  present  life  more  attractive,  never  lost  sight  of  that  to  come, 
and  displayed  his  picturesque  invention  in  the  manifestation 
of  a  vivacious  Christianity  instead  of  expressing,  as  in  Italy,  a 
restored  paganism."  Then  to  exhibit  the  art  of  this  period,  he 
continues — "  artists  take  interest  in  actual  life;  their  figures  are 
no  longer  symbols  like  the  illuminations  of  ancient  missals,  nor 
purified  spirits  like  the  Madonnas  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  but 
living  beings  and  bodies.  *  *  Nature  evidently  is  now  discov- 
ered by  them."  They  have  mastered  the  true  character  "of 
visible  realities ;  and  moreover,  they  delight  in  them.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Look  at  the  calm  and  transparent  water,  the  bright  meadows, 
the  blooming  trees,  the  sunny  distances  of  their  admirable 
landscapes.    Observe  their  coloring — the  strongest  and  richest 
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ever  seen.  *  *  ♦  The  azure  recesses  of  long  falling  robes,  the 
green  draperies  like  a  summer  field  permeated  with  sunshine, 
the  display  of  gold  skirts  trimmed  with  black  [this  sense  of 
color  outrivals  Tennyson's],  the  strong  light  which  warms  and 
^vens  the  whole  scene ;  you  have  a  concert  in  which  each 
instroment  sounds  its  proper  note,  and  the  more  true  because 
the  more  sonorou&" 

In  his  second  period,  M.  Taine  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of 
Rubens;  exhibiting  art  as  having  degenerated  through  Italian 
importations;  less  spontaneous,  less  natural  as  the  free  expres- 
sion of  personal  feeling  and  experienca  *'  Toward  1620  the 
Flemish  painters  began  to  borrow  from  the  artists  of  Florence 
and  Bome.  John  of  Mabuse  is  the  first  one  who,  in  1618,  on 
returning  from  Italy,  introduced  the  Italian  into  the  old  style, 
and  the  rest  followed.  *  *  *  When  the  painter  returns  from 
Rome  and  strives  to  pursue  Italian  art,  his  surroundings  oppose 
his  education ;  his  sentiment  being  no  longer  renewed  through 
his  contact  with  living  nature,  he  is  reduced  to  his  souvenirs." 
How  true  this  is  of  all  experience  in  literature  and  art  Con- 
trasting the  art  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  represents  the  Floren- 
tine School,  with  Netherlands  art,  M.  Taine  continues  In  the 
former,  '*  tbe  essential  consists  of  the  noble  and  the  grandiose 
type  *  *  representing  man  in  general,  and  not  a  special  man. 
Their  personages  are  in  a  superior  world,  because  they  are  of  a 
world  which  is  not;  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  scene  they 
depict  is  the  nullity  of  time  and  spaca  Nothing  is  more  op- 
posed to  Germanic  and  Flemish  genius,  which  sees  things  as 
they  are  in  their  entirety  and  complexity ;  *  *  ♦  which  loves 
not  merely  human  nature  but  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate.'^ Consequently,  in  these  importations  of  foreign  ideas, 
it  subjects  itself  to  a  contrary  discipline,  and  "  loses  the  qual- 
ities it  had  without  acquiring  those  it  had  not  *  *  *  We  feel 
in  the  artist  a  perverted  talent,  a  natural  disposition  thwarted, 
an  instinct  working  against  the  grain ;  a  prose-writer,  bom  for 
Darrating  social  incidents,  of  whom  the  public  demands  epics 
in  sounding  Alexandrines.  This  period  of  Flemish  art  is 
analogous  to  that  of  English  literature  after  the  Restoration. 
In  both  cases  Germanic  art  attempts  to  be  classic;  in  both 
cases  the  contrast  between  education  and  nature  produces  hybrid 
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works  and  multiplied  fitilures,"  and  yet  genuine  Flemish  art 
"  still  subsists  underneath  the  other.  In  vain  does  the  genius 
of  a  people  yield  to  foreign  influences.  It  always  recovers. 
These  are  temporary,  while  that  is  eternal ;  it  belongs  to  the 
flesh  and  the  blood,  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  the  structure 
and  degree  of  activity  of  brain  and  senses ;  all  are  animating 
forces  incessantly  renewed  and  everywhere  present,  and  which 
the  transient  applause  of  a  superior  civilization  neither  under- 
mines nor  destroya" 

In  his  third  epoch,  M.  Taine  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  historic  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  dominant  traits  of  these,  henceforth,  distinct  peoplea 
Within  the  range  and  scope  of  the  genius  of  Bubens  is  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Belgian  people,  of 
which  he  is  accepted  as  the  typa  After  narrating  the  wars, 
calamities,  and  struggles,  from  which  they  emerged  at  the  close 
of  this  epoch,  he  continues:  "It  is  circumstances  like  these 
out  of  which  always  spring  a  spontaneous  literature  and  an 
original  art ;  *  *  *  it  is  only  later  that  conceptions  get  to  be 
over-refined  and  weakened;  they  are  now  broad  and  simple. 
*  *  After  an  active  generation  which  has  suffered  and  created^ 
comes  the  poetic  generation  which  writes,  paints,  or  modela" 
Among  the  painters  of  this  time  "there  is  one  who  seems  to 
efface  the  rest;  indeed  no  name  in  the  history  of  art  is  greater, 
and  there  are  only  three  or  four  as  great  But  Bubens  is  not 
an  isolated  genius,  the  number  as  well  as  the  resemblance  of 
surrounding  talents  showing  that  the  efflorescence  of  which  he 
is  the  most  beautiful  emanation  is  the  product  of  his  time  and 
peopla  ♦  *  His  art  is  truly  Flemish;  everything  issues  from 
and  centers  on  a  mother  idea  which  is  new  and  national ;  it  is 
harmonious,  spontaneous,  and  original ;  in  this  respect  it  con- 
trastB  with  the  foregoing,  which  is  only  a  discordant  iioitotion. 
From  Greece  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to  Venice,  from  Venice 
to  Antwerp,  *  *  the  conception  of  man  and  of  life  goes  on,  de- 
creasing  in  nobleness  and  increasing  in  breadth."  Of  the  spe- 
cial art  of  Bubens,  he  says — "  No  one  has  endowed  figures  with 
such  spirit,  with  a  gesture  so  impulsive,  with  an  impetuosity  so 
abandoned  and  furious;  *  *  His  personages  speak;  their  re< 
pose  itself  is  suspended  on  the  verge  of  action ;  we  feel  what 
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they  have  just  accomplished  and  what  they  are  about  to  do. 
The  present  with  them  is  impregnated  with  the  past  and  big 
with  the  fotuie ;  not  only  the  whole  face  but  the  entire  attitude 
conspires  to  manifest  the  flowing  stream  of  their  thought,  feeUng, 
and  complete  being.  The  most  fleeting  and  most  subtle  shades 
of  sentiment  belong  to  Bubens ;  in  this  respect  he  is  a  treasure 
for  noyelist  and  psychologist ;  no  one  has  gone  beyond  him  in 
knowledge  of  the  living  organism  and  of  the  animal  man." 

In  the  fourth  and  last  period,  after  noticing  the  distinctions 
between  the  Southern  provinces  which  are  "  henceforth  subject 
and  Catholic,  following  tiie  Italian  road  in  art,"  and  the  prov- 
inces of  the  North,  "  which  became  free  and  Protestant,"  M. 
Taine  sketches  with  much  truth  and  force,  the  main  features  of 
Dutch  history  and  people,  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of 
^eir  commercial  activity,  their  habits  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics under  a  new  order  of  things — ^the  freedom  of  con- 
science and  '^the  rights  of  the  citizen  respected" — under  a 
strong  love  of  liberty,  respected  privileges,  and  great  self-reli- 
ance. ''  Much  production  and  light  consumption  is  the  mode 
of  growth  of  public  prosperity."  At  this  time,  about  1600, 
"the  Dutch  are  two  centuries  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  *  * 
Under  these  circumstances  the  national  art  appears.  All  the 
great  original  painters  are  bom  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  grave  danger  had  passed  away,  when 
final  victory  was  assured.  *  *  *  To  their  realistic  imagina* 
tions  and  amidst  their  republican  customs,  in  this  land  where  a 
shoemaking  privateer  can  become  vice-admiral,  the  most  inter- 
esting figure  is  one  of  its  own  citizens,  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  draped  or  undraped  like  a  Greek,  but  in  his  own 
costume  and  ordinary  attitude,  some  good  magistrate  or  valiant 
office."  Art  is  represented  in  the  genius  of  Bembrandt,  Franz 
Hals,  and  Ferdinand  BoL  They  find  no  need  to  transform  man 
and  his  surroundings  "in  order  to  ennoble  them;  they  are 
satisfied  if  they  are  worthy  of  interest  Nature,  in  herself, 
whatever  she  may  be,  whether  human,  animal,  vegetable,  or 
inanimate,  with  all  her  irregularities,  minutise,  and  omisions,  is 
inherently  right,  and,  when  comprehended,  people  love  and  de- 
light to  contemplate  her.  The  obfect  of  art  is  not  to  change  her^ 
but  to  interpret  her ;  through  sympathy  it  rer^ders  her  beautifuL^* 
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The  italics  are  our  own ;  for  this  last  expression  of  M.  Taine's 
is  worthy  of  special  emphasis.  He  continues :  "  There  is  no 
school  [other  than  this  Dutch  school]  in  which  artists  of  origi- 
nal talent  are  so  numerous.  When  the  domain  of  art  consists, 
not  of  a  small  summit,  but  of  the  wide  expanse  of  life,  it  offers 
to  each  mind  a  distinct  field ;  the  ideal  is  narrow,  and  inhabited 
only  by  two  or  three  geniuses ;  the  real  is  immense,  and  pro- 
vides places  for  fifty  men  of  talent" 

Rembrandt,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  vigorous  and  original 
in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  Ls  the  accepted  type  of  the  art  of 
this  peopla  "Constantly  collecting  his  materials,  living  in 
solitude  and  borne  along  by  the  growth  of  an  extraordinary 
faculty,  he  lived,  like  Balzac,  a  magician  and  a  visionary  in  a 
world  fashioned  by  his  own  hand  and  of  which  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  key.  Superior  to  all  painters  in  the  native  delicacy 
and  keenness  of  his  optical  perceptions,  he  comprehended  this 
truth  and  adhered  to  it  in  all  its  consequences,  that,  to  the  eye, 
the  essence  of  a  visible  object  consists  of  the  spot  {tache\  that 
the  simplest  color  is  infinitely  complex,  that  every  visual  sen- 
sation is  the  product  of  its  elements  coupled  with  its  surround- 
ings, *  *  that  the  principal  feature  of  a  picture  is  the  ever- 
present,  tremulous,  colored  atmosphere  into  which  figures  are 
plunged  like  fishes  in  the  sea.  He  renders  this  atmosphere 
palpable,  and  revealed  to  us  its  mysterious  and  thronging  pop- 
ulation ;  he  impregnated  it  with  the  light  of  his  own  country— 
a  feeble,  yellow  illumination  like  a  lamp  in  a  cellar;  he  felt  the 
mournful  struggle  between  it  and  shadow,  the  weakness  of 
vanishing  rays  dying  away  in  gloom.  *  *  *  He  found  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  inanimate  world,  the  completest  and  most 
expressive  drama,  all  contrasts  and  all  conflicts,  whatever  is 
overwhelming  and  painfully  lugubrious  in  night,  whatever  is 
most  fleeting  and  saddest  in  ambiguous  shadow,  whatever  is 
most  violent  and  most  irresistible  in  the  irruption  of  daylight" 
Hence  he  has  succeeded  in  concentrating  upon  the  individual, 
"  the  infinite  and  indefinable  complications  of  the  moral  being, 
the  whole  of  that  changeable  imprint  which  concentrates  in- 
stanteously  on  a  face  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  which  Shake- 
speare alone  saw  with  an  equally  prodigious  lucidity.  In  this 
respect  he  is  the  most  original  of  modem  artists,  and  foi^^es  one 
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end  of  the  chain  of  which  the  Greeks  forged  the  other.  ♦  ♦  * 
His  successors  resemble  men  who  attempt  to  speak  with  nothing 
to  say.  *  *  *  Hence  it  is  that,  through  an  admirable  concord- 
ance, we  see  picturesque  invention  terminating  with  practical 
eneigy."  Thereafter,  talent  subsides  and  only  manifests  itself 
upon  subjects  requiring  less  invention,  and  even  this  'Hasts  but 
a  few  years,  similar  to  a  tenacious  clump  of  bushes  on  a  dry 
soil  whereon  all  the  great  trees  have  died.  This  dies  in  its 
torn  and  the  ground  remains  vacant  It  is  the  last  evidence  of 
the  dependence  which  attaches  individual  originality  to  social 
life,  and  proportions  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  artist  to  the 
active  energies  of  the  nation.^' 

With  this  just  reflection  he  closes  his  sketch  of  the  philosophy 
of  Netherlands  art  We  have  been  thus  ample  in  quoting  his 
vivid  and  forcible  language  in  order  to  convey  a  sense  of  his 
sustained  thought  and  of  the  keen  and  accurate  insight  with 
which  he  penetrates  to  the  motives  and  causes  of  his  subject 
We  confess  that  his  little  work  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure, 
lias  been  stamped  throughout  with  the  impress  of  so  much 
truths  judgment,  and  charming  sensibility,  that  we  much  desire 
to  commend  it  heartily  to  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  Nether- 
lands history,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  find  this  a  delightfdl  analy- 
sis of  the  art,  character,  and  life  of  the  Dutch  people. 
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ABncLB  IV.— THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  FRENCH-GERMAN 

WAR. 

"TAiai  care,  Jack  I  You'd  better  put  your  cap  onl" 
"Why?"  "Because  the  Spanish  crown  may  fall  on  your 
head." — ^About  a  year  ago,  a  Berlin  paper  r^aled  its  readers 
with  this  rather  ungenerous  but  well  aimed  satire  on  the  embar- 
rassments of  Spain.  The  crown  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and 
Philip  IL  had  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  The 
crown,  in  whose  dominion  "the  sun  never  sets,"  went  begging 
from  door  to  door,  begging  for  a  king.  Everywhere,  however, 
it  was  sent  away  with  the  bitter  words  of  Prince  Henry :  "  thou, 
best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold."  What  a  pitiful  sight  for  all 
monarchists  I  There  had  never  been  such  a  baisse  in  the  crown- 
market  Many  people — and  among  them  some  who  were 
neither  fools  nor  £ftnatical  dreamers — ^thought  a  general  crash 
imminent  They  made,  however,  their  account  without  the  man 
on  the  Seine,  who  had  paid  the  high  price  of  perjuiy  and  inno- 
cent blood  'for  another  crown.  He  was  willing  to  put  all  he  had 
at  stake,  merely  to  keep  this  poor  Mng-begging  crown  from  the 
head  of  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  who,  at  last,  had  consented  to 
accept  it  Now  is  it  possible,  that  it  was  in  fact  the  crown  he 
prized  so  much?  He  knew  its  exact  value  as  well  as  any  body 
else.  It  was  the  name  of  Hohenzollem,  the  mere  connection 
of  this  mere  name  with  this  mere  shadow  of  a  crown  which 
caused  him  to  stake  the  whole  fruit  of  eighteen  years  of  crimes 
on  one  card.  What  a  terrible  sound  this  name  must  have  had 
in  his  ears  I  From  the  day  of  Sadowa  it  has  been  the  curse  of 
his  life,  racking  his  brain  during  the  day,  and  poisoning  his 
sleep  at  night,  sticking  to  him  wherever  he  went  and  whatever 
he  did.  "  Revanche  pour  Sadowa  "  or  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
his  dynasty,  that  was  the  fearftil  alternative  he  had.  For  once 
in  his  life  he  certainly  said  no  fidsehood,  when  he  asserted  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  war.  Four  long  years  he  had  taxed  his 
wit  to  the  last  degree,  to  discover  another  means  of  getting  this 
^^  revanche.^^    All  in  vain.     The  master  had  found  his  master. 
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Flatteries,  threats,  intrigues,  they  all  proved  alike  useless.  Bis- 
marck left  him  no  choice,  but  to  renounce  every  hope  of  "  re- 
vanche," or  to  d^nand  it  sword  in  hand.  In  his  position,  ihat 
was  equivalent  to  no  choice,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  he 
was  preaching  to  deaf  ears,  when  he  called  Sadowa  a  "  histori- 
cal necessity,"  which  had  been  predicted  by  the  great  uncle ; 
he  knew  that  Sadowa  was  the  death  kneU  of  his  dynasty,  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  some  other  "  historical  necessity  "  to 
restore  the  disturbed  '^  equilibrium  "  of  the  scales,  as  the  French 
were  pleased  to  caU  their  political  supremacy.  So-speaking 
firom  his  standpoint,  he  was  indeed  compelled  to  unsheath 
the  swOTd.  King  William  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word  to 
the  people  that  ^^  not  one  German  village  should  be  sacrificed  " 
to  the  wounded  sensibility  of  his  over-sensitive  neighbor. 
After  having  exhausted  all  his  unsurpassed  powers  in  cunning 
and  trickery,  Napoleon  was  fully  satisfied  that  this  was  no 
empty,  vain-glorious  phrase.  And  the  French  people  were  quite 
as  well  aware  of  the  '*  humiliating"  &ct  The  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  second  plSbisciie  taketk,  the  necessity  of  calling  Ollivier  into 
the  cabinet,  etc,  did  no  longer  admit  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that  Therefore,  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  France  as  well 
as  his  fading  health  made  it  appear  most  inexpedient,  nay,  even 
most  dangerous  to  delay  any  longer  the  step  which,  sooner  or 
later,  he  had  to  take.  So  he  seized  upoQ  the  first  pretext 
which  offered  itself,  for  the  HohenzoUem  candidature  is  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  real  causes  of  the  war ;  it  is  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  accidental  pretext  for  a  war  which  had  been 
irrevocably  resolved  upon  long  before  the  name  of  Leopold  of 
HohenzoUem  was  of  any  interest,  or  even  known  to  the  world. 
Fortunately  for  the  Germans,  the  pretext  is  as  shallow  as  it 
possibly  could  be  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  sober  facts, 
which  no  quibbling  nor  sophistry  can  change,  is  amply  suffi- 
cient  to  convince  every  impartial  man  of  its  utter  absurdity, 
while  a  like  simple  enumeration  of  equally  undeniable  &ct8 
forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  four  preceding  years,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  prove 

First :  That  Napoleon,  and  aU  those  who  pretended  to  rq^resent 
the  sentiments  of  the  two  principal  political  partiss  oj  France^  were 
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unanimous  in  deeming  a  war  with.  Prussia  necessary,  in  order  to 
take  ^^  revanche  pour  Sadowa^" 

Second :  That  Bismarck  earnestly  desired  to  preserve  peace, 
and  even  so  late  as  June,  1870,  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
worst  crisis  had  been  passed,  and  that  he  would  ultimately 
succeed  in  avoiding  a  war  with  France. 

There  are  not  many  representatives  of  the  once  numerous 
class  of  philosophers  left,  to  whom  the  spilling  of  a  glass  of 
water  or  the  desire  for  a  pair  of  new  fashioned  gloves  seem  to  be 
the  last  causes  of  great  historical  events.  Napoleon  IIL  has 
never  belonged  to  this  school  of  brainless  wiseacres.  Personal 
experience,  close  observation  during  a  long  residence  in  different 
countries,  and  an  attentive  study  of  history,  have  rendered  him 
familiar  with  most  of  the  fundamental  laws,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  governed  So,  for  instance,  he  has 
always  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mirabeau's  words :  "  A 
tyrant  can  exist  no  longer  than  the  people  are  willing  to  be 
tyrannized."  On  this  simple  truth  he  based  his  practice  of 
constantly  flattering  and  nursing  all  the  national  vices,  by 
which  alone  he  has  succeeded  for  such  a  long  term  of  years  in 
substituting  his  own  will  for  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  con- 
viction, therefore,  that  the  whims  of  the  prince  have  ceased  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  any  land,  was  the  deeper  impressed 
upon  his  mind,  the  more  he  himself  was  becoming  the  absolute 
ruler  of  France,  for  from  day  to  day  he  had  to  increase  the 
doses  of  the  poison,  to  the  effect  of  which  he  owed  the  ftirther 
submission  of  the  people  to  his  despotism.  The  more  he  en- 
slaved France,  the  more  he  himself  became  the  abject  slave  of 
the  vices  of  France.  The  only  way  to  preserve  his  power  was 
to  constantly  increase  it,  and  every  increase  of  his  power  opened 
his  eyes  wider  and  wider  to  the  fearful  fact,  that  every  new 
chain  he  had  to  forge  for  France  was  to  press  with  a  tenfold 
weight  on  his  own  limb&  That,  certainly,  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  destinies  of  two  nations,  in  every 
respect  as  different  as  two  European  nations  in  the  19th  century 
possibly  can  be,  could  be  wedded  to  each  other  by  an  accidental 
relationship  between  their  kings.  The  history  of  the  Bonapartes 
does  not  lack  some  striking  examples  of  the  real  value  of  suck 
family  alliances.     What  help  did  Napoleon  L  derive  in  his 
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hour  of  need  from  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louise  of  Austria, 
or  from  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Caroline  with  Murat  ?  For 
aigoment's  sake  we  may,  however,  admit  that  the  personal 
relations  between  kings  are  to  day  quite  as  important  as  they 
were  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  constitutions, 
when  public  >  opinion  was  of  no  consequence,  when  education 
was  a  monopoly  of  a  very  few,  and  when  war  was  the  rule  and 
peace  the  exception.  The  Hohenzollem  candidature,  as  an 
issue  between  France  and  Prussia,  would  not  be  influenced  by 
that  at  all,  simply  because  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  is  no 
relative  of  WiUiMn  I;  with  much  better  right,  in  fact,  he 
could  have  been  r^arded  as  a  relative  of  Napoleon  lU,  so 
^t,  when  relationship  with  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  well-founded  objection  against  the 
candidature  of  the  prince.  King  William  would  have  done  less 
violence  to  indisputable  £su3ts,  if  he  had  raised  it  with  a  view 
to  France. 

Since  1226  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  has  been  divided  into 
two  branchea  The  county  of  Nuremberg  was  alloted  to  Count 
Komad  II,  the  founder  of  the  younger  or  Franconian  branch 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh,  to  whom  in 
November,  1700,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  accorded  by  a  treaty 
the  title  of  "King  of  Prussia;"  Frederick,  from  whom  the 
elder  or  Suabian  branch  derives  its  origin,  received  the  county 
of  ZoUem  or  Hohenzollem.  The  younger  branch  afterwards 
suffered  another  division ;  the  two  branches  respectively  taking 
their  names  from  the  castles  Hechingen  and  Sigmaringen.  In 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1848  the  two  principalities 
became  a  part  of  Prussia.  As  indemnification,  the  title  '^  high- 
ness" was  granted  to  Frederick  William  of  Hohenzollem  Hech- 
ingen and  Charles  Anton  of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen  and 
their  descendants.  They  have  the  rank  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  royal  house,  but  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever  can  they 
tnherit  the  crown.  From  1226  up  to  the  present  day  not  one 
case  of  intermarriage  between  the  royal  and  the  Suabian  branch 
has  taken  place.  Konrad  IL  and  Frederick,  who  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  years  ago  upon  mutual  agreement  divided  the 
joint  inheritance  of  their  common  ancestors,  were  uncle  and 
nephew.     This  is  the  only  foundation  in  fact  of  the  pretended 
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"near  relationship'*  between  William  L  and  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  the  son  of  the  before  mentioned  Charles  Anton.* 

In  order  to  prove  a  relationship  between  Prince  Leopold  and 
Napoleon  IIL  we  need  not  go  back  644  years.  Josephine  of 
Baden,  the  mother  of  Prince  Leopold,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
of  Baden  and  Stephanie  of  Beauhamais,  a  cousin  of  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  Queen  of  Holland  and  mother  of  Napoleon  IIL 
Besides,  Charles  of  HohenzoUem,  the  grandfather  of  Prince 
Leopold,  was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  a  niece  of  Murat, 
the  husband  of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the  youngest  sister  of  Na- 
poleon L  So  Prince  Leopold  is  by  one  of  his  grandmothers  a 
relative  of  Napoleon  III,  and  by  the  other  he  stands  at  least  in 
a  very  intimate  family  connection  with  him.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  no  reason  to  forget  these  facts.  The  prince  was 
received  with  marked  attention  in  Paris  and  urgently  invited 
to  prolong  and  repeat  his  visit  In  July,  1870,  the  emperor 
got  nervous  at  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  facts.  Gramont 
was  reprimanded  because  the  connection  of  Prince  Leopold 
with  the  Murats  was  mentioned  in  the  famous  article  of  the 
"  OotistftiUianel "  (4th  of  July),  which  first  called  attention  to 
the  candidature  of  the  prince,  and  which  had  been  written  by 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Giraudeau.  And  afterwards  (12th  of  July), 
in  the  interview  with  Baron  Werther,  the  duke  expressed  the 
wish,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the  relationship 
between  the  emperor  and  the  prince  in  the  letter  of  apology, 
which  he  suggested  to  King  William. 

More  important,  however,  than  this  question  of  relationship, 
which  was  justly  ridiculed  by  the  London  Daily  News,  is  the 
other  question,  if  King  William  had  any  right  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  the  emperor,  L  e.,  to  bid  the  prince  withdraw  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  is  rather 
strange,  that  William  I.  had  to  remind  the  advocate  oi  pVbiscites^ 
that  it  was  for  the  Spaniards  and  not  for  the  King  of  Prussia 

*  The  French  cler((7i  in  their  efforts  to  rouse  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  *' invaders,"  are  said  to  have  put  particular  stress  on  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Prussians;  and  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  some  few  German 
Catholic  priests  hare  opposed  the  national  cause  fur  the  same  reason.  It  is.  there- 
fore, worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh 
embraced  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Church,  while  the  Counts  of  fiechingen  and 
Sigmaringen  remained  Roman  Catholics.  In  a  certain  degree  this  has  undoubtedlj 
tended  to  widen  the  distance  between  tlie  two  branches. 
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to  decide  who  should  wear  the  crown.  The  simple-minded  old 
gentleman  could  not  quite  understand  the  subtle  logic  of  the 
Doke  of  Gramont  (speech  of  the  6th  of  July).  "  We  have  not 
eeased  to  show  the  Spanish  nation  our  sympathies  and  to  avoid 
everything  which  could  possibly  have  the  appearance  of  intend- 
ing in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  a  noble  and 
great  nation,  fully  exercising  its  sovereignty.  We  have  never 
stepped  out  of  the  strictest  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent eandidates  for  the  crown,  and  we  have  never  shown  to  any 
of  them  either  a  preiilection  or  a  disliking.  We  will  not 
abandon  this  course,  but  we  do  not  think  that  regard  for  the 
lightB  of  a  neighboring  people  obliges  us  to  suffer,  that  a  foreign 
power  pat  one  of  its  princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  Y.  and 
thereby  disturb  the  present  equilibrium  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  endanger  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  France."  Here  is 
the  most  emphatic  yes  and  the  most  emphatic  no  in  the  same 
sentence.  "  You  may,  of  course,  do  quite  as  you  please ;  but, 
woe  to  you,  if  you  dare  do  what  does  not  please  u&"  Now, 
Kapoleon  certainly  had  the  power  to  execute  this  golden  rule 
of  every  despotism,  which  hides  its  face  under  the  veil  of 
demociatic  phrases.  If  he  chose  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear 
upon  Spain,  she  could  never  elect  a  candidate  against  his  will. 
But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  Spain  was  entirely  left  out 
of  the  play.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  asked  to  settle  the  un- 
pleasant affair,  and  before  he  knew  anything  of  the  demand,  vio- 
lent threats  were  thrust  into  his  &ce  by  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor  in  the  hall  of  the  national  legislature.*  But  even 
supposing  all  that  to  be  justifiable  and  fair,  how  could  the  king 
comply  with  the  imperative  demand  ?  Evidently  he  had  to  do 
it  either  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  as  the  (supposed)  head  of 
the  HohenzoUem  family. 

The  French  government  pretended,  that  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Leopold  was  an  intrigue  of  Bismarck,  intended  to 
secure  a  dangerous  preponderance  to  Prussia  in  the  '^  European 
concert "  or,  as  was  afterwards  intimated,  to  bring  about  a  war 
with  France,  in  order  to  wrest  from  her  Alsace  and  Lorraina 


*  GnmoDt  said  in  the  same  speech :  "  Should  it  come  otherwise,  then  we  would 
— fltraag  hjr  yoar  support,  gentlemen,  and  hy  the  support  of  the  nation, — ^know 
bow  to  fulfil  our  dutj  without  hesitation  and  without  weakness." 
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In  either  case  she  could  not  be  satisfied  by  anything  the  Mng 
could  do  in  his  quality  as  head  of  the  Hohenzollem  family. 
It  would  have  been  a  purely  political  affair,  which  Prussia  had 
to  accouDt  for.  If  a  state  is  complaining  of  some  wrong 
sustained  by  another  state,  no  private  action  of  the  sovereign  or 
any  other  person  can  be  regarded  as  an  atonement  As  the 
Alabama  controversy  could  not  be  settled  by  an  offer  to  pay 
all  the  claims  from  the  private  means  of  Queen  Victoria,  so 
William  of  Hohenzollem  could  not  solve  the  question  at  issue 
by  urging,  or,  in  case  the  famUy  constitution  gave  him  the  rights 
by  commanding  his  cousin  Leopold  to  withdraw  his  name  as  a 
candidate.  From  the  first  moment  the  candidature  of  the  prince 
had  been  treated  as  an  actual  wrong  committed  by  Prussia 
against  France,  and,  therefore,  the  two  cases  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  although  Prussia  was  at  the  most  but  guilty  of  evil 
intentions,  while  the  Alabama  case  is  entirely  based  upon 
facts. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  ftiUy  aware,  that  as  William  of 
Hohenzollem  he  had  no  possibility  of  satisfying  France.  In 
the  famous  conversation  with  Count  Benedetti  at  Ems  on  the 
18th  of  July,  he  said  :  "  If  my  consent  (to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  name  of  the  prince)  should  be  of  any  political  significance, 
I  should  have  to  give  it  in  the  name  of  Prussia  and  through 
the  constitutional  organs."  This  he  refused  to  do,  simply 
because  his  consent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  candidature  had 
not  been  given  in  that  way.  By  complying  with  the  demand 
of  Benedetti  the  king  would  have  given  the  lie  to  his  repeated 
assertion,  that  "  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  whole  affair."  The  king 
declared  most  explicitly,  that  as  king  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
affair  without  the  "  constitutional  organs ;"  if,  however,  they 
had  been  strangers  to  it  in  its  first  stage,  they  had  to  remain  so 
now,  for  any  participation  of  them  in  the  proposed  settlement 
of  the  conflict  would  have  been  an  indirect  acknowledgment, 
either  that  the  king  had  violated  his  constitutional  obligations, 
by  acting  independently  of  them,  or  that  he  had  not  acted 
independently  of  them,  and  that  from  the  beginning  the  can- 
didature of  the  prince  had  been  treated  as  a  state  affair.  From 
his  own  free  will  and  without  consultation  with  the  king,  prince 
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Leopold  bad  withdrawn  his  name.*  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  apprehensions  of  France  were  therewith  removed.  Never- 
theless Napoleon  demanded  efficient  guaranties,  in  the  form  of  a 
written  promise  of  the  king,  that  similar  complications  should 
never  occur  again.  Leaving  aside  the  impudent  arrogance  of 
this  demand  and  the  offensive  manner  in  which  it  was  made  by 
Benedetti,  could  the  king,  merely  to  quiet  the  gratuitous  and 
strained  apprehensions  of  France,  take  a  step  which  would 
have  implied  a  confession,  that  he  as  well  as  his  prime  minister 
had  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood  ?  Is  it  too  great  a  demand, 
to  allow  other  people  at  least  thus  much  honor,  to  reject  with 
contempt  and  indignation  such  dishonorable  propositions,  al- 
though they  are  prompted  by  the  over-sensibility  of  the  "honor 
of  France  ?"  Germany,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  accustomed 
to  r^ard  the  honor  of  France  as  made  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind 
of  stuff,  but  she  had  not  learned  as  yet,  that  she  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  have  any  honor  at  all,  whenever  that  happened  to 
suit  France  best  Napoleon  never  thought  of  asking  the  per* 
mission  of  Prussia,  when  he  commenced  to  negotiate  with  the 
King  of  Holland  about  the  purchase  of  Luxembui^,  an  ancient 
German  principality,  the  strong  citadel  of  which  was,  even  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Q-ermanic  Confederation  in  1866,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  1889  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops,  and  the 
&te  of  which  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of 
Germany.  The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  must  write  an  apol- 
ogizing letter,  because  he  had  omitted  to  interpose  his  veto  as 
king,  in  a  question  in  which  he  had  a  veto-power  only  as  Will- 
iam of  Hohenzollem,  i^  indeed,  he  had  any  at  all ;  and  besides 
the  apologizing  letter  he  must  solemnly  promise,  that  he  would 
never  hesitate  again  to  overstep  the  legal  limits  of  his  powers, 
since  he  was  now  informed  that  ^^  the  interests  and  the  honor  of 
France  "  rendered  it  necessary. 

King  William  was  right,  when  he  recalled  Baron  Werther — 
or,  as  it  was  euphemistically  called  '^  granted  him  leave  of 
absence,'* — ^because  he  had  not  used  stronger  language  when  the 
idea  of  this  apologizing  letter  was  first  intimated  by  Oramont 
in  the  interview  of  the  12th.  There  was  nothing  doubtful  in 
the  language  used  by  the  king  himself  when  the  intimation  was 

*  The  king  happened  not  to  know  his  place  of  aojourn  Just  at  the  time. 
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repeated  by  Benedetti  on  the  ISth.  "Prussia  will  never — 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  similar  case — soflFer  any  restraint  on 
her  freedom  of  action."  These  words  were  dictated  solely  by  a 
deep  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  Prussia.  They 
were  not  meant  to  retract  one  syllable  of  what  he  had  said 
before  concerning  the  attitude  he  had  held  from  the  first  in  the 
whole  affair.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  king  was  far  from  being 
pleased,  when  he  first  heard  about  the  overtures,  which  Prim 
had  made  on  his  own  responsibility  to  the  prince.  He  gave 
his  consent  with  the  same  reluctance,  which  some  years  before 
the  younger  brother  of  Prince  Leopold  had  to  overcome^  The 
despatch  which  he  sent  on  the  8th  of  July  to  the  charge 
daffavres — Baron  Werther  being  in  Ems — only  informed  the 
French  government  that  "  from  esteem  due  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  and  the  free  will  {&lhsihestimmu7kjg^  of  Prince  Leopold 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  never  exerted  or  wished  to  exert  any 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  n^otiations ;  the  candidature 
has  neither  been  prepared  nor  promoted  {beforderi)  by  Prussia." 
The  king  could  have  used  much  stronger  expressions  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  facts.  Li  France,  however,  the  assertion 
was  regarded  as  absurd  on  its  face.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
French  to  believe,  that  there  could  be  a  monarch,  who  had  no 
taste  for  such  feats  of  "  ghire  "  to  procure  a  tottering  and  worm- 
eaten  throne  for  some  cousin  of  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  degree. 
Nevertheless  it  was  so,  and  for  the  proof  we  need  not  go  to  the 
despatches  of  the  king  or  of  Bismarck.  The  offer  was  ten- 
dered directly  to  Prince  Leopold,  without  asking  the  permis- 
sion of  either  of  them,  nay,  even  without  informing  them 
that  it  was  to  be  made.  In  the  circular  letter  of  the  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Praxedes  M.  Sagasta,  dated  July 
7th,  it  is  said :  "  Using  its  freedom  of  action  the  government 
of  his  Highness  the  Begent  has  acted  entirely  upon  its  own 
responsibility  and  has  entered  into  direct  negotiations  with  Prince 
Leopold,  w^hout  thinking  for  a  single  moment  that  hmior  would 
permit  it  to  aUow  any  foreign  cabinet  the  slightest  influence.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  this  point,  because  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  state  that  no  national  interest,  relating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  much  less  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power  has  in  the 
least  governed  it  in  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations."    The 
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main  points  of  this  circular  letter  must  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  on  the  7th,  and  its  full 
text  on  the  9th  or  lOth.  Why  did  they  not  see  fit  to  communicate 
i  to  the  senate  and  the  oorpe  Ugiela^t^ 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the 
circular  letter  agree  so  entirely  with  the  proverbial  pride  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  no  impartial  reader  wiU  question  the  truth  of  the 
statement  Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  strengthen  it  by  an- 
other testimony.  The  negotiations  between  Prim  and  the 
prince  were  carried  on  by  Eusebio  de  Salazar  y  Mazarredo,  the 
author  of  the  idea  to  invite  the  prince  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne.  In  the  form  of  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  a  pamphlet,  Salazar  published  on  the  8th  July  under 
the  title  *'  El  Gandidato  Oficial "  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  he  says :  '^  The  Prussian  government  has  not  meddled 
with  these  ncffotiationSj  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  surprised^ 
when  the  prince,  who  is  of  age,  communicated  to  him,  as  a 

HATTIB  OF   COURTESY,  his  DEFINITIVE  resolution."  f 

Now,  here  the  man,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  affair  had  been 
lying  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  asserts  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms,  that  the  Prussian  government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  But  he  goes  still  farther.  He  asserts  quite  as  positively  that 
even  the  king  personally  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  merely 
courksy  prompted  the  prince  to  inform  him,  after  he  had  finally 
resolved  what  course  to  pursua  The  daily  press  of  this  coun- 
tiy  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  important  point  that,^ 
probably,  many  well  informed  readere  will  hear  of  it  for  the 
first  tima  The  king  has  indirectly  confirmed  the  statemeo^b  of 
Salazar.  On  the  13th  he  said  to  Benedetti:  ''The  consent 
which  I  have  given  to  the  acceptance  of  the  candidatnire  was 
wiihoui  binding  force  for  Prince  Leopold.  The  prince  could 
have  made  no  use  of  it  after  independent  refijeotioD.  The  samet 
it  woiM  be  nawj  if  I  would  consent  to  Aa  wiAdrawdU^    The 

*  The  questLon  wiU  not  be  deemed  out  of  plaoe,  if  the  leaeon  for  it  wifl^t  Wi\ 
be  foood  in  the  cutting  remark  made  by  Arago  on  the  sixth  of  July  in  the  ^ofyt 
ytgisfatif.  **The  chamber  cannot  resume  at  present  the  debate  on  the  budget,  after 
^  minister  has  just  done  two  things,  namely :  nomimaM  tkt  Hohamfkim  King  of 
Sptm  and  nmcuiKKD  wab.** 

t  Le  e8cribi6  &  Bms  su  reaoludon  definitiTa  como  acto  de  oorteaia. 
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prince  was,  in  fact,  from  no  point  of  view  bound  to  make  his 
action  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  king,  for  if  the  king 
was  r^arded  by  him  as  the  head  of  the  £3.mil  j,  it  was  done 
merely  "  as  a  matter  of  courtesy."  In  the  treaty  of  December  7, 
1849,  by  which  the  Princes  of  Hohenzollem  yielded  their  rights 
of  sovereignty  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
in  Article  IS,  that  the  £unily  constitution,  '^  in  its  general  as 
well  as  in  its  special  stipulations  "  should  remain  in  force ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  the  king,  but  Prince  Charles  Anton,  the  father  of 
Prince  Leopold,  is  at  present  the  head  of  the  fiunily  of  Hohen- 
zoUem-Sigmaringen. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  King  William  had  the  power  to  keep 
Prince  Leopold  from  ever  becoming  again  a  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  crown,  but  the  right  he  had  not  How  anybody  but  a 
Frenchman  can  think  that  he  ought  to  have  promised  to  events 
ually  violate  the  rights  of  the  prince  by  using  this  power  it  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  that  any  American  should  think  so  is 
utterly  inconceivable.  The  Americans  are  so  proud  of  their 
national  honor,  that  while  the  country  was  rent  by  a  civil  war 
on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  they  scorned  the  idea  of  permitting 
under  any  circumstances  any  attempt  at  foreign  mediation  as 
an  insult*  How  then,  could  they  blame  it,  that  King  William 
and  with  him  the  whole  German  nation  scorned  the  arrogant 
shaking  of  the  French  fist  and  would  not  be  driven  by  it  into 
an  unjustifiable  violation  of  the  incontestable  rights  of  another 
sovereign  nation  and  the  equally  incontestable  rights  of  a  pri- 
vate German  gentleman?  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Drouyn  de  THuys  to  Mr. 
Mercier  for  the  desire  of  France  to  mediate  between  'die  North 
and  the  South,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  offer  was  made 
with  an  intention  to  insult  the  United  States ;  while,  on  the 
o&er  hand,  no  reasonable  explanation  can  be  found  for  the 
demand  of  France  of  the  12th  and  18th  of  July,  except  a  fixed 
purpose  either  to  drive  Prussia  into  a  war  or  to  force  her  to 
swallow  an  outrageous  insult,  in  order  thereby  to  prove  that 
France  still  was  the  arbiter  of  the  world,  Sadowa  notwithstand- 
ing. That  is  in  sober,  intelligible  words  the  meaning  of  Ollivier's 

*  See  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Dayton.  Feb.  6,  1863,  and  the  resoIutioiiB  of 
Gongreis  of  March  3, 1863. 
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Iiigh  flown  and  somewhat  cloudy  declaratioa  (6th  July),  that 
every  time  France  speaks  in  right  and  in  justice,  no  one  objects 
to  what  she  demands  without  exaggeration  and  in  the  limits  of 
ber  righta 

On  the  12th,  Ollivier  gave  ample  proof  that  his  words  cor- 
responded entirely  with  his  thoughts,  i  &,  that  his  thoughts 
were  as  vague  as  his  words.     When  the  withdrawal  of  the 
name  of  ^e  prince  was  communicated  to  Paris,  the  minister 
could  not  refirain  from  conversing  about  it  with  the  members  of 
the  corps  Uffislatif  assuring  them  that  peace  was  now  secured. 
Gramont  thanked  him  for  it  the  next  day  by  declaring  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  "the  rumors  of  the  corridors."     He 
also  added  a  remark  to  the  official  announcement  of  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  prince,  but  a  remark  which  was  far  from  looking 
like  a  confirmation  of  the  views  of  his  colleague ;  he  simply 
stated  that  the  negotiations  with  Prussia  were  continued,  but 
refused  to  give  any  reason  for  it     The  Parisians  are  not  wont 
to  reflect  deeply ;  they  act  by  impulse.     Nevertheless  they  can 
bardly  have  fluled  to  ask  themselves  the  astonished  question 
addressed  by  King  William  to  Benedetti :    "  A  step  nearer  t   I 
dunk  the  idSTair  is  settiecL"    The   ^^  ConstittUumel'^  which  had 
given  the  alarm  on  the  4th,  said  in  an  editorial  on  the  6th :  "  If 
the  Spaniards — as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose — ^voluntarily 
refose  the  King,  whom  it  is  intended  to  force  upon  them,  then 
we  ^ovld  have  nothing  to  demand,  from,  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  none  of 
die  three  powers  would  have  any  concessions  either  to  make  or 
to  ask.     That  is  the  solution  which  we  most  ardently  desire." 
What  diflference  was  there  in  the  effect  of  a  voluntary  refusal 
of  the  Spaniards  and  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  prince  ? 
H  in  feet,  France  had  only  been  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the 
power  of  Prussia  would  enormously  grow  by  the  election  of  the 
prince,  that  "the  empire   of  Charles  V.  would  be  restored," 
then  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  reason,  why 
the  affair  should  not  be  regarded  as  "settled."    Ollivier  had 
been  thinking  so,  everybody  else  thought  so,  and  Gramont  had 
officially  de3lared,  that  it  would   "settle  the  whole  affair."* 


*  Lord  LyonB  to  Earl  GranTille,  July  8th  and  Juljr  I  Oth,  EngL  Bine  book.    Kren 
after  tiie  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold's  name,  and  after  France  had  "  enlarged 
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The  real  question  at  issne  was,  however,  not  touched  at  all  by 
the  renunciation  of  the  prince.  The  emperor  had  been  sailing 
under  a  false  flag ;  the  war  cry  had  not  been  raised  with  a  view 
to  an  eventual  future;  the  stem,  unalterable  past  was  its 
cause.  The  French  knew  that  as  well  as  the  emperor,  but  for 
a  moment  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
pretext,  forgetting  that  the  consequences  of  the  pretext  and  of 
the  real  cause  were  not  necessarily  the  same.  Already  on  the 
6th  of  July,  the  "  Pays''  had  declared  in  an  editorial  under  the 
heading  "  La  guerre  " ;  "  For  that  we  know  from  a  reliable  source, 
France  wUl  not  yield.  Mther  Prussia  renounces  her  pretensions^ 
or  she  has  to  fight  A  third,  a  compromise,  sl  juste  milieu  does 
not  exist  Mther  she  has  to  yields  or  the  cannon  will  continue 
the  discussion^  That  was  clear,  terribly  clear.  No  matter 
what  Spain  or  Prince  Leopold  did ;  Prussia  had  to  yield,  or 
France  V^ould  appeal  to  the  sword.*  Prussia  however  was 
irrevocably  resolved  not  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth.  She  had 
yielded  nothing,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  the  prince 
concerned  her  as  little  as  the  acceptance  of  the  candidature. 
Baron  Werther  as  well  as  the  King  himself  declared  most  em- 
•phatically,  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  influence  the  resolutions  of  the  prince  in 
any  way.  So  the  pretext  was  removed,  but  from  the  realization 
of  his  real  purpose  the  emperor  was  as  far  as  ever,  for  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  victory  had  been  gained  over  Prussia.  There- 
fore a  new  pretext  had  to  be  found,  by  which  she  could  be 
forced  on  a  ground  where  no  alternative  was  left  to  her  but  the 

the  situation,'*  he  reiterates  that  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  has  been  remoTed. 
Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  GranyUle,  July  12th,  ibid.  The  English  government  was 
duped  by  these  representations  of  Gramont  and  exerted  at  his  instance  all  its 
influence  to  induce  tbe  prince  to  withdraw  his  Dame.  The  only  effect  of  these 
kind  services  was,  as  Mr.  Hbrsman  remarks  very  correctly,  to  depriTS  Prussia  of 
an  ally. 

*  With  equal  clearness  Gramont  stated  (Am  to  be  the  demand  which  France  had 
had  in  mind  from  the  very  beginning,  although  fVom  very  obvious  reasons  she  did 
not  care  to  say  so,  before  she  could  not  help  doing  it  He  says:  **  The  King  of 
FntatUk  has  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.'*  Then  he  wrote  the  following  mem- 
orandum on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Lord  Lyons :  "  Noua  damomdonM  cfa* 
Roi  de  /VttMtf  de  difendre  au  Prinee  de  EdhmuoOem  de  rivemr  mur  m  TML%dUm^ 
s^U  le  fait,  tout  rincident  est  tertnmS."  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Granville,  despatdi 
No.  41. 
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alternative  of  the  "  Pays'":  To  yield  or  to  fight  This  pretext 
was  fouDd  and  shaped  into  the  demand  of  the  12th  and  ISth 
of  July.     Prussia  did  not  yield  and  she  had  to  fight 

The  daily  press  of  Paris — even  independent  papers  like 
"  GauUns,''  "  Francis,''  "  Gazette  de  France''  not  excepted — 
fimned  with  zeal  the  flame,  which  had  been  kindled  by  Gramont's 
article  in  the  "  OonsiitutioneL"  Some  papers,  however,  were 
aober  and  honest  enough  to  state  the  facts  as  everybody  out- 
side of  France  knew  them  to  be  true.  The  "  Journal  dee  DS- 
bats''  said :  "  Sadowa  has  become  a  two-edged  sword,  which  every 
body  uses  and  with  which  every  body  cuts  his  fingera  But  it 
would  be  awkward  to  seek  Sadowa  in  Madrid;  one  should  pre- 
serve one's  complaints  for  better  reasons  or  for  better  ^cterfe. 
We  confess,  when  we  heard  the  name  of  the  German  prince 
again  mentioned,  we  thought  much  more  of  the  effect  which  it 
would  have  in  Spain,  than  in  France,  and  we  asked  ourselves, 
if  this  new  candidate,  who  stands  in  nearer  blood-relationship 
ftiA  the  Jamily  of  the  French  emperor^  than  with  the  family  of 
Ae  King  of  Prussia,  would  not  be  t/tought  of  Napoleonic  origin." 
The  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  is  nothing  but  a  pretext, 
and  a  very  awkward  one  too ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel 
is  Sadowa — these  are  the  two  statements  of  the  French  paper, 
made  without  any  reserve  or  ambiguity.  The  first  we  have 
tried  to  prove.  If  we  have  succeeded — ^as  we  think  we  have — 
then  it  will  not  be  difficult  also  to  prove  the  second. 

"If  the  German  empire  did  not  exist,  one  would  have  to 
invent  it"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Bonapartes,  this  fitmous 
sentence  of  Napoleon  I.  is  certainly  correct  The  German  em- 
pire with  its  uncounted  sovereign  principalities  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  everything  that  constitutes  political  weakness,  and  in 
a)nsequence,  it  was  the  rich  and  ever  ready  pasture,  on  which 
the  gnawing  hunger  of  the  French  for  "^foire"  could  be  satis- 
fied. "  Oloire,"  however,  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  throne 
of  the  modem  Caesars  can  rest  Take  the  ^^gloire"  from  under 
its  feet  and,  as  it  cannot  stand  in  the  free  air,  it  falls  down  and 
its  occupant  breaks  his  neck.  Therefore  the  weakness  of  Ger- 
many was  the  A  and  the  XI  of  the  policy  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  empire.  And,  since  from  time  immemorial  it  had 
been  to  a  certain  extent  the  A  and  the  XI  of  the  policy  of 
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every  sovereign  of  France,  the  whole  French  nation  as  well  as 
the  Bonapartes  in  particular  had  become  accustomed  to  regard 
it  as  their  incontestable  rights  that  Germany  should  always  re- 
main weak.  Unfortunately  for  them  it  is  an  eternal  law  of  the 
moral  world,  that  criminals  are  punished  by  their  own  crimes. 
All  the  calculations  of  Napoleon  L  were  based  upon  the  foibles 
and  vices  of  mankind,  the  moral  laws,  by  which  the  ultimate 
decision  is  governed,  did  not  enter  into  his  account;  therefore 
every  one  of  his  brilliant  successes  was  a  step  towards  his  inevi- 
table overthrow.  So  he  forgot  that  Germany  could  not  be  kept 
weak,  if  she  was  weakened  too  much,  A  people  whose  marrow 
has  been  eaten  up  by  moral  decay,  may  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  conqueror's  heel ;  but  a  people  which  is  morally 
and  mentally  as  strong  as  any  people  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
only  politically  weak,  will  be  forced  into  political  strength  in 
spite  of  itself,  if  it  is  scourged  too  unsparingly.  Napoleon  had 
so  fearfully  prostrated  Germany  by  the  blows  of  his  terrible 
arm,  that  it  almost  seemed  a  mockery  to  leave  her  any  power 
at  all.  To  be  annihilated  or  to  rise  like  one  man  to  break  the 
foreign  yoke,  that  was  the  only  choice  left  to  the  nation.  The 
nation  did  rise,  spontaneously  and  partly  against  the  will  of  its 
rulers.  The  army  was  conquered  by  the  nation  in  arms. 
Surely,  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  victory  were  contemptible 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  with  which  it  had  been  purchased : 
the  nation  was  betrayed  by  the  princes  of  half  of  its  dua 
But  Germany  never  again  forgot  what  she  had  done,  and  a 
constantly  growing  dissatisfaction  that  she  was  still  so  weak 
after  a  display  of  such  tremendous  power,  was  the  inestimable 
prize  of  1813  and  18 1 5.  Besides,  Napoleon,  in  order  to  more 
eflfectually  control  Prussia  and  Austria,  had  consolidated  some 
hundreds  of  principalities  of  vest-pocket  size  into  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  middle-sized  states  and  thereby  much 
simplified  the  work  of  all  future  reformers.  And,  finally  he 
had  broken  the  lifeless  form  of  the  empire,  thereby  removing 
another  great  obstacle  to  a  radical  reform,  as  henceforth  no 
offer  of  something  new  could  be  met  by  the  all-powerful  objec- 
tion, that  it  is  always  best  to  rely  upon  "  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathera"  So  Napoleon  had  really  laid  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  political  regeneration  of  Germany,  while  he  meant  to  reduce 
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her  forever  to  the  state  of  a  mere  tributary  of  France.    France, 
however,  did  not  xuiderBtand  that     Germany  seemed  to  her 
identified  with  the  clumsy  machine  at  Frankfort,  called  Buni^ 
stag,  whose  tedious  toiling  and  sleepy  busying  apparently  had 
but  the  one  piirpose  to  prove  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  that  it 
was  constitutionally  unable  ever  to  do  any  real  work.     The 
idea  never  occurred  to  any  Frenchman,  that  tiiis  could  ultimately 
pioduce  better  results  than  if  the  pitiable  creation  of  Prince 
Mettemich  would  have  had  just  suf&cient  vitality  not  to  remind 
the  people  daily  and  hourly,  that  its  only  effect  was  to  render 
Germany  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  world    In  fact,  France 
was  too  fiu-  ahead  to  see  Germany  at  all ;  she  marched  '*  at  the 
head  of  civilization,"  and  poor  Germany  stumbled  painfully  on  in 
the  rear.     France  never  took  pains  to  understand  the  German 
revolution  of  1848  and  never  thought  of  examining,  if  any 
lasting  and  important  changes  had  been  effected  by  it     She 
mm  the  Bundestag  reestablished  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
no  new  attempt  to  infringe  upon  her  right  to  enduring  political 
weakness  of  Germany  was  to  be  feared.     She  was  sadly  mis* 
taken.     In  spite  of  the  general  political  reaction,  Germany  was 
&r  from  having  returned  to  her  former  condition.     Her  pro- 
YO'bial  political  imbecility  still  continued,  but  it  only  continued 
because  the  right  means  had  not  been  found  to  get  rid  of  it 
The  necessity  of  a  change  was  not  denied  by  anybody ;  the 
quarrel  was  only  about  the  means  of  effecting  it     The  govern- 
ments had  declared  that  the  people  could  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  had  carried  their 
point,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  the  inexperience  and 
the  dissensions  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.     Now  the 
several  governments  themselves  established  reform-manufacto- 
ries, and  they  succeeded  so  admirably  that  neither  they  them- 
selves, nor  the  other  governments,  nor  any  political  party  were 
satisfied  with  any  part  of  what  they  proposed.     Nevertheless 
the  work  was  not  done  in  vain.     Every  new  trial  strengthened 
the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done,  and  led  the  people 
slowly  but  steadily  on  to  the  only  way  in  which  anything  could 
be  done,  by  constantly  presenting  new  ways  in  which  nothing 
could  be  done.     It  was  somewhat  like  the  Socratic  method  of 
leading  to  the  truth. 
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Neither  Napoleon  nor  any  body  else  in  France  anticipated 
such  a  result  from  the  countless  abortive  reform  schemes  which 
were  served  in  turn  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  restless  min- 
ister of  little  Saxony,  Baron  Beust  On  the  contrary,  Napo- 
leon and  the  French  regarded  the  Allure  of  every  new  plan  of 
reform  as  an  additional  proof  that  Germany  was  to  remain 
forever  the  political  Cinderella  of  Europe.  The  emperor  was 
so  fully  convinced  of  it  that  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  con- 
tented smile,  when  Bismarck  told  him  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  apply  his  openly  announced  "  blood-and-iron  "  cure.  Aus- 
tria had  received  a  severe  lesson  from  France  in  1869;  the 
middle  states  were  of  no  consequence,  except  in  their  quality 
as  the  ^'  natural  allies "  of  France ;  so  a  serious  resistance  to 
any  eventual  plan  of  France,  in  which  Gtermany  was  more  or 
less  concerned,  was  only  to  be  apprehended  from  Prussia.  How 
should  France  not  be  pleased  to  see  Prussia  precipitated  into  a 
mad  career  of  conquest  by  this  foolhardy  minister.  Austria 
had  more  experienced  troops  and  an  approved  general,  while 
the  Prussian  army  had  never  seen  a  campaign,  except  the  frolic 
in  Denmark ;  South  Germany,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  took  sides 
with  Austria ;  the  name  of  Bismarck  was  the  embodiment  of 
everything  that  is  hatefdl  in  politics ;  even  in  Prussia  he  was 
so  intensely  hated,  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war  an  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life  in  the  streets  of  Berlin ;  the  studied  im- 
pudence with  which  he  treated  the  Prussian  chambers,  the 
dogged  persistency  with  which  he  clung  to  the  ruinous  plan  of 
the  army  organization,  the  criminal  boldness  with  which  he 
had  violated  the  constitution,  and  the  unholy  ambition  which 
prompted  him  now  to  provoke  a  fearftil  civil  war,  rendered 
him  to  such  a  degree  the  object  of  universal  detestation,  that 
the  writer,  who  happened  to  be  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  often 
heard  the  most  violent  threats  against  the  ^^  unscrupulous  apos- 
tle of  despotism  "  uttered  by  the  landwehrmen^  who  marched  to 
the  frontier;* — in  short,  everything  indicated  that  Prussia 
would  leave  the  arena  ^*  severely  punished,'*  so  that  a  long  time 

*  A  Prussian  geDoral  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Bismarck  after  the  battle  of 
Sndowa:  "This  time  our  grenadiers  have  helped  jou  out  of  the  scrape:  if  they 
had  n(»t  done  it,  the  old  women  would  have  driven  yon  out  of  Ihe  ooontiy  with 
broomsticks."  The  remark  paints  very  truly  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Prussia 
immediately  befure  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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would  pass  ere  another  minister  would  venture  to  indulge  in  a 
ptigilistic  mood.  Austria  and  her  allies,  however,  would  have 
gained  nothing  by  it ;  they  would  have  weakened  themselves 
as  well  as  Prussia.  And  the  same  result  would  have  been 
attained  if  the  scales  remained  even,  or  if — ^as  hardly  any  body 
outside  of  Prussia  dared  hope — Prussia  slightly  got  the  advan- 
tage. In  any  case,  therefore,  it  seemed  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  Fiance  alone  would  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
whole  affair.  She  might  quietly  look  on  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  choose  herself  the  fittest  moment  to  interpose  with  a 
kind  offer  to  settle  the  quarrel.  Neither  of  the  parties  was 
very  likely  then  to  oppose  any  very  determined  objections  to 
some  corrections  of  the  map  according  to  the  intentions  of 
nature,  as  France  was  wont  to  interpret  them. — No  "black 
points  on  the  horizon,^'  which  afterwards  so  much  disturbed 
the  sleep  of  the  unrivalled  statesman  on  the  Seine,  were  as  yet 
to  be  seen ; — ^the  star  of  the  Bonapartes  shone  brighter  than 
erer  since  its  first  eclipse. 

The  "seven  days*  campaign''  changed  the  scene  entirely. 
One  blow  followed  the  other,  one  more  stunning  than  the  other, 
until  the  last  was  struck  at  Sadowa,  a  blow  which  shook  the 
old  political  structure  of  Europe  to  its  very  foundation.  What 
was  the  Crimean  war,  what  the  war  in  Italy  against  this  array 
of  victories!  In  seven  days  Prussia  had  eclipsed  what  the  sec- 
ond empire  had  done  in  fourteen  years.  And  what  was  worse 
than  all,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  thunder  of  Sadowa  had 
been  the  "  hephata,''  which  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
mans— north  and  south  of  the  Main — to  the  fact,  that  this 
much  abused  and  detested  Bismarck  had  discovered  and  ap- 
plied the  right  means,  for  a  thorough  and  enduring  reform. 
Prance  was  farther  than  ever  from  rectifjring  her  eastern  fron- 
tier. Once  more  the  light  of  Napoleon's  star  flashed  up  for 
one  short  moment,  and  then  it  was  more  and  more  obscured, 
for  the  clouds  gathered  thicker  and  thicker  around  it  Austria 
ceded  Venice  to  Napoleon,  thereby  acknowledging  his  preten- 
sions to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Certainly,  that  was  a 
triumph,  but  a  triumph  won  over  the  "  cadaver ^^^  with  which  he 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  It  did  much  towards 
estranging  South  Germany  from  Austria,  and  Sadowa  could 
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not  be  wiped  out  by  it  Whatever  compliments  downtrodden 
Austria  deemed  fit  to  pay  to  France,  the  marching  order  of  the 
States  of  Europe  had  nevertheless  been  reversed  at  Sadowa,  so 
that  G-ermany,  lately  stumbling  on  in  the  rear,  had  become  tlie 
van.  France  could  not  alter  the  fact  by  crying,  "tiw  are  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  civilization,^'  we  are  the  van  ;  if  she  wanted 
to  make  the  assertion  true,  she  had  to  face  about  and  outran 
Prussia,  or  to  push  her  back,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  people  are  not 
very  deeply  impressed  by  a  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 
Whatever  Napoleon  said,  was  said  to  keep  up  appearances  until 
he  was  prepared  to  acL  From  the  first  moment  he  watched  his 
opportunity  with  feverish  eye  and  strained  nerves  to  do  what 
do  he  must,  if  he  did  not  want  Napoleon  HL  to  be  Napoleon 
the  last  It  was  weU  enough  for  the  first  CsBsar  to  prefer 
being  the  first  in  a  village,  than  the  second  in  Some.  To 
modem  Caesars  no  choice  is  left ;  they  have  either  to  be  the 
first  of  the  world,  or  not  to  be  at  alL  The  man,  who  had  made 
the  history  of  the  Caesars  the  study  of  his  life,  did  not  ignore 
that,  and  from  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa  all  his 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  all  absorbing  question,  how  to 
dislodge  Prussia  and  to  regain  the  position  he  had  lost  All 
who  have  carefully  followed  the  history  of  the  last  four  years 
will  bear  him  testimony,  that  his  brain  was  as  finiitful  as  ever 
of  all  sorts  of  intrigues  and  small  means,  by  which  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  great  ends  may  be  attained.  But  whatever 
he  did,  he  could  never  get  the  advantage  over  the  ^'  blood-and- 
iron "  count 

The  first  idea  of  Napoleon  was  of  course  to  arrest  the  tri- 
umphant march  of  the  Prussians  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
battle  of  Sadowa  had  been  fought  on  the  3d  of  July.  Its  im- 
portance was  not  at  first  understood  in  Franca  '*  La  France  " 
and  other  papers  of  the  first  order  devoted  hardly  a  column  to 
it,  and  the  little  they  said  about  it  was  fiir  from  being  the  truth. 
If  the  government  was  better  informed  or  not,  we  do  not 
know.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  whole  influence  of  France  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Prussia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  advance  of  her  annies,  before 
another  battle  was  fought  or  before  the  vanguard  could  descry 
the  steeple  of  St   Stephan.     Already  on  the  6th,  Napoleon 
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offered  his  mediation  and  proposed  an  aimistice  to  Prussia  and 
Italy.  Bismarck  answered  evasively  that  he  could  do  nothing 
without  having  conferred  with  the  Italian  government  Two 
days  were  gained  by  this  stratagem,  and  the  Prussians  march 
quick  Benedetti  insisted  on  the  7th  in  vain,  ^*  that  King  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  had  no  reason  whatever  not  to  accept  the  armistioe, 
since  by  the  cession  of  Y^ce  the  end  had  been  attained,  for 
which  he  had  waged  war."  Bismarck  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  violate  any  due  formalities,  and  the  Prussians  were 
again  two  days'  marching  nearer  to  Vienna.  On  the  9th  Bene- 
detti received  orders  to  repair  to  the  headquarters  of  the  king 
to  hasten  the  negotiations.  On  the  same  day  Qramont  tele- 
graphed from  Vienna  to  Paris :  *^  The  Prussians  stand  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tglau ;  the  army  of  General  Benedek  .  .  is,  as 
it  seems,  not  able  to  arrest  their  march ;  and  if  the  armistice  is 
not  concluded  they  can  be  in  a  few  days  at  Vienna  {d  Vienney^ 
Even  an  ambassador  cannot  help  traveling  very  slowly  on 
roads  encumbered  by  a  vast  army,  and  Gramont  telegraphed 
on  the  10th :  "  Circumstances  are  such  and  the  capture  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  Prussians  so  near  at  hand,  that  there  is  no  time  for 
complete  negotiations."  In  the  night  of  the  18th  to  the  14th 
Benedetti  arrived  at  Czemagora,  the  headquarters  of  the  king, 
and  on  the  14th  Gramont  informed  the  Austrian  cabinet  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  the  principal  condition  of  the 
armistice  would  be  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany. 
Napoleon  acknowledged  therewith  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
defeat,  for  in  the  fiEimous  letter  to  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  (11  June), 
in  which  he  announced  his  political  programme,  he  had  em- 
phatically declared  himself  in  &vor  of  the  preservation  of 
Austria's  power  in  Germany,  and  the  hope  that  he  would  now 
insist  upon  it  had  more  than  anything  else  prompted  Austria 
to  cede  Venice  to  him.  Why  he  did  not  insist  upon  it  was 
clearly  stated  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  despatch  to  Gramont : 
"The  emperor  thinks  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
be  the  complete  ruin  of  Austria." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  capture  of  Vienna  was  pre- 
vented by  Napoleon.  This  might  be  called  a  success,  but  the 
success  had  a  rather  negative  character.  The  most  important 
points  had  been  concedcnl  by  Napoleon  in  his  propositions  of 
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the  Mth  for  an  annistice,  and  as  to  the  rest  at  least  a  basis  was 
conceded,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  gradually  complete  the 
consolidation  of  Germany.  The  account  between  Bismarck 
and  Napoleon  stood  simply  thus:  the  former  had  not  attained 
all  he  might  have  attained,  and  the  latter  had  not  lost  all  he 
might  have  lost  It  did  not  require  the  sagacity  of  a  Napoleon 
to  know  beforehand  that  the  Parisians  would  not  light  bonfires 
— (as  they  did  on  the  6th,  when  the  cession  of  Venice  to  the 
emperor  became  known) — ^when  they  came  to  understand  this ; 
and  they  would  understand  it  sometime,  sooner  or  later,  as  sure 
as  the  night  is  followed  by  the  day.  Napoleon  had  to  get 
something  positive,  which  might  be  Mrly  represented  as  an 
equivalent  at  least  to  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  Prussia. 
We  know  now  that  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  a  demand  to  that  import  was  addressed  to  Prussia 
and  repeated  with  instance  and  even  with  threats.  Hostilities 
ceased  on  the  22d  at  noon ;  on  the  27th  the  armistice  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  6th  of  August  Benedetti  submitted  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  to  Bismarck,  looking  to  an  indemnification  of 
France  on  the  northeastern  frontier.  It  will  be  best  to  give  the 
text  of  Bismarck's  official  statement  (10  Aug.  1870) :  "  Among 
the  documents  of  the  foreign  department  is  the  original  of  the 
subjoined  letter  of  Count  Benedetti  to  me,  dated  August  5th, 
1866,  and  a  draft  of  a  treaty  accompanying  the  same.  .  .  In  the 
official  conversation  which  I  had  with  Count  Benedetti  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter,  ?ie  sujyxn'ted  the  demands  contained  in  it 
by  threatening  a  war  in  case  of  refusal.  I  refused,  nevertheless, 
upon  which  followed  the  demand  for  Luxemburg,  and  after 
the  failure  of  this  business  {nach  dem  Misdingen  dieses  Geschaejls) 
the  proposition  comprising  Belgium.*  .  .  .  Signed:  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  v.  Thila"  So  three  different 
propositions  were  made,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  territory  was  considered  of  vital  importance  under 
the  circumstances,  of  such  importance  that  war  wotdd  he  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  Nobody  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Napoleon  III,  will  suppose 

*  The  last  mentioDed  proposition  is  the  famous  '*  Benedetti  treaty/*  as  published 
hy  the  London  Times. 
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that,  after  the  attempt  to  intimidate  Bimnarck  had  proved  fii- 
tile,  this  means  of  adjusting  the  ^^  balance  of  power  "  was  not  re- 
sorted to  on  considerations  of  justice  or  humanity.  Discretion 
is  better  than  yalor,  and  the  explanation,  why  discretion  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor,  is  easily  found  in  the 
pitiful  exclamation  repeated  over  and  over  again  four  years 
later  by  M.  Thiers  in  the  corps  Ugislattf:  "  Nous  n^avons  pas  06 
prqxiri,"  The  seven  days'  campaign  had  left  no  doubt  that 
the  French  generals  would  have  to  deal  with  adversaries  of  a 
Tcry  different  metal  from  those  they  had  vanquished  in  1859. 
To  attack  such  an  enemy,  ftiUy  prepared  and  flushed  with 
victory,  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous 
to  be  justified  by  the  situation  of  the  moment  If  Moltke  had 
not  stopped  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  if  Bismarck  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  a  North  German,  instead  of  a  Oerman^ 
Confederation,  Napoleon  would  have  very  likely  been  forced 
to  appeal  to  the  sword  at  all  hazards,  while  he  could  now  afford 
to  wait  until  he  was  "  prepared,"  or  until  Prussia  found  herself 
in  a  situation  in  which  she  would  deem  wise  to  yield  more 
readily  to  a  mere  threat.  And  Napoleon  could  not  but  think 
that  she  woul4  be  in  such  a  situation  some  day  or  other,  for 
BisDDiarck  would  evidently  endeavor  to  complete  his  work, 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  "  blood-and-iron  "  policy  was  used 
up  as  to  Gl^rmany  herself,  and  on  the  other  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  war  had  increased  the  deep-rooted  aversion  of 
South  Germany  against  Prussia.  Article  IV.  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague  expressly  secured  to  the  States  of  South  Germany  the 
right  to  form  a  confederacy  of  their  own  with  "  an  independent 
international  existence.'' 

This  South  German  Confederation  was  undoubtedly  consid- 
ered by  Napoleon  his  main  ^^planche  de  salut"  Its  relations 
with  the  North  German  Confederation  would  present  more  op- 
portunities than  he  needed  to  interfere  with  exclusively  German 
affairs,  and  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  with  some 
sidll  it  might  eventually  be  changed  into  a  new  RheinhuncL 

Napoleon  would  not  have  relied  too  much  on  the  correctness 
of  these  calculations,  if  he  had  studied  the  changes  which  had 
been  wrought  in  Germany  during  the  last  sixty  years,  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  had  studied  the  policy  of  Caesar  and  the  dicta  of 
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the  unde.  He  had  not  to  wait  very  long  before  he  learned  that 
the  consequences  of  Sadowa  were  as  well  of  quite  another  char- 
acter as  much  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  The  Reichstag  ot 
the  North  German  Confederation  was  opened  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1867.  The  king  said  in  his  speech :  '^  The  longing 
of  the  German  people  for  their  lost  goods  has  never  ceased,  and 
the  history  of  our  time  is  replete  with  efforts  to  reconquer  for 
Germany  and  the  German  people  the  greatness  of  the  past  If 
until  now  the  end  has  not  been  attained  by  these  efforts,  if  they 
have  increased  instead  of  healed  the  dissensions,  because  people 
were  deceived  by  hopes  or  recollections  as  to  the  value  of  the 
present,  by  ideals  as  to  the  value  of  fi^ts,  then  we  recognize 
thereby  the  necessity  to  seek  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
people,  iu  accordance  with  and  led  by  the  facts,  and  not  to  sac- 
rifice again  the  attainable  to  what  could  be  wished.  .  . .  Only 
from  us^  from  our  concord^  from  our  pcUriolism  it  depends  at  this 
moment  to  secure  to  WHOLE  Gbbmant  the  certainty  of  a  future, 
in  which  she  may — ^free  firom  danger  again  to  relapse  into  dis- 
cord and  imbecility — according  to  her  own  free  wiU  attend  to  her 
constitutional  regeneration  and  her  welfare,  and  fulfill  in  the 
couDcil  of  nations  her  peace-loving  calling. ...  In  the  name 
of  all  the  united  governments,  in  the  name  of  Qermany  I  ask 
you  with  confidence :  Help  us  to  finish  quickly  and  securely 
the  great  national  work. "  This  speech  was  everywhere  regarded 
as  an  ewnt  of  the  greatest  importanca  In  Paris  it  produced  a 
most  disagreeable  effect  The  Temps  moaned :  ^^  Where  is  the 
Confederation  of  the  South  German  States,  this  invention  of 
French  diplomacy  f  Where  are  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague?  Melted,  melted  like  the  snow  of  the^last  week.  The 
line  of  the  Main  is — as  Bismarck^s  paper  declares,  to  satisfy 
Prince  Hohenlohe — ^nothing  but  a '^^c^tbn.'"  All  the  leading 
English  papers  entirely  agreed  with  this  view,  as  far  as  the 
import  of  the  speech  was  concerned.  The  Daily  News  said : 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  demanded  at  Nikolsbuig,  that  the  new 
Confederation  should  not  go  beyond  the  Main,  the  King  of 
Prussia  however  declared  on  Sunday  in  Berlin,  that  the  regen- 
eration and  consolidation  of  Germany  is  a  duty  of  the  new  Par- 
liament In  &ct,  everybody  was  of  opinion,  that  the  South 
German  Confederation  was  an  *^ invention ''  of  the  emperor; 
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tbat  he  liad  regarded  this  invention  as  his  principal  security 
against  any  further  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  eventually 
as  a  means  to  retrieve  his  lost  prestige;  and  that  Prussia 
declared  his  wishes  and  demands  concerning  the  organization  of 
Oermany  as  of  no  consequence  whatever.    In  the  letter  already 
quoted  to  Drouyn  de  THuys,  Napoleon  had  proclaimed  as  his 
programme,  that  ^^  the  secondary  States  of  Germany  (should 
receive)  a  more  intimate  connection,  a  stronger  oiganization,  a 
more  important  part,  Prussia  more  conformity  and  power  in  the 
North,  and  Austria  maintain  her  important  position  in  Ger- 
many."   The  last  point  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  on  the 
14th  of  July ;  the  first  he  thought  to  have  secured,  and  he  was 
now  informed  that  the  chains  with  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
fetter  the  ^^  awaking  giant,"*  were  only  a  rope  of  sand ;  the  sec- 
ond had  been  done  in  a  d^ree,  surpassing  the  imagination  of 
the  most  sanguine  patriot     In  the  speech  with  which  the  empe- 
ror opened  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  demonstrated  at  some  length  that  everything  was  exactly 
as  it  ought  to  be.    Finally,  however,  he  said :  "  The  influence  of 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  that  may  be  called 
to  arms.    Do  not  forget  that  our  neighboring  States— (why  the 
plural  7) — submit  to  very  heavy  sacrifices  for  a  good  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.    Let  us  always  hold  up  our  national  flag  at 
the  same  height"    To  which  of  these  two  parts  of  the  speech, 
the  higher  degree  of  candor  and  of  importance  will  be  assigned, 
in  the  light  of  the  &te  of  his  aforementioned  programme? 
And  what  judgment  will  be  passed  on  the  last  sentence :  ^^  This 
is  the  best  means  to  secure  peace?"    The  first  question  was 
answered  by  Bouher  on  the  16th  of  March,  by  confessing: 
"This  unlikely  and  unexpected  event  {the  battle  of  Sadowa)  filled 
the  hearts  of  all  men  of  the  government  with  patbiotic 
ANGUISH."    The  second  question  was  answered  by  Favre  in 
asking  the  minister  why  he  disturbed  the  country  by  submit- 
ting a  law  for  a  new  organization  of  the  army  to  the  chamber, 
if— in  spite  of  the  "patriotic  anguish  " — everything  had  turned 
oat  so  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  and  so  decidedly  to  the  glory 
of  France,  as  he  pretended  7    That  was  certainly  the  more  sus- 
picions, as  the  apparent  conclusions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 

•  Globe. 
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minister  were  not  consented  to  by  the  most  slavish  tools  of  the 
government,  who  had  but  one  principle,  namely,  in  all  cases  to 
substitute  the  dictates  of  the  government  for  principle&  Qra- 
nier  de  Cassagnac  declared :  "He  believed  with  Ollivier,  that 
Germany  was  consolidating  herself  with  Thiers,  that  she  could 
become  of  great  danger  to  Franca  But  his  patriotism  had  its 
peculiar  prejudices.  He  believed  in  natural  fnmtisrs^  and 
deemed  himself  safer  behind  a  mountain  or  a  broad  river,  than 
behind  a  mere  post  with  the  Prussian  coat  of  arms.  France 
had  the  right  on  all  points  and  in  all  questions,  in  which  her 
security  was  concerned,  to  interfere  and  to  define  and  to  limit 
herself,  her  interests.  For  at  present  he  demanded  peace,  if  it 
was  desired,  and  war,  if  one  was  forced  to  it"  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition  harped  on  the  same  strings.  Thiers  called  the 
principle  of  nationality,  which  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  war 
of  1869,  and  to  which  the  war  of  1866  was  to  be  attributed,  the 
curse  under  which  France  was  succumbing ;  and  Favre  thought 
the  only  means  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  Germany  was  to 
support  the  suppressed  German  people  and  the  deposed  princea 
Was  Napoleon  wholly  unjustified  when  he  declared  in  1870, 
that  he  was  forced  by  public  opinion  ? 

This  rattling  with  the  sabre  received  an  answer  from  Berlin, 
which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  declamators  at 
Paris,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  declare,  one  and  all,  that  the 
^^grande  naticn^^  could  only  be  fiEittened  upon  the  weakness  and 
misery  of  the  neighboring  people.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1867, 
but  four  days  after  the  great  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  Bismarck 
informed  the  Reichstag  that  already  in  August,  1866,*  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances  had  been  concluded  between  Prussia 
and  the  South  German  State&  The  Daily  News  supposed  the 
mortification  of  the  French  statesmen  would  be  greatly  enhan- 
ced by  the  news  of  these  treaties,  because  it  is  natural  that 
those  who  had  deemed  themselves  so  long  the  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  mankind,  should  get  angry  when  they  discover  that 
the  world  will  care  for  itself  The  girdle  of  small  States,  with 
which  Thiers  wished  to  surround  France,  proved  a  vain  dream ; 
all  the  machinations  with  which  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  counter- 

*  With  Wurtemburgh  on  the  13tb,  with  Baden  on  the  iTth,  and  with  Bavaria 
on  the  22d. 
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set  Sadowa  and  to  check  Prussia's  career  of  "  mad  pretensions/'* 
exploded  like  a  babble!  Even  Austria  could  no  longer  be 
relied  upon.  The  Nisue  freie  Presse  exclaimed :  "  Austria  mtist 
not  be  kept  by  &lse  sentimentality  from  saving  her  position  in 
Europe  by  the  only  possible  connection,  by  the  earnest  attempt 
to  win  with  candor  Germany  for  her  ally.  Another  ally  does 
not  exist  for  Attslria,  and  without  allies  she  cannot  overcome  the 
crisis  which  is  ripening  in  the  Orient''  The  crushing  weight  of 
Sadowa  seemed  to  increase  from  day  to  day.  The  Advertiser 
did  not  see  spectres  in  broad  daylight,  when  it  said  it  would  be 
well  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  and 
a  great  catastrophe,  for  the  defeat  of  Napoleon's  diplomacy  was 
so  great,  that  the  national  pride  of  the  French  would  not  endure 
it  It  was  high  time  to  strike  a  blow,  or  France  would  begin  to 
believe  that  the  emperor  really  meant  to  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Sd  of  July,  1866. 

An  uneasy  feeling,  vaguely  connected  with  the  name  of  Lux r 
emborg,  had  manifested  itself  already  for  some  time.  Nothing 
definite  could  be  ascertained ;  but  in  Germany  as  well  as  iu 
France  the  rumor  was  repeated  more  and  more  positively,  that 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Holland  and  France, 
ceding  the  duchy  to  the  latter.  On  the  1st  of  April,  von  Ben- 
nigsen  interpealed  Bismarck  with  a  view  to  this  rumor,  and  the 
ebanceUor  consented  to  answer  th^  interpellation  at  onca  It 
appeared  that  negotiations  had  indeed  taken  place  and  had  been 
carried  so  &r,  that  the  5th  of  April  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day 
of  ratification.  On  the  26th  of  March,  however,  the  Prussian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Amsterdam  declared  that  Prussia 
would  never  consent  to  the  selling  of  the  duchy.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  March  remained  forever 
a  mere  project  On  the  80th  of  March  the  Kurier  (Luxemburg) 
declared  that  "  the  Prince  Begent  had  authorised  the  govern- 
ment to  give  a  most  formal  d6menii  to  the  rumors  concerning 
the  cession  of  the  duchy." 

After  the  aforementioned  treaties  with  the  South  Oerman 
States  had  become  known,  the  Qlobe  exclaimed :  "  Count  Bis- 
tnarck  is  victorious  on  all  points."  So  far  nothing  could  be 
said  to  the  contrary.     This  time,  however,  he  had  to  be  satis- 

*  Bouher. 
VOL.  XIX.  6 
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fied  with  a  drawn  battle  The  affair  with  the  duchy  looked 
from  the  beginning  rather  ugly  for  the  emperor.  The  Paris- 
ians  said  he  was  like  a  hunter,  who  has  constantly  miflsed  his 
aim  and  finally  goes  to  the  game  shop  to  buy  a  hare.  DefeaU 
may  be  overcome  even  by  CsBsars  for  a  while ;  but  no  French 
Caesar,  who  has  become  a  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  Parisians, 
can  retain  the  scepter  for  one  year  longer.  And  if  the  Paris- 
ians had  laughed  at  the  unlucky  hunter,  because  he  had  to 
resort  to  such  means  to  fill  his  bag,  what  would  they  do  now, 
after  he  had  faUed  even  in  that,  because  the  inevitable  Bis- 
marck stood  at  the  door  forbidding  the  shop-keeper  to  sell  any 
thing?  If  Napoleon  wanted  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
openly  derided,  the  very  least  he  could  do  was  to  force  the 
count  from  the  door.  So  each  of  them  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  other. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  sent  a  note  to  Berlin,  demand- 
ing the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  Luxemburg,  because  nothing 
less  could  quiet  the  general  excitement  in  France  ;*  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Prussia  had  no  right 
to  keep  a  garrison  in  the  fortress,  which  was  a  constant  threat 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Bismarck  answered  that  the  right 
to  garrison  the  fortress  had  not  become  extinct  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Confederation,  since  it  was  partly  based  upon  the 
treaty  of  London  of  1880 ;  as  to  the  excitement  in  France,  the 
government  itself  was  to  blame  for  it,  because  it  ought  never 
to  have  thought  of  purchasing  the  duchy  ;  Qermany  too  had 
some  sensibility,  which  it  would  be  well  for  France  not  to  hurt, 
and  some  honor,  which  was  just  as  good  as  the  honor  of  France. 
The  political  horizon  grew  darker  and  darker.  After  this 
answer,  but  one  way  was  left  to  preserve  peace.  Bismarck  had 
indicated  it  by  citing  attention  to  the  fi^t  that  the  right  of 
Pn^ssia  to  keep  a  garrison  in  Lu:](^mburg  was  partly  derived 
&om  an  international  treaty,  the  guarantors  of  which  could 
agree  upon  some  other  mode  of  securing  the  duchy  fixun  any 

*  The  writer  happened  to  traTel  at  the  time  in  the  southern  proyinoes  of  France. 
As  te  a0  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  all  classes  of  the  population — ^the  army,  of 
course,  excepted — ^were  aniious  to  see  peace  maintained.  As  soon,  howerer,  m 
Vkj  body  ventured  to  suppoae  that  perhaps  the  French  would  not  oJioayt  be  v»> 
torious,  the  war  spirit  was  roused  to  a  really  ludicrous  degree.  The  ehampatB 
were  generally  called  chastd-IYuaaimt. 
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hostile  attempt&  Biusia  took  the  bint,  and  upon  her  instance 
the  King  of  Holland  invited  the  powers  to  a  oonference,  which 
was  to  meet  early  in  May  at  London.  Prussia  accepted  the 
invitation,  declaring,  however,  in  advance,  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  withdraw  her  garrison,  unless  Europe  was  willing  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  tiie  duchy. 

The  GOioference  met  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  already  on  the 
Uth  a  treaty  was  signed,  declaring  the  duchy  a  neutral  state 
under  the  guanmtee  of  all  the  treaty«powers ;  the  fortress  was 
to  be  diamantled  by  the  King  of  Holland. 

It  is  rather  strange,  that  the  conference  came  to  an  agreement 
in  the  short  space  of  five  days,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  is 
known,  that  at  first  many  and  great  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  reader  must  judge  himself,  if  the  explanation  given  in  the 
follo?ring  letter  from  Berlin  to  the  ^hlesische  Zeiiung  deserves 
any  credit  or  not ;  we  have  no  positive  proof  for  the  correctness 
of  the  statements,  the  general  situation  at  the  time  and  the 
events  of  1870  must  furnish  the  light  in  which  they  have  to 
be  examined.  '^  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  the 
Fienoh  ambassador  Benedetti  called  on  Count  Bismarck  and 
indulged  in  rather  haughty  phrases  as  to  the  situation.  The 
oount  listened  quietly  for  a  long  time  and  th^  replied,  that 
Prosaia  would  immediately  address  an  ultimatum  to  France,  if 
the  conference  should  not  result  fiivorably  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace ;  and  that  an  order  of  the  cabinet  {oBer/ioechstB  Kabinetd- 
ordre)  would  immediately  call  900,000  men  to  arms  (namely 
660,000  Prussians,  160,000  from  North  Gennany  and  100,000 
fiom  South  Ghermany),  if  France  would  not  give  sufficient 
securities  that  she  would  disaruL  Thereupon  Mr.  Benedetti 
chaqged  his  tone.  It  was  past  midnight  when  he  left  Oount 
Bismarck.  The  telegraph  worked  the  whole  night  to  Paris  and 
to  London,  and  the  result  of  yesterday's  conference  was  a 
matte  of  course.'' 

It  was  not  diffieolt  to  make  the  solution  of  the  Luxemburg 
queetioD  appear  as  a  tinmph  of  France,  although  Napoleon  had 
gained  very  little  or  nothing  by  it  Bismarck  was  critioiised 
with  more  or  less  severity  by  at  least  one«half  of  the  numberless 
statesmen  of  the  reading  clubs  and  of  the  beer  saloons,  because 
he  had  not  gi^nen  a  flat  reftisal  to  all  the  demands  of  France. 
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The  imperial  press  treated  this  not  without  reason  as  a  proof 
that  the  hostile  camp  itself  was  pervaded  by  the  sentiment ;  that 
they  had  been  forced,  so  to  speak,  to  recall  their  outposts  to  the 
inner  lines  of  defense.  This  was  something  like  a  honej-cake 
to  the  irritated  cerberus  of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  half  suppressed  murmur  against  Bismarck  was  an 
additional  "dark  point"  on  the  horizon  of  the  emperor,  for  it 
clearly  proved,  that  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  every 
movement  of  France  was  watched  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
that  every  attempt  to  apply  once  more  the  divide  et  impera  was 
likely  to  fail  This  was  certainly  of  greater  moment,  for  tlie 
dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Luxemburg  was  at  best  only 
a  payment  on  account  So  the  whole  alSair  was  after  all  hardly 
calculated  to  ease  Napoleon's  mind,  especially  because  the 
fidlure  of  his  transatlantic  policy  was  just  reaching  its  climax. 
The  capture  and  execution  of  Maximilian  cast  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  "^toirc  "  of  the  second  empire,  and  the  French  are  more 
than  any  other  people  inclined  to  see  everjrthing  in  the  light 
in  which  the  last  event  appears.  The  more  their  pride  was 
humbled  by  this  tragic  and  ignominious  end  of  the  Mexican 
expedition,  the  more  they  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
Luxemburg  "  triumph  "  as  an  indiflferent  affair  and  to  render 
more  severe  their  criticism  on  "  the  men  who  allowed  Sadowa." 
It  was  the  emperor's  good  fortune,  that  the  universal  exposition 
was  just  amusing  the  Parisians  and  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
French  at  large.  The  electricity,  with  which  the  air  was  filled, 
might  else  have  gathered  at  one  point,  and  the  lightning,  which 
fell  fix)m  an  apparently  clear  sky  in  July,  1870,  might  hare 
struck  the  imperial  throne  in  July,  1867. 

Although  the  good  service  of  the  exposition  can  hardly  be 
overrated,  yet  the  situation  was  so  grave,  that  Napoleon  thought 
fit  to  prove  again,  that  he  needed  no  page  to  repeat  every  day : 
"  Master,  remember  the  Athenians  I"  Article  V.  of  the  treaty 
of  Prague  says,  "  that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig  shall 
be  ceded  to  Denmark,  if  they  express  by  a  fi*ee  ballot  the  wish 
to  be  reunited  with  Denmark."  This  article  of  the  treaty  had 
not  been  executed  as  yet  because  Denmark  would  not  give  the 
guarantees  demanded  by  Prussia  for  the  safety  and  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Germans  living  in  these  districts.     On  the  28d  of 
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Jnlj  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  M.  Lefebre,  read  a 
dispatch  of  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  M.  Yon  Thile — ^Bis- 
marck being  at  Yarzin — ^urging  Prussia  no  longer  to  delay  the 
execation  of  the  articla  The  French  minister  claimed  it  as  a 
right  to  address  this  demand  to  Prussia,  because  the  article  had 
been  inserted  at  the  instance  of  France.  Bismarck,  however, 
instructed  Count  von  der  Goltz  to  declare  most  explicitly,  that 
France  had  no  right  whatever  to  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  since  she  was  no  party  to  it  The  Moniteur  there- 
upon declared :  *^  No  note  has  been  sent  to  Berlin,  concerning 
Schleswig  or  any  other  question,"  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
in  a  very  critical  moment  in  1870,  the  French  ministers  entirely 
forgot  the  difference  between  a  7u>te  and  a  despatch  ;  this  time 
it  suited  them  best  to  prove  themselves  more  at  home  in  the 
diplomatic  dictionary,  for  this  difference  was  the  only  reason 
by  which  the  official  denial  could  be  justified. 

Bismarck  had  administered  another  severe  rebuff  to  Napoleon, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  the  emperor  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy 
himself  by  personal  observation,  how  strongly  the  minister  was 
backed  by  the  people  in  his  determination  to  meet  at  the  thresh- 
old every  attempt  of  France  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. The  official  character  of  Napoleon's  visit  to  Sabsburg 
had  nothing  suspicious ;  he  wished  to  condole  with  Francis  Jo- 
seph on  the  tragic  end  of  Maximilian.  Nevertheless  he  received 
anything  bot  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Kreuazeitang  wrote: 
"We  do  not  want  any  prescription  from  Paris  for  the  well- 
being  of  Germany,  and  if  Austra  is  willing  to  sing  after  French 
notes  she  will  find  but  little  accompaniment  in  Germany.  What 
have  the  Tuileries  to  do  with  it,  how  North  and  South  get 
along  with  each  other  ?  What  has  Louis  Napoleon  to  concern 
himself  about  the  manner  in  which  Germany  intends  to  regu- 
late her  military  and  tarif  affairs  ?  There  are  but  few  scoun 
drels  in  Germany  who  expect  the  welfare  of  their  &therland,  or 
rather  their  own  welfare  from  Paria  They  will  be  struck  down 
when  it  is  time  to  pay  for  the  treason.  We  do  not  demand 
to  be  the  preceptor  of  another  state,  but  we  also  do  not  want  to 
be  disciplined.  .  .  .  Favor  or  disfavor — ^we  shall  keep  our  own 
wilL  And  we  know  what  we  want"  This  language  could  not 
easily  be  misunderstood.     And  in  South  Germany  it  was  offi- 
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ciallj  corroborated.  The  Orand  Duke  of  Baden  said  in  the 
q)eech,  with  which  he  opened  the  Bession  of  the  chambers  on 
the  6th  of  September :  "  My  resolntion  is  fixed  to  strive  un- 
eeasinglj  after  a  national  consoUclaium  with  the  North  Ger- 
man confederation.  . .  .  Thanks  to  the  treaties  of  alliance  of 
the  South  German  States  with  Prussia  the  first  and  most  press- 
ing national  want  has  been  provided  for ;  the  warding  off  of 
every  attack  from  without  with  united  forces  under  the  leader- 
idiip  of  one.''  The  French  journals  did  not  share  the  satisfisu^- 
tion  with  which  these  utterances  were  received  by  the  English 
press.  '  The  Liberie  remarked,  that  "on  the  day  on  which 
France  should  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Chermany,  she  would 
have  to  deal  with  forty  millions,  and  that  she  would  play  the 
part  of  the  man,  who  sought  protection  from  the  rain  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  water."  The  calculation  seemed  not  to  be 
overrated,  for  even  the  Austrian  press  took  decided  ground 
against  any  agreement  into  which  the  two  emperors  mighi  have 
entered  against  Prussia.  The  "  Presse  "  wrote :  "  M.  Von  Beust 
is  clever  enough  to  know,  that  whole  Germany,  die  Oerman 
provinces  of  Austria  not  excepted^  would  stand  by  the  standards 
of  Prussia,  if  Austria  and  France  should  declare  war  against 
Prussia."  This  array  of  solemn  protests  bom  every  quarter 
was  crowned  by  Bismarck  himself  who  sent  a  circular  letter 
(Sept  7)  to  all  the  Prussian  ambassadors,  in  which  he  says: 
"  The  reception,  with  which  those  news  and  conjectures  (con- 
cerning the  conferences  at  Salzburg)  have  met  throughout  Ger- 
many, has  proved  anew  how  little  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Germans  can  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  development  of  the 
affairs  of  the  German  nation  put  under  the  guardianship  of 
foreign  interference  or  directed  by  other  considerations,  than 
those  required  by  the  national  interests  of  Germany." 

The  raving  fury  of  the  French  press,  elicited  by  these  de- 
clarations, would  be  very  amusing,  if  the  firm  resolve  of  the 
Germans  to  be  at  last,  like  all  other  nations,  master  in  their 
own  house,  had  not  finally  had  such  tragic  results.  Cassagnac 
declared :  "  The  last  step  backwards  has  been  made  There- 
fore they  had  better  be  silent,  these  beer>drinkers  and  sauer- 
kraut-eaters." The  Presse  exclaimed :  "  Dare  to  cross  the  Main 
and  we  shall  see."     The  Opinion  NaJtionak   thought  such  a 
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doiaion  of  France  insupportable  and  demanded  war.  The 
SihuUion  found  consolation  in  the  conviction  that  Prussia  was 
standing  **  on  the  eye  of  Jena"  The  France  asked,  if  the  consol- 
idation of  Germany  ought  not  to  be  stopped  or  <jU  least  some 
mdemmfioaiion  demanded.  And  finally  the  veteran  statesman, 
Thiers,  who  recently  hurried  from  capital  to  capital  to  implore 
interference  in  favor  of  France,  asked  in  the  corps  UgisUUif 
(Dec  9) :  ^'  Shall  Germany,  which  has  completed  the  greatest 
revolution  of  modem  times,  be  suffered  to  do  everything  as 
ahe  pleases?  What  shall  become  of  France,  if  everybody  is 
told:  do  as  you  like!"  This  "everybody"  evidently  meant 
Oermany,  and  the  Oerman  people  had  given  the  answer  in 
advance  in  the  declaration  of  the  Reichstag :  *'  The  German 
people  is  animated  by  the  wish  to  live  in  peace  with  all  nations 
and  only  desires  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  in  absolute  inde- 
pendenceL  Determined  to  oppose  with  quiet  self-confidence 
crery  attempt  of  foreign  interference,  Germany  will  exe- 
ente  this  indisputable  right  under  all  circumstancea"  This 
declaration  received  equally  explicit  answer  from  the  repre- 
KDtatives  of  the  French  peopla  Gh^^essier,  who  had  to  report 
from  the  committee  the  bill  on  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  said  (Dec  21):  "When  the  balance  of  power  is  dis- 
turbed, it  must  be  restored.  But  it  will  not  be  restored,  either 
by  the  agreement  of  the  nations  or  by  the  efforts  of  diplomacy, 
hut  by  the  only  means  by  which  to-day  dissensions  between  na- 
tions can  be  r^ulated,  by  war."  That  was  in  plain  words :  as 
won  as  we  are  ready,  we  will  re-adjust  the  equilibrium  by  a  war, 
M  it  has  been  disturbed  by  a  war.  Tf^e  war  was  but  a  question  of 
tmM,  and  hardly  even  that,  for  a  few  days  later  Niel,  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  declared :  Bhtfin^  turns  sommes  pr6tSy  i.  e.,  as  soon  as 
the  new  organization  of  the  army  has  been  completed.  All 
the  oth^  preparations  would  be  finished  in  a  few  months,  as  he 
pretoided  "  Next  spring  the  whole  in&ntry  will  be  armed 
with  excellent  guns ;  the  arsenals  and  the  magazines  are  filled, 
the  fortresses  are  already  in  a  better  condition  and  every  day 
the  work  goes  on."  All  that  was  of  course  only  done  "to 
maintain  and  secure  peace." 

The  menacing  tone  assumed  by  the  minister  of  war  would 
have  had  a  much  greater  effect,  if  the  speech  had  been  made  at 
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another  season  of  the  year.  Napoleon's  situation  was  not  critical 
enough  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  he  would  declare  war 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  clouds  were  thickening,  but  they 
continued  to  hover  on  the  horizon.  And  so  it  remained 
throughout  the  year,  although  the  army-bill  was  passed  in 
the  corps  legishUif  on  the  14th  of  January,  1868.  The  principal 
reason  that  the  storm  did  not  break  forth  in  spring,  must, 
undoubtedly,  be  found  in  the  new  turn  which  aflTairs  had 
taken  in  Germany.  After  the  explosion  of  the  "  Napoleonic 
invention  "  of  a  South  German  Confederation,  the  more  en- 
thusiastic Germans  had  conceived  some  hope  of  seeing  the 
consolidation  of  the  &therland  completed  at  an  early  date. 
The  French  did  not  share  this  view,  but  nevertheless  it  had 
contributed  much  to  render  their  apprehensions  more  intensei 
The  Germans  were  deceived  by  their  enthusiasm,  and  the 
French  by  their  jealous  vanity  and  by  their  ^international 
ignorance."  Edgar  Quinet — ^perhaps  the  best  informed  Frenck- 
man  with  regard  to  Germany — said :  "  No  power  on  earth  can 
hinder  the  consolidation  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Neither  newspaper 
articles  nor  diplomatic  notes  will  delay  it"  Newspaper  articles 
and  diplomatic  notes  from  France  could  certainly  only  accelerate 
it ;  the  danger  came  from  within,  and  not  from  without  Magic 
and  miracles  belong  to  bygone  times ;  and  it  would  be  the 
miracle  of  miracles  to  cure  in  one  day  a  disease  which  has 
been  eating  up  the  marrow  of  a  nation  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds  of  years.  Manifestations  of  a  deep-rooted  aversion 
against  Prussia  became  every  day  more  frequent  and  stronger 
in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembergh.  Ultramontaues  and  democrats 
made  common  cause  against  "  the  threatening  serfdom  under 
the  rule  of  Hohenzollem."  Even  the  treaties  of  August,  1866, 
would  have  probably  been  annulled,  if  the  kings  of  the  two  States 
had  been  a  little  less  patriotic  and  less  honest  The  iron  firm*- 
ness  of  Bismarck  was  required  to  bring  about  the  ZoUparlament^ 
and  in  the  first  election  to  this  representative  body,  in  which 
the  North  and  the  South  were  united,  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  returned  from  South  Germany  were  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  every  step  calculated  to  ftirther  the  consolidation. 
By  a  strange  alliance  between  these  and  the  conservatives  of 
the  North  the  reactionists  were  even  momentarily  victorious 
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And  a  sadden  change  to  the  better  could  not  be  expected,  for 
Bismarck  repeatedly  declared  in  most  explicit  terms,  that  he 
would  never  urge  nor  even  invite  the  Southern  States  to  join 
the  North  German  Confederation,  while  he  would  always  be 
ready  to  receive  them,  the  objectiotia  of  any  foreign  power 
notwithstanding. 

All  these  ''  signs  of  the  times  "  were  hailed  with  exultation 
by  the  French.  Misled  by  their  constitutional  eccentricity, 
diey  only  perceived  that  the  unification  of  Germany  was  not 
accomplished  as  quick  as  they  had  feared,  and  the  reluctance, 
with  which  South  Germany — Baden  always  excepted — accepted 
the  new  order  of  things,  renewed  their  hopes,  that  after  all 
some  fitvorable  combination  would  be  offered,  to  make  Bavaria 
and  Wurtembergh  prefer  1806  to  1866.  Germany,  however, 
advanced  steadily,  although  but  so  slowly,  that  Napoleon  had 
no  reason  to  precipitate  anything.  The  military  strength  of 
Germany  would  not  be  very  materially  increased  in  one  or  two 
years,  while  time  was  everything  to  France,  for  the  history  of 
1870  has  proved,  how  little  reason  Marshal  Niel  had  to  say : 
"  mma  sommes  prits,'^  And  as  long  as  the  preparations  for  war 
were  actively  pushed  on,  the  war  party  and  the  peace  party 
could  be  balanced  by  each  other,  without  enhancing  the  dan- 
gers by  which  the  emperor  was  surrounded.  The  peace  party 
was  dangerous  only  in  so  far  as  their  clamoring  against  the 
increased  burdens  found  an  echo  among  the  people ;  and  these 
increased  burdens  could  be  presented  as  the  price  which  had 
to  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  only  an  impos- 
ing army  could  keep  the  overbearing  neighbor  from  further 
encroachments  upon  the  '^rights"  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand  the  war  party  would  be  satisfied,  because  the  mere  fact 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  anny  was  sufficient  proof  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  with  Prussia  for  Sadowa  would  come,  for  the 
government  took  good  care  invariably  to  add  to  all  its  peace 
assurances :  "  as  long  as  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  France 
are  not  hurt"  And  this  honor  continued  to  be  as  peculiarly 
constructed  as  it  has  been  fix)m  time  immemorial  As  soon  as 
Prussia  ventured  to  indicate  by  any  act,  that  she  considered 
berself  just  as  sovereign  and  independent  a  state  as  France, 
the  same  hue  and  cry  were  raised  as  in  1867.     There  was  no 
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immediate  danger  in  these  characterigtic  outpourings,  but  they 
reminded  Napoleon  oonstantly,  that  Bmperear  dn  FranqoM  and 
arbitei"  of  Europe  were  Regarded  as  synonymous  by  the  French, 
and  that  only  a  respite  of  uncertain  duration  was  granted 
him  to  regain  the  latter  position.  That  an  energetic  attempt 
to  do  so  could  not  be  delayed  very  long  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  increasing  violence  with  which  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  general  and  the  emperor  personidly  were 
attacked.  Already  in  March  the  enlistment  of  the  garde-mobile 
had  occasioned  serious  disturbances  in  Nantes,  Toulouse,  Neuilly, 
Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  etc  The  mob  marched  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  carrying  red  flags  and  ciying :  "  Vive 
la  Bepubltque  I  A  baa  les  Mobiles  1  A  baa  rihnpereur/"  Troops 
of  the  line  were  required  to  restore  order.  The  revolution  in 
Cadiz  on  the  18th  of  September  frustrated  the  contemplated 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  and  was  another  strong 
proof  against  the  political  ii^Bdlibility  of  Napoleon.  Two 
weeks  later  (Nov.  2),  the  demonstration  at  the  grave  of 
Baudin  became  an  important  affair  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  Finard.  Gtimbetta's  speech  for 
the  defendants  attacked  the  emperor  with  an  almost  foolhardy 
eneigy,  and  Bochefort's  ^^Lanteme^*  used  even  more  cutting 
arms  by  ridiculing  whatever  ^'the  sphinx  of  the  Tuileriee" 
said  or  did. 

Such  were  the  closing  scenes  of  the  year.  They  augured  a 
stormy  future.  Nevertheless  Europe  breathed  more  freelj, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  sky  was  beginning  to  clear  up.  A 
strange  illusion.  Because  the  symptoms  had  changed,  people 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  threatening  crisis  had  been 
smoothly  passed  over.  A  close  examination  would  have  Qpn- 
vinced  them,  that  the  disappearing  of  the  alarming  symptoms 
from  the  surface  was  due  to  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  diseasa 
The  impassionate  rodomontades  and  the  arrogant  threats  against 
Germany  did  not  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe ;  they  were  but 
one  way  in  which  the  causes  tending  to  bring  about  a  war 
manifested  themselves.  These  real  causes  of  the  danger  steadily 
gained  in  strength,  although  those  particular  manifestations 
became  gradually  weaker  in  1868  and  almost  disappeared  in 
1869 ;  the  calm  pervading  the  foreign  relations  of  France  was 
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nothing  but  the  calm  which  usually  precedes  the  storm.  France 
only  submits  so  long  to  the  iron  rule  of  an  emperor  as  he 
knows  how  to  secure  to  her  the  political  leadership  in  Europe ; 
this  leadership  had  been  partly  lost  in  1866,  and  the  emperor 
was  blamed  for  it^  as  in  an  absolutely  personal  government  the 
mler  will  always  be  held  responsible  for  everything  with  which 
the  people  are  dissatisfied,  no  matter  if  the  &ult  be  his  or  not ; 
the  more  intense  the  general  dissatisfaction  became,  the  more  it 
became  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  emperor  to  remove  at  any 
price  the  original  and  principal  cause  of  it ;  the  dissatisfaction 
was  constantly  spreading  and  increasing,  and  thereby  the  empe- 
ror was  forced  more  and  more  to  regard  a  war  with  Prussia  as 
the  only  means  to  steady  the  tottering  foundations  of  his  power, 
although  the  war-cries  grew  fainter  exactly  in  the  same  meas- 
ure as  the  denunciations  against  his  government,  and  against 
personal  government  in  general,  grew  louder. 

The  Belgian  railroad  affair — ^in  all  essential  points  but  a  sec- 
ond and  worse  edition  of  the  Luxemburg  scheme — clearly 
proved  that  nothing  but  a  successfal  war  with  Prussia  could 
appease  the  sullen  resentment  of  the  people,  and  that  the  cry 
*' Bismarck,  Bismarck!"  could  no  longer  divert  the  anger  firom 
its  real  object  The  Oompcignie  Fraru;aise  de  Vest  was  evidently 
ooly  the  agent  of  the  French  government,  which  wished  to  buy 
the  Belgian  railroads,  partly  to  get  control  over  the  economical 
relations  of  the  east  of  Belgium  and  of  the  south  of  Holland, 
partly  to  be  able  to  turn  and  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the 
Pro^dan  army.  Neither  of  these  reasons  could  please  the  Bel- 
gian government,  and  particularly  not  the  first,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  preliminary  step  to  a  future  annexation,  which 
woald  be  effected  as  soon  as  a  fisivorable  opportunity  was  offered. 
Fr^re-Orban  prevailed  upon  the  chambers  to  frustrate  the 
scheme,  althougb  the  owners  of  the  railroads  in  question  were 
more  than  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Cvmpagnit  de  Test 
For  a  while  the  French  government  looked  just  as  if  this  terri- 
ble nondescript,  "  the  honor  of  France,"  was  again  about  to  be 
offended  by  this  boldness.  The  imperial  press  was  not  at  a  loss 
to  point  out  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  new  outrage ;  only 
Bismarck  could  exert  such  a  pressure  upon  little  Belgium,  that 
she  dared  fiEK»  the  frowning  of  France.    The  ^^Beuple^  ex- 
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claimed :  *'  O  ye  grandsons  of  tbe  vanquished  of  Jena,  how 
foolish  70U  are  to  irritate  us  I  Have  you  then  forgotten,  that 
the  hatred  of  a  thousand  years'  standing  against  England  has 
been  changed  into  hatred  against  Prussia?  1816  and  Waterloo 
are  still  resounding  in  our  ears  like  a  funeral  bell,  and  the  hour 
of  revenge  is  impatiently  looked  for  by  French  patriots.  We 
know  the  way  which  leads  to  you.''  And  in  a  similar  strain 
Belgium  was  addressed  by  the  "Pay^."  "Belgium  the  den  of 
the  cosmopolitan  bandits;  Belgium  ungrateful  and  spiteful 
against  France ;  Belgium  serving  as  whetstone  to  the  dagger  of 
the  murderer ;  Belgium  the  Tunis  and  the  Algiers  of  all  the 
pirates  of  the  pen — ^that  gives  a  good  account  for  the  future, 
which  we  are  wishing  for  from  all  our  heart  in  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  our  convictions."  Later  events  have  amply  proved 
that  this  tune  was  &r  from  having  lost  its  charm ;  but  this  time 
the  independent  journals  could  not  and  would  not  join  the 
chorus,  because  the  pretext  was  a  little  too  absurd.  They 
openly  took  sides  with  Belgium,  declaring  that  she  had  acted 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  her  unquestionable  rights,  and  that 
France  would  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  in  her  position. 
The  Journal  des  DSbats'  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
exceedingly  ridiculous  to  be  astonished  at  the  constant  alarm 
of  all  the  neighbors  of  France. 

The  Mse  alarms  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  real  source  of  their  grievances  were  no  longer  to  any  pur- 
pose. As  Bouher  said  some  months  later :  "  There  is  but  one 
man  great  enough  to  be  responsible  to  the  whole  people,  the 
man  of  the  2d  December."  They  now  did  hold  him  responsi- 
ble, and  they  grew  every  day  more  clamorous  and  more  deter- 
mined. The  term  of  the  corps  Ugislatif  of  1868  expired  and 
the  new  elections  were  to  take  place  on  the  28d  and  24th  of 
May.  Everywhere  it  was  to  be  seen  that  the  concessions  of 
the  19th  of  January,  1867,  small  as  they  were,  had  had  their 
eflfect  The  opposition  worked  with  such  energy  that  the 
emperor  stooped  to  make  electioneering  speeches,  in  one  of 
which  (at  Ohartres,  9th  of  May)  he  warned  the  good  citizens  of 
all  parties  against  the  "overturning  passions"  which  were  again 
alive. '  Revolutionizing  passions  were  certainly  confined  to  a 
small  minority,  but  the  election  returns  proved  that  dissatisfac- 
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tion  had  spread  more  widely  than  it  bad  been  supposed.  In 
1863  more  tban  five  million  voters  had  supported  the  govern- 
ment)  while  the  opposition  commanded  not  quite  two  million 
Totes;  in  1869  the  government  received  but  four  million  votes, 
while  the  opposition  counted  over  three  millions.  Still  greater 
was  Ihe  change  in  Paris.  In  1857  the  government  received 
110,000  votes,  the  opposition  101,000 ;  in  1868  the  government 
83,000,  the  opposition  149,000 ;  in  1869  the  vote  for  the  govern- 
ment dwindled  down  to  66,000,  while  that  for  the  opposition 
was  swelled  to  210,000.  Out  of  292  members,  the  opposition 
had  elected  98.  Besides  the  official  candidates  had  been  forced 
to  accept  more  or  less  the  principal  demands  of  the  opposition 
programme,  in  order  to  secure  their  election.  The  consequence 
was  the  formation  of  a  ^^  third  party,"  with  a  comparatively 
strong  leaning  to  the^pposition. 

The  corps  Ugislati/wsiS  convoked  for  a  "short  session,"  which 
was  to  begin  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  government  was  inter- 
pealed  by  the  third  party,  on  the  "  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  by  giving  to  them  a  more  efficacious  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  affisiirs."  Bouher  tried  to  parry 
the  thrust  by  inducing  the  Vice-President  to  announce  another 
interpellation,  in  which  certain  demands  (restitution  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  address,  simplification  and  extension  of  the  right  to 
interpeal  and  to  o£fer  amendments,  election  of  the  whole  bureau) 
were  substituted  for  the  dangerous  indefiniteness  of  the  interpel- 
lation of  the  third  party.  He  did  not  succeed.  On  the  6th  of 
Jaly  another  interpellation  was  announced  by  the  third  party, 
demanding  responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  restitution  of  all 
the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  chamber.  The  blow  was 
decisive,  for  the  interpellation  was  signed  by  116  members,  to 
whom  40  members  of  the  extreme  left  had  to  be  added,  that  is 
to  say,  the  interpellation  was  supported  by  a  clear  majority  of 
twenty.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Bouher  read  an  imperial  message 
to  the  chamber,  promising  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple An  imperial  decree  convoked  the  senate  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust and  adjourned  the  corps  UgisUUif  iot  an  indefinite  time. 
On  the  same  day  the  ministers  resigned. 

How  anybody  could  expect  that  the  reforms  would  be  more 
than  a  new  constitutional  varnish  over  the  imperial  self-govern- 
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ment,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
emperor  informed  the  over-enthusiastic  at  once,  that  this  was 
all  he  intended  to  do.  The  message  concluded  by  declaring 
that  '*the  proposed  changes  shall  leave  untouched  the  prerog* 
atives  which  the  people  have  confided  to  me  most  ^cpresslj, 
and  which  are  the  main  conditions  of  my  power,  which  consti- 
tutes the  security  of  order  and  of  society."  If  this  declara* 
tion  left  any  doubt  about  the  real  intentions  of  the  emperor,  it 
was  removed  by  the  changes  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
senate  on  the  6th  of  September.  The  second  article  says: 
'^  The  ministers  depend  exclusively  upon  the  emperor.  They 
deliberate  in  council,  the  emperor  presiding.  They  are  respon* 
sibla  They  only  can  be  impeached  by  the  senata''  A  con- 
stitutional government  with  such  a  paragraph  in  the  constitution 
is  something  beyond  our  comprehension.  It  reminds  us  of 
Calhoun's  assertion,  that  slavery  *'  forms  the  most  solid  and 
durable  foundation  on  which  to  rear  free  and  stable  political 
institutional'*  The  value  of  this  new  kind  of  constitutional 
government  was  practically  illustrated  by  the  composition  of 
the  new  cabinet  The  "revolution  without  barricades"  had 
been  made  by  the  third  party,  and  nevertheless  it  was  not  rep- 
resented at  sdl  in  the  cabinet 

On  the  one  hand  the  opposition  had  seen,  that  the  emperor 
did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough,  not  to  yield  to  their  prea- 
sure  at  all,  and  on  the  other  it  was  evident,  that  he  was 
determined  to  take  back  with  the  left  what  he  had  just  given 
with  the  right  The  concessions,  therefore,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing the  frvndeurs  and  restoring  quiet,  only  served  to  increase 
the  agitation.  The  emperor  wavered,  unwilling  to  yield 
another  step,  and  lacking  the  courage  to  face  a  second  crisia 
The  session  of  the  senate  and  the  corps  UgislaUfifs^  opened  on 
the  29th  of  November.  The  emperor's  speech  complained : 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  introduce  the  regular  and  peaceful  use  of 
liberty  in  France.  For  some  months  society  seemed  to  be 
threatened  by  revolutionary  tendencies,  liberty  was  endangered 
by  transgressions  of  the  pie^s  and  of  public  meetings.  .  *  .  But 
the  sound  mind  of  the  population  had  already  reacted  against 
the  transgressions  of  the  culprits."    If  that  was  aixned  against 

*  Spoeoh  in  the  Senate  on  the  reception  of  abolition  petition^  Feb.,  1837. 
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tibe  ^^iireoonciUbleai"  who  had  intended  to  meet  on  the  26th  of 
October  in  the  ball  of  the  corpe  Ugislatif  without  being  oon- 
Toied  by  the  government,  and  by  whom  afterwards  Ledru-Bol- 
lis,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Barbte  were  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  corps  legialalttf^  then  the  statement  was  per- 
fectly eorrect  The  real  danger,  however,  came  from  another 
quarter,  and  with  reE^)ect  to  that  no  reaction  of  the  public  senti- 
ment had  taken  placa  Napoleon  knew  that  so  well,  that  he 
did  not  wait  for  another  too  striking  manifestation  of  it  On 
tbe  27th  of  Irecember  he  invited  OUivier,  the  leader  of  the 
third  party,  to  form  *'  a  homogeneous  cabinet" 

Even  in  Oermany  this  event  was  hailed  as  a  strong  guaranty 
ibr  the  preservation  of  peaoa  This  enthusiastic  view  had 
about  as  much  foundation  in  reason,  as  the  almost  universal 
expectation  in  this  country,  to  see  the  public  offices  filled  with 
efficient  and  honest  m^  because  G^eral  Grant  entered  the 
White  House  with  the  best  intentions ;  a  bad  system  cannot  be 
leCbrmed  by  chaiging  a  well-meaning  man  to  execute  a  part  of 
the  work  it  involves. 

Not  quite  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  after  the  helm  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Ollivier,  when  Victor  Noir  was  mur- 
dered by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparta  If  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
nncontzolled  personal  government  of  one  man,  that  even  the 
oousins  of  this  man  may  shoot  down  other  people  without  fear 
of  punishment,  then  even  ghire  and  the  longing  for  order  and 
peace  in  the  country  may  be  too  weak  inducements  to  submit 
to  it  any  longer.  Certainly,  Ollivier  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible because  the  prince  escaped  the  deserved  punish- 
ment; but  he  was  serving  the  man  on  whom  the  responsibility 
ultimately  rested.  As  the  mass  of  the  people  are  wont  to  reason 
that  was  enough  to  make  the  incident  a  misfortune  not  only 
for  the  emperor,  but  also  for  the  cabinet,  although  in  a  mudi 
leaser  Aogj^ee  for  the  latter.  K,  however,  there  had  been  no 
oth»  reasons  at  work  to  render  this  new  Napoleonic  oontriv- 
uice,  which  was  very  euph^nistically  called  a  parhanientaiy 
cabinet^  from  the  very  first  banning  a  &ilure,  then  the  crime 
of  Pierre  Bonaparte  would  not  have  weighed  but  very  lightly 
on  the  shoulders  of  Ollivier. 

OUiyier  was  at  once  fiercely  attacked  by  Gambetta  and 
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others  and  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  party  to  which  he 
owed  his  portefeuilla  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  whatever  in- 
terpretation he  chose  to  give  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  him 
as  deputy,  he  could  not  make  them  conform  with  the  views  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  had  to  act  in  unison  with  him  or  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  soon  as  he  had  accepted  it  He 
may  have  been  perfectly  right  in  warning  the  people  against 
the  highflown  declamations  of  the  hotspur  G-ambetta  and  the 
insipid  personalities  of  the  charlatan  Bochefort ;  but  this  did 
not  prove  that  he  was  true  to  his  former  professions,  nor  that 
he  was  correct  in  his  calculations  about  the  measure  of  liberty 
which  could  be  granted  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Even  if  Ollivier  had  had  all  the  qualities  which  he 
was  at  the  time  supposed  to  have,  yet  he  could  not  have  inau- 
gurated a  new  really  constitutional  era,  as  long  as  he  was 
unable  to  thoroughly  reform  his  imperial  master  and  to  un- 
make the  past  history  of  Napoleon ;  the  conflict  between  him 
and  his  former  associates  was  "irrepressible."  To  convince 
ourselves  what  a  hopeless  task  he  had  undertaken,  we  need 
only  remember  how  often  he  declared,  that  he  would  make 
this  and  that  a  cabinet  question,  if  the  carps  UgislcUtf  was  re- 
luctant to  follow  his  bidding.  From  fear  of  worse  the  chamber 
would  yield  for  a  while  to  such  a  high  pressure,  but  ultimately 
even  the  most  sanguine  would  comprehend  that  this  was  not 
the  way  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment The  rupture,  therefore,  could  be  delayed,  but  not 
avoided,  for  a  gradual  relapse  into  exactly  the  former  condition 
would  never  be  suflfered  after  the  victories  already  gained  by 
the  opposition ;  they  knew  their  strength,  and  they  knew  that 
age  and  sickness  were  &st  reducing  the  physical  vigor  and  the 
mental  elasticity  of  the  emperor.  It  was  not  necessary  to  look 
upon  the  growing  violence  of  the  "  irreconcilables,"  to  see  that 
the  stream  could  not  be  forced  again  into  its  old  bed.  Much 
more  significant  was  the  occasional  restiveness  of  the  extreme 
right  of  the  corps  Ugvshiif  and  the  constant  grumbling  of  the 
senators,  who  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive,  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate,  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  mortals,  by  allowing 
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the  other  chamber  to  occupy  a  position  several  feet  higher  than 
the  ground  it  formerly  held     When  in  the  first  days  of  April 
Feny's  motion   concerning  a  reform  of  the  election-law  was 
debated  in  the  corps  UgishJtif^  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  right 
on  the  cabinet  were  hardly  less  violent  than  those  of  the  ex- 
treme left.     Ollivier's  repeated  remark  to  the  left,  that  they 
^^  could  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  revolution  "  was  not  at 
all  to  the  point     It  was  simply  a  trick,*  throwing  sand  into 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  secure  a  basis,  from  which  the  empe- 
ror could  strike  a  decisive  blow  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  end  this  state  of  insupportable  uncertainty. 
The  question  at  issue  was  not,  if  a  revohiiion  was  possible,  or 
desirable,  or  necessary,  but  if  it  was  possible  to  find  a  cabinet 
agreeing  with  the  emperor  as  well  as  with  a  majority  of  the 
chamber,  in  case  the  corps  Ugislatif  yfhA  a  true  representation  of 
the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  if  Napoleon  IH.  would,  and  if 
he  could  with  his  antecedents  in  good  faith  consent  to  the 
abolishment  of  his  personal  government     Neither  the  senate, 
nor  the  third  party,  nor  the  extreme  right,  nor  the  left  centre 
had  ever  thought  of  a  revolution,  but  nevertheless  their  dis- 
satisfustion  with  the  minister  as  well  as  with  the  emperor  was 
—from  very  diflferent  reasons — slowly  but  steadily  growing,  the 
fomier  of  whom  was  wavering  between  subserviency  to  his 
master  and  his  liberal  tendencies,  while  the  latter  tried  with 
one  hand  to  throw  Bis  net  over  all  the  parties  and  to  cut  with 
Uie  other  the  slings  with  which  the  opposition  was  busily  and 
sQocessfully  entangling  his  limbs.     When  children  cry,  unrea- 
sonable nujrses  hush  them  by  threatening  them  with  the  "black 
man " ;  when  the  full  grown  children  of  France  grew  restive, 
the  unprincipled  demagogue  and  despot  on  the  throne  fright- 
ened them  to  obedience  by  crying :  "  revolution,  revolution  1" 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  aay,  that  OUivier  was  the  inventor  of  the  trick,  nor  even 
tint  be  faimaelf  knew  it  to  be  a  trick.  His  character  wiU  now  hardly  be  cooaideFed 
a  objection  to  either  of  these  suppositionB,  but  he  dedared  in  the  oorpa  UgiakUtf 
that  he  had  at  first  been  opposed  to  the  pUbiaeUe^  the  last  and  principal  link  in  the 
intrigQe,  and  besides  he  has  Babsequeotly  proved  beyond  doubt^  that  he  has  been 
more  a  dope  of  the  emperor,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  thinking  man  on  either  side 
oftheAtiaotia 
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He  knew  that  an  overwhelmmg  majority  of  the  people  would 
prefer  the  reenactment  of  the  just  abolished  **  exception  laws  " 
and  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  other  abuses  of  the  imperial 
prerogatives  to  a  revolution.*  From  an  attempt  to  suddenly 
overturn  his  throne,  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  fear ;  the  inces- 
sant pulling  and  shaking  of  the  planks  on  which  it  rested,  from 
all  sides  at  once,  rendered  the  future  of  his  dynasty  extremely 
precarious.  There  was  no  better  means  to  put  a  momentary  stop 
to  this,  than  an  anxious  cry  that  somebody  was  going  to  over- 
turn it  Six  out  of  seven  would  believe  it  and  rush  to  its  sup- 
port That  was  the  simple  but  very  correct  calculation,  which 
led  to  the  great  revolution  comedy.  It  was  put  on  the  stage, 
with  all  the  pomp  which  could  be  commanded  on  the  occasion, 
for  the  moment  of  rest,  which  was  to  be  secured  by  it,  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  unused. 

The  constitution  had  been  altered  in  several  respects  during 
the  last  ten  years.  This  served  the  emperor  as  pretext  to  carry 
the  fictitious  question,  "revolution  or  no  revolution,"  before  the 
forum  of  the  people.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  aforemen- 
tioned law  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  was 
very  materially  changed.  The  two  most  important  articles^  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  April,  run  thus :  "  The 
ministers  are  responsible.  They  can  only  be  impeached  by  the 
Senate  and  the  corps  Ugislatif.  The  emperor  is  responsible  to 
the  French  people,  to  whom  he  can  always  address  an  appecd," 
Only  two  days  had  been  allowed  for  the  examination  of  the 
law  as  reported  by  the  committea  Count  Butenval  protested 
against  this  improper  haste,  but  Bouher  declared  the  protest 
not  in  order.  In  the  corps  Ugislatif  it  was  not  so  easy  to  sup- 
press all  opposition.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
emperor  intended  to  submit  the  alterations  in  the  constitution 
to  the  approbation  of  the  people,  the  pUbiscUe  was  viplently 
denounced  by  the  members  of  the  left,  as  the  most  convenient 
means  to  get  an  approval  for  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased 


*  TouriBta,  who  have  passed  a  month  or  two  in  Paria  wiU,  peihapa,  bi^  titiai 
this  itetoment  ia  exaggerated.  The  writer  can  only  say,  that  whenevvr  he  met 
an  mtelligent  traveler,  who  had,  like  himaelf,  lived  for  some  time  in  several 
provinces  of  France  and  associated  with  all  the  diffezent  classes  of  the  population, 
he  always  found  his  impressions  fully  confirmed. 
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to  do;  the  corps  Ugidattf^  it  was  saidy  would  cease  to  be  a  rep> 
lesentatioii  of  the  people,  if  the  emperor  oonld  at  any  time  oyer 
their  heads  appeal  to  the  people  Segns,  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instmction^  answered  by  declaring :  "  The  left  may  be  very 
good  servants  of  the  repubUc,  but  at  all  events  they  are  cruel 
enemies  of  liberty."  That  was  in  a  more  precise  form,  what 
had  been  said  already  several  times  by  Olliyier.  It  was,  how- 
erer,  not  yet  quite  plain  enough.  The  right  centre  issued  a 
manifesto,  b^inning  with  the  words :  ^'  Liberty  and  revolutioH 
anfdrl  before  us  their  flags ;  on  the  flag  of  liberty  stands  yea, 
on  the  flag  of  revolution  no/'  Tlmt  was  the  right  key,  and 
nothing  was  further  needed  but  a  good  accompaniment  A 
bran  new  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  emperor  would  do 
very  w^lL  Of  what  use  would  personal  government  be,  if  it 
oould  not  at  least  produce  mouchards^  capable  of  finding  at  a 
moment's  notice  some  Beaury,  whose  pockets  are  stuffed  with 
mysterious  letters,  mysterious  keys,  and  a  still  more  mysterious 
loaded  revolver.  With  the  letter  firom  Flourens,  and  the 
revolver  as  a  firm  foothold,  it  was  easy  to  arrest  a  score  or  two 
of  oth^  young  men,  and  to  trace  out  two  other  plots,  to  frighten 
the  people  with,  until  they  had  cast  th^  vota* 

Under  aU  circumstances  the  emperor  could  count  upon  a 
coneiderable  majority ;  with  the  aid  of  these  manoeuvres  he 
secured  7,257,379  yea  against  1,150,990  no.  There  was  nothing 
astonishing  in  that  To  call  this  victory  over  the  opposition  a 
'^Sadowa"  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  those  who  chose  to 
glorify  it  with  this  name  had  themselves  believed  in  what  they 
tried  to  make  others  believe.  To  get  at  a  true  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  victory,  it  would  have  been  necessary  not 
only  to  count  but  also  to  weigh  the  votes,  and  that  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  emperor. 
Besides  Ollivier  and  Gramont  were  pleased  to  treat  the  pUbis- 
cAe  as  an  approbation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  emperor,  while 
it  was  in  fact  for  a  great  part  nothing  but  a  declaration  that 
order  and  internal  peace  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  uncertain  fixture,  which  would  result  firom  a  refu- 

*  It  is  impoBsible  to  know,  if  the  tumults  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  May  in 
Pvis  had  been  got  up  by  "  white  blousea/'  aa  the  opposition  asserted,  or  if  thej 
were  genuine.    In  either  case,  however,  they  are  very  significant 
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sal  to  endorse  bis  government  Nothing  had  been  proved  by 
iliepWnsctie  but  what  every  body  knew  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposition  party  would,  by  successfully  renewing 
their  agitation,  soon  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body,  that  France  was  loth  to  see  the  personal  government  of 
the  emperor  continued,  and  that  she  gradually  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Favre  and  Ferry,  that  not  one  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  personal  government  had  been  touched  by  Olli- 
vier's  much  vaunted  reforms.  Napoleon  was  too  old  and  too 
shrewd  a  politician  not  to  know  that  this  would  ultimately  be 
the  end  of  the  farca  The  only  way  to  avoid  it,  was  by  improv- 
ing the  momentary  deception  into  which  the  French  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  plebiscite.  As  long  as  it 
was  not  understood  and  universally  admitted  to  be  a  deception, 
he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased,  and,  pointing  to  the  figures 
of  the  pUbiscitey  assert  that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  peopla  And  there  was  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing by  which  he  could  hope  to  reconcile  the  people  once  more 
to  the  idea  of  personal  government,  but  a  successfdl  war  with 
Prussia.  The  consequences  of  the  wars  with  Bussia,  with  Aus- 
tria, and  with  Mexico  were  still  so  heavily  weighing  upon  the 
people,  that,  for  once,  their  thirst  for  military  glory  could  not 
easily  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  blessings  of  peace.  Indeed, 
we  know  now  that  even  a  war  with  Prussia,  on  such  an  absurd 
pretext,  was  any  thing  but  popular ;  four  years  they  had  had 
time  to  get  fiuniliar  with  the  idea  that  Germany  was  no  longer 
a  football,  expressly  made  to  be  kicked  by  all  whom  it  pleased 
to  do  so,  and  the  French  are  as  much  as  any  other  people  sub- 
ject to  the  all-powerful  influence  of  time.  Yet  their  jealousy  of 
Prussia  was  still  great  enough  to  render  it  possible  to  precipitate 
them  into  a  war  with  her,  without  making  it  appear  too  clearly 
that  they  would  rather  content  themselves  with  occasional  rod- 
omontades, than  go  to  war  without  some  real  provocation.  How 
sensitive  France  still  was  with  respect  to  the  events  of  1866, 
was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  debate  in  the  corps  Ugislatif  on 
the  St  Gotthard  railroad  (June  20th,  1870).  Keratry  expressed 
the  fear  that  Bismarck  would  complete  the  consolidation  of 
Germany  with  the  aid  of  this  railroad,  which  would  serve  to 
blockade  France  between  the  Ehine  and  the  ocean.    And  Ferry 
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eveD  went  so  &r  as  to  say :  '*  If  you  want  to  see  nothing  but  a 
railroad  convention  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  October,  L869| 
and  if  the  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  have  not  opened  your  eyes, 
then  you  only  prove  thereby  that  you  are  still  the  same  major- 
ity who  suffered  Sadowa  to  happen."  Such  remarks  were,  un- 
doubtedly, dictated  in  part  by  a  desire  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
government  But,  nevertheless,  they  found  an  echo  throughout 
France,  they  opened  the  old  woun^,  and  they  were  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  people  could  be  stirred  up  to  a  war  with  the  hated 
neighbor.  And  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  Rouher  could 
again  have  taken  the  place  of  Ollivier,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  less  improbable  than  ever  before^  that  Napoleon  IV.  would 
sneoeed  Napoleon  m,  if  a  "  second  Jena  "*  had  been  chronicled 
as  the  first  great  battle  after  Sadowa  ? 

We  do  not  lack  direct  evidence  that  the  idea  of  (Overcoming 
the  internal  difficulties  by  a  war  with  Prussia  had  never  been  lost 
sight  otf  in  spite  of  the  peaceiul  tone  which  characterizes  the 
years  1868  and  1869.  On  the  6th  of  October,  King  William 
had  opened  the  session  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  with  a  sober 
business  speech,  in  which  not  a  word  of  high  polity  could  be 
found.  The  Peuple  Francis,  a  journal  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Tuileries,  commented  upon  it  as  follows :  "  The  language 
of  the  king  is  peaceful,  and  manifests  no  claim  to  a  further 
enlargement  of  his  power.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
policy  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  particularly  the  policy 
of  its  adherents  in  Germany,  does  not  entirely  correspond  with 
the  position  assumed  by  the  head  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration. The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  in  his  States  occa- 
sioned a  movement  looking  to  annexation,  and  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  apparent  quietness  of  the  prince  who  is  to  pro- 
fit by  it  Also  we  cannot  help  believing  that  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guards  alAaugh  we  still  hope  that  the  peace  of  Ewrope  is  not  serir 
ously  endangered.  The  treaty  recently  concluded  as  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  fortresses  of  the  diet  is  a  new  step  of  South  Ger- 
many towards  a  union  with  Prussia,  and  Europe  wiU  always 
he  subject  to  some  uneasiness  as  long  as  it  is  not  known  what 


*  ^bof,  and  perhaps  most  Gennane,  were  afVaid  that  the  first  battles  would  be 
1<^  But  to  talk  to  the  victors  of  Sadowa  about  a  "  secoud  Jena,"  was  really  too 
ndica]oii&    Neither  a  Sadowa  nor  a  Jena  are  ''whims  of  blind  Fate." 
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limits  Prussia  is  going  to  put  to  her  conquests."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  lines  were  written  while  the  members  of 
the  left  were  earnestly  deliberating  if  they  should  assemble  on 
tibie  26th  of  October  in  the  hall  of  the  corps  Ugislatif,  although 
the  government  would  not  convene  the  chamber,  i  e.,  while  the 
excitement  over  the  internal  questions  had  almost  reached  the 
culminating  point 

Proud  France  still  hopes  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  not 
be  seriously  endangered  by  some  annexation  movement  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden;  what  a  strange  language  I  She  is 
alarmed  by  every  rustling  leaf  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhina 
She  is  still  determined  to  let  her  cannons  roar  a  terrible  veto, 
if  Gtermany  should  venture  to  treat  the  Main  no  longer  as  an 
adamantine  wall,  but — ^yielding  at  last  to  the  will  of  **  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  " — as  one  of  her  main  veins.  She,  whose 
government  is  based  on  universal  suffrage ;  she,  who  felled  Aus- 
tria to  the  ground,  because  the  Italians  who  were  one  people  by 
nature,  would  no  longer  be  forced  by  princes  to  remain  a  dozen 
different  nations;  she,  who  threatened  Prussia  with  war, 
because  some  thousand  Danes  were  not  allowed  to  declare  on 
their  own  terms,  if  they  chose  to  belong  to  Denmark  or  to  Prus- 
sia; she,  who  was  so  jealous  of  her  independence,  that  her 
**mo8t  Christian  "  kings  were  the  first  to  erect  a  high  barrier 
between  the  Pope  and  the  French  clei^gy ;  she,  who  waged  war 
on  all  Burope,  because  two  princes  had  shown  some  inten- 
tion to  put  a  stop  to  the  "gigantic,  world-destroying  anarchy," 
which  she  was  pleased  to  foster  and  to  hug  as  the  new  gospel 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  she  now  deemed  herself  enti- 
tled to  keep  by  the  brute  force  of  h^  armies  the  German  peo- 
ple from  ever  becoming  a  German  nation,  because  a  German 
Confederation,  with  about  the  same  population  as  consolidated 
and  centralized  France,  appeared  to  her  the  death  knell  of  war- 
like GauL 

This  is  not  an  arrogant  pretension  of  the  Germans,  but  a 
humiliating  confession  repeatedly  made  by  the  French  them- 
selves, for  if  the  denunciations  against  ambitious  Prussia  have 
had  any  meaning,  it  must  have  been  this.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  confession,  it  is,  however,  only  because  united  Germany 
would  cease  to  be  a  fit  object  for  France  to  practice  her  valor 
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and  her  military  skill  upon,  aad,  to  some  extent,  because  united 
Germany  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  any  military  exploits  of 
France,  against  whichever  of  the  European  powers  she  might 
be  pleased  to  direct  them.  Either  of  tiiese  reasons  was  strong 
enoogh  to  "  force  "  Napoleon  to  a  war  with  Prussia,  for  they 
were  the  death  kneU  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes ;  and 
both  together  were  strong  enough  to  make  the  Germans  in- 
stead of  the  English  the  "  hereditary  enemies ''  of  the  French, 
&>T  the  French  are  stiU  so  much  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the 
middle  age,  that  in  their  imagination — and  how  often  they 
suffer  their  reason  to  be  gagged  by  their  imagination  I — ^military 
gbry  is  still  the  most  prize-worthy  gem  in  the  laurel  wreath  of 
a  great  nation.  Whateyer  foibles  aind  vices  the  Qermans  may 
be  justly  accused  of,  nobody  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  their  history  will  charge  them  with  this  particular  vice  so 
characteristic  of  the  FrencL  That  the  Germans  are  an  emi- 
nently peace-loving  people  is,  indeed,  so  undeniable  a  fact,  that 
we  can  hardly  make  up  our  mind  to  believe,  that  France  has 
iBally  feared  to  see  Germany,  sooner  or  later,  take  the  offensive. 
Ij^  however,  she  really  deemed  her  safety  threatened,  and  if 
this  has  exerted  some  influence  on  her  action,  the  fjEVult  is  her'a, 
and  neither  Germany's  nor  Bismarck'& 

As  we  have  never  heard  of  Grermany  being  charged  with  hav- 
mg  longed  or  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  try  her  miUtaiy 
Strength  against  France,  we  shall  be  justified  in  confining  our 
concluding  remarks  to  Bismarck,  who  is  accused  by  some  peo- 
ple of  having  "  arranged  "  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  in 
Older  to  "  compel ''  France  to  a  war.  At  first  sight  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  the  charge  should  be  not  unfounded,  *^  if 
we  be  allowed  to  judge  by  analogy, '^  for  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  war  of  1866,  all  the  protestations  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  addressed  to  an  incredulous  world 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  There  is,  however,  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  two  caaea  In  1866  the  "  blood-and-iron  " 
policy  was  a  hard  necessity  ;  in  1870  its  application  could  only 
be  explained  by  a  fiendish  liking  for  blood  and  iron  for  their 
ownsaka 

After  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  Bismarck  said  to  a  firiend,  that 
the  honors  of  war  made  him  for  a  long  time  unable  to  enjoy 
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bis  triump1i&  And  in  the  Prussian  LancUag  he  said^  allading 
to  the  war :  "  Believe  me,  my  heart  is  not  destitute  of  the  feel- 
ings by  which  other  men's  hearts  are  moved."  Those  who 
know  anything  about  him  as  a  private  gentleman  wiU  allow 
full  credit  to  these  sentiments.  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  statesmen,  to  whom  the  weal  and  woe  of  individuals  is 
of  no  concern.  He  has  succeeded  in  remaining  in  an  eminent 
degree  Tnan^  although  as  a  statesman  he  has  climbed  up  to  the 
lofty  eminence  which,  after  Richelieu,  no  other  European  has 
been  able  to  attain  The  horrors  of  war  could  never  shake  his 
resolution,  if  he  saw  no  other  way  to  attain  his  end ;  but  war 
has  always  been  his  last  resource,  and  not  only  because  he 
knew,  like  Richelieu,  that ''  war  weakens  the  victor  almost  as 
much  as  the  vanquished,"  but  also  because  in  his  scales  blood 
and  tears  weighed  more  than  glory. 

From  want  of  space  we  must  refrain  from  adducing  any 
proof  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement  We  may,  however, 
safely  aUow  it  to  stand  as  nothing  but  our  personal  opinion,  for 
the  best  proof  that  Bismarck  was  anything  but  anxious  for  a 
war  with  France,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  character,  but  in  his 
policy. 

In  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Bismarck  and  M. 
Vilbort,  a  French  journalist,  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  pursue  with  an  absolutely  quiet  conscience  an  end 
which  I  consider  as  useful  for  my  country  and  for  Germany. 
As  to  the  means,  I  have  used  in  de&ult  of  others  those  which 
offered  themselves  to  me."  And  further  on:  "Sixteen  years 
ago  I  lived  quietly  as  a  country  gentleman,  when  the  will  of 
the  king  called  me  to  Frankfort  as  ambassador  at  the  Diet  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  admiration,  I  might  say  in  religious 
reverence,  for  the  policy  of  Austria  But  I  did  not  want  much 
time  to  lose  the  illusions  of  my  youth  concerning  Austria,  and 
I  became  her  declared  antagonist  The  humiliation  of  my 
country,  the  sacrificing  of  Germany  to  foreign  interests^  a  deceitful, 
faithless  policy,  all  that  was  little  calculated  to  please  ma 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  future ; 
but  then  already  I  conceived  the  idea  which  I  am  now  trying 
to  execute,  namely,  to  liberate  Qermany  from  the  pressure  o 
Austria^  at  least  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  by  sentiment 
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idigioQ,  habits,  and  interests  closely  united  with  Prussia,  North 
Gennanj."  The  lucid  simplicity  of  this  programme  is  really 
gmnd.  The  fate  of  Austria  and  of  Germany  are  to  be  sepa- 
Z,  for  as  long  as  ^ej  are  uxdted,  GenLj  in  hun^ilia^ 
and  sacrificed  to  foreign  interests ;  Prussia  alone  is  to  take  the 
lead,  and  the  first  step  is  to  establish  a  close  political  connection 
between  her  and  the  other  North  German  States ;  when  that  is 
aeoored  the  extension  of  the  confederation  to  South  Germany 
may  be  trusted  to  time  and  circumstances.  That  is  a  national 
and  not  a  sectional^  a  German  and  not  a  Prussian  programme ; 
Prussia  is  only  the  basis  from  which  he  is  going  to  operate,  but 
she  is  also  the  only  basis  firom  which  he  thinks  any  efiectual 
operations  possible.  Already  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  St 
Petersburg  he  scorned  with  indignation  the  imputation,  that  he 
would  ever  advise  the  purchase  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia 
with  the  shame  of  Germany.  A  "  Bonapartistic  correspondent " 
charged  him  with  having  "  openly  supported  the  cession  of  the 
Rheirdande  for  a  consolidation  {Arrondirung)  in  the  interior." 
He  replies  to  this  imputation  in  a  letter,  dated  St  Petersburg, 
Aug.  22d,  1860 :  "  I  pay  1000  Frtedrichs  d'or  cash  to  any  one 
who  can  prove  that  such  Russian-French  cessions  have  been 
brought  to  my  knowledge.  Buring  my  whole  stay  in  Germany 
I  have  never  advised  any  other  thing  than  to  rely  on  our  own 
strength,  and  on  the  national  power  of  Germany^  to  he  summoned 
to  the  field  by  us  in  case  of  war.^^ 

The  crisis  in  Italy  drew  the  last  veil  from  his  eyes  in  regard 
to  Austria.  He  advised  to  use  at  once  the  good  opportunity 
to  break  the  chains,  because  '^  in  ordinary  times  an  introduction 
of  changes  is  impossible."  Even  the  "negative  result"  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  C!onfederacy  without  having  anything  new 
to  place  in  its  stead  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  impotent 
machina  "I  see  something  defective  in  our  position  in  the 
confederacy,  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 

heal  FEBBO  £T  IGNE." 

So  the  programme  was  completed  in  all  its  main  features 
seven  years  before  its  execution.  From  that  time  he  has  never 
changed  his  position,  although  his  imagination  was  severely 
taxed  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  make  the  king  adopt  his 
Tiews,  and  to  adapt  the  preliminary  steps  and  all  the  details  of 
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the  execution  to  the  eonstantlj  changing  ciroumatancea.  Even 
the  most  astonishing  suocess  could  not  seduce  him  to  break 
impatiently  through  the  self-imposed  limits  of  his  first  pro* 
gramme;  his  eye  remained  calmly  fixed  on  what  could  be  at- 
tained, never  bestowing  even  a  passing  glance  on  what  could 
be  wished.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1866,  he  sent  a  despatch  to 
Count  von  der  Goltz,  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  says :  '^  The  king  does  not  think  a  North  German 
Confederation  of  so  much  consequence  as  I  do,  and  therefore 
puts  the  greatest  stress  on  ajinexations,  which  I  consider  at  the 
most  as  a  necessity  beside  the  reform,*  because  Saxony  and 
Hanover  would  else  remain  too  large  for  an  intimate  relation." 
Could  we  find  more  unequivocal  terms  in  the  dictionary  of 
diplomacy  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  working  through 
Prussia  for  Germany,  and  that,  therefore,  his  mind  was  not 
bent  upon  more  ocmqueats^  than  those  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  the  requisite  predominance  to  Prussia? 

Now  is  it  possible,  in  view  of  these  firsts,  to  attribute  to  Bis- 
marck the  psussions  of  a  vulgar  conqueror  like  Napoleon  I? 
The  central  idea  of  his  political  Ule  is  a  strictly  national  one; 
with  almost  superhuman  exertions  he  carries  out  the  first  half 
of  his  programme,  not  minding  that  for  years  the  curse  of  the 
nation  is  weighing  upon  his  shoulders,  because  he  is  not  under- 
stood ;  and  now  he  is  supposed  from  his  own  free  will  to  put 
again  every  thing  at  stake.  A  certain  recklessness  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  very  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  But  neverthe- 
less his  policy  has  always  been  very  fiir  from  being  a  bold  haz- 
ard. And  even  suppose  it  to  be  so,  where  is  a  gambler  to  be 
found,  who  has  just  won  an  enormous  fortune,  and  is  willing  to 
stake  it  on  one  card  7  And  though  Bismarck  did  certainly  not 
undervalue  the  valor  of  the  German  soldiers  and  the  skill  of 
the  Prussian  generals,  yet  he  did  not  consider  a  seven  days' 
eampaign,  ending  with  a  Sadowa,  as  an  every  day  occurrence. 
"We  had  still  our  beautiful  white  vest  fixjm  Koenig-grsBts, 
without  any  spot  Should  we  run  the  risk  to  soil  it  without 
need?  '*  With  this  drastic  answer  he  is  said  to  have  dismissed 
a  friend,  who  reproached  him  for  his  partial  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Napoleon  in  the  Luxemburg  question.     The 

*  Die  iob  allenfalla  neben  der  Reform  als  Bedurftuss  ansehe. 
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fresh  glory  of  Prussia  was,  however,  an  element  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  Germany  of  1866,  for  the  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Pnissia  had  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  reconcile  the  rest 
of  the  Germans  to  the  new  order  of  things.  To  shake  this 
confidence,  before  the  wounds  of  the  civil  war  had  had  time 
to  dcatrize  and  the  new  institutions  to  change  the  mere  me« 
chanical  into  an  organic  consolidation,  was  to  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  fabria  Not  foolishness,  madness, 
nay,  still  worse,  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to  put  it  unnecessa- 
rily to  such  a  test,  as  a  war  with  Franca  The  history  of  the 
relations  between  Baden  and  the  North  German  Confederation 
is  a  striking  proof  that  this  was  really  Bismarck's  opinion. 

He  had  rq)eatedly  said  that  he  would  never  invite  the  South 
German  States  to  enter  the  Confederation,  but  that  he  would 
always  willingly  receive  them,  whenever  they  applied  for  admis- 
mon,  no  matter  if  France  or  any  body  else  liked  it  or  not 
Now  Baden  did  apply  for  admission,  and  she  was  reftised,  in 
^ite  of  the  most  earnest,  nay,  even  violent  remonstrances  of 
the  "National-Liberals.''  The  only  possible  reason  for  this 
wholly  unexpected  course  was  indicated  by  the  remark  of  Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli,  that  "  the  admission  of  Baden  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  Qerman  question,  but  immediately  become 
a  European  que^ion."  If  l^e  application  had  been  made  by 
Bavaria  and  Wurtembergh,  Bismarck  would  hardly  have 
avoided  the  issue;  but  as  long  as  he  was  not  absolutdy  sure  of 
these  two  principal  States  of  South  Germany,  he  rather 
yielded — contrary  to  his  former  promise — one  step  more,  than 
hasten  by  any  act  of  his  even  for  a  single  day  the  decisive 
moment,  when  France  would  actually  make  true  her  threats, 
and  interfere  with  the  afifairs  of  Germany ;  what  he  could  do,  he 
was  determined  to  do,  to  save  the  progress  of  the  consolidation 
from  any  danger  and  even  from  any  possibly  delaying  disturb- 
ance. Another  step  backwards  he  could  not  take,  this  was  the 
last;  one  more,  and  there  would  have  been  a  universal  cry 
among  his  antagonists  and  among  the  wavering :  he  does  not 
feel  himself  strong  enough  to  face  the  anger  of  France  I  Where 
is  now  the  national  power  we  were  promised  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Prussianizing  process  we  have  to  undergo  ?  He  could 
never  allow  that  it  should  come  to  that,  for  this  would  have 
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been  still  more  dangerous  than  the  uncertain  result  of  a  war 
with  France.  He  was  standing  on  the  line ;  any  new  provoca- 
tion from  France,  and  war  was  unavoidable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imperial  government  had  so  often  raised  false  alarms, 
that  he  indulged  more  and  more  in  the  hope  that  by  this  for- 
bearance, united  with  his  tried  firmness,  it  would  be  possible  to 
preserve  peace. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  German- Americans  had  an  interview  with  the  count. 
Bismarck  spoke  to  him  on  several  important  topics,  with  per- 
haps even  more  than  his  usual  &8cinating  directness,  so 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  guarded  language  of  other  diplo- 
mats. The  conversation  finally  turned  on  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  count  asserted  emphatically  that 
he  always  regarded  war  as  the  last  and  as  a  terrible  resource ; 
his  ambition  was  not  turned  to  military  successes,  but  to  tihe 
furthering  and  the  developing  of  the  works  of  peace ;  besides^  a 
war  wiih  France  would  he  a  very  d^ereni  thing  from  the  war  in 
1866 ;  it  would  he  a  terrible  slaughtering^  without  a  decisive  result 
An  accidental  circumstance  goes  far  to  prove  how  earnest  he 
was  in  these  professions.  Not  one  of  the  ministers  was  at  Ems 
when  Benedetti  presented  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor 
against  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold.  Bismarck  was  on 
his  estate  in  Varzin,  and  only  left  it,  when  all  over  the  world 
war  was  considered  as  absolutely  certain.  This  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  fully  share  the 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  If  the  candidature  of  the  Prince 
of  HohenzoUern  had  been  an  intrigue  of  his,  planned  with  a 
purpose  to  bring  about  a  war  with  France,  he  would  certainly 
have  found  some  pretext  to  be  at  the  side  of  the  king  at  the 
critical  moment  Or  was  this  absence  also  a  part  of  his  precon- 
ceived plan  ?  There  are  people  who  have  a  strange  liking  for 
seeking  their  way  with  a  lantern,  whUe  the  sun  is  standing  in 
the  zenith  of  a  clear  sky. 
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Akiclk  v.— prof.  NOAH  PORTER'S  NEW  BOOK  ON 

READING. 

Bo(^  and  Reading  ;  or^  what  hooka  shall  I  read  and  how  shall  1 
read  themf  By  NoAH  PoBTEB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in 
Yale  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1871. 
12mo. 

We  have  seen  the  remark  by  some  one  that  painters  in  old 
times  expressed  in  their  works  the  passions  that  they  really  felt, 
but  that  painters  at  the  present  day  express  the  passions  that 
they  seem  to  feeL  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  concerning  art, 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  remark  certainly  will  apply 
more  or  less  to  books.  The  old  writers  thought  it  was  a  solemn 
deed  to  make  a  book.  They  went  about  it  as  an  ancient  wor- 
shipper would  go  about  to  build  an  altar ;  they  consecrated  to 
it  their  whole  body,  and  mind,  and  spirit  The  book  was  an 
expression  of  themselves.  Milton  waited  till  he  was  sixty  years 
old  before  he  laid  his  hand  to  his  greatest  literary  work,  and  his 
whole  previous  life  was  but  a  silent  and  mighty  preparation 
for  it  When  thirty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Charles 
Deodati:  "Do  you  ask  me  upon  what  I  am  thinking?  So 
help  me  heaven,  upon  immortality."  Some  years  later,  in  his 
"Reasons of  Church  Oovemment,"  he  says,  "I  began  thus  far 
to  assent  to  them  (his  Italian  friends)  and  divers  of  my  friends 
at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labor  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of 
nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after- 
times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  die." 

Where  do  we  find  at  the  present  day,  except  perhaps  in 
Germany,  such  a  consecration  to  literature  as  this?  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  E^ne  said  of  his  book  that  he  put  his  life  into  it ; 
and  books  of  real  substance,  and  genius,  and  thoroughness, 
are  now  written  ;  but  the  modem  ideal  of  a  book  is  assuredly 
very  much  lowered  from  the  ancient  ona  Books  are  not  ex- 
pected to  live  longer  than  the  grass  that  to-day  is ;  and  that 
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publication  is  held  to  be  a  success  which  continues  to  sell  for  a 
year  or  so  after  it  is  issued  Books,  too,  are  written  upon  all 
sorts  of  topics,  from  "Treatises  on  Dreams,"  to  "Universal 
Histories."  One  author  tells  us,  "  The  art  of  making  books ;" 
another,  "  How  to  make  salads ;"  and  another,  "  How  to  breathe." 
In  this  never-ceasing  pour  of  books  upon  all  subjects  under 
heaven,  we  should  be  thankful  for  a  safe  guide  in  reading. 

Professor  Porter's  new  book  forms  a  fresh  and  admirable 
vade  mecum,  and,  coming  from  one  who  has  at  his  command 
the  resources,  of  learning  and  of  the  most  wide  and  varied 
culture,  who  has  given  to  this  subject  earnest  thought,  and  has 
treated  it  in  a  philosophic  as  well  as  inspiriting  way,  this  work 
will  have,  we  doubt  not,  a  deservedly  wide  circulation,  and  be 
gladly  received  by  those  who  are  needing  just  such  a  counsellor. 

The  reading  of  books  is  a  fine  art  If  of  the  genuine  kind,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  substantial  enjoyments  we  are  permitted 
to  have  in  this  world  of  vain  shows  and  shadows.  He  who 
reads  good  books  can  alone  enjoy  his  birthright  in  the  past ; 
and  if  he  has  not  found  the  fountain  of  immortal  youth,  yet 
ho  has  discovered  the  way  to  live  many  lives.  He  is  no  longer 
one  man  with  one  life,  but  he  becomes  myriad-lived.  That  is 
just  the  difference  between  him  and  a  totally  illiterate  man. 
The  last  lives  his  life  and  is  gone ;  the  first  multiplies  himself 
a  thousand-fold.  When  one  has  access  to  a  good  library,  and 
can  live  through  the  ages  of  time  with  the  great  events  and 
best  souls  of  those  ages,  and  with  a  sweat  of  the  brow  which 
brings  no  pain  or  curse  with  it,  he  need  not  envy  the  antedilu- 
vians who  carried  the  burden  of  life  for  centuries,  and  gained 
their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He  really  lives 
longer  than  they,  without  their  longer  sorrow. 

He  who  reads  good  books  increases  his  own  stock  of  ideas, 
and  in  this  way  also  he  multiplies  himself  The  mind  needs 
this  constant  nutriment.  It  lives  upon  new  ideaa  Thought 
feeds  thought  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  "  has  ap^ 
plications  other  than  the  divine  one  originally  given  it 

And  he  who  loves  to  read  good  books  by  so  doing  counter- 
acts, or  at  least  lessens  the  evil  influences,  and  the  narrowing 
effects  of  other  kinds  of  mental  exercise,  which,  not  springing 
from  so  free  and  spontaneous  a  motive,  tend  to  wear  out  and 
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finally  destroj  the  mind's  vigor.  Mental  effort  which  has  for 
its  object  some  selfish  end,  like  the  getting  of  money,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  political  power,  though  it  gives  sharpness  to  the  mind, 
really  uses  up  the  staple  of  intellectual  power,  like  the  wearing 
down  of  a  knife-blade.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  essential  force 
of  the  mind;  it  neither  enlarges  nor  develops  its  original  capac- 
ity. The  reason  that  reading  and  purely  intellectual  pursuits 
invigorate  the  mind  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  so  r^ular  and 
nnifoim  in  their  nature,  bringing  into  ,the  mind  an  element  of 
quiet,  and  calm  strength,  while  business  pursuits  wear  down 
the  mind  because  they  are  so  irregular,  and  are  accompanied 
with  so  much  excitement  and  ofien  painful  anxiety. 

But  «>lid  «xd  pleasant  reading  acSmpanying  the  exen^ise  of 
business  or  professional  energy,  turns  to  advantage  the  mental 
activity  which  this  generates,  and  gives  a  healthy  and  noble 
advancement  to  the  whole  intellectual  nature.  Thus  when  we 
see  accounts  of  the  hard-working  English  mechanics  of  Birming- 
ham reading  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  companies,  and  learn- 
ing the  Oerman  language  that  they  may  study  the  German 
philosophers,  we  know  that  though  these  men  may  make  razors, 
or  spin  cotton  thread  all  their  lives,  they  will  still  be  intellect- 
ually growing  men,  and  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  the  times.  We  lately  read  a  most  interesting  statement 
of  the  new  International  Association  of  working  men  in  Europe, 
which  numbers  in  its  body  those  who,  while  quietly  following 
their  trades,  are  themselves  authors,  as  well  as  readers.  One 
of  them,  a  tailor  in  London,  has  published  a  book  entitled 
"Befatation  of  the  Economical  Doctrines  of  John  Stuart  Mill ;" 
another,  a  tanner,  Diezgen  of  Elberfeld,  has  written  a  critique 
of  all  metaphysical  systema  They  are  self-made  men,  educa- 
ted mainly  through  tiie  simple  instrumentality  of  reading,  taken 
from  hours  of  hard  work. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  reading,  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  there  may  be  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  upon  the 
best  method  of  flaming,  or  of  anything  else  which  depends 
almost  entirely  on  time  and  place,  circumstance  and  tempera- 
luent  Those  who  give  advice  on  this  point  are,  as  a  general 
role,  in  fiivor  of  reading  upon  some  extensive  plan,  carefiilly 
marked  oat  beforehand.    But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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suggestions  of  the  author  whose  work  is  before  us  are  founded 
upon  more  intelligent  and  philosophical  principles  than  this, 
viz :  that  to  read  with  interest  and  effect,  one  should  first  of 
all  read  what  will  really  satisfy  his  wants  and  appease  his  de- 
sires, for  where  there  is  hunger  there  will  be  relish.  And,  as  a 
more  specific  direction  still  to  guide  in  the  deliberate  selection 
of  books,  one  should  aim  to  read  and  master  all  the  books 
which  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  own  profession  or 
business  in  lifa  This  gives  point  as  well  as  glow  to  reading. 
Then,  still  again,  one  should  propose  to  oneself  definite  ends 
and  purposes  in  his  reading,  which  will  grow  more  and  more 
definite  as  intellectual  culture  and  needs  increasa  "  The  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  some  object  at  present  before  us,  imparts 
a  manifold  greater  interest  to  the  contents  of  any  volume.  It 
imparts  to  the  reader  an  appreciative  power,  a  force  of  affinity, 
by  which  he  insensibly  and  unconsciously  attracts  to '  himself 
all  that  has  a  near  or  even  a  remote  relation  to  the  end  for 
which  he  reads." 

A  remark  made  under  this  head,  suggests  a  thought  in  which 
perhaps  we  shall  not  apparently  entirely  agree  with  the  author, 
and  yet  in  point  of  fact,  we  do  agree  with  him.  '^  The  omnivo- 
rous and  indiscriminate  reader  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  listless 
and  passive  reader,  however  ardent  is  his  curiosity,  can  never 
be  a  reader  of  the  most  effective  sort"  Certainly  if  he  be  "a 
listless  and  passive  reader."  But  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  an  omnivorous  and  indiscriminate  age  whose  wants 
are  insatiable ;  an  age  when  the  taste  is  imdeveloped,  and  there- 
fore does  not  suffer  much  damage  by  overburdening ;  and  when 
the  mind  feeds  eagerly  upon  all  kinds  of  food  and  thrives  upon 
this  mixed  pabulum  like  a  hearty  young  boy  or  animal  We 
have  fidth  in  this  intellectual  appetite  that  can  digest  green  ap- 
ples as  well  as  ripe,  and  enjoys  all  that  comes  to  it  We  would 
turn  a  youth  into  a  library  and  let  him  read  freely,  being  carefiil 
only  not  to  put  in  his  way  books  of  a  decidedly  evil  tendency 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  books  ought  to  be  in  no  good 
library. 

We  have  the  impression,  whether  true  or  fidse,  that  among 
young  men  in  our  collies,  there  was  more  of  this  mixed  read- 
ing— ^xnore  of  eager  desire  and  huge  inappeasable  hunger  for 
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leading — ^twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  tima  What  were  the  causes  of  this,  if  true,  we  know 
not;  perhaps  one  reason  is  that  students  are  now  kept  more 
severely  at  work  and  that  scholarly  requirements  are  higher, 
and  thos  both  the  time  and  taste  for  much  reading  are  taken 
away.  Bat  notwithstanding  incidental  evils,  mental  indigestions, 
and  Tiolent  corruptions  of  the  body  intellectual  (which,  how- 
ever, gradually  work  themselves  off  as  discipline  refines),  we 
believe  on  the  whole,  that  a  sounder  and  richer  literary  culture 
was  the  result,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  a  stricter 
regimen,  calculated  to  starve  desire  and  induce  mental  apathy, 
prevailed. 

The  nature  of  the  reading,  and  indeed  the  character  of  the 
literary  culture  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  is  a  subject  which 
at  present  is  awakening  unusual  interest ;  and  Prof  Porter's 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  This  work,  how- 
ever, professedly  addresses  itself,  "not  to  scholars  or  ItUerateurSj 
bat  to  readers  of  English;  not  to  bibliographers  or  biblio- 
maniacs, to  whom  literature  and  reading  are  a  profession,  a 
trade,  or  a  passion;  but  to  those  earnest  readers  to  whom 
books  and  reading  are  instruction  and  amusement,  rest  and 
refreshment,  inspiration  and  relaxation;''  nevertheless  the 
coonsels  given  in  this  volume  are  of  value  to  scholars,  and 
to  all  who  are  striving  to  become  scholars.  The  writer  sets 
forth  an  ideal  higher  than  that  of  the  dawdler  at  the 
banquet-table  of  literature.  He  demands  in  reading,  atten- 
tion, earnestness  of  purpose,  a  worthy  aim,  and  a  liberal 
breadth  and  proportion  in  the  selection  of  authors.  On  many 
branches  of  literary  and  scientific  culture,  he  gives  full  lists 
of  the  best  and  fireshest  names  of  writers,  as  well  as  the  most 
solid  and  admirable ;  so  that  not  only  the  ordinary  but  the 
most  studious  reader  may  find  ample  work,  in  following  his 
directions. 

There  is,  however,  the  interesting  question  still  in  regard  to 
the  reading  of  college  students,  which  we  have  not  seen  dis- 
cnased — in  a  word  the  relations  of  literary  reading  to  classical 
and  scientific  studies.  Here  the  method  of  reading  must 
assuredly  be  controlled,  and  quite  strictly  so,  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,    To  recommend  to  a  student  with 
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his  hands  fiiU  of  work,  a  prolix  chronological  course  of  read- 
ing in  English  literature,  commencing  with  Piers  Ploughman 
and  Chaucer,  would  be  absurd.  He  must  do  nothing  else  if 
he  does  this  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  and  perfection. 
Or  to  present  to  him  an  elaborate  curriculum  of  historical 
authors — ^perhaps  the  labor,  though  delightful  labor  of  a  pro- 
fessional life-time  to  master,  is  also  a  palpable  insult  to  his 
intelligence.  The  literary  culture  that  he  picks  up  from  com- 
pendiums  of  English  literature,  is  like  gathering  a  little  stray 
gold  dust  from  turbid  washings,  when  the  rich  unopened  veins 
lie  all  hidden  in  the  mountainsL 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dryness  and  barren 
rigor  of  classical  studies  absolutely  require  to  be  comple- 
mented and  enriched  by  collateral  literature,  like  the  fresh 
grass  and  verdure  that  clothe  the  old  rocks  and  make  them 
live  again,  and  become  the  habitations  of  real  men.  Here  the 
instructor  can  aid  the  student,  while  still  the  student  remains 
a  free  man.  In  studying  Demosthenes,  for  example,  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  student  should  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  exact  period  in  which  Demosthenes  lived — ^with  the  miUeu^ 
as  Taine  woidd  say,  in  which  he  was  set — ^the  shaping  influences 
philosophical,  political,  and  social,  by  which  a  genius  like  his 
was  developed — ^the  moral  scenery,  in  fine,  in  which  the  great 
orator  was  grouped.  The  Athens  of  his  day  would  be  to  such 
a  reader  a  real  and  living  city,  and  he  would  see  it  in  a. clear 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  as  with  a  crown  of  light  its  rocks, 
and  its  temples,  and  its  public  resorts.  About  this  personal 
and  Uving  center,  aU  Uterary  researches  would  be  carried  on 
with  earnestness  and  glow,  and  it  would  accumulate  and 
spread  out,  till  it  brought  forth  firom  the  shadows  the  other 
surrounding  states  of  Greece,  and  thus,  firom  this  one  stand- 
point of  the  period  of  Demosthenes,  the  student  would  make 
wider  and  wider  investigations  in  the  history,  and  the  political, 
artistic,  and  philosophical  civilization  of  Greece.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  think,  as  a  general  rtde,  that  it  is  the  best  way  in  read- 
ing English  histoiy  to  pursue  this  same  method,  and  to  take 
up  one  author  at  a  time,  and  read  him  thoroughly  and  AiUy,  with 
every  aid  that  the  histoiy,  learning,  architecture,  painting,  poli- 
tics, theology,  and  religion  of  the  period  can  give  us — and  fit>m 
him  as  a  center  to  slowly  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  works  of 
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his  contemporaries  and  with  the  literature  of  his  epoch.  This 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  and  spontaneous  way,  while  the  reading 
of  courses  of  English  authors  and  poets  is  a  much  more  artifi- 
cial and  jejune  one.  A  man  who  has  read  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare  and  Milton  well — and  very  fe#  have  done  this — ^needs 
not  know  even  the  names  of  the  other  authors  of  their  epocha 
He  may  depart  in  peace  and  in  blessed  ignorance  of  theuL  He 
has  drunk  the  best  juices  of  them  alL 

In  regard  to  the  relations  of  literary  reading  and  aesthetic 
culture  to  classical  studies  in  college,  we  would  like  to  quote 
a  striking  passage  fix>m  the  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Ouerin^ 
which  we  doubt  not  the  accomplished  author  of  the  work  we 
now  treat  of  has  read  with  appreciation,  and  would  cheerfully 
accept,  since  the  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  he 
has  himself  laid  down.  De  Gu^rin  says :  '^  My  imagination 
is  all  astir  with  Margaret,  with  Lucinda,  with  Frederica — EUop- 
stock.  Herder,  Wieland,  Gellert,  Gleim,  Burger,  that  burst  of 
Oennan  poetry,  which  rises  so  fair,  so  national,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  all  that  fermentation  of 
thought  in  the  German  brain  interests  me  profoundly,  especially 
in  ftce  of  the  actual  epoch,  so  fi*uitful  and  so  glorious  for 
Gemiany.  But  a  bitter  thought  occurs  in  following  the  details 
of  education,  and  the  march  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  young,  such  as  it  is  understood  in  this  country ;  and  the 
bitterness  springs  from  a  comparison  with  French  education. 
I  have  spent  ten  years  in  the  collies,  and  I  have  come  out, 
bringing,  together  with  some  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek,  an 
enormous  mass  of  weariness.  That  is  about  the  result  of  all 
college  education  in  Franca  They  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  men  the  ancient  authors;  that  is  well  But  do  they 
teach  them  to  know,  to  appreciate  antiquity  ?  Have  they  ever 
developed  for  them  the  relations  of  those  magnificent  literatures 
with  the  nature,  with  the  religious  dogmas,  the  systems  of 
philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  the  civilization,  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions? Has  their  intelligence  ever  been  led  by  those  beautiful 
links  which  bind  all  parts  of  the  civilization  of  a  people,  and 
make  of  it  a  superb  whole,  all  whose  details  touch,  reflect, 
and  matually  explain  each  other?  What  professor,  reading 
Homer  or  Viigil  to  his  pupils,  has  developed  the  poetry  of 
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the  Iliad  or  the  -fineid  by  the  poetry  of  Nature  under  the  sky 
of  Greece  or  Italy  ?  Who  has  dreamed  of  annotating  recipro- 
cally the  poets  by  the  philosophers,  the  philosophers  by  the 
poets,  the  latter  by  the  artists,  Plato  by  Homer,  Homer  by 
Phidias?  They  isolate  these  great  geniuses,  they  disjoint  a 
literature,  and  they  fling  you  its  scattered  links,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  tell  you  what  place  they  occupy,  what  relations 
they  mutually  sustain  in  the  great  organization  whence  they 
have  been  detached.  Children  take  a  special  delight  in 
cutting  out  the  pictures  which  &11  into  their  hands;  they 
separate  with  great  skill  the  figures  one  fix>m  another ;  their 
scissors  follow  exactly  all  their  outlines,  and  the  group  thus 
divided  is  portioned  out  among  the  little  company,  because 
each  one  wants  an  image.  The  labor  of  our  professors  bears 
no  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the  children ;  and  an  author, 
thus  cut  off  from  his  surroundings,  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  the  figure  cut  out  by  the  children  and  separated  from  the 
grouping  and  the  background  of  the  picture.  After  that, 
need  we  be  astonished  that  the  studies  are  so  empty,  so  insuffi- 
cient? What  can  remain  from  a  long  devotion  to  the  dead 
letter,  stripped,  as  it  were,  of  meaning,  except  disgust,  and  an 
almost  entire  hatred  of  study?  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
a  broad  philosophy  presides  over  literary  studies,  and  sheds 
over  the  earliest  labors  of  youth  that  grace  which  so  sweetly 
cherishes  and  develops  the  love  of  science." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  reading  of  imaginative  literature. 
Prof  Porter  lays  down  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  right  princi- 
ple, that  "  the  ground  of  mbral  exposure  is  not  the  fact  that 
evil  is  painted,  nor  that  it  is  painted  boldly ;  but  it  is  in  the 
foanner  in  which  it  is  represented — ^whether  with  fidelity  to  the 
ordinances  of  nature,  or  fidsely  to  her  eternal  laws  as  written 
on  the  heart  of  man."  The  moral  influence  of  literature 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  our  sympathies  are  really  car- 
ried, away  from  the  evil  toward  the  good,  or  from  the  good  to 
the  evil,  and  held  in  horrible  fascination  by  its  power ;  but  we 
confess  ourselves  surprised  to  find,  in  illustration  of  .this  sound 
principle,  that  the  writer  should  have  made  use  of  Milton's 
Satan  in  contrast  with  Gt)ethe's  Mephistopheles ;  that  the  first 
is  held  to  be  the  truer  conception,  because  it  is  not  low  and 
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offensive,  and  is  not  less  than  an  archangel  ruined,  showing  his 
mined  nature  in  the  agony  of  his  remorse;  while  Goethe's 
Devil  is  a  less  true  conception,  because  it  is  a  meaner  and  lower 
spirit,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  metaphysics  of  his 
character  are  profound.  Now  with  which  of  the  two  (granting 
Milton  aU  his  grand  power  in  his  conception)  do  our  sympa- 
thies, even  as  men  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  most  strongly  go? 
Do  they  not  go  with  the  fiend  whose  powers  are  but  half  blasted 
by  the  celestial  lightning,  whose  will  is  unconquerable,  and 
whose  remorse  shows  in  him  the  relics  of  a  great  and  good 
nature,  rather  than  with  the  sneering,  mocking,  foul-mouthed 
demon  of  Faust,  who  plays  with  souls  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
moose,  mean  as  sin  and  cowardly  as  mean,  who  laughs  at  all 
good,  and  has  no  pride,  and  sheds  no  tears,  the  embodiment  of 
worldly  rascality  and  reprobation,  ruining  not  for  power  but  for 
mischief  the  sardonic,  grovelling,  double-part  of  a  spirit  given 
over  to  pure  evil  ?  Which  of  the  two  carries  our  interest  along 
with  him,  and  thus  enlists  us  for  the  time  on  the  side  of  evil? 
Which  of  the  two  disgusts  us,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  hateful  and 
loathsome  reptile?  We  think  in  this  that  Goethe  has  proved 
himself  the  greater  artist,  though  by  no  means  the  greater  poet 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Milton  had  the  Greek  dramas  in 
view,  or  was  imperceptibly  swayed  by  them  in  his  delineation 
of  the  conflict  between  the  supernal  and  lower  powers.  The 
contrasts  which  the  author  draws  between  some  other  works  of 
the  imagination,  as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  of  Bums 
and  Moore,  of  the  earlier  novels  of  Bulwer-Lytton  and  those  of 
Scott,  of  some  of  the  fictions  of  Beade  and  other  works  by  the 
same  author,  in  respect  of  their  appeal  to  our  moral  sympathies, 
are,  we  think,  more  just 

So  strong  still  is  the  indiscriminate  and  unintelligent  outcry 
against  all  manner  of  reading  of  imaginative  literature,  on  the 
part  of  some  who  profess  to  hold  the  moral  standard  exclu- 
sively high,  that  we  are  glad  that  a  writer  of  weight  has  thrown 
his  influence  so  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  a  judicious  mingling  of 
that  genial  kind  of  literature  with  othera  of  a  solider  character. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  absolutely  more  shocked  by  the  way 
in  which  would-be  moralists  have  spoken  of  vice — by  the  coarse- 
ness and  pruriency  of  imagination  revealed  in  their  own  souls 
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by  the  language  they  have  used,  and  the  images  they  have 
called  up,  than  by  the  freest  passages  of  writers  and  drsfnatists 
of  older  and  coarser  ages. 

Among  those  recent  works  of  fiction  which  have  exerted  a 
decided  influence  upon  character,  and  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
society,  we  do  not  see  mentioned,  or  at  least  with  particularity, 
the  novels  of  Disraeli  and  of  Berthold  Auerbach,  widely  differ- 
ing as  they  do  in  all  respects,  but  creating  marked  impressions 
in  their  own  way.  Lothair,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  slight  affair,  an 
artificial  work,  no  sincerity  nor  nature  in  it ;  and  so  is  a  rapier 
a  slight  affair,  for  its  very  power  is  in  its  thiuness,  temper,  pol- 
ish, its  penetrative  quality,  which  can  be  thrust  in  between  the 
joints  of  the  armor,  and  which  makes  a  strong  foe  writhe. 
Lothair  in  a  quiet  way  has  done  a  most  efficient  business, 
because  it  was  "a  polished  shaft,"  airy  as  those  blown  out  of 
reed-tubes  by  South  American  savages,  but,  pointed  and  poi- 
soned with  satiric  wit,  and  inexorably  aimed,  it  went  straight 
to  its  mark  and  has  left  a  festering  wound.  But  we  are  not 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Disraeli's  genius,  however  we  may 
recognize  his  great  though  peculiar  power.  In  regard  to  Auer- 
bach's  writings,  the  two  larger  and  more  ambitious  works  upon 
which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  On  The  Heights^  and  The 
Villa  on  the  Rhtne^  are,  we  think,  quite  unequal,  and  the  last  of 
them,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  a  fidlure,  although  it  has  strong  points. 
It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  modem  soci- 
ety, and  to  adjust  the  ideas  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent— ^to  marry  together  republicanized  Europe  and  recon- 
structed America.  It  is  not  a  success.  But  the  first  of  these, 
On  The  Heights^ — what  shall  we  say  of  it?  It  is  a  work  of 
power.  It  is  something  of  unique  and  original  power,  and  it 
has  a  deep  purpose.  But  granted  that  it  is  a  powerful  work,  and 
few  minds  will  deny  this,  is  it  a  bad  book  ?  Afl»r  having  read 
it  with  interest,  and  been  in  fact  quite  absorbed  by  it  for  a  time, 
having  been  taught  in  many  ways  by  its  subtle  flashes  of  genius 
penetrating  beneath  the  surface,  one  does  not  feel  like  turning 
around  and  denying  it  merit  It  is  the  purification  of  a  guilty 
soul  through  the  influence  of  nature— as  though  literally  the  soul 
were  a  linen  cloth  left  to  bleach  and  whiten  on  the  mountain- 
side beneath  the  suns  and  dews  of  heaven.     This  purified  soul 
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exhales  at  last  as  a  fiae  vapor,  and  mingles  with  the  universe, 
and  becomes  one  with  the  wind,  trees,  flowers,  mountains,  and 
tmowy  heights  on  which  dwell  everlasting  repose.  Now  many 
strong,  profound,  tender,  beautiful,  and  most  delicately  pure 
things  are  said,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  clear  and 
aerena  It  does  not,  at  least  in  so  many  words,  deny  Christian- 
ity. It  is  not  immoral  in  its  language  or  its  implication&  It 
enunciates  the  moral  law  against  sin  with  sternness ;  and  yet  its 
ideas  are  not  those  of  stoicism  or  paganism,  but  it  is  imbued 
with  a  genial  loving  spirit  The  fiilse  and  dangerous  character 
of  the  book  is  this,  that  it  has  stolen  the  sublime  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  clothed  it  in  the  robes  of  pantheism.  This  pro- 
found repentance  which  it  sets  forth,  this  utter  self-sacrifice  and 
self-abn^ation,  this  new  love,  this  restored  purity  and  this  final 
perfection,  so  exquisitely,  yes,  wondrously,  wrought  out,  these 
are  Christian  truths,  and  they  were  never  realized  by  the  mate- 
rialist, or  by  the  worshipper  of  nature.  It  is  giving  to  nature 
what  alone  belongs  to  Christ  to  do,  and  what  alone  he  does,  as 
effect  follows  cause.  The  sacraments  of  nature,  pure  as  they 
are  to  the  holy  mind,  never  thus  cleansed  and  made  white  the 
souL  The  author,  sympathetic  by  genius  and  by  race,  has 
taken  the  best  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Christian  sacred 
books,  and  woven  it  into  a  creation  that  never  existed,  and  into 
a  religion  both  impossible  and  untrua 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  Prof.  Porter^s  conception  and  defi- 
nition of  a  Christian  literature,  which  is  discussed  in  the  tenth 
chapter.  The  views  set  forth  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reasonable 
and  catholic  A  Christian  literature  is  held  to  consist  not  in 
a  d(^matical  assertion  of  Christian  doctrines,  not  in  a  devotional 
and  practical  treatment  of  Christian  truth,  nor  need  it  be  even 
rdigious  literature  in  matter  or  form,  for  a  great  deal  that 
moralizes  and  preaches  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  literature  ; 
but  it  should  be  "controlled  and  pervaded  by  those  ethical 
&iths  and  sentiments  that  are  distinctively  Christian,''  that 
are,  at  least,  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  a  Christian 
faith.  Is  not  this  fair  and  right?  Should  not  a  Christian 
Kterature  draw  from  Christian  sources  ?  It  may  run  through 
the  channels  of  classic  forms,  and  it  may  use  with  freedom  the 
ideas  of  science  and  philosophy  and  the   latest   and  widest 
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resxdts  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  but  in  its  inmost 
springs  it  should  flow  irom  those  great  Christian  ideas  that  are 
the  source  not  only  of  true  religion,  but  of  true  morality.  The 
morality  of  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied,  consists  in  its  being 
in  conformity  to  truth.  This  is  its  Auction,  to  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  truth  both  divine  and  human,  and  the  absolute  immo- 
rality of  literature  is  in  its  false  representations  of  the  truth. 
If  therefore  literature,  which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  is  the  incar- 
nation of  thought,  is,  in  its  deepest  spirit,  opposed  to  Christian 
truth,  it  is  contrary  to  that  truth  which  in  the  Christian  sense  is 
held  to  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  expression  of  truth.  It  is 
thus  in  the  Christian  sense  immoral.  It  may  claim  to  be  a  higher 
type  of  literature,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  Christian  literature,  and 
it  must  give  up  its  claims  to  being  called  so ;  but  this  is  a  large 
subject,  and  should  be  discussed  in  all  its  principles  and  bear- 
ings, which  we  cannot  here  do. 

The  writer  presents  us  with  a  definition  of  poetry — ^how 
many  have  done  this  before  without,  perhaps,  coming  nearer  to  an 
absolute  and  final  analjrsis  of  what  poetry  is !  The  author, 
we  should  have  said,  instead  of  attempting  a  definition  of  his 
own,  has  rather  settled  down  upon  Lord  Bacon's  definition  of 
poetry,  that  it  is  "  a  species  of  feigned  history,"  only  supple- 
menting this,  to  make  it  more  perfect,  with  the  words  that  it  is 
"  a  species  of  feigned  history  in  verse,"  This  definition  is  a 
good  one,  but  we  seem  to  lack  somewhat  in  it,  although  it  is 
there  by  implication,  the  great  function  of  the  poetic  imagtno' 
tion,  which  not  only  produces  an  illusory  verisimilitude  or 
feigned  history,  but,  penetrating  the  heart  of  things,  grasping 
their  secret  and  creating  them  entirely  anew,  and  itself  roused  by 
and  acting  upon  the  emotions,  thus  becomes  the  chief  factor 
of  all  original  and  truly  noble  poetic  representation.  And  in  the 
author's  definition  the  quality  o{  feeling  is  also  lost  sight  of,  which 
is  a  AmdamentaJ  element  Dr.  Porter,  it  is  true,  in  expand- 
ing his  definition,  takes  in  these  essential  ideas  and  others,  but 
it  strikes  us  that  here,  there  might  have  been  something  fuller 
and  more  critically  satisfactory  upon  a  theme  so  growing  and 
ever  new  as  is  the  literature  and  criticism  of  poetry.  The 
critical  age  has  come,  destructive  it  may  be  of  the  age  of 
creative  power ;  yet  now,  if  never  before,  the  canons  of  literary 
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criticism  should  be  clearly  settled.  Poets  themselves,  like 
Woidsworth  and  Matthew  Arnold,  have  said  many  suggestive 
things  upon  this  topic ;  but  it  remains  for  the  pure  art-critic, 
for  the  writer  capable  of  philosophical  discrimination,  as  well 
as  of  delicate  feeling  and  broad  generalization,  to  sift  this 
whole  confused  but  vastly  rich  subject,  to  subject  it  to  severe 
analysis,  to  deliver  it  from  false  and  unintelligent  laws  that  have 
heretofore  tyrannized  over  it,  to  bring  into  it  both  science  and 
freedom,  and  to  introduce  the  new  criticism,  as  our  author 
has  so  happily  termed  it  No  one,  thus  far,  has  done  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  better  than  Professor  Masson  in  his  JSssays  on  the 
Engluh  Poets.  But  whenever  this  work  is  well  done  there 
will  be  much  less  left  of  what  now  goes  for  poetry  than  many 
conceive,  much  cha£f  will  be  winnowed  away,  fewer  good  brains 
will  be  collapsed  in  efforts  to  inflate  themselves  into  the  propor- 
tions of  the  true  and  few  great  masters  of  song,  essentially  pro- 
saic preachers  and  moralists  will  not  attempt  to  be  poets ;  bad 
poetry  will  be  at  once  recognized  and  condemned,  and  the  world 
will  gain  in  the  quality  of  its  poetry  what  it  lost  in  bulk,  and 
will  itself  gain  also  in  culture,  and  nature,  and  moral  health. 

The  author  does  not  disdain  to  follow  out  his  theme  into  all 
necessaiy  and  practical  details  at  the  risk  of  being  called  tedi- 
ous and  statistical  All  readers  are  not  scholars,  and  good 
scholars  themselves  are  even  thankAil  for  hints,  since  often 

R 

they  may  live  isolated  irom  great  libraries  and  from  the  freshest 
sources  of  literary  information.  But  there  are  hundreds  of 
joong  men  who  are  aspiring  to  a  higher  self-culture ;  there  are 
intelligent  readers,  or  small  circles  of  readers,  of  both  sexes, 
in  country  villages ;  there  are  those  everywhere  who  have  the 
desire  to  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  scientific  or  literary 
knowledge ;  these  all  require  counsel  in  the  selection  of  books, 
and  to  such,  a  work  like  this  supplies  a  want 

A  more  serious  impression  than  that  which  generally  prevails 
in  regard  to  reading  and  literature,  needs  to  be  nourished  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  welcome  any 
good  work  which  tends  to  cultivate  a  substantial  and  discrimi- 
nating taste  in  the  choice  of  books  to  be  read.  Little  signs  are 
significant  It  is  noticeable  that  booksellers  who  draw  their 
living  fixjm  literature,  and  who  are  thus  very  keenly  sensitive 
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in  discerning  the  popular  taste,  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  out 
and  displaying  the  books  of  a  purely  literary  character  at  the 
holiday  seasons,  and  dressing  them  in  gay  and  sumptuous  bind* 
ings,  to  attract  the  crowd  of  buyers,  while  they  then  sedulously 
hide  away  the  dry  text-books  and  the  professional  work-a-day 
books  until  the  rejoicing  is  over,  and  the  world  resumes  its 
wonted  serious  and  practical  aspects.  This  is  some  slight  indi- 
cation of  the  common  conception  of  books  and  literature  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  not  infrequently  also  in  the  minds  of  very 
intelligent  people,  viz :  that  pure  literature  is  an  art,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  produce  temporary  pleasure  and  amusement  It  is 
looked  upon  as  the  confection  instead  of  the  solid  food  of  life's 
repast  It  represents  the  holiday  parade — ^the  music,  shouting, 
and  banner-flying — instead  of  the  march  and  tug,  the  sweat 
and  blood,  of  the  real  battla  But  true  literature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  that  soul  which  gives  human  nature  its  only  glory,  and 
in  whose  mystic  depths  dwell  the  central  fires  of  all  its  outward 
activity.  Of  how  many  books  that  are  worthy  of  being  read, 
whether  we  agree  with  the  doctrines  taught  in  them  or  not,  if 
we  carefully  read  them  and  enter  into  their  spirit,  are  we  not 
convinced,  that  they  are  living  parts  of  their  author's  mind, 
springing  out  of  his  life  and  life-long  thinking,  real  and  vital, 
and  hence  their  great  power  in  holding  and  subduing  oar 
minds.  A  literature  then  which  should  be  honored,  and  culti- 
vated, and  read,  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  It  should  have 
the  essential  qualities  of  soundness,  truth,  and  nature.  It 
should  be  reared  upon  severe  thinking,  true  knowledge,  genu- 
ine wit,  a  genial  humor  allied  to  the  best  feeling,  and  a  right 
philosophy.  The  popular  mind  is  in  danger  of  dying  from 
feeding  upon  what  Carlyle  would  call  "phosphorescent  punk 
and  nothingness," — ^weak  novels,  weaker  wit,  poor  poetry,  skim- 
milk  history,  and^  diluted  science.  That  national  literature 
which  affords  a  substantial  nutriment  to  the  public  mind,  is  the 
product  of  a  soil  of  native  strength,  made  rich  and  mellow  by 
thorough  culture.  It  is* no  superficial  harvest,  but  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  nation  enters  into  it — ^its  deepest  geniuS|  its 
truest  aspirations,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  bitterest  anguish  and 
strife.  Such  was  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  England— or,  to  speak  accurately,  of  the 
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period  embraced  by  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  from  1680  to  1626,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars^in  which  the  true  life  and 
geniufl  of  the  nation  were  embodied.  Here  is  a  literature  that 
was  not  produced  by  a  little  digging  and  sowing  over  of  the 
surface,  but  it  was  the  best  fruitage  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
age.  Have  we  not  also,  by  firmly  employing  the  right  princi- 
ples of  selection,  ample  materials  for  rearing  a  noble  literature, 
worthy  of  the  still  more  advanced  and  enlightened  age  in  which 
we  Uve  ? 

And  the  gathering  of  good  libraries  is  a  taste  to  be  encour- 
aged in  our  rapidly  growing  country.  Especially  at  the  West 
whatever  tends  to  build  up  spiritual  influences,  to  develop 
mind,  to  educate  the  higher  nature  in  opposition  to  the  gross 
materialism  which  is  building  itself  up  so  fast  among  us, 
is  both  wise  and  patriotic.  Books  will  drive  out  Mormonism 
and  ruffianism  sooner  than  the  bayonet 

A  new  Western  town  is  vigorous  to  cut  down  the  trees,  to 
dig  oat  the  stumps,  to  sow  the  rough  fields,  to  erect  the  streets 
of  comfortable  houses,  to  build  the  bank,  the  hotel,  the  corn- 
warehouse  ;  it  abounds  with  every  energy  for  the  material 
sustenance  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  it  lives  with 
fresh  robust  strength  in  the  present  moment ;  but  of  the  world 
of  mind,  of  the  beating  of  the  universal  soul  of  humanity 
through  all  time,  it  is  ignorant  It  should  begin  at  once  to 
We  a  library ;  if  it  cannot  have  a  college  (as  almost  every 
Western  town  has),  it  should  have  at  least  a  public  library ; 
though  some  older  Atlantic  cities,  be  it  said  to  their  shame, 
have  not  even  now  such  an  institution.  These  libraries  are 
educational  institutions.  They  are  places  where  the  soul  of 
humanity  is  heard  to  beat  They  open  into  the  wide  world 
of  thought ;  for  literature  puts  us  in  instant  communion  with 
any  age,  strike  it  where  we  may. 

And  these  libraries  are  kindling  places.  What  reading  man 
is  not  indebted  for  some  controling  impulse,  some  inner  quicken- 
ing that  has  given  him  an  intellectual  new-birth,  to  a  book,  or 
&  page  or  a  sentence  in  a  book  ?  Libraries  4iave  sometimes 
awakened  genius.  Let  a  young  man  whom  God  has  made  to 
he  a  great  mathematician  enter  a  library.     He  wanders  from 
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shelf  to  8hel£  He  takes  down  a  volume  of  poetry ;  it  seems  to 
him  like  a  world  of  shadows ;  its  dark  sentences  and  cloudy 
language  present  nothing  substantial ;  he  puts  it  back,  half  in 
wonder  and  half  in  disgust  He  takes  up  an  historical  work. 
This,  it  may  be,  holds  him  longer,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
come  at  some  simple  fact  which  his  clear  mind  is  ever  seeking 
through  the  rhetoric  of  the  author.  He  doubts  as  he  reads. 
He  happens  perhaps  next  upon  a  book  of  geometry.  He 
comprehends  little,  but  his  attention  is  caught  by  the  nicety 
of  every  figure,  the  precision  of  every  word.  He  is  entangled 
and  absorbed  by  those  sharp  cut  lines  and  diagrams,  and  his 
rapid  eye  and  accurate  thought  are  charmed  by  the  logical  and 
progressive  march  of  every  sentenca  .  He  cannot  get  away 
from  that  book.  He  must  understand  it  Something  tells 
him  that  the  spring  of  power  has  been  touched,  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility within  him  has  found  its  corresponding  object  He 
is  not  satisfied  till  he  is  introduced  to  this  new  world  of  posi- 
tive demonstration  and  abstract  truth.  Gibbon  was  drawn  to 
the  study  of  history,  it  is  said,  by  the  historical  books  in  his 
grandfather's  library.  Goethe's  peculiar  genius  was  first  devel- 
oped by  hearing  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  read  by  a  fellow 
student  Niebuhr,  when  but  a  boy  of  seven,  was  kindled  to 
his  earnest  passion  for  literary  studies,  by  chancing  to  hear 
Macbeth  read  in  the  library  of  a  friend  of  his  father. 

A  public  library  like  the  admirable  Atheruxum  Library  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  been,  in  its  degree,  the  intellec- 
tual salvation  of  that  active  and  industrial  city.  The  Boston 
Athenceum,  and  the  Free  Library^  have  done  still  more  for  Boston. 
The  Aafjor^  Society^  and  Mercantile  libraries,  of  New  York, 
have  already  told  incalculably  upon  the  solid  intelligence  of 
the  population  of  that  vast  business  metropolis.  A  little  town 
like  Salem  in  Massachusetts,  solely  by  its  devotion  to  books 
and  reading,  has  made  itself  a  scientific  center,  whose  light 
shines  clearly  around,  and  though  its  commerce  has  left  it,  its 
interchanges  with  other  marts  of  thought  are  more  productive 
than  when  it  sent  its  ships  to  the  furthest  Indies. 

But  these  libraries  should  be  well  selected.  The  size  of 
a  library  is  not  essential  to  its  usefulness.  A  small  library, 
well  chosen,  is  sufficient  to  answer  every  want  of  the  public 
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in  this  respect  The  books  of  this  age,  and  of  all  ages, 
which  form  the  real  staple  of  intellectual  life,  may  be  gene- 
rallj  comprised  in  a  reasonably  sized  collection.  In  a  pri- 
vate Ubrary,  every  book  that  is  not  wanted,  or  that  is  worth- 
less, should  be  weeded  out  Books  of  scientific  authority, 
of  clearly  classified  &cts,  of  solid  truth  and  history,  and  of 
real  genius, — ^books  of  knowledge  and  books  of  power, — ^these 
are  what  is  wanted  in  a  public  or  private  library.  We  would 
rather  own  Carlyle's  Life  of  Frederick  the  Oreai  with  its  ursine 
philosophy  and  its  Olympian  inextinguishable  laughter,  than 
a  cart-load  of  prosy  biographies  without  a  fiash  of  power 
in  them.  To  read  Neander*a  Church  History^  or  his  Memorials 
of  Christian  Life,  would  do  many  a  business  man's  soul  good, 
and  lead  him  into  a  new  world  of  thought  For  Proissarts 
Chronicles  we  confess  a  weakness  stilL  Blessed  are  those  books 
to  which  all  ages  go,  and  where  grandchild  and  grandsire  con- 
tend for  the  reading.  Some  great  man  once  said,  that  he 
wished  to  live  no  longer  after  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  ballad- 
poetry  and  gooseberry-pie ;  and  so  we  say  that,  not  to  speak  of 
the  last  item,  we  hope  never  to  outlive  our  love  for  Percy's 
Bdtques  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  We  make  an  honest 
boast  of  having  read  with  studious  care  nearly  the  whole  of 
Spenser's  poem,  in  which  even  his  own  vigorous  muse  some- 
times confesses  herself  wearied.  No  better  illustration  can  be 
given  oi  what  a  true  literature, — ^we  mean  a  Christian  literature, 
—may  be,  than  this  great  poem,  which,  while  it  fi-eely  trav- 
enes  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  and  the  under- world  and  fairy- 
land, and  pagandom,  is  loyal  to  all  truth  and  to  "  the  Christ'', 
It  never  once,  like  its  "  Yron-man"  Talus,  turns  aside  to  impiety 
or  fidse  beauty. 

<•  To  hia  own  Loye  his  loyaltia  he  aayed : 
Whose  oharaoter  in  the  adamuitine  mould, 
Of  his  true  hart  so  firmly  was  engrayed, 
That  no  new  Loyes  impression  eyer  could 
Boreaye  it  thence :  such  blot  his  honour  blemish  should." 

There  is  not  a  finer  and  a  more  thoroughly  Christian  allegory 
in  any  language  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  PUgrim^s 
Progress)  than  the  F^  Book,  containing  the  legend  of  Artegallj 
or  of  Justice. 
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"  Let  none  then  blame  me,  if,  in  discipline 
Of  vertue  and  of  dvill  uses  lore, 
I  do  not  forme  them  to  the  common  line 
Of  present  dayes  which  are  corrupted  sore  ; 
But  to  the  antique  uee  which  was  of  yore, 
When  good  was  onely  for  itselfe  desyred, 
And  all  men  sought  their  owne,  and  none  no  more ; 
When  justice  was  not  for  most  meed  outhyred. 
But  simple  Truth  did  rayne,  and  was  of  all  admyred.*' 

It  was  not  a  genius  intent  like  Goethe*s  upon  his  art,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  truth  to  his  art,  but  it  was  a  genius  that 
looked  to  the  types  of  heavenly  ideas  and  virtues  in  earthly 
things,  that  sketched  the  mighty  plan  of  this  work. 

*'  The  noble  hart  that  harbours  vertuous  thought, 
And  is  with  childe  of  glorious  };reat  intent, 
Can  never  rest,  untiU  it  forth  have  brought 
Th'  eternall  brood  of  glorie  excellent." 

A  spirit  bowed  in  humility  before  the  Right,  never  in  its  wild- 
est excursions  and  revels  of  the  imagination  losing  its  awe 
of  good,  and  ever  returning  like  a  faithful  angnl  to  droop 
its  radiant  wings  and  worship  before  the  throne,  Spenser's 
great  and  pure  genius  rebukes  the  low  spirit  and  absolute 
blasphemy  of  much  of  the  poetry  of  this  age.  How  subtle  as 
well  as  reverent  are  some  of  his  thoughts  I 

"  For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise. 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise. 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind  doth  flow ; 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show, 
Weigh  but  one  word  that  from  thy  lips  doth  fall ; 
For  how  canst  thou  these  greater  secrets  know 
Tliat  doest  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them  all  ? 
Ill  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the  small** 

Never  could  we  weary  of  reading  Faerie  Queene,  There  is 
in  it  such  a  manifold  world,  so  teeming  with  its  own  new 
shapes  and  images,  that  it  is  a  complete  literature  in  itself  It 
cannot  be  read  through  and  finished  as  we  read  a  modem 
hot-pressed  poem,  not  expecting  to  read  it  again ;  but  as  we 
return  to  it,  it  is  a  fresh  work  every  time  we  open  it  The  old 
commonplace  world  vanishes  away,  and  the  boundless  fields 
of  pure  imagination  and  everlasting  beauty  are  unbarred,  and 
we  wander  on  led  by  fresh  wonders  and  delights.  Where  is 
this  new  world,  so  vivid,  so  real,  so  bright,  so  strange,  into 
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which  the  poet  so  suddeDly  leads  us?  Is  it  green  England? 
Is  it  the  Holy  Land  ?  Is  it  the  past  ?  Is  it  the  present  ?  He 
tdls  as  himself  : 

^  Of  Faery  lond  jet  if  he  moie  inquite, 

"  Bj  oerteine  signes  hexe  set  in  sundry  pkoe 

*'  He  may  it  find ;  ne  let  him  then  admire, 

"  But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base, 

"  That  n'ote  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace.'* 

In  reading  this  poem,  the  mind  is  soothed  as  well  as  quickened. 
One  comes  out  into  the  common  light  of  daily  care  and  duty 
strengthened  in  heart  and  life.  We  can  find  in  this  poem  food 
for  the  present  as  well  as  thought  for  the  past  Although 
the  strong-minded  Britomart  subdues  the  strongest  men  and 
rules  better  than  the  wisest,  yet  we  fear  that  the  advocates  of 
*^  Women's  Bights  "  would  find  Spenser  but  a  poor  ally,  and  we 
commend  the  following  to  Dr.  Bushnell  for  his  second  edition : 

**  Such  is  the  crueltie  of  womankynd, 
When  they  haye  shaken  <^  the  shame-fast  band, 
With  which  wise  nature  did  them  strongly  bynd, 
T'  obay  the  beasts  of  man*s  well-ruling  haiid, 
That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand 
To  purchase  a  licentious  liberty ; 
But  yertuous  women  wisely  understand, 
That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitie 
Unlesse  the  heayens  them  lift  to  lawAill  soyeraintie." 

Perhaps  the  last  line  might  give  some  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Here  is  another  encouraging  fragment,  nor  are  we  sure  bat 
that  gentle  Edmund  himself,  if  he  had  been  educated  up  to 
&e  time,  would  have  come  out  a  full-fledged  champion  of  the 
cause: — 

'*  Tet  unto  her  obsyed  aU  the  best; 
Her  name  was  Womanhood ;  that  she  ezpiest 
By  her  sad  semblance  and  demeanure  wyse ; 
For  stedflEuit  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest" 

The  truth  of  the  following  line  few  men  who  have  fought  the 
battle  of  life  will  deny: 

"Aunt  Mends  when  they  faU  out,  most  crueU  fomen  be.'* 

Is  Spenser's  touching  address  to 

**  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyied, 
On  Fame's  etemall  beadroll  worthy  to  bo  f jled  " 

in  any  sense  boastful  ? 
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"  Then  pardon,  0  most  aaoi)9d  happie  spirit, 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  maj  thus  revive, 
And  Steele  from  thee  the  meede  of  thj  Juste  merite, 
That  none  durst  ever  whilst  thou  wast  alive, 
And,  being  dead,  in  vune  yet  manj  strive : 
Ne  dare  I  like ;  but,  through  inftision  sweet 
Of  thine  owne  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meete." 

In  Spenser  the  spirit  of  Chaucer  was  revived ;  Shakespeare 
drew  from  the  honey-hive  of  Spenser ;  the  revival  of  poetry  in 
modem  times  in  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tennyson,  comes  fiom 
the  new  study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Nature ;  and  so  the  living 
flame  is  passed  along  from  mighty  hand  to  hand,  and  goes  down 
the  ages. 

But  we  have  wandered  far.  What  was  commenced  as  a  brief 
notice  has  grown  into  a  brief  article ;  and  lest  it  grow  longer 
we  must  close.  No  one  knows  when  he  enters  the  fields  of 
English  literature  where  he  will  go,  or  where  he  will  come  out 
He  is  like  a  child  let  out  of  school,  who  goes  into  the  daisy- 
pranckt  meadows,  and  gets  out  of  sight  of  the  daily  home  and 
its  rules  and  duties,  and  roves  here  and  there,  chasing  sunshine 
and  shadows,  and  bright-winged  creatures.  The  author,  whose 
work  we  have  touched  upon,  is  responsible  for  this,  because  he 
has  tempted  into  so  many  pleasant  paths.  May  he  do  the 
same  for  all  his  readers.  May  the  good  brotherhood  of  readers 
increase.  And  may  good  books  multiply,  but  not  faster  than 
we  can  "read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  And,  since  we 
have  quoted  so  much  fiom  the  "  poet's  poet,"  let  us  get  from 
him,  through  the  wildly  rolling  clouds,  one  more  golden 
glimpse  of  "  Faery -lond,"  in  these  stormy  times  when  terrible 
and  bloody  wars  still  vex  Christendom. 

'*  For  daring  Sntume's  ancient  rayne,  it*s  sayd, 

That  all  the  world  with  goodness  did  abound; 
All  loTed  yertoe,  no  man  was  affhiyd 
Of  force,  ne  fhiud  in  wight  was  to  be  foond; 
No  warre  was  knowne.  no  drsadM  trompet's  sound: 
Peace  UDiyer»al  rayn'd  'mongst  men  and  beasts: 
And  all  things  fteely  grew  out  of  the  ground: 
Justice  sate  high,  adored  with  solemn  feasts, 
And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dred  beheasts.'* 
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AimcLE  VL— THE  RELATION  OP  THE  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES  OP  THE  NORTHWEST  TO  COL- 
LEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Whatkveb  may  liave  formerly  been  true,  it  is  no  longer 
neoessaiy  to  prove  the  importance  of  founding  and  maintaining 
colleges  in  the  new  States  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  If 
any  have  fonnerly  doubted,  the  &cts  as  now  presented  to  any 
observant  man,  must  dispel  that  doubt  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  such  communities  as  are  now  found  in 
each  of  the  ten  great  Northwestern  States  can  attain  to  the  fiill 
growth  and  development  of  a  Christian  civilization  without 
ample  provisions  for  the  higher  culture.  He  who  supposes  that 
the  collies  and  universities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  however 
sufficiently  endowed  and  richly  furnished  with  all  needed  helps 
and  iaducements  to  liberal  culture,  can  supply  the  necessities 
in  that  regard  of  these  great  interior  States,  has  surely  never 
bestowed  much  thought  on  the  subject  If,  among  all  these 
millions,  none  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, except  those  who  are  sent  a  thousand  miles  fix)m  their 
homes  to  obtain  it,  few  will  have  such  an  education ;  and  the 
influences  of  liberal  learning  will  be  little  felt  in  those  great 
States  which  are  soon  to  have  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  their  keeping.  In  communities  so  wealthy 
and  ppulous  as  these  already  are,  or  are  soon  to  become,  the 
education  of  the  people  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  and 
only  such,  as  is  furnished  by  institutions  within  their  own. 
bosoms.  The  character,  the  cidture,  the  civilization  of  the 
people  will  be  little  aflPected  by  the  few  who  may  receive  their 
training  at  far  distant  coUegea  Such  States  must  and  will 
educate  their  own  people,  or  they  will  not  be  educated.  If  it 
wonld  have  been  absurd  and  suicidal  for  the  early  New  England 
colonies,  in  their  infancy  and  their  weakness,  to  rely  on  the 
English  universities  to  supply  them  with  liberal  learning,  still 
more  so  is  it  for  these  new  States  to  rely  on  the  colleges,  how* 
ever  excellent,  which  our  fathers  founded  in  the  Atiantic  States. 
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It  may  even  be  confidently  asserted,  that  if  we  commit  tbe 
folly  of  neglecting  to  found  and  maintain  such  institutions  in 
the  Northwest,  the  number  of  young  men  who  will  go  fi*om 
those  States  to  the  colleges  of  the  older  States  will  relatively 
diminish  rather  than  increase.  At  the  present  time,  many  of 
the  parents  of  the  Northwest  have  received  their  training  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  perhaps  are  themselves  graduates  of 
their  colleges.  It  is  natural  that  such  parents  should  desire  to 
educate  their  sons  at  the  eastern  colleges.  But  a  generation  of 
parents  is  soon  to  arise  that  will  be  natives  of  the  Northwest^ 
and  win  be  drawn  towards  the  colleges  of  New  England 
by  no  such  attractions  as  their  fathers  felt^  and  will  there- 
fore be  much  more  likely  to  educate  their  sons  at  home,  than 
to  send  them  abroad  to  £ar  distant  institutions.  They  will  accept 
the  means  of  culture  afforded  by  their  own  States,  such  as  they 
may  be,  and  be  little  disposed  to  seek  for  those  which  are  better 
abroad 

If  then  these  States  are  to  feel  the  influence  of  Uberal  cul- 
ture in  giving  character  to  their  civilization,  they  must  have, 
within  themselves,  colleges  famished  with  all  needed  &cilities 
for  acquiring  it ;  and  the  problem  of  maintaining,  in  these 
States,  colleges  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  is  one  which 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  minds 
and  the  most  generous  hearts.  Our  national  character— our 
future  is  deeply  concerned.  We  cannot  afford  that  the  great 
Northwest  or  any  portion  of  it  should  be  given  up  to  an  ex- 
clusively material  and  industrial  development,  without  the 
influence  of  liberal  and  generous  culture. 

Nor  will  any  well  informed  man  deny  that,  in  most  of  those 
States,  the  existing  provisions  for  the  higher  education  are 
scanty,  and  quite  inadequate.  We  have  no  disposition  to  dis- 
parage the  various  institutions  which  have  been  founded,  main- 
tained, and  to  a  certain  extent  endowed  by  individual  public 
spirit  and  liberality ;  they  have  accomplished  much  for  learning 
and  for  general  intelligence,  and  their  founders  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  We  believe  that,  to  no  small  extent, 
these  institutions  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  foture  uni- 
versities of  the  Northwest  are  to  be  built  We  appreciate  also 
what  some  of  the  State  universities  of  the  Northwest  have  ac- 
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oomplishedf  and  are  promisiDg  to  aocomplish  for  the  future. 
Especially  do  we  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  are  ready  to  render  it  all  honor  for  what  it 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  liberal  learning.  It  is  an  ornament 
to  the  State  that  has  reared  and  sustained  it  But  aifrument 
is  unnecessary,  to  show  that  none  of  these  institutions,  nor  all 
of  them  together,  can  be  regarded  as  affording  any  adequate 
provision  for  the  higher  education,  in  a  group  of  States  so  vast, 
and  so  powerfolly  influencing  the  destinies  of  our  republic  as 
these.  It  is  therefore  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  conditions  of  this  great  problem 
of  the  higher  education,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  new  States 
of  the  Northwest,  and  to  make  some  suggestions  which  we 
think  important  to  its  successful  solution. 

In  the  for^round  of  the  whole  subject,  we  meet  the  truth, 
which  many  are  at  the  present  time  disposed  to  overlook  and 
disregard,  that  neither  in  the  Northwest  nor  anywhere  else,  is 
it  possible  to  eliminate  religion  from  the  college  problem.  The 
natural  and  permanent  relations  of  religion  to  human  thought 
and  affection  render  the  thing  quite  impossible  The  attempt 
80  to  construct  a  college,  that  it  shall  be  indifferent  to  religion 
would,  if  successful,  result  in  an  institution  with  which  nobody 
that  lives  woxdd  be  in  sympathy.  It  is  as  hopeful  to  look  for 
living  trees  that  never  have  any  foliage,  as  for  living  men  that 
are  wi&out  any  religious  convictions  and  religious  affections. 
Those  who  do  not  regard  religion  with  reverence  and  affection 
do  r^ard  it  with  dislike  and  aversion.  Religious  emotions,  re- 
ligious zeal,  are  not  coufined  to  believers.  Men  are  as  passion- 
ately in  earnest  in  their  n^ations  as  in  their  affirmations. 
Much  is  said,  and  much  may  be  said  with  truth,  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  religious  controversy ;  but  certainly,  in  this  age,  believ- 
ers in  Christianity  have  no  monopoly  of  that  commodity.  We 
hear  much  of  religious  bigotry,  and  surely  we  cannot  hear  too' 
mnch  against  it, — but,  in  our  estimation,  the  bigotry  of  nega- 
tion is  no  more  moderate  in  tone  and  no  more  amiable  in  spirit 
than  the  bigotry  of  faith. 

No  matter  then  to  whom  you  commit  the  guardianship  of  a 
high  soninaiy  of  learning,  believers  or  unbelievers,  Christians 
or  infidels,  they  are  still  men  and  have  the  passions  of  men,  and 
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religion  is  one  of  the  great  permanent  objects  of  human  thought 
and  int^'est,  upon  which  their  passions  will  act  Their  religious 
convictions,  tastes,  and  feelings  will  exert  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  institution  which  they  are  set  to  govern.  If  they  are 
believers  in  Christianity  Ihey  will  desire  to  make  the  coujse  of 
study  Christian  in  its  influence,  and  to  fill  the  chairs  of  instnic- 
tion  with  devout  believers.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  un- 
believers, their  unbelief  wiU  exert  its  influence  on  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  various  chairs  of  instruction  will  be  filled 
with  men  as  irreligious  as  themselves.  By  banishing  all  relig- 
ion from  a  college,  you  have  therefore  made  no  progress  towards 
rendering  it  unsectarian ;  you  have  only  given  it  over  to  an 
anti-religious  instead  of  a  religious  sect  The  human  soul  can- 
not be  neutral  to  religion,  neither  can  any  institution  which  is 
under  the  control  of  human  minds  and  hearts ;  let  us  therefore 
disabuse  our  minds  of  the  notion  of  rendering  collies  unsec- 
tarian by  banishing  the  Christian  religion  fixjm  them.  If  any 
one  can  prove  that  they  are  safer  under  the  control  of  an  anti- 
religious  than  a  religious  sect, — ^that  anti-religious  bigotry  is 
more  amiable  than  religious  zeal,  we  may  be  willing  to  accept 
the  conclusion.  But  we  are  not  to  be  deluded  into  the  notion 
that  we  have  in  this  way  eliminated  the  religious  element  firom 
the  conditions  of  the  college  problem. 

It  is  not  only  impossible  to  separate  religion  from  any  con- 
nection with  our  colleges,  but  it  is  well  that  is  so,— well  that 
religion  does  sustain  such  a  relation  to  the  human  soul,  that  it 
will  never  cease  to  obtrude  and  force  itself  upon  our  attention, 
till  we  give  it  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  every  human  insti- 
tution and  arrangement  The  idea  of  gathering  the  choicest 
youth  of  a  nation,  during  that  period  of  life  when  character  is 
most  rapidly  and  certainly  formed,  into  seminaries  ftom  which 
all  religious  influences  are  excluded,  is  simply  shocking.  Take 
""from  the  young,  during  that  delicate  and  critical  period  of  life,* 
all  those  influences  which  come  from  faith  in  the  divine  and 
the  everlasting,  and  nothing  will  remain,  which  can  give  any 
exaltation  and  dignity  to  the  character, — nothing  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  our  nature  to  gross  and  debasing  materialism. 
In  such  an  absence  of  religious  considerations,  the  downward 
gravitation  of  the  young  can  only  be  arrested  by  holding  before 
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them  the  golden  dream  of  wealthy  or  the  brilliant  prizes  of  am- 
bition.  The  moral  nature  will  be  starved,  the  love  of  truth 
vill  languish  and  die  out ;  patriotism  will  be  despised,  as  only 
a  fitting  theme  for  the  popular  declamation  of  demagogues ; 
self-eacrifice  will  be  scorned  as  the  sickly  characteristic  of  a 
weak  and  deluded  enthusiast ;  and  nothing  will  be  regarded  as 
a  worthy  object  of  any  human  effort,  which  does  not,  in  some 
way,  minister  to  one's  own  immediate  worldly  advantage 
Knowledge  itself  will  be  estimated  only  at  its  cash  value  in  the 
market  No  wise  man  would  wish  anything  to  do  with  the 
edacation  of  the  young,  when  once  deprived  of  all  use  of  re- 
ligious considerations  in  his  effort  to  form  the  character  of  true 
manliness. 

We  are  not  now  saying  anything  of  the  details  of  college 
discipline  and  usage, — ^whether  students  should  be  required  to 
attend  prayers  twice  a  day,  or  once  a  day;  or  whether  they 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  on  any  religious  services  at  alL 
In  these  respects,  variety  of  circumstances  may  perhaps  justify 
considerable  variety  of  practice.  But  we  do  say,  that  a  college 
in  which  religion  is  not  r^arded  as  occupying  the  foremost 
lank,  among  the  moral  forces  which  are  to  educate  a  youth  to 
trne  manliness^  is  founded  on  fatally  &lse  principles,  and  cannot 
be  a  fountain  of  the  highest  culture^  Such  a  college  may  be 
expected  to  be  the  Alma  Mater  of  a  generation  of  thinkers,  such 
as  Cicero  shows  his  contempt  oi^  by  calling  them  '*  plebeian  phi- 
losophers.'' No  man  can  account  for  the  immeasurable  exalta- 
tion of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  and  the  men  of  their  school, 
above  all  the  other  scholars  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  periods, 
except  from  the  fact  that  they  believed  in  God  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul.  And  those  doctrines  have  not 
yet  lost,  and  never  can  lose,  their  transcendant  importance  as 
educating  forces. 

We  claim  therefore  that  our  colleges  and  all  our  higher  sem- 
inaries of  learning  must  be  religious ;  that  the  men  who  give 
them  their  character  must  be  religious  in  their  convictions,  their 
aims,  and  their  spirit  We  admit  that  a  man  without  religious 
convictions  may  teach  well,  a  language,  a  science,  or  an  art 
But  that  is  far  short  of  the  whole  which  a  teacher  is  to  do.  He 
is  to  form  character,  to  develop  manhood ;  and  the  man  who 
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is  without  religious  principles  and  aims  lacks  a  qualification  for 
the  performance  of  this  function,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
indispensable.  We  do  not  indeed  affirm,  that  no  one  should 
ever  be  employed  as  a  teacher  who  is  not  religious.  But  we 
do  say,  that  in  the  teachers  who  give  tone  and  character  to  the 
institution,  religion  should  be  regarded  as  indispensabla 

Perhaps  the  opinion  is  of  late  gaining  ground  in  some  quar- 
ters, that,  for  the  highest  culture,  we  are  to  look  to  institutions 
under  state  or  national  controL  Many  are  saying,  we  have 
already  in  a  great  measure  given  up  the  control  of  the  elemen- 
tary ^ucation  of  the  people  to  the  State.  We  must  extend 
and  round  out  our  public  school  system,  till  it  shall  afford  all 
needed  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  liberal  learning.  We 
confess  to  have  leaned  at  one  time  towards  this  opinion  our- 
selves. There  is  a  symmetry,  a  uniformity,  a  logical  consistency, 
in  such  a  system,  which  we  lika  But  more  reflection  and  ob- 
servation have  convinced  us,  that,  however  beautiful  in  theory, 
such  an  idea  is  chimerical  and  impracticable. 

Political  influences  are  very  disastrous  to  our  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  as  already  existing.  There  is  much  in  its  work- 
ing to  warn  us  against  building  too  much  upon  it  We  are  not 
going  to  attempt  any  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  is  a  fiict  only 
too  obvious,  that,  in  all  the  Northwest  at  least,  political  parties 
and  popular  elections  are  constantly  tending  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  good  men  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools,  and  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  our  ablest  and  best  educators ; — that  such  men 
often  meet,  from  this  quarter,  obstacles  to  the  success  of  their 
endeavors,  which  are  discouraging  and  heart-sickening.  He 
who  does  not  know  this,  has  surely  given  very  little  attention 
to  the  subject 

And  these  difficulties  are  fer  more  serious  in  relation  to  the 
higher  seminaries,  than  they  are  in  relation  to  primary  schools. 
These  institutions  require  much  larger  funds,  and  the  places  in 
their  gift  are  much  more  stimulating  to  ambition ;  and  conse- 
quently the  control  of  them  is  much  more  eagerly  sought  by 
unscrupulous  politicians.  To  expect  that  politicians  of  this 
character  will  not  seek  to  manage  such  institutions  for  political 
purposes,  if  they  are  controlled  by  the  State,  is  to  expect  that 
demagogues  will  not  aspire  to  wield  the  patronage  and  the 
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money  of  the  govemmeiit  He  who  confidently  relies  on  sem- 
iiuuries  of  learning  under  such  influences  to  do  their  appropriate 
work  hss  certainly  little  conception  what  such  seminaries  should 
be.  The  evidence  of  &cts  is,  thus  far,  greatly  against  such  ex- 
pectations. The  University  of  Michigan  is  the  only  one  of  the 
state  universities  which  has  produced  results  at  all  satis&ctory ; 
and  even  that  must  yet  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  in  re- 
spect to  the  final  result  of  which  there  is  fear  as  well  as  hope. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country  it  is  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  adjust  the  relations  of  a  state  university  to 
religion.  Some  men  seem  to  think  this  a  very  easy  matter; 
they  would  advise  us  to  conduct  a  state  university  precisely 
as  we  would  do  if  no  religious  ideas  had  ever  existed  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  undesirableness  and  impossibility  of  this  solu- 
tion we  have  already  shown.  It  never  can  seem  desirable  to  a 
believer  in  Christianity,  or  in  any  religion.  It  is  a  solution 
of  the  question  which  is  only  satisfactory  to  the  atheist  If 
any  religion  is  true,  if  God  is  a  reality,  and  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  know  anything  about  him,  then  to  construct  a  univer- 
sity in  such  a  manner  as  in  no  way  to  recognize  his  existence, 
and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  a  nation 
precisely  as  you  would  do  if  it  were  certain  that  no  God  exists, 
or  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  knowledge  of  him,  is  worse 
than  absurd — ^it  is  impious  and  monstrous ;  and  all  sincere 
believers  in  God  must  so  regard  it  And  when  the  unbeliever 
suggests  this  as  a  solution  of  the  religious  question  in  con- 
nection with  university  education,  he  does  but  advise  all 
theists  to  abandon,  so  &r  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  their 
own  creeds,  and  to  accept  in  their  stead,  the  cold,  bald  nega- 
tions of  hi&     This  is  surely  not  remarkably  modest 

A  college  or  university  under  popular  control  will  not  be 
of  this  atheistic  character.  It  will  be  open  to  the  influence 
of  all  sects,  both  religious  and  irreligious.  Each  will  exert 
its  influence  upon  the  institution  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
and  the  activity  of  eacL  Men  of  all  creeds  regard  it  as  their  duty 
to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  the  adherents  of  every  creed, 
whether  of  &ith  or  of  negation,  will  esteem  a  great  university, 
controlled  by  the  people  a  powerful  instrument  of  propagation, 
and  will  therefore  seek  to  exert  upon  its  management  such 
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influence  as  thej  may.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  con- 
tending religions  and  irreligioxis  Actions,  the  guardians  of  the 
izistitution  will  have  a  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  and 
will  be  driven  to  innumerable  compromises,  in  which  the 
interests  of  truth  and  learning  will  be  quite  disr^arded  Men 
will  be  appointed  to  the  various  chairs  of  instruction,  with 
much  more  regard  to  their  sectarian  relations,  than  their  merits 
as  teachers  and  educators;  because  those  who  exercise  the 
appointing  power  are  forced  to  harmonize,  and  conciliate  the 
various  sectarian  intrigues  and  ambitions  which  are  always 
active  around  them.  This  is  no  fency  picture^  The  history 
of  any  college  in  the  United  States  imder  political  control 
would  afford  ample  verification  of  it  by  abundant  facts.  No 
mode  has  ever  been  discovered  by  which  a  state  university 
can  be  protected  from  these  disastrous  influences.  Human 
nature  longs  for  religious  truth — ^hungers  and  thirsts  for  it ; 
and  while  it  remains  unchanged,  religion  will  exert  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  management  of  any  institution  of  education 
which  is  under  State  controL  We  can  no  more  escape  fixun 
its  influence  than  we  can  escape  from  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion while  we  are  yet  in  the  body. 

We  do  not  therefore  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  place  a  univer- 
sity or  a  college  under  political  control,  without  subjecting  it  to 
influences  originating  both  in  secular  and  in  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tics, tending  to  corrupt  and  degrade  it,  to  impair  that  simple 
love  of  truth  which  ought  ever  to  pervade  the  halls  of 
learning.  A  university  so  conditioned  will  not  minister  to  the 
loftiest  manhood,  or  the  highest  civilization 
.  Shall  we  then  place  our  collies  under  denominational  con- 
trol ?  In  proposing  this  question,  we  have  used  a  word  which 
we  never  employ  or  meet  without  some  degree  of  disgust 
But  unwieldy  and  inelegant  as  that  word  is,  we  must  submit 
to  its  use  as  a  necessity.  It  describes  a  phenomenon  in  Ameri- 
can society,  so  omnipresent,  so  obtrusive  and  so  disagreeably  in- 
fluential, that  it  must  have  a  name,  and  no  one  has  yet  been 
fortunate  enough  to  invent  a  better. 

And  yet  this  word  is  used  very  loosely  and  indiscriminately. 
It  describes  the  adherents  of  any  particular  religious  opinion, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  their  principles  or  their 
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ofganizatioiL  In  politics  we  use  words  more  precisely.  We 
do  not  call  persons  who  hold  a  common  political  opinion  or 
set  of  (pinions  a  party,  unless  they  have  an  organization 
formed  and  worked  with  a  view  of  obtaining  for  tiiose  who 
belong  to  it  the  control  of  the  government  For  this  reason 
we  do  not  recognisse  the  fireetraders  as  a  political  party,  though 
perhaps  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that,  by  effecting 
such  an  organization,  they  may  soon  become  a  party.  There 
are  several  other  shades  of  political  opinion  which  are  discrim- 
inated by  a  name,  which,  for  the  want  of  a  partizan  organization, 
we  do  not  recognize  as  partiea 

There  is  abundant  occasion   for   a  like  discrimination  in 
re^)ect  to  our  varying  shades  of  religious  thought     And  yet 
the  word  denomination  is  applied  without  any  r^ard  to  these 
obvious  distinctiona     We  call  the  followers  of  Alexander 
Campbell  a  denomination,  although  they  have  no  national, 
state,  or  even  county  organization  whatever.    They  may  meet  to- 
gether for  consultation  and  fellowship  in  limited  districts,  or 
even  nationally ;  but  these  meetings  bind  nothing,  adjudicate 
nothing,  decree  nothing.     None  of  their  acts  have  any  binding 
Ibrce;  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  l^islation,  in  respect 
either  to  individuals  or  local  societies.     The  same  is  true  of 
the  Congregationalist&     Considered  with  respect  to  the  county, 
the  state,  or  the  nation,  they  are,  not  by  accident  but  by  prin- 
ciple and  conviction,  wholly  inorganic     They  have  common 
belief,  common  usages,  but  recognize  no  legislative  or  judi* 
cial  authority  over  any  individual  or  local  society,   in  any 
counly,  state,  or  national  assembly.     And  yet  they  are  prop* 
^y  enough  called  a    "denomination,"  because  they  have  a 
name  which  distinguishes  them  from  Christians  of  other  beliefs. 
Bat  certainly  CongregationalistB  are  a  denomination  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  the 
Piesbyterian  Church,  as  a  denomination.     In  these  cases,  there 
ue  not  only  a  common  name  and  common  belie&,  but  a  consti- 
totioQ,  a  code  of  laws,  a  government  exercising  legislative,  judi- 
cial,  and  executive  functions — a  government  as  truly  national  as 
that  of  the  United  States, — like  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  claiming  and  seeking  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  every 
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foot  of  our  national  domain,  and  each  of  these  rival  ecclesiasti- 
cal governments,  striving  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  greatest 
possible  numbers  of  the  people ; — ^but,  unlike  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  not  content  with  our  national  boundaries, 
but  seeking  to  extend  its  jurisdiction,  by  means  of  missions  and 
proselytism,  to  eveiy  quarter  and  corner  of  the  earth ;  and  thus 
to  become,  in  one  respect  at  least  like  the  church  of  Borne,  a 
universal  empira  Under  the  influence  of  this  ambition  of 
extending  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  till  it  shall  be  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  our  planet,  we  have,  within  these  few 
weeks,  seen  the  leading  members  of  one  of  these  denominations 
withdrawing  themselves  from  all  cooperation  in  the  cause  of 
missions  to  the  heathen,  with  men  and  with  churches  not  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  their  "  Q-eneral  Assembly,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  their  influence  entire,  to  a  system  of  effort  aim- 
ing at  this  universal  *' church  extension."  Through  missions 
thus  prosecuted,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Church  will  soon  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  India  and 
China  and  Syria  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Congregational  conception  of  the  church  neither  recog- 
nizes or  admits  of  any  such  "church  extension."  In  its  very 
nature  the  church  of  Christ  can  have  no  such  universal  govern- 
ment,— ^no  government  whatever  except  that  of  the  local  soci- 
ety. No  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  politics  can  combine  itself 
with  its  enterprizes  for  evangelization  or  general  philanthropy. 
It  admits,  it  eminently  favors  such  enterprizes ;  and  under  its 
influence  they  will  be  deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit 
But  the  aim  of  such  undertakings  in  Congregational  hands  will 
be  purely  moral  and  spiritual.  They  will  only  seek  to  give 
universal  prevalence  and  power  to  those  great  truths  of  religion, 
which,  if  they  are  truths  at  all,  are  as  universal  as  science,  as 
comprehensive  as  philanthropy.  It  may  have  a  certain  conve- 
nience to  call  two  things  differing  so  widely,  by  the  same  name, 
because  they  have  certain  things  in  commoa  But  if  by  call- 
ing them  by  the  same  name,  we  are  deceived  so  as  to  assume 
that  they  are  things  of  the  same  nature,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  very 
unsound  and  illogical  conclusiona 
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When  therefore  we  ask  whether  our  colleges  should  be 
pkced  under  denominational  control,  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
question  ?  Do  we  mean  to  a^k  whether  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  a  national  church  organism,  as  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  is  governed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly? Or  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  some 
provincial  representative  of  a  national  church  government,  a 
Synod,  a  Presbytery,  a  Conference,  or  a  diocesan  Bishop  ?  The 
objections  to  creating  and  maintaining  collies  on  such  a  basis 
are,  we  believe,  insuperable.  Ecclesiastical  politics  will  be  no 
less  disastrous  to  collies  so  conditioned  and  governed,  than 
secular  politics  are  to  those  governed  by  the  State.  There  is 
the  same  natural  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  make  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  denomination  paramount  in  all  mat- 
ters to  which  they  apply  themselves,  as  in  political  bodies  to 
make  the  interests  of  party  paramount  And  if  the  manage- 
ment of  collies  is  committed  to  them,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  religious  denomination, 
will  be  made  to  override  the  interests  of  learning.  Our  infer- 
ence is  quite  as  obvious  and  quite  as  inevitable  as  in  the  case 
of  political  bodies ;  and  we  know  but  one  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  break  its  force.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  denied  that 
any  real  cat  supposed  interests  of  a  religious  sect  having  a  col- 
lege under  its  control,  can  come  in  competition  with  the  ends 
for  which  a  seminary  of  learning  ought  to  be  conducted.  Such 
a  denial  would  rather  indicate  an  amiable,  good-natured  confi- 
dence in  our  fellow-men,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  amid  which  we  live. 

An  important  chair  of  instruction,  for  example,  is  to  be 
filled  Is  it  then  entirely  certain,  is  it  even  probable,  that  tiie 
interests  of  sect,  or  (what  is  much  more  accordant  with  the  re- 
ality of  things)  sectarian  passions,  and  an  enlightened  regard 
to  the  interests  of  learning  will  point  towards  the  same  candi- 
date for  the  place  ?  Is  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  regard  for 
denominational  interests  will  lead  to  the  appointment  of  an 
inferior  man,  who  is  right  denominationally,  in  preference  to  a 
superior  man,  who  cannot  be  exactly  squared  to  that  rule  ?  Is 
it  so  perfectly  easy  to  fill  a  vacant  Presidency  in  any  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Northwest,  with  a  man  fully  adequate  to  such  a 
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station,  that  we  can  afford  to  insist  that  the  candidate  shall  be 
of  some  certain  precise  shade  of  opinion  in  respect  to  Presbyte- 
rian or  Congr^ational  notions  of  the  church  ?  Or  can  it  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  learning,  to  insist  that 
the  place  shall  only  be  filled  by  a  Methodist,  or  one  who  is  all 
right  on  the  immersion  question  ?  Would  it  have  been  wise  to 
exclude  Timothy  Dwight  fix>m  the  Presidency  of  Yale,  because, 
in  his  notions  of  the  church,  he  was  not  quite  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  ? 

There  \b  a  narrowness  and  a  Uttleness  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  institutions  professedly  consecrated  to  liberal  learning,  in 
such  a  spirit  which  must  expose  them,  and  the  denominations 
that  so  conduct  them,  to  the  contempt  of  all  liberal  minded 
men.  This  cause  is  degrading  our  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  West  and  SoutL  It  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  fill  their  chairs  of  instruction  with  men  of 
indifferent  qualifications, — ^men  who  were  placed  there,  not  be- 
cause they  were  ever  believed  to  be  the  fittest  men  for  the 
place,  but  because  it  was  thought  they  would  do,  and  they 
were  of  the  right  denominational  stripe. 

We  affirm  that  such  an  order  of  things  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  subjecting  our  collies  to  the  control  of  such  ecclesiastical 
systems  as  we  have  just  described.  It  is  precisely  the  result 
which  comes,  by  a  necessity  of  human  nature,  fix>m  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  we  predict  that  if  this  order  of  things  becomes 
general  in  the  Northwest,  and  is  persisted  in,  the  long  future  of 
its  colleges  will  be  as  illiberal  as  it  should  be  liberal,  and  as  in- 
significant as  it  should  be  dignified  and  honorable. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  unfitness  of  centralized 
ecclesiastical  governments  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  collega 
They  are  the  most  unstahU  portion  of  American  society — the 
most  likely  to  be  rent  asunder  by  internal  convulsiona  This 
is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  results  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case.  All  such  ecclesiastical  systems  are,  in  this 
country,  attempts  to  maintain  a  government  without  any  power 
of  forcibly  compelling  obedience.  And  yet  they  are  govern- 
ments which  are  continually  in  contact  with  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  convictions,  the  most  energetic  emotions,  and  the 
most  stirring   passions  of  the  human  heart,     They  are  thus 
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constantly  awakening  into  life  and  energy  powers  which  they 
are  unable  to  control  They  may  and  do  legislate  and  com- 
mand, but  have  no  means  whatever  of  compelling  obedience. 
They  may  adjadicate,  but  they  have  no  executive  arm  clothed 
with  authority  to  compel  submission  to  their  decrees.  They 
are  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  one  of  our  State 
governments  would  be,  if,  with  its  l^islature  and  judiciary 
constituted  as  at  present,  it  were  deprived  of  the  right  forcibly 
to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  its  courts.  It  would  not  be  long,  in  such  a  state,  before 
rival  legislatures,  rival  courts,  and  rival  executive  officeis, 
would  be  exercising  their  fiinctions  on  the  same  territory,  and 
m  presence  of  each  other ;  and,  in  time,  they  would  become  as 
numerous  as  the  rival  ecclesiastical  governments  of  our  coun- 
try; and  th^  would  be  multiplied  by  exactly  the  same 
ppoccas. 

This  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  all  ecclesiastical  govern* 
ments,  wherever  Uberty  of  conscience  is  fully  recognized  and 
established.  They  must  be  constantly  liable  to  the  rise  of  mi- 
norities, whose  views  and  feelings  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  those  of  the  ruling  majority ;  and  whenever  this  does  hap- 
pen, convulsion  and  disruption  must  and  do  ensua  To  this 
liability  all  the  centralized  church  governments  of  this  country 
are  constantly  exposed.  The  church  is  indeed  destined  to  per- 
petuity. It  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ 
But  no  wise  man  can  discern  any  signs  of  permanency  in  these 
ecclesiastical  systema  All  those  arrangements  which  have 
been  devised  for  hedging  round  the  church  with  centralized 
governments,  and  marking  the  boundaries  and  perpetuating 
the  divisions  of  rival  Christian  sects,  sustain  no  vital  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  Church.  They  are  confessedly  man's  work. 
Who  will  contend  for  a  moment  that  they  are  not  ?  And  like 
all  the  other  works  of  man,  they  are  transient  and  perishable, 
like  their  author.  Even  while  they  last,  they  are  as  changeable 
as  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert 

Why  then  subject  our  seminaries  of  learning  to  the  necessity 
of  sharing  their  ever  variable  and  uncertain  fortunes  ?  Our 
colleges  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  among  the  most  per- 
manent of  our  institutions, — as  permanent  as  our  mountains, — 
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as  perpetual  as  the  springs  which  gush  out  among  our  hills. 
As  they  grow  out  of  great  permanent  and  distinct  wants  of 
society,  they  ought  to  stand  on  their  own  independent  basia 
Standing  there,  they  encounter  fewer  popular  passions,  and 
are  exposed  to  fewer  causes  of  commotion  and  convulsion 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  body  politic.  They  ought  to  be 
—  with  wise  management  they  may  be — ^the  most  permanent 
structures  on  earth,  the  Christian  Church  only  excepted.  Why 
then  shall  we  insist  on  subjecting  the  permanent  to  the  tran- 
sient? Why  should  we  unite  the  destinies  of  our  schools  of 
learning  to  the  changeful  and  uncertain  fortunes  of  these  eccle- 
siastical systems  ? 

We  cannot  therefore  rely  on  institutions  so  governed  and 
conditioned  to  furnish  the  needed  facilities  for  liberal  culture 
to  a  great  continental  republic.  They  must  always  be  too 
changeful  and  unstable  to  be  entrusted  with  an  interest  so 
precious  and  so  permanent  They  must  ever  be  characterized 
by  the  narrowness  and  partiality  of  sect)  rather  than  by  that 
breadth  and  universality  which  are  ever  the  attributes  of 
liberal  learning. 

.  Nor  is  it  much  better  to  place  a  college  under  a  close  cor- 
poration composed  of  men  earnestly  attached  to  a  centralized 
ecclesiastical  system,  and  pledged  to  be  loyal  to  it  in  all  their 
corporate  transactions.  The  spirit  of  the  sect  will  in  such  a 
case  govern  quite  as  absolutely  and  unrelentingly,  as  though 
the  institution  were  directly  under  ecclesiastical  cpntroL 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  a  narrow  denominationalism,  by  selecting  boards  of 
trust  fix)m  several  denominations,  and  giving  to  no  one  denomina- 
tion a  majority  of  votes.  This  ia  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate 
arrangement  of  alL  The  members  of  such  a  board  of  trust 
feel  themselves  to  be  the  representatives  and  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  their  several  sects,  and  can  never  be  foigetfiil  of 
them.  Sectarian  jealousy  never  sleeps.  The  life  of  such  a  cor- 
poration is  one  long  struggle  for  denominational  ascendancy, 
or  if  an  equilibrium  of  contending  forces  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently attained,  it  is  accomplished  by  intrigues  and  com- 
promises, in  which  the  interests  of  liberal  learning  are  sacri- 
ficed to  sectarian  aims  and  ambitions ;  and  time  will  show  that 
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what  seemed  to  be  barmonj,  was  only  a  lull  in  the  storm  of 
sectarian  conflict,  till  either  the  institution  itself  has  been 
reduced  to  utter  insignificance,  or  some  one  of  the  contending 
parties  has  gained  an  undisputed  ascendancy.  And  while  the 
conflict  lasts,  no  class  and  no  party  has  any  confidence  in  the 
pennanent  usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  the  Northwest, 
one  would  think  such  experiments  had  been  tried  to  the  full 
satis&ction  of  all  observant  men.  If  there  are  any  who  believe 
tbat  they  have  harmonized  or  can  harmonize  such  conflicting 
demente  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  aeminary  of  learning, 
they  are  probably  destined  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  how 
greatly  they  are  mistaken.  The  millennium  has  not  come 
yet 

Is  there  then  no  firm  ground  anywhere  in  American 
society  on  which  colleges  can  be  securely  founded,  and  reared 
up  in  strength  and  permanency,  religious  as  the  nature  and 
wants  of  the  human  soul  require  they  should  be,  but  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  universal  truth?  Is  there  nothing  on 
which  we  can  bmld  but  the  ever  moving  quicksands  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  politics?  To  these  very  serious  questions, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  among  the  modes  of  organiza- 
tion we  have  thus  fiw  considered,  we  must  sorrowfully, — ^mourn- 
fully— answer  na  But  we  are  shut  up  to  no  such  necessity. 
Beligious  conviction,  religious  zeal,  religious  action,  do  not 
necessarily  clothe  themselves  in  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
tralization, or  bury  themselves  amid  the  rubbish  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal politica  The  words  addressed  by  the  sorrowing  Son  of 
God  to  Pilate  are  still  true :  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  We  must  find  the  foundations  for  those  seminaries  of 
learning,  which  are  to  light  the  pathway  of  coming  genera- 
tions, in  that  kingdom  of  God  which  He  thus  characterized — 
in  a  religion  which  is  moral  and  spiritual,  and  quite  disen- 
tangled from  all  human  politics. 

There  are  forms  of  religious  belief,  the  adherents  of  which 
are  called  *'  denominations,'^  and  yet  we  have  shown  that  their 
modes  of  social  organization  and  social  action  differ  totally 
from  those  we  have  been  considering.  They  have  no  organic, 
l^islative,  or  judicial  unity;  and  therefore  no  ecclesiastical 
poUtica    They  are  zealous  in  propagating  Christianity  in  all 
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lands ;  but  their  conception  of  the  snccess  of  their  missions  is, 
to  persuade  men  to  accept  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  not  to  extend  over  the  proselytes  they  may 
win  the  jurisdiction  of  an  organic  church  government  Their 
conception  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  wholly  moral  and  spiritual, 
and  not  organic  In  all  their  missions,  in  all  their  philanthropies, 
their  affections,  their  zeal,  their  sympathies,  are  expended  upon 
Christianity  regarded  as  truth  and  life,  and  not  upon  any 
ecclesiastico-political  organisms.  Such  is  Congregationaliani, 
in  its  own  acknowledged  and  recognized  fundamental  prin- 
ciplea 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  Congr^ational  system,  we  set  up  no 
claim  of  perfection  for  its  adherents,  either  in  the  past  or  the 
present  In  common  with  all  Protestants  they  brought  out  of 
their  Papal  bondage  many  errors  both  of  thought  and  practice 
which  they  could  only  be  taught  to  abjure  and  abandon  by 
the  often  bitter  lessons  of  experience.  In  more  instances  than 
one  they  have  sadly  experienced  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
their  own  saintly  Robinson,  uttered  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago:  ''It  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-Christian  darkness,  and 
that  the  ftdl  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once."  There  may  be  in  reserve  for  them  other  similar  experi- 
ences in  the  future.  But  that  detracts  nothing  from  the  tmth 
or  importance  of  what  we  have  said.  They  are  not  bound  to 
antiquated  error  by  any  human  constitutions,  courts,  or  systems 
of  legislation.  They  are  always  ready  for  marching  orders, 
and  free  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  whenever  it  shall  be 
given,  with  no  system  of  ecclesiastical  politics  to  propagate, 
conserve,  and  defend. 

Such  a  system  cannot  found  and  maintain  denominational 
coU^es  after  the  style  we  have  been  considering.  Its  own 
natui*e  forbids  it  It  has  no  great  national  or  universal  oigan- 
ism  to  govern  them,  and  to  the  interests  of  which  they  can 
be  rendered  subservient  K  men  heartily  attached  to  such  a 
system  found  colleges  (and  no  class  of  men  on  this  continent 
have  been  so  earnest  and  so  successful  as  they  in  founding  them), 
the  collies  so  founded  will  be  conducted  in  no  spirit  of  narrow 
sectarianism,  but  in  the  interest  of  that  great  system  of  spiritual 
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troth,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  is  as  Universal 
as  science.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  nature  of  the  system 
forbids. 

These  dednctions  from  the  nature  of  the  system,  are  abund- 
antly  corroborated  by  the  fects  of  history ;  Yale  and  Williams 
and  Amherst  and  Middlebury  and  Bowdoin  are  known  and 
recognized  as  Congregational  colleges.  In  one  of  them — ^the 
most  renowned  and  the  most  ancient  of  them  all — a  majority 
of  the  trustees  are  required  by  constitutional  statute  forever  to 
be  CSongregational  ministers.  And  yet  those  colleges  have  not 
been  conducted  in  any  spirit  of  sectarian  narrowness.  They 
enjoy  to-day  the  confidence  of  the  religious  people  of  the 
nation^  and  that  of  all  Christian  denominations.  Yale  College 
probably  graduates  more  Episcopalians  than  any  Episcopal 
collie  in  the  land,  and  more  Presbyterians  than  any  Presby- 
terian college,  unless  it  be  Princeton,  though  Presbyterian 
churches  are,  in  New  England,  few  and  fisw  between.  That 
reputation  for  broad,  liberal,  and  generous  culture  which  is 
drawing  to  the  Congregational  colleges  of  New  England,  and 
has  been  for  generations,  the  choicest  young  men  from  every 
portion  of  our  country,  and  from  the  adherents  of  all  Protest- 
ant creeds,  is  no  accident  It  is  a  natural  and  logical  outgrowth 
of  those  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ideas  which  landed  on  this 
continent  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower.  Those  ideas  logic- 
ally adhered  to  have  an  unlimited  power  of  founding  and 
maintaining  colleges,  from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  which  shall  be  religious  but  not 
sectarian. 

Nor  has  the  Congregational  system  manifested  this  broad  and 
unsectarian  spirit  alone  in  its  Colleges,  but  equally  in  all  its 
organizations  for  evangelization  and  philanthropy.  The  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  originated 
with  Congregationalists,  and  in  the  study  of  a  Congr^ational 
pastor.  It  was  purely  an  association  for  evangelization, — not 
at  all  for  sectarian  propagandism.  Soon  Christians  of  other 
names  were  joined  with  its  Congregational  founders  in  the 
work;  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  at  Boston  would  never 
know  what  the  denominational  preferences  of  any  missionary 
were,  till  informed  of  them  from  outside  of  Congregational  lim- 
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it&  Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  spirit  of  that  Board  has 
changed.  But  their  co-laborers  from  other  denominations  have 
conceived  so  strong  a  desire  to  extend  their  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ism along  with  the  gospel,  that  thej  have  withdrawn  from  the 
dooperation  and  organized  missions  of  their  own,  on  strictly 
denominational  principle&  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It 
is  a  fair  specimen.  The  same  is  true  of  Congregationalism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  every  form  of  centralized  church  govern- 
ment on  the  other,  wherever  and  however  they  may  have  found 
occasion  to  manifest  themselves. 

If  then  we  would  found  and  maintain,  through  aU  the  North- 
west, colleges  which  shall  be  religious  but  not  in  spirit  and 
aim  denominational,  we  can  do  nothing  so  good,  as  to  place 
them  under  the  control  of  boards  of  trust  con^posed  of  men 
who  have  derived  their  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ideas  from 
tiie  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth ;  and  who  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently adhere  to  them.  Such  men,  wishing  to  make  the 
colleges  they  nurture  handmaids  of  the  Christian  church  as  they 
conceive  of  it^  will  conduct  them  just  as  men  of  like  faith  have 
conducted  the  colleges  of  New  England ;  they  will  imbue  them 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  render  them  as  broad  and  universal  in  their 
aims  and  their  spirit,  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 

If  there  are  any  who  regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  sect  (and  such  there  are) — any  who  can  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  universal  indifferentism,  or  the  negation 
of  all  religion,  they  of  course  will  regard  the  collies  which 
such  corporations  will  found  and  maintain  as  veiy  sectarian. 
To  such  persons  we  have  only  to  say  :  be  it  sa  It  is  impos- 
sible that  fervent  believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
zealous  disbelievers  of  all  religion,  should  have  the  same  vie^ws 
of  education,  and  construct  institutions  of  learning  after  the 
same  model.  They  must  construct  them  according  to  their 
conception  of  the  universe  we  live  in ;  we  according  to  ours  ; 
and  posterity  must  judge  of  the  structures  we  severally  rear 

This  advantage  then  certainly  have  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  Northwest  for  founding  and  maintaining 
colleges  which  shall  be  religious  but  not  sectarian,  that  to 
the  founding  and  rearing  up  of  such  colleges,  those  piinciplea 
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logically  and  inevitably  tend,  wMch  they  have  received  by 
tradition  from  their  fathers,  and  of  which  they  have  shown 
their  own  appreciation,  by  adhering  to  them  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty  and  conflict  and  obloquy,  in  the  new  homes  which 
they  have  made  for  themselves  and  their  children,  in  that 
beautiful  and  goodly  land  of  their  adoption.  They  have  not 
to  resist  their  denominational  tendencies,  but  logically  and 
faithfully  to  obey  them,  and  the  desired  result  will  follow. 

But  this  is  not  their  only  advantage,  great  as  it  is.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  those  churches  are  either  natives 
of  New  England,  or  children  of  New  England  parenta  New 
England  has  been,  in  all  our  national  history,  the  home  of  col- 
legiate education ;  and  her  sons,  wherever  they  are  found,  have 
been  taught  by  ancestral  precept  and  example  to  regard  it  with 
lespect  and  honor.  They  may  therefore  be  expected  not  to  be 
behind  ajiy  class  of  our  population  in  aiding  to  found  and 
sustain  colleges,  and  to  train  their  own  sons  to  liberal  learning. 
The  others  of  New  England  founded  their  colleges,  beneath 
the  shades  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  within  hearing  of  the 
sound  of  the  woodman^s  ax.  And  in  all  their  migrations 
amce,  it  has  been  a  sort  of  instinct  of  their  descendants,  to 
found  and  to  build  the  institutions  of  learning.  As  it  is  the 
instinct  of  the  bee  to  build  her  curious  cells,  so  that  when  a 
swarm  settles  upon  a  limb  for  a  single  night,  something  of 
their  handiwork  will  be  left  behind  when  they  take  their 
departure  in  the  morning,  so  has  it  been  characteristic  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  of  men  of  like  faith  to  leave 
something  of  their  educating  power  behind  them,  wherever 
they  have  made  their  home  in  the  American  wilderness.  It 
cannot  but  be  that  this  New  England  instinct  is  strong  in  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  Northwest 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  Northwest  for  successfully  prosecuting  this 
work,  that  New  England  not  only  has  been  but  to  a  great 
extent  still  is  the  educator  of  the  nation.  If|  to-day,  you  would 
&and  a  superior  school  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  you  must  go  to  New  England,  and  especially  to 
the  New  England  coU^es,  for  a  supply  of  teachers ;  just  as 
those  who  want  cotton  goods,  must  go  for  them  to  the  manu- 
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fiMJturing  towns  where  they  are  mada  This  gives  to  Con- 
gregationalists  unequaled  advantages,  for  readily  obtaining  the 
services  of  the  best  teachers  the  country  affords.  There  is 
indeed  no  need  of  concealing  the  fiict,  that  the  seminaries  of 
learning  of  the  Northwest  that  are  not  built  or  governed  by 
Congregationalists,  are  to  a  great  extent  under  the  teaching  of 
men  of  New  England  birth  and  nurture,  and  graduates  of 
New  England  colleges.  It  is  quite  wonderfiil  to  observe  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  teaching  mind  of  the  nation,  not  only 
in  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  in  the  Theological  chair  and  in 
the  pulpit,  has  come  from  the  same  source.  The  Congregational 
churches  must  certainly  possess  considerable  advantages  for 
applying  and  utilizing  this  vast  superabundance  of  educating 
power,  which  New  England  is  constantly  generating. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  Northwest  do  sustain*  peculiar 
relations  to  the  cause  of  liberal  learning,  and  are  providen- 
tially charged  with  very  peculiar  and  weighty  responsibili- 
ties in  respect  to  it  At  least  we  cannot  avoid  that  convic- 
tion without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  logical  tendencies  of 
that  conception  of  the  gospel  and  the  church  on  which 
these  churches  are  founded,  and  to  the  history  of  their  prin- 
ciples, from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  present  hour. 
We  confess  too  that  this  conviction  gains  in  depth  and  strength 
with  our  years  and  our  experience.  If  the  Northwest  is  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  omnipresent  reign  of  materialism  and  the 
greed  of  gain,  if  it  is  to  be  blessed,  through  long  coming  gene- 
rations, with  institutions  affluent  of  generous  mental  and  aesthe- 
tic and  moral  culture,  and  imbuing  millions  and  ages  with 
its  spirit  and  its  benignant  influence,  these  churches  have  a 
mighty  work  to  do.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  Something  better  to  do,  than  merely  to  secure  a  place  for 
their  name  and  their  form  of  church  order  among-  the  swarming 
sects  of  the  Northwest;  they  must  do  such  work  ad  their 
fathers  have  done  before  them.  They  must  even  now  in  the 
struggles  of  their  weakness  address  themselves  to  the  work  of 
founding  and  sustaining  and  nurturing  into  full  maturity  and 
vigor  such  provisions  for  the  higher  education,  through  all 
those  vast  r^ons  of  unequaled  fertility  and  exuberant  material 
resources,  as  their  fethers  made  for  New  England  and   the 
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whole  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent,  when  they  founded 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Williams  and  Amherst  II'  they  will 
arise  and  prove  their  true  Pilgrim  lineage  by  doing  such  work 
as  this  for  all  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  inhabit  that  garden 
of  the  world,  they  will  prove  their  right  to  be  there,  and  to 
haod  down  to  posterity  their  honored  nama  K  they  will  not 
do  this,  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  be  unanimous,  that  they 
furnish  no  sufficient  proof  of  their  Pilgrim  lineaga  They 
will  furnish  sad  evidence  that  they  are  ^^ filii  degeneri^^  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  have  accomplished  nothing  to  justify 
them  in  adding  another  to  the  already  swarming  sects  of  the 
Northwest 

Congregationalists  have  suffered  in  this  matter  a  sad  disap- 
pointment They  have  hoped  and  believed,  that  they  could 
rear  up  such  colleges  as  the  Northwest  needs  by  such  denomi- 
national cooperation  as  that  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  That  dream  is  now 
dissipated;  let  Congregationalists  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  know  that  it  was  a  dream,  and  cherish  it  no  more :  and 
let  them  address  themselves,  with  loins  girded,  to  the  work  of 
maintaining  such  simply  Christian  colleges  as  their  principles 
call  for,  and  as  their  fatiiers  before  them  loved  and  cherished  ; 
and  rely  for  cooperation,  not  on  any  denominational  considera- 
tions, but  on  the  largeness  of  heart  with  which  their  work  is 
conceived,  on  the  substantial  excellence  of  the  institutions 
which  they  found,  and  on  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Chris- 
tian public.  If  their  churches  enter  on  this  work  in  this  spirit 
millions  yet  unborn  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

We  think  also  that  there  is  a  lesson  on  this  subject  to  men 
of  wealth  and  Christian  liberality  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
So  far  as  any  of  the  feeble  and  struggling  colleges  of  the  new 
States  are  founded  on  true  principles,  and  managed  by  boards 
of  trust  that  can  be  relied  on  faithfully  and  intelligently  to 
adhere  to  those  principles,  there  can  be  no  fitter  objects  of 
Christian  liberality  than  they.  It  is  idle  to  say  "  the  West  is 
rich  enough  to  build  its  own  colleges."  Doubtless,  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  Do  the  men  who  are  laboriously  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  perhaps  have  worn' out  their  lives  in  it,  find  it 
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possible  to  make  that  wealth  available  for  this  holy  purpose? 
If  not,  that  wealth  greatly  increases  the  urgency  of  the  need, 
that  those  colleges  should  be  nurtured  into  maturity  and  vigor, 
but  renders  no  assistance  in  accomplishing  it  In  this  state  of 
the  case,  the  fact  that  these  in&nt  institutions  are  already  sur- 
rounded by  wealthy  and  populous  communities,  is  itself  a 
good  reason,  why  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  most  excellent 
and  wise  liberality  to  help  those  men  and  those  institutions  in 
the  great  and  difficult  work  they  have  in  hand,  and  in  the 
success  of  which  the  nation  and  posterity  are  deeply  interested 
The  wealthy  men  of  a  nation  should  be  as  far-reaching  in  the 
choice  of  the  objects  of  their  liberality,  as  they  are  in  find- 
ing markets  for  their  commodities,  and  the  sources  of  their 
revenues. 

If  the  principles  of  this  article  are  sound,  Congr^ational 
men,  and  Congregational  churches  everywhere,  should  feel 
that  they  are,  in  an  eminent  sense,  charged  Vrith  the  interests 
of  education  through  all  our  national  domain.  They  have 
been  in  an  eminent  sense  the  educators  of  the  nation  in  all 
the  past,  and  they  may  be,  in  a  no  less  eminent  sense,  in  all 
the  future. 
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Abuclk  Vn.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THBOLOGICAL   AKD   BBLIOIOUB. 

Thompson's  Theology  of  Chkist.* — Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  has 
done  many  things  welL  In  sermons  and  speeches,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  in  all  the  range  of  the  higher  journalism,  in  volumes  of 
biography  and  in  volumes  devotional  or  theological,  he  has  com- 
manded the  attention  of  multitudes  of  readers,  so  that,  independ- 
ently of  his  position  as  the  laborious  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  congregations  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  is 
widely  known  as  one  who  attempts  many  things,  and  does  well 
whatever  he  attempts  to  do.  But  he  has  never  done  better  than 
m  his  latest  volume,  entitled  "  The  Theology  of  Christ,  from  his 
own  Words." 

The  work,  though  not  at  all  scholastic  in  its  method  or  its  style, 
is  the  result  of  thorough  and  various  scholarship ;  and,  in  every 
chapter,  it  gives  evidence  of  careful  investigation.  We  accept  it, 
and  commend  it  to  others,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  that  fresh  and 
free  theology  which  these  times  of  ours  demand.  Let  none  be 
startled  as  if  a  fresh  and  free  theology  must  necessarily  be  a  new 
theology.  What  the  times  really  demand  is  not  a  new  Bible,  nor 
a  new  theology  independent  of  the  old  Bible,  but  reconsidered 
and  iresh  statements  of  old  truths,  more  careful  definitions  and 
more  convincing  illustrations  of  the  old  gospel,  clearer  exhibitions 
of  the  difference  and  the  connection  between  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  and  the  truth  set  forth  in  scholastic  systems — in  brief  a  fresh 
and  free  vindication  of  old  truth  against^the  new  tactics  of  old  un- 
belief. The  Church  in  every  age  must  do  its  own  thinking  on  old 
themes,  and  must  keep  abreast  of  the  world^s  thinking.  It  rarely 
happens  that  an  old  book,  ever  so  able  and  useful  in  its  time,  can 
be  reproduced  in  answer  to  the  questions  and  controversies  of  a 
later  age.  Old  books  may  be  good,  but  wo  for  the  Church,  and 
wo  for  the  world,  when  of  making  many  books  in  illustration  and 
vindication  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  there  shall  be  an  end,  be- 
cause the  old  books  are  recognized  as  better  than  new  books  for 
new  times.     The  books  which  President  Edwards  wrote  in  the 

*  The  Theology  of  Chri$t,  from  kit  own  Word».  By  Jobkph  P.  TBOMPSOV. 
Hew  York:  Charles  Soribner  k  Ca     1870.     12mo.    pp  296. 
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middle  of  the  last  century  ooald  never  be  made  a  suffioient  substi- 
tute for  the  books  which  President  McCosh  has  written  in  our 
day. 

We  may  say  then,  of  this  book  by  Dr.  Thompson,  that  it  is  a 
new  system  and  presentation  of  Christian  theology,  but  not  at  all 
a  system  of  new  theology.  Probably  no  Old  School  critic  will 
find  in  it  the  New  School  heresies  which  were  deemed  so  terrible 
not  very  long  ago,  nor  indeed  any  other  alarming  novelties.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  New  School  critic  will 
charge  its  author  with  the  fault  of  not  maintaining  the  New  Eng- 
land theology.  The  book  is  written  without  any  apparent 
consciousness  of  the  questions  which,  in  the  youth  of  some  now 
living  and  not  yet  very  old,  were  deemed  to  be,  and  were,  of  great 
importance  to  the  conservation  and  the  elucidation  of  evangelical 
truth.  It  gives,  in  a  clear  and  connected  arrangement,  "  Christ's 
theology,  from  his  own  words  '*'* ;  and  in  that  sense,  it  gives  the 
system  of  theology  common  to  all  evangelical  believers,  while  it 
hardly  seems  to  encounter  the  questions  on  which  evangelical 
Christians  have  heretofore  been  divided,  and  on  which  their  oppo- 
site opinions  have  become  traditionary,  being  petrified  into  formu- 
laries and  guarded  by  "  denominational"  organizations. 

The  topics  of  the  book  are  "  Christ  a  preacher,"  one  who  preaches 
positive  truth  and  not  mere  denial;  —  "The  quality  of  Christ's 
preaching,"  noting,  among  other  things,  "  the  depth,  simplicity, 
and  fulness  of  his  teachings ;" — "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  as  an  in- 
ternal and  spiritual  kingdom,  God's  dominion  restored  in  human 
souls ; — **  The  new  birth  "  without  which  there  is  no  entrance  into 
the  kingdom; — "Salvation  made  possible  through  the  death  of 
Christ,"  and  how  much  he  himself  said  about  the  necessity  of  his 
death  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  men ; — "  Salvation  limited 
only  by  unbelief ;" — "The  nature  of  religion,"  holiness  of  heart 
which  is  the  true  theocracy ; — "  The  spirituality  of  worship ;" — 
"  A  living  Providence,"  or  Christ's  view  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  nature,  in  contrast  with  tne  view  of  irreligious  science 
physical  and  metaphysical ; — ^*'  Prayer,"  the  instinct  and  its  mean- 
ing ; — "  Christ's  oneness  with  the  Father,"  how  he  asserts  it  and 
in  what  sense ; — ^"  The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,"  a  divine  per- 
son ; — "  Paradise,"  and  what  Christ  taught  or  implied  about  an 
intermediate  state ; — "  The  Resurrection  of  the  dead," — ^"  The 
final  judgment ;" — The  blessedness  of  the  Saints;" — Future 
punishment,"    its    nature  and  duration   as  represented  by  the 
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Savioar ; — ^*  Christ's  doctrine  our  spiritual  sacrament,**  the  sacra- 
ments being  symbols  and  as  it  were  vehicles  of  his  doctrine ; — 
with  a  conclading  chapter  on  "  The  doctrine  of  Christ  complete  as 
a  revelation  from  God.*'  Several  incidental  discossions,  important 
to  the  argument  of  the  book,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Db  Pbbssskbs's  Eably  Tsabs  of  Chsistianitt.* — ^Among 
the  living  French  Protestants,  perhaps  there  is  no  name  that  de- 
aenres  a  higher  place  than  that  of  De  Pressen8&  He  is  a  historical 
scholar  who  builds  his  narrative  on  his  own  researches,  and  com- 
bines with  thoroughness  and  fairness  the  vivacity  and  skill  in  expo- 
sition which  belong  to  the  French  mind.  In  his  theological  tenets 
he  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Vinet,  one  of  the  first  of  modem 
theologians,  and  Godet,  whose  work  on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  one 
of  the  best  which  recent  criticism  has  produced.  De  Pressens^^s 
work  on  the  first  three  Centuries  is  an  able  history,  written  with 
religious  feeling,  but  with  the  avoidance  of  exaggeration.  It  is 
an  auspicious  sign  that  such  productions  are  finding  their  way, 
through  translation,  into  the  homes  of  English  and  American 
readers.  The  tone  of  religious  thought  will  be  elevated  by  them, 
and  valuable  instruction  be  gained  at  the  same  time  that  religious 
feeling  is  warmed  and  liberalized.  The  present  volume  relates  to 
the  planting  of  Christianity  by  the  Apostles,  and  to  their  several 
t3rpes  of  doctrine.  The  Life  of  Christ,  by  the  same  author,  is  the 
proper  introduction  to  this  work,  although  this  is  independent  of 
the  first  in  its  plan,  and  may  be  read  by  itsel£ 

A  HiSTOBY  OF  God's  Chubch  fbom  rrs  origin  to  the  pbesent 
nM£.f — ^Dr.  Pond  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  an 
author.  His  published  volumes  are  very  numerous ;  many  of  them 
bave  passed  through  repeated  editions  and  have  been  widely 
circalated.  During  his  long  public  life  he  has  also  been  an  habi- 
tual contributor  to  various  newspapers,  magazines,  and  quarterlies. 
While  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  he  himself  wrote  a 
large  part  of  its  leading  articles.  A  few  years  ago  he  published 
his  theological  lectures,  a  work  which  has  already  passed  through 

*  Tkt  Early  Yean  of  Ckristianiiy.  By  E.  De  PresaenB^,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood.    The  Apostolic  Era.     1  vol.  8vo.    New  York :  0.  Scribner  &  Co. 

1870. 

t  A  HMory  of  CfciTs  Church  from  its  origin  to  ihe  prea&nt  Hme,  By  Enoch 
PovD,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me.  Hartford,  Conn- 
S.  &  Scnntoo  k  Co.    8yo,  pp.  1066. 
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more  than  one  edition.  His  life  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
activity  and  energy;  and  the  Churches  owe  him  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  for  varied  and  effective  service. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Professor  in  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was 
Professor  of  Theology.  Since  1866  he  has  been  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  While  he  has  long  been  distinguished  for 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  polity  of  the  New 
England  Churches,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  life 
that  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  general  history  of  the  Church. 
It  could  not  be  expected  under  these  circumstances  that  the  author 
would  make  that  profound  investigation  of  the  original  sources, 
which  is  the  work  of  a  life.  The  history  is  not  intended  to  con- 
duct the  reader  to  the  original  sources,  nor  to  meet  the  wants  of 
scholars  whose  studies  require  them  to  make  learned  and  profound 
investigations.  It  is  a  clear  and  compendious  narrative  including 
the  Old  Testament  history  and  that  of  the  period  between  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church  until  the  present 
time.  It  is  written  in  the  idiomatic  and  perspicuous  style  which 
is  so  pleasing  and  satisfactory  in  all  the  author's  works ;  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  work  to  the  many  who,  without  having  time  and 
occasion  for  profound  and  scholarly  investigations,  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  compendious  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Mbtcalf's  Lbctubes  on  Leiteb  and  Spibti^ 
were  delivered  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  are  hence  called  Win- 
chester Lectures.  They  are  upon  the  following  topics :  The  use  of 
Creeds;  One  God— one  Father;  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  The 
Son  of  God ;  The  Holy  Spirit ;  What  is  Man  ?  The  Unquenchable 
Fire;  The  Day  of  Judgment;  Salvation;  The  New  Birth;  The 
Life  that  now  is ;  The  Life  that  is  to  come.  The  Lectures  are 
doctrinal,  and  their  design  is  to  state  and  defend  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity as  the  writer  understands  it.  The  exhibition  is  clear  and 
well  phrased,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  for  any  special 
commendation  or  criticism. 

The  Ambbican  Edition  op  the  Bible  Dictionaby. — The  labo- 
rious undertaking  on  which  Drs.  Hackett  and  Abbot  have  so  long 
been  engaged,  of  republishing,  with  all  practicable  corrections 

•  Letter  and  Spirit:  Wincheater  Lecturen.    By  Richard  Mbtcalf.    Boston: 
American  Unitarian  Association,  1870. 
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and  improTements,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  has  been 
bronght  to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  Part  zxxn.  We  have 
before  spoken  with  high  bat  not  undeserved  praise  of  the  consci- 
entiousness, learning,  and  painstaking  with  which  the  American 
editors  have  performed  their  task.  With  far  less  effort  and 
e^nditure  of  time,  they  might  have  made  sufficient  additions  to 
the  value  of  the  original  work  to  give  to  the  new  edition  the  com- 
mand of  the  market.  But  they  have  set  their  aim  much  higher ; 
they  have  attempted  to  make  as  good  a  Bible  Dictionary  as  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  £nglish  work.  The  lexicographer 
must  do  a  great  amount  of  unappreciated  and  unrewarded  labor. 
We  trust  that,  in  this  instance,  the  contributions  to  biblical  sci- 
ence which  Drs.  Hackett  and  Abbot  have  made  will  at  least  secure 
an  honorable  and  lasting  recognition  from  all  theological  scholars. 

HsROES  OF  Hebrew  HisroRy.* — ^Even  that  portion  of  Christen- 
dom which  is  in  no  way  dazzled  by  the  lawn  sleeve  is  still  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  it  cannot  look 
for  absolutely  conmion  things  from  a  *'  lord  bishop."  He  must 
have  more  grace,  or  more  Greek,  than  ordinary  folk.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  height  of  the  mitre  and  the  length  of  the 
erosier.  A  bishop  ought  not  to  come  abroad  excepting  in  full 
canonicals — even  we  puir  Puritan  bodies  say  so.  When  he  pub- 
lishes a  book  it  should  be  a  superior  book,  and  there  have  been 
illnstrious  books  written  by  bishops.  But  here  comes  a  book, 
good  enough  of  its  kind,  yet  why  was  it  written  by  a  "  bishop  ?" 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  that  tells  us  why.  There  is  no 
scholarship,  no  depth  of  thought,  nothing  peculiar  in  any  way 
good  or  bad.  We  had  just  been  reading  Dr.  Alexander  Raleigh's 
"Jonah,"  a  work  very  much  in  the  same  line — a  most  delightful 
work,  full  of  thought,  poetry,  picturesque  description,  powerful 
touches  to  heart  and  conscience,  making  an  old  and  sometimes 
ridiculed  story  leap  into  living  light  and  glow  with  more  than 
dramatic  interest — with  absolute  inspiration — and  then  we  turned 
to  the  "  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History."  The  change  was  great.  A 
title  brings  with  it  perils  as  well  as  privileges.  Hundreds  of  as  good 
lectures  as  these,  nay,  we  venture  to  say,  better,  have  been  preached 
by  humble  country  ministers,  on  Sunday  or  week-day  evenings. 


*Arve9o/ fTeftinew  iRstory.  By  Saxitel  Wilbbrtobob,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
WmdiMiter.  Second  editioa.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brotliers,  Ka  630 
Broadway.   1870. 
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upon  the  prominent  characters  of  Old  Testament  his^ry.  After 
the  splendid  and  florid  but  still  scholarly  and  fascinating  portrait- 
ures by  Dean  Stanley  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
weaving  into  them  every  color  of  history,  legend,  and  poetry,  en- 
hancing the  pictures  by  discriminating  strokes  of  the  accurate 
traveler  and  geographer,  there  was  little  need  for  aoything  else  at 
present  on  that  subject.  But  we  are  spending  more  space  than 
the  volume  seems  to  call  for.  The  writer  has  an  eye  to  the  dis- 
covering of  types.  The  ascent  of  Isaac,  bearing  the  wood  for  his 
offering,  up  Mt.  Moriah  is  a  type  of  Christ's  bearing  the  wood  of 
the  cross  up  Mt.  Calvary.  The  history  of  Samson  is  full  of  types  of 
Christ.  In  the  bishop's  style  there  is  a  superabundance  of  epithet. 
Thus,  upon  Esau's  devoted  head  are  accumulated  the  words, 
^'that  bold,  wild,  impetuous,  generous,  spirited,  popular  Arab.'' 
One  of  the  chapters  begins  thus :  ''  It  was  a  high  day  in  that  old 
town  of  Bethel"  The  following  sentence  also  is  slightly  ambigu- 
ous :  "  Amongst  all  the  noble  creations  of  Greek  poetry  there  is  no 
single  figure  more  vividly  portrayed  than  that  of  Saul  the  son  oi 
Kish," — it  is  added,  it  is  true — ^*^  as  he  stands  before  us  in  the  in- 
spired records  of  Israel"    The  passage  needs  reconstructing. 

Thomas  EL  Bkechbk's  Sbven  Chubchbs*  is  made  up  of  eight 
lectures  on  the  seven  churches  in  Elmira,  with  the  following  titles : 
Roman  Catholic ;  Presbyterian ;  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Methodist 
Episcopal;  Independent;  Baptist  and  Congregational;  Liberal 
Christian;  Choosing  one's  Church;  The  Church  of  Christ  These 
Lectures  are  all  in  a  very  kindly  strain,  the  writer  being  disposed 
to  say  all  the  friendly  things  of  which  he  could  think,  of  each  of 
the  churches  which  he  discusses.  The  theme  is  by  no  means  new 
or  original ;  F.  D.  Maurice  having  anticipated  it  in  his  well  known 
work.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Mr.  Beecher,  however,  treats  of 
Church  differences  in  respect  to  organization  and  working,  rather 
than  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  life.  His  handling  is  also  emi- 
nently popular,  llie  only  exception  which  we  take  to  this  emi- 
nently ireniccd  and  charitable  work  is  the  lack  of  positive  earnest- 
ness which  it  exhibits,  the  almost  libertine  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  in  respect  to  all  church  differences  and  the  tone  of  almost 
banter  into  which  the  writer  falls,  even  when  he  would  praise  the 
peculiarities  of  any  church.  It  would  seem  that  this  spirit  was 
—  '    »«  III  I     I  - 

*  Our  Seven  OhurchM,  Thomas  K.  Bbbohxb.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  New  Toik: 
T.  B.  Ford  k  Ca    1870. 
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BO  exqnisitely  disguised  in  the  lecture  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  as  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  dignitaries 
who  caused  a  large  edition  of  the  address  to  be  reprinted  from  a 
newspaper  report — ^to  be  circulated  as  a  proselyting  tract.  Indeed 
it  is  no  secret  that  some — ^not  all — of  said  dignitaries,  are  too  solemn 
ud  pachydermatons  to  be  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  anything 
80  refined  as  irony  npon  a  subject  which  in  their  view  is  so  serious. 
It  is  reported  even  that  a  Diocesan  Bishop — who  is  reputed  to 
have  formerly  possessed  some  critical  sensibility — addressed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beecher  for  the  services  rendered  to  his 
church  by  the  lecture  aforesaid.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  have  been 
fitting  to  date  the  letter  on  the  Fkast  of  St.  Simon  the  Simple. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Huxlby's  Lay  Sbbhokb.* — ^Whatever  Mr.  Huxley  may  see  fit 
to  write  and  print  will  for  the  present  command  very  general  atten- 
tion in  England  and  America.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  high  ofiicial  position  which  he 
holds  in  the  scientific  world,  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he 
knows  how  to  present  the  strong  points  of  the  theories  which  he 
tdvocates,  the  very  adroit  manner  in  which  he  contrives  to  ignore 
the  weak  points  of  these  theories  and  to  dispose  of  the  objections 
against  them,  the  confident  air  with  which  he  treats  of  subjects 
which  lie  out  of  his  beat,  and  the  dogmatic  and  yet  good-natured 
nutnner  in  which  he  asserts  whatever  positions  he  chooses  to  main- 
tain. Hifl  writings  give  tokens  of  many  of  those  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  an  able  expositor  and  a  skillful  advocate,  but  of 
very  few  of  the  attributes  of  either  a  profound  or  candid  inquirer 
after  truth.  He  is  positive,  bold,  sophistical  even  to  sel^entangle- 
ment,  and  contemptuous  of  all  who  dissent  from  him.  He  is  so 
akiUful  in  presenting  one  side  of  a  case  that  he  seems  to  deceive 
himself  into  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other.  He  is  an  attorney 
rather  than  a  judge— an  arguer  rather  than  a  witness — an  advo- 
cate rather  than,  a  juror.  And  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  grufiT  ingen- 
uousness about  him  which  induces  us  to  conclude  that  his  defects 
are  owing  to  the  one-sided  education  which  he  has  received,  rather 
than  to  any  special  narrowness  or  perversity  of  nature.  The  man- 
ifold ambiguities  and  hasty  equivocations  of  his  Physical  Basis  of 

^  Lay  SermoiM,  AddrtUM,  cmd  Revieioa.    By  Thoxab  Hbnbt  HuxIiBT,  LL.D., 
F.K.S..  eta    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Ca    1870. 
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Life,  which  have  been  so  effectually  exposed  and  answered,  could 
never  have  been  allowed  by  a  man  whose  early  education  in  logic 
had  not  been  sadly  neglected.  His  very  brilliant  lecture  on  a 
Piece  of  Chalk  could  never  have  been  deformed  as  it  is  by  one  or 
two  utterances,  had  not  his  knowledge  of  history  and  literature 
been  limited  in  childhood  and  narrowed  in  later  years.  All  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  he  seeks  to  correct  the  one-sided 
neglect  with  which  scientific  studies  are  omitted  in  the  liberal  edu* 
cation  of  England,  will  be  more  than  overborne  by  the  single  seur 
tence  in  which  he  declares  ''  I  weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert, 
that  the  man  who  should  know  the  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk 
which  every  carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches-pocket,  though 
ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  likely,  if  he  will  think  his  knowl- 
edge out  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a 
better,  conception  of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is  deep-read  in  the 
records  of  humanity,  and  ignorant  of  those  of  nature." 

The  writer  who  does  not  know  better  than  this,  or  who  suppo- 
ses that  by  the  daring  with  which  he  utters  this  sentiment,  he  can 
carry  the  mind  of  England  and  America,  is  either  singularly  igno- 
rant of  the  import  of  what  he  says,  or  strangely  blind  to  the 
grounds  on  which  others  dissent  from  his  views.  The  narrowness 
of  those  who  would  exclude  the  study  of  nature  from  liberal  edu- 
cation, is  no  excuse  for  such  extreme  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Huxley  occasionally  ventures  into  the  domain  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  he  succeeds  perhaps  as  well  as — certainly  no  better 
than — those  of  his  critics,  whom  he  calls  '^  philosophers  not  very 
learned  in  either  Biology  or  Microscopy.''  Whatever  hiB  own 
learning  may  be  in  either  of  these  branches,  his  achievements  in 
metaphysics  evince  no  special  amount  of  either  learning  or  aoute- 
ness.  For  example,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life, 
after  laboring  with  all  manner  of  arguments  and  fetches  to  ahow 
that  'Mtal  action  "  is  the  result  of  "  molecular  forces,"  he  proceeds 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  fancied  charge  of  "  gross  and  brutal 
materialism"  and  of  '' necessitarianism "  also,  by  attempting  to 
show  in  a  half  dozen  sentences  that  the  celebrated  David  Hume 
had  demonstrated  that  all  questions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
matter  and  of  mind  lie  outside  '^  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry." 
In  other  words,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  entirely  incompetent  to 
define  what  either  matter  or  mind  are,  therefore  it  is  impoaaible 
that  a  man  should  be  convicted  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism.   This  is  the  same  as  to  say,  allow  me  to  persuade  you 
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that  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  spirii — of  emotion  and  of  con- 
6cienoe — ^are  alike  the  resultants  of  the  '^  molecular  forces"  of  proto- 
plasm, and  I  will  secure  you  against  the  consequence  of  believing 
that  these  phenomena  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  material  agent  or 
nuiterial  forces,  by  showing  that  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  agent  as  matter  or  mind  has  been  demonstrated  by 
David  Hame  to  **  lie  outside  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry." 
He  does  not  stay  to  hear  the  question  which  might  have  been 
asked,  whether  speculation  about  the  nature  of  '^  protoplasm  "  or 
"molecular  force"  lies  within  or  without  these  limits,  but  gathers 
up  his  papers  and  wishes  his  distinguished  auditors  good  evening, 
living  them  in  a  muddle  whether  most  to  admire  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  physiologist  or  the  juggleries  of  the  metaphysician. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1870,  Mr.  Huxley  was  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  to  the  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  Society,  and 
he  selects  as  his  theme  Descartes'  Discourse  on  Method.  The  prac- 
tical conclusion  which  he  derives  from  this  address  is  that  inas* 
much  as  it  was  very  unchristian  for  the  Jesuits  and  Calvinists  to 
call  Descartes  an  Atheist,  therefore  it  is  very  unchristian  at  the 
present  time  for  any  body  to  be  offended  ^'  at  one  or  two  living 
men,"  ibr  the  fancied  dangerous  tendencies  of  their  doctrines. 
Who  these  men  are  the  lecturer  does  not  inform  his  audience. 
His  modesty  forbids  him  to  suggest  who  one  of  them  is,  but  he  is 
altogether  confident  that  **  the  twenty-first  century  will  find  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  19th  century  recognized  them  as  objects  of 
vilification." 

The  elucidation  of  Descartes  is  in  its  way  as  brilliant  and  as 
modest  as  the  exposition  of  the  metaphysics  of  Hume.  More 
exactly,  it  is  an  attempt  to  find  that  the  philosophical  conceptions 
of  both  mind  and  matter,  which  he  found  so  convenient  in  Hume, 
might  be  justified  after  sundry  dextrous  eliminations  and  cor- 
rections fir<Mn  the  Discourse  of  Descartes.  In  a  passing  comment 
upon  the  ^  I  think  therefore  I  am,"  he  dogmatically  informs  us 
that  the  only  position  of  Descartes  that  can  stand  is  the  reality  of 
thought^  or  a  state  of  consciousness ;  the  existence  of  the  I,  and  of 
the  activity  of  the  I  having  been  questioned,  and  deserving  there- 
fore to  be  set  aside. 

He  had  previously  analysed  our  conceptions  of  matter,  in  the 
example  of  a  piece  of  marble,  and  had  reached  the  luminously 
stated  conclusion  ^  that,  whatever  our  marble  may  be  in  itself,  all 
that  we  can  know  of  it  is  under  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  our  own 
consciousness."    It  was  in  order  to  square  Descartes'  cogito  ergo 
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sum  with  this  conclusion  reached  by  himself,  that  he  had  dogmati- 
cally resolved  mental  phenomena  into  Baccessive  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Haying  demonstrated  that  matter  is  resolvable  into  *^  bundles  " 
of  consciousness,  and  states  of  consciousness  are  resolvable  into 
thought,  by  the  same  jugglery  by  which  he  had  dispelled  the 
charge  of  materialbrm  on  the  authority  of  Hume,  he  hoped  to 
adduce  Descartes  as  sustaining  the  materialistic  psychology  of  the 
present,  and  the  indifference  of  spirit  and  matter ;  both  of  which 
doctrines  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Descartes'  philosophy. 

Mr.  Huxley  says  in  his  preface — "  My  unlucky  Lay  Sermon  has 
been  attacked  by  microscopists,  ignorant  alike  of  Biology  and  Phi- 
losophy ;  by  philosophers,  not  very  learned  in  either  Biology  or 
Microscopy;  bt/  cUrgy^nen  of  several  denominations;  and  by 
some  few  writers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
subject. '^  His  allusion  to  clergymen  is  intended  to  be  annihila- 
ting. We  happen  to  have  at  hand  one  of  these  letters  from  a  cler- 
gyman, in  which  there  is  no  allusion  v  to  the  Bible  at  all,  but  sim- 
ply an  earnest  exhortation  to  Mr.  Huxley  to  submit  himself  to  a 
rigid  course  of  school  logic,  under  competent  teachers,  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  avoid  ^snch 
conveniently  grandiloquent  expressions  ^  as  matter  and  spirit  are 
but  names  for  the  imaginary  substrata  of  groups  of  natural  phe- 
nomena.' *  In  itself  it  is  but  of  little  moment  whether  we  express 
the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  in  terms  of  matter.'  ^The  extension  of  the  pro\'ince  of 
what  we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual 
banishment  from  all  regions  of  human  thought,  of  what  we  call 
spirit  and  spontaneity.' " 

After  reading  this  correspondence,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mr. 
Huxley  was  disposed  to  pass  over  very  slightingly  his  ^'  letters 
from  clergymen." 

Pbofessob  Goodwin's  Plutabch** — Professor  Goodwin  under- 
took no  light  task  when  he  set  about  the  work  of  correcting  the 
old  English  translation  of  Plutarch  by  a  careful  comparison  of  it 
with  the  original    Tet  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  is  well  spent 

*  FhUareh*a  Morab,  Tnmslated  from  the  Greek  by  several  haads.  Oorrected 
and  Revised  by  WiUiam  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  Profeasor  of  Greek  literature  io 
Harvard  Uuiversity.  With  an  introduction  by  Balph  Waldo  Emerson.  6  Tolfr 
8vo.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  A;  Co.    1870. 
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like  80  many  of  the  earlier  translations  from  the  Oreek  and  Latin 
authors,  like  our  version  of  the  Scriptures, — there  belong  to  the 
English  Plutarch  a  freshness  and  an  idiomatic  force  which  are 
missed  in  most  of  the  more  modem  renderings  of  the  ancient 
authors.  The  racy  quality  of  the  style  is  often  positively  startling, 
and  in  the  widest  contrast  with  the  colorless,  lifeless  character  of 
most  translations  of  a  later  date.  Every  reader  of  the  English 
Bible  is  sensible  of  this  transcendent  merit ;  and  this  is  an  argu- 
ment— Dot  against  a  revision — ^but  against  every  attempt  to  sup- 
plant the  English  Scriptures  by  a  totally  new  version.  The  old 
translators  lived  into  the  sense  of  the  Book,  and  reproduced  the 
thought,  instead  of  merely  transferring  it  to  another  language. 
This  rare,  inimitable  vitality  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  pro- 
gress of  philology,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  and 
much  more  in  regard  to  most  of  the  earlier  translations  of  the 
classics,  imperatively  calls  for  such  revision  as  will  eliminate  ascer- 
tained errors.  This  service  Professor  Goodwin  has  done  for  the 
singularly  faulty  translations  of  Plutarch,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  London  between  1684-1694 ;  and  for  this  laborious  ser- 
vice he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  scholars  and  of  all  who, 
though  not  scholars,  still  desire  to  read  one  of  the  most  charming, 
as  well  as  instructive,  of  ancient  writers.  The  ''  Morals''  is  the 
name  given  to  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Plutarch, — ^to  all  of 
his  writings  except  the  ''  Lives."  In  the  "  Morals,"  besides  the 
discussion  of  various  topics  of  interest  to  thoughtful  men,  by  a 
genial,  gifted  mind,  there  is  introduced  incidentally  information 
of  all  sorts  respecting  ancient  life  and  opinions.  These  essays  are 
a  mirror  in  which  are  pictured  many  features  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  the  age  in  which  Plutarch  Uved ;  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  cultivated  people  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Emerson  in 
his  brief  introduction  has  well  described  the  popularity  of  Plutarch 
among  eminent  persons  of  different  periods,  and  has  pointed  out 
his  attractive  qualities.  We  should  consider  Plutarch  a  more 
decided  sectarian  in  philosophy  than  he  is  here  represented.  His 
polemics  against  the  philosophical  parties  to  which  he  is  opposed 
especially  the  Stoics,  are  of  a  trenchant  kind,  and  give  proof  of 
his  earnest  devotion  to  the  tenets  of  his  school  Plutarch  was  a 
smcerely  devout  man,  in  a  period  of  decaying  faith,  when  belief  in 
the  supernatural  and  in  a  moral  order  was  dying  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  educated  class  in  heathen  society.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  aspects  of  his  character.  He  makes  an  honest,  how- 
ever unavaiUng,  effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  skepticism  and  to 
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find  some  solid  foundation  for  the  Terities  of  natural  religion. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  regarded,  Platarch  is  a  most 
instmctive,  and  not  less  entertaining  writer,  to  the  student  of  hia- 
tory,  metaphysics  or  theology ;  and  we  reiterate  the  expression  of 
our  thanks  to  the  learned  editor  who  has  given  us  the  English 
version  of  the  ^'Morals''  in  this  greatly  improved  form. 

PSOFBBSOB    MuBRAT's   OuTUNB    OF    SiB   WlLLIAM    HaMILTOn's 

Philosophy*  consists  of  a  selection  of  his  dbctrines  upon  every 
point  in  psychology  and  metaphysics — expressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage and  arranged  in  a  systematic  form  for  the  convenience  of 
students.  It  is  very  concise  and  brie^  and  has  been  executed 
with  conscientious  fidelity  by  one  of  Hamilton's  pupils.  It  seems 
to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and  it  will 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  not  only  for  the  uses  of  teachers  and 
students  in  philosophy,  but  for  those  who  desire  a  convenient 
outline  and  reference  book  for  their  private  reading.  It  will 
greatly  &cilitate  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  views  of  the 
eminent  philosopher  and  the  excellent  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  philosophy  in  the  present  century. 

HISTOBICAL   AND   BIOGBAPHICAL. 

MomcsBN's  HisTOBT  OF  RoMB,f  YoL  lY. — ^The  present  volume 
completes  the  translation  of  this  great  historical  work.  Of  all  the 
four,  it  is  the  most  brilliant  and  powerfuL  It  represents  with 
masterly  vividness  the  closing  struggles  and  catastrophes  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Its  opening  chapter,  taking  up  the  history  after 
the  death  of  Sulla,  introduces  the  imposing  figures  of  CsBsar  and 
Pompey,  as  they  enter  upon  that  long  career  of  opposition  and 
rivalry  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  volume.  The  reader  is  not 
for  a  moment  left  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  sides  enjoys  the  fiivor 
and  sympathy  of  the  author.  He  joins  the  gods  and  the  victori- 
ous party  against  Cato  and  the  vanquished.    Nor  can  it  be  doubted 


*  (hUOfne  of  Sir  WiUiam  HamiUcm's  PhUoaophy.—K  text  book  for  students.  B j 
the  Rev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Profeuor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Queen's 
UniTersity,  Oanada. — ^Witfa  an  introduction,  by  the  Rey.  James  McGonh,  LLD^ 
President  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.    Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln,  1870. 

t  Tht  Hiiiory  </  Borne,  by  Thiodor  Momcsur.  Translated  with  the  Author's 
sanction  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Wiluak  P.  Dickson,  D.D.  Vol  IV,  with 
a  complete  Index  of  the  work.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Company,  664 
Broadway.    1870.    12mo,  pp.  768w 
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that  he  will  carry  with  him  to  a  great  extent  the  judgment  of 
his  most  intelligent  readers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
eentarj,  the  opinions  of  men  have  undergone  a  great  change  in 
regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  described  in  these  pages, 
and  m  regard  to  the  aims  and  characters  of  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  Nobody  now  looks  upon  Ciesar  as  a  monster  of 
wicked  ambition,  destroying  with  parricidal  hand  the  fabric  of  a 
free  and  flourishing  conunonwealth.  And  nobody  looks  upon  Pom- 
pey  as  a  high-souled  hero,  who,  acting  under  the  impulses  of  a 
generous  patriotism,  sacrifices  fortune  and  life  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  uphold  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  country.  These  views 
appear  even  in  the  sketches  of  the  '^  later  Roman  Commonwealth'^ 
forobhed  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  be- 
tween 1823  and  1827.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they 
would  have  been  reproduced  by  that  large-minded  scholar,  if 
twenty  years  later  he  had  been  permitted  to  complete  the  history 
of  Rome  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death.  Everybody  now 
anderstands  that  the  old  Roman  constitution  had  lost  its  vitality 
before  Csesar  appeared  on  the  political  arena.  It  was  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reanimate  a  dying  constitution  that  the  Gracchi  lost  their 
lives :  it  was  over  the  dead  form  that  Marians  and  Sullans  carried 
on  their  bloody  strife.  The  constitution  of  Rome  had  undergone 
a  strain  too  great  iibr  its  power  of  resistance.  Designed  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  single  city  or  a  single  district,  it  might  perhaps 
have  sustained  the  weight  of  a  united  Italy ;  but  when*  vast  re- 
gions all  around  the  Mediterranean  were  thrown  upon  it,  when  it 
had  to  bear  the  political  world  of  those  times,  the  structure 
cracked  and  gave  way.  Indeed,  the  added  pressure  fell  upon  a 
weakened  iiabric.  The  middle  classes  which  formed  the  strength 
of  early  Rome, — ^the  independent  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the 
dty,  and  still  more,  the  small  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country, 
eultivatiDg  their  own  lands  by  their  own  labor, — ^these  had  nearly 
ceased  to  exist.  The  farmers  had  never  recovered  from  the  terrible 
devastations  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  The  voting  constituency 
of  R<Mne  had  become  a  needy,  restless,  and  reckless  mob.  That 
such  a  body  should  wield  the  political  power  of  the  republic  was 
as  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  controlled  by 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  democrats  of  New  York  City  The 
only  possible  remedy  for  the  evil  lay  in  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  should  bring  in  new  citizens  of  a  better  class  and  give 
a  higher  character  to  the  whole  body  of  voters.  But  such  a 
change  could  only  be  made  effective  by  a  system  of  representative 
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government,  which  was  foreign  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  an. 
cient  world.  As  it  was,  the  authority  nominally  exercised  by  the 
people  of  Rome  could  only  be  an  authority  exercised  in  its  name 
by  a  ruling  oligarchy  or  by  a  single  despot.  In  the  senatorian 
party  there  were  individuals,  like  Cato,  who  had  an  honest  enthu- 
siasm for  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  old  constitution  of  their 
country.  But  the  party  as  a  whole  cared  little  for  the  old  con- 
stitution, except  as  they  might  be  able  by  means  of  its  forms  to 
keep  the  government  of  the  state  ui  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  and 
titled  families.  For  a  time  they  might  succeed  in  doing  this ;  bat 
permanent  success  was  impossible.  Sooner  or  later  the  contest 
for  political  supremacy  must  be  decided  by  military  force ;  and 
everything  must  then  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soldier.  If 
the  soldier  is  also  a  citizen,  he  will  fight  only  for  the  cause  which 
he  regards  as  sanctioned  by  law  and  right:  if  he  is  a  soldier  merely, 
he  will  fight  for  the  chief  whom  he  likes  best,  or  who  ofiTers  most 
of  pay  and  plunder.  In  earlier  times  the  soldiers  of  Rome  had 
been  citizens,  as  little  likely  to  establish  a  military  despot  on  the 
ruins  of  the  state,  as  our  own  national  army  would  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  if  General  Grant  had  entertained  the 
designs  which  some  of  his  enemies  imputed  to  him.  But  Rome 
in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  had  only  a  mercenary  soldiery; 
it  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  she  should  come  under  the  power 
of  a  military  despot.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
would  equally  have  been  the  conclusion,  if  Pompey  had  triumphed 
in  the  struggle  with  Cwsar.  The  only  difference  would  have  been 
that  a  much  less  capable  and  less  generous  despot  would  have 
been  placed  on  the  imperial  throne. 

We  cannot  find  fault  with  Mommsen  for  favoring  the  Csesarian 
cause.  Yet  as  little  can  we  help  feeling  that  his  preference  has 
been  carried  to  an  unreasonable  and  unwarrantable  length.  We 
do  not  blame  him  so  much  for  overlooking  the  lower  interests  and 
motives  which  entered  into  the  policy  of  Cssar  as  for  his  blindness 
to  political  virtue  on  the  opposite  side.  He  does  not  sufficiently 
recognize  the  fact  that  formal  and  legitimate  right  lay  with  the 
party  of  the  senate.  Nor  does  he  make  allowance  enough  for  the 
difficulties  which  in  revolutionary  times  beset  honest  and  patriotic 
men  who  wish  to  do  the  best  for  their  country.  It  was  natural 
that  the  best  men  of  Rome  should  wish  to  re-establish  the  old 
order  of  the  republic ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fail  to  see 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  result ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
shrink  from  changes  of  which  they  could  foresee  neither  the  extent 
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nor  the  effect ;  it  was  nataral  that  they  should  be  repelled  by  the 
moral  baseness  and  dissoluteness  which  was  general  among  the 
Caesarian  party.  Historic  truth  and  justice  require  that  such  mo- 
tives should  be  duly  recognized.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
wholly  unrecognized  by  Mommsen ;  but  we  think  that  he  has  not 
given  them  the  weight  and  importance  which  fiurly  belong  to 
theixL 

It  is  enough  to  have  called  attention  to  this  defect  of  the  work. 
Its  great  and  varied  excellences  we  have  already  pointed  out  in 
former  notices :  they  are  all  seen  in  their  full  splendor  in  this  clos- 
ing volume. 

Gillbtt's  Lifs  op  Huss,* — The  spirit-stirring  narrative  of  the 
Bohemian  martyrs,  Huss  and  Jerome,  which  Prof.  Gillett  has 
drawn  up,  reappears,  with  important  additions  and  a  careful  re- 
vision, in  a  new  edition.  The  author  avails  himself  of  the  valua- 
ble "  Documents'^  of  Palasky,  as  well  as  of  his  History  of  Bohe- 
mia. Errors  which  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  work  have 
been  removed.  The  narrative  is  lucid  and  animated.  It  is  adap- 
ted not  to  theologians  or  historical  scholars  only,  but  to  any 
intelligent  reader.  It  b  a  passage  of  history  that  is  too  little 
familiar,  even  to  cultivated  persons.  We  perceive  that  Prof.  Gil- 
lett discusses  the  controverted  question  of  the  true  intent  of  the 
letter  of  safe  conduct  given  to  Huss  by  Sigismund,  and  takes 
ground  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  Palasky  who  thinks  that  it 
did  not  guarantee  a  safe  return.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Gillett  in 
his  opinion,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  Huss  himself  so  understood 
the  matter.  Tet  the  expressions  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  at  Con- 
stance occasion  difficulty,  and  we  do  not  see  that  Prof.  Gillett  has 
fallen  on  any  new  evidence. 

BBLLES   LBTTRES. 

Jean  Ingblow's  PoBMS.f — The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  Sidney  Smithes  remark,  that  there  are 
8ome  persons  who  have  in  them  half-a-dozen  books,  and  others  who 
have  only  one.    The  collected  fancies  and  ideas  of  a  life-time  will 

*  The  Life  and  Htnea  of  John  Hu$$;  or  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  B.  H.  Gillett,  Prof,  of  Political  Sdenoe  in  the  Univ.  of  New  York. 
In  two  vdumes  Third  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  important  additions  and  an 
appendix.    Boston:  Gould  ft  Lincoln.     1871. 

I  The  Monitions  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of  Love  and  OhOdhood.  By  Jbax 
IiesLow.    Boston:  Etoberts Brothers.    1871.    1  vol  16mo,  pp.  172. 
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often  make  up  a  yolame,  original  and  interesting  enongh  to  war- 
rant its  publication ;  but  the  experiment  repeated,  shows  that  the 
orop  has  been  gathered,  and  all  that  is  left  is  only  the  stubble  and 
scattered  straw  of  a  field  already  reaped.  With  many  men,  their 
first  book  is  their  only  successful  book:  all  which  follow  do 
nothing  more  than  reproduce  sentiments,  from  which  the  freshness 
is  gone.  The  stock  ideas  are  soon  exhausted ;  and  the  changes 
rung  upon  them,  though  they  please  at  first,  at  last  weary,  if  they 
do  not  disgust.  All  of  us  can  remember  a  number  of  poetic  stars, 
reported  at  the  time  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  have  sud- 
denly shone  and  as  suddenly  vanished,  their  coming  greeted  with 
cries  of  welcome,  often  with  a  blast  of  trumpets,  their  going 
unheeded,  and  even  their  names  forgotten.  And  there  was  usually 
some  reason  for  the  gratulation  which  their  first  appearance  exci- 
ted. If  they  did  not  accomplish  great  things,  they  seemed  to  give 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  possession  of  power  to  justify  their  admir- 
ers in  expecting  that  in  the  future  they  would  accomplish  great 
things.  But  promise,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  is  not  performance : 
and  all  of  us  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  first  efforts  of  a  mind 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  the  poetic  ideas  of  others,  with 
a  capacity  of  reproducing  them  in  language  of  its  own,  for  that 
original  creative  power,  which,  however  feeble  in  the  beginning, 
goes  on  with  every  advancing  year  from  strength  to  strength. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  infe- 
riority of  later  productions.  A  man's  first  work  is  not  necessarily 
a  better  work  than  others  that  he  writes,  any  more  than  his  first 
child  is  necessarily  better  than  those  that  follow.  But  of  the  fact 
of  such  superiority  there  is,  in  the  case  of  many  we  could  name, 
too  little  doubt ;  and  in  none  is  there  any  more  signal  illustrations 
than  in  Miss  Ingelow.  She  has  not  only  never  surpassed  her  first 
work,  but  she  has  never  come  near  to  equalling  it.  Her  present 
volume  is  pleasant  reading ;  the  sentiments  are  unexceptionable ; 
little  fault  can  be  found  anywhere  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
verse ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  rises  above  the  level  of  melodi- 
ous commonplace.  The  brief  flashes  of  inspiration,  which  in  her 
first  volume  culminated  in  "  The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire," and  a  few  other  poems,  seems  here  to  have  left  her  alto- 
gether. The  work  is  respectable ;  it  may  be  entei-taining  to  those 
who,  without  troubling  themselves  about  meaning,  are  charmed 
simply  by  sound ;  it  has  here  and  there  touches  of  poetic  fancy ; 
but  it  is  not  poetry.  What  Miss  Ingelow  may  do  in  the  future,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.     But  either  that  fatal  facility  of  composition. 
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which  hinders  much  posBibQity  of  excellence  from  reaching  ezcel- 
leDce  itself  has  been  her  bane,  or  the  exhaustion  of  poetical  ideas 
has  come  to  her  thus  early. 

We  make  the  remarks  that  we  have  made,  because  the  present 
volume  seems  to  us  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  modem 
poetry  to  fall  into  a  mannerism,  as  pernicious  though  not  so  abso- 
lutely nnpoetical  as  that  which  distinguished  the  school  of  Pope« 
Description,  where  the  lack  of  a  distinct  view  of  the  main  object 
of  interest  is  sought  to  be  made  up  by  vague  portrayals  of  objects 
connected  with  it,  or  suggested  by  it ;  narration,  where  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  the  profoundly  mysterious  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  told,  and  which  renders  it  not  only  impossible 
for  the  reader  to  find  out  what  the  author  means  by  it,  but  usually 
what  is  the  catastrophe ;  vague  ideas,  so  muffled  up  in  well-sound- 
bg  words,  that  no  conception  of  their  meaning  can  ever  make  its 
way  through  the  envelope  that  surrounds  them : — these  are  the 
characteristics  of  too  much  of  modem  poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
melancholy  duty  of  all  who  write  a  great  deal,  to  write  more  or 
less  of  twaddle ;  and  something  must  always  be  conceded  to  that 
divine  principle  of  compensation  which  gives  for  lack  of  thought 
affluence  of  words.  But  the  novelty  of  much  that  first  filled  us 
with  wonder,  not  to  say  admiration,  has  now  passed  away ;  that 
mistiness  of  meaning,  which  if  it  did  not  delight,  deterred  from 
harsh  and  hasty  criticism,  for  fear  that  behind  the  cloudy  veil 
might  be  standing  one  of  the  immortals ;  this  is  found  to  be  the 
cheap  expedient  of  every  poetaster  who  mistakes  muddinees  for 
depth.  K  some  of  our  modem  minor  poets,  whose  verse  mean- 
ders through  an  infinite  series  of  mazes  before  it  disembogues 
itself  into  meaning,  could  only  imitate  in  this  respect  our  older 
authors,  who,  when  they  had  anything  to  say,  said  it, — and  saying 
it  simply,  they  said  it  grandly.  Even  the  last  sign  of  debase- 
ment begins  to  show  it8el£  The  expression  is  coming  to  be 
merely  mechanical.  Already,  in  much  of  modem  poetry,  we  seem 
to  see  the  revolution  of  the  wheels,  and  to  hear  the  click  of  the 
niachinery. 

The  present  volume  takes  its  title  from  its  leading  poem,  ^  The 
Munitions  of  the  Unseen,'*  which  is  written  in  blank  verse.  A 
large  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  short  pieces.  Of  these 
the  two  that  have  most  impressed  us  are  entitled  *'  Married  Lov- 
ers," and  "  A  Reverie.''  The  book  is  fiimished  with  twelve  illus- 
trations, and  the  typographical  execution  is  excellent  We  wish 
we  could  speak  with  as  unqualified  praise  of  its  contents. 
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Whittikb's  MmiiiM  and  Othbb  Pobbib.* — ^This  volume  opens 
with  a  graceful  dedication  to  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, who  is  addressed  with  much  feeling  as  a  youthM  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  the  author.  The  first  and  longest  piece,  which 
makes  about  a  third  of  the  book  and  gives  name  to  the  whole, 
relates  how  the  great  Mogul  Akbar  received  the  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian charity  from  Miriam,  the  best-loved  inmate  of  his  harem,  who 
had  her  birth  and  rearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  poet's  style  and  powers.  Of  the  pieces 
that  follow  it»  the  first  illustrates  Christian  faith  and  hope,  in  the 
end  of  a  nameless  '*  Knight  of  Normandie,"  who  went  up  the 
Penobscot,  looking  for  an  imagined  Indian  city,  Norembega,  bat 
exhausted  and  dying  exclaimed — 

No  builded  wonder  of  these  lands 

My  weary  eyes  shall  aee; 
A  city  never  made  with  hands 

Alone  awaiteth  me. 

In  the  next  piece,  we  have  a  lesson  of  Christian  honesty  in  the 
conduct  of  Nauhaught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  spurns  the  tempt- 
ation to  appropriate  a  purse  which  he  found  with  ten  gold  pieces 
in  it,  and  is  made  happy  by  the  one  gold  piece  which  the  grate^l 
owner  gives  him  for  its  restoration.  And  so  through  the  book, 
almost  every  piece  has  its  moral  lesson.  The  author  is  a  preachei^ 
poet.  He  must  always  be  thought  of  in  this  compound  character 
by  those  who  would  judge  him  properly.  We  cannot  criticize 
him  simply  as  a  poet.  We  have  to  view  him  as  one  who  has  a 
mission  to  his  fellow-men,  to  proclaim  the  fact  of  human  brother- 
hood, the  charities  of  life,  the  progress  of  truth  and  justice,  the 
coming  millennium  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  and  who  for  the 
medium  of  his  utterances  uses  a  gift  of  song  which  is  at  least 
native  and  genuine.  He  has  delivered  his  message  faithfully  and 
well ;  he  has  served  his  generation,  and  earned  for  himself  the  abid- 
ing esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  world.  If  after  reading  him  for 
a  time,  we  feel  a  desire  to  escape  farther  from  actual  life,  and  to 
lose  on^elves  in  realms  where  imagination  reigns  supreme,  there 
are  other  poets,  differently  gifted,  to  whom  we  can  go. 

Miss  Habbibt  W.  Preston's  AsPENDALEf  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  her  first  essay  in  the  authorbhip  of  an  original  production. 

•  MHam  and  Other  Poems,  by  John  Grbenleaf  Whittieb.    Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  ft  Co.     1871.     12mo,  ppb  106. 
t  Aapmdak,  by  Harbobt  W.  Pbbsk»n.    Boston:  Roberta  Brothers     1871. 
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Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  she  richly  deserves  congratulation  for  a 
remarkable  success.  Few  tales  by  an  American  writer  have  been 
written  in  which  there  is  jso  much  to  commend  and  so  little  to  crit- 
icise. The  tale  is  well  conceived — for  though  the  story  is  not 
written  for  its  plot  or  incidents,  it  is  yet  managed  well  and  has  a 
banning,  middle,  and  end,  well  compacted  together  and  yet  skill- 
My  evolved*  The  characters  are  well  conceived,  for  though  they 
are  few  and  not  very  conspicuous,  yet  they  are  drawn  from  the 
life  and  are  well  balanced  against  one  another  and  naturally 
wrought  into  the  story.  The  criticisms  on  literature,  manners,  and 
life  are  in  the  main  not  only  just  but  they  are  very  subtile  and 
refined,  and  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  favorite  authors  of  New 
England  are  not  only  boldly  made,  but  they  are  bravely  expressed. 
The  practical  and  religious  philosophy  of  the  book  b  eminently 
elevating  and  Christian,  while  no  one  but  a  ''  bigot  in  laxness " 
coold  demand  a  broader  and  heartier  liberalism.  We  hope  the 
success  of  Aspendale  will  prompt  the  author  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  on  a  broader  scale. 

Mb.  R.  el  Wbbks*  Episodss  and  Lykic  Pieces*  is  a  dainty 
Tolume  which  contains  many  dainty  morsels  of  poetic  thouii:ht 
and  feeling.  It  is  the  second  which  he  has  given  to  the  public, 
and  the  friends  who  greeted  the  first,  will  welcome  the  second. 
Bat  Mr.  Weeks  can  do  better  than  he  has  done,  either  in  the  first 
or  the  second  if  he  will  but  feed  on  '^  a  manlier  diet."  His  own 
will  he  none  the  less  delicate  and  flowing,  his  fancy  will  lose  none 
of  its  affluence  when  he  finds  for  himself  loftier  themes  and  treats 
them  in  a  more  earnest  spirit 

hiscbllansous. 

Habit's  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Braziu\ — 
The  interest  in  Mr.  Hartt's  recent  work  on  Brazil  is  restricted 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  geological  studies.  His 
work  is  a  scientific  reconnoissance  of  a  very  interesting  region,  of 
vast  area,  imperfectly  known  in  its  natural  aspects,  and  hitherto 
bat  partially  explored  by  geologists.     In  its  study  Mr.  Hartt  has 


*  Episodes  and  Lyric  Pieces.    67  Robjbbt  Kellst  Wkeke    New  York :  Lej- 
poldt  k  Holt.     1870. 

t  Gtohgy  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brtmil.    By  Ch.  Frkd.  Habit,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  Cornell  Univenjity.    Boston.     1870.     Svo,  620  pp. 
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been  more  or  less  engaged  daring  the  last  five  years.  A  compan- 
ion and  associate  of  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  celebrated  '^  Thayer 
Expedition,'^  of  which  the  public  have  already  heard  the  story, 
Mr.  Hartt  became  so  much  interested  in  the  problems  of  Brazilian 
geology  that  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the  country,  and  now 
in  a  single  volume  recapitulates  his  researches  on  both  these  expe- 
ditions. He  has  made  a  third  journey,  we  believe  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  book.  Of  the  usual  incidents  of  travel.  Pro! 
Hartt  has  not  much  to  say ;  he  hardly  alludes  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  his  remarks  on  political  and  commer- 
cial topics  are  quite  secondary  in  prominence,  though  of  interest 
and  importance.  But  for  the  physical  geography,  the  hydrography, 
the  geology,  the  mineralogy,  the  mining  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Hartt  has 
the  eye  of  a  skillful  and  trained  observer.  His  narrative  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  wood  cuts  and  with  several  convenient  sketch 
maps.  It  abounds  in  critical  examinations  of  fossils  and  corals,  of 
strata  and  water  courses,  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
notice,  and  with  his  own  observations  he  combines  to  some  extent 
the  remarks  of  other  early  and  recent  scientific  explorers  in  the 
same  region.  Professors  Marsh  and  Verrill,  and  Mr.  S.  L  Smith 
of  Yale  College  have  already  published  in  the  Journal  of  Science, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy,  descriptions  of 
reptilian  remains,  radiates,  and  Crustacea  collected  by  Mr.  Hartt, 
and  other  scientific  gentlemen  including  members  of  the  Thayer 
expedition  have  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  volume. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  value  of  this  work,  and  especially 
an  examination  of  the  theories  of  Mr.  Hartt  which  are  independent 
and  noteworthy,  especially  in  respect  to, the  Amazonian  valley, 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  in  our  pages.  Those  who  desire  a 
general  view  of  the  geology  of  Brazil  will  find  it  in  the  concluding 
volume  of  this  work. 

Abthub  Hblps'  Essays — wRrrrsN  ly  the  intbbvals  op  busi- 
NBSB,*  are  minor  productions,  and  less  exciting  in  their  interest 
than  the  most  of  his  other  writings ;  if  indeed  anything  from  his 
pen  can  properly  be  called  exciting.  But  they  have  all  the  attrac- 
tions which  seem  peculiar  to  himself — the  quiet  good  sense,  the 
sober  realism,  the  mild  beneficence,  and  the  clear  and  faultless  style 

*  E89ay9  tmtten  in  (he  Intervais  of  Buainess.  7b  toJuch  is  added  an  Essay  on 
OrganiMoiion  in  Daily  Life,  By  Arthub  Helps,  author  of  '*  Friends  in  Cout.cH,'* 
Ac.  Ac    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
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vfaich  have  attracted  to  him  a  circle  of  devoted  if  not  admiring 
readers.  He  never  writes  upon  any  subject  without  viewing  it 
from  a  standpoint  peculiar  to  himself,  and  therefore  never  fails  to 
cast  upon  it  some  lights  and  plays  of  thought  which  are  unmia- 
takabiy  his  own,  and  therefore  fresh,  even  though  they  are  neither 
affected  by  any  painful  strains  at  expression  or  any  ambitious 
philosophizing.  Perhaps  the  charm  of  his  writings  arises,  in  part, 
from  their  striking  want  of  pretension,  and  their  maintenance  of 
a  cshn  and  quiet  strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  majority  of  modem  writers  who  have  become 
ooDspicuonsly  popular.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Helps  has  found  so 
many  faithful  readers  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  generation, 
and  we  greet  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  any  new  book 
from  his  pen. 

Mr.  W.  D.  How  ells'  Sitbubban  Sketches*  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cambridge  and  Boston  are  characterized  by  many  of  the 
same  features  which  are  so  charming  in  his  well  known  pictures  of 
Italian  life.  The  fluent  style,  the  kindly  humor,  the  quaint  sug- 
gefttiveness,  are  all  present;  we  only  miss  the  quality  which  is 
mperior  to  them  all,  the  naturalness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
those  sketches  and  which  seems  to  be  in  a  degree  wanting  in  these. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  defect  in  the  matter,  but  some  how  or 
other  Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  the  Horse  Railroad  which  con- 
nects the  two,  which  last  feature  figures  very  prominently  in  these 
sketches,  do  not  seem  to  furnish  the  material  for  picturesque  effects 
and  unforced  humor  that  seemed  so  abundant  in  the  street  sights 
and  the  house  life  of  Venice.  For  this  reason  the  achievements  of 
the  writer,  though  by  no  means  inferior,  are  somewhat  strained 
and  forced.  The  humor  is  sought  after,  rather  than  comes  of 
itself^  the  picturesqueness  is  painfully  constructed,  rather  than 
^bsed  of  material  that  cannot  be  disjoined.  But  for  all  these 
drawbacks  and  defects,  these  sketches  will  be  read  with  delight 
by  many  reader ;  the  humor,  the  picturesque  effects  and  the  charm 
of  style  are  all  still  present,  though  they  come  in  under  constraint. 
So  also  are  the  human  sympathies,  of  which  Mr.  Howells  has  no 
need  to  be  ashamed,  although  the  atmosphere  of  Boston  seems  to 
have  exerted  upon  them  a  somewhat  repressive  influence.  But  he 
has  a  human  heart  and  it  will  beat  warmly  and  earnestly  even 

*  Sidmrhan  Sketdies.     By  W.  D.  Howells,  aathor  of  *'  Yenttiaa  Life,"  eto. 
New  York :  Hurd  k  Houghton.     1871. 
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though  he  seems  at  times  to  be  ashamed  of  its  too  violent  demon- 
strations ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  his  neighborhood 
leads  him  to  substitute  for  the  gust  of  sympathy,  the  sneer  of 
conventional  good  breeding. 

My  Summer  in  a.  Gardex.* — ^^ Good  wine  needs  no  bush'*^  we 
are  told,  and  this  little  volume,  the  liveliest  of  all  the  ''  garden^' 
books  of  which  the  past  few  years  have  been  so  prolific,  stands  in  no 
need  of  the  pleasant  *'  introductory  letter"  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
with  which  it  is  prefaced.  It  will  fast  make  its  way  by  its  own 
intrinsic  merits.  Its  author  is  the  editor  of  the  Hartford  Conrant; 
and  the  nineteen  short  chapters  which  are  here  bound  together  in 
a  volume  were  originally  written  to  fill  a  column  once  a  week  in 
that  newspa}>er.  Perhaps  we  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  vein  of  wit  which  everywhere  babbles  up  in  these  pages 
than  by  giving  two  short  extracts  :— 

"  Third  Week, — I  believe  that  I  have  found,  if  not  original  sin,  at  least  vegetable 
total  depravity  in  my  garden ;  and  it  was  there  before  I  went  into  it  It  iR  the 
bunch,  or  joint,  or  Bnake-grass.  —  whatever  it  is  called.  As  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  weeds  and  plants,  I  have  to  do  as  Adam  did  in  his  garden,  — 
name  things  as  I  find  them.  This  grass  has  a  slender,  beautiAil  stalk ;  and  when 
you  cut  it  down,  or  pull  up  a  long  root  of  it,  you  fancy  It  is  got  rid  of;  but,  in  a 
day  or  two,  it  will  come  up  in  the  same  spot  in  half  a  dozen  vigorous  blades. 
Gutting  down  and  pulling  up  is  what  it  thrives  on.  Extermination  rather  helps  it 
If  you  follow  a  slender  white  root,  it  will  be  found  to  run  under  the  ground  until 
it  meets  another  slender  white  root;  and  you  will  soon  unearth  a  network  of 
them,  with  a  knot  somewhere,  sending  out  dozens  of  sharp-pointed,  healthy 
shooU,  every  joint  prepared  to  be  an  independent  life  and  plant  The  only  way 
to  deal  with  it  is  to  take  one  part  hoe  and  two  parts  fingers,  and  carefully  dig  it 
out,  not  leaving  a  joint  anywhere.  It  will  take  a  little  time,  say  all  summer,  to 
dig  out  thoroughly  a  small  patch ;  but  if  you  once  dig  it  out,  and  keep  it  outf 
you  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

I  have  said  it  was  total  depravity.  Here  it  is.  If  you  attempt  to  pull  up  and 
root  out  any  sin  in  you,  which  shows  on  the  surface, — if  it  does  not  show,  you 
do  not  care  for  it, — you  may  have  noticed  how  it  runs  into  an  interior  network  of 
sins,  and  an  ever-sprouting  branch  of  them  roots  somewhere ;  and  that  you  can- 
not pull  out  one  without  making  a  general  internal  disturbance,  and  rooting  up 
your  whole  being.  I  suppose  it  is  leas  trouble  to  quietly  cut  them  off  nt  the  t«>p, — 
say  once  a  week,  on  Sunday,  when  you  put  on  your  religious  clothes  and  face, — 
so  that  no  one  will  see  them,  and  not  try  to  eradicate  the  network  within. 

Remark. — ^This  moral  vegetable  figure  is  at  the  service  of  any  clergyman  who 
will  have  the  manliness  to  come  forward  and  help  me  at  a  day's  hoeing  on  my 
potatoes.    None  but  the  orthodox  need  apply.** 

*  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  By  Charlss  Dudley  Wabher.  Boston :  Fleldsi 
Osgood  &  Go.     1871.     16mo  pp.  183. 
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^Fimfih  Week. — Orthodoxy  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Only  two  dergymen  accepted  my 
offer  to  oome  and  help  hoe  my  potatoes  Tor  the  privilege  of  using  my  vegetable 
totaMeprarity  figure  about  the  snake-grass,  or  quack-grab's  as  some  call  it;  and 
iho&e  two  did  not  bring  hoe&  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  dinposition  to  hoe 
among  our  educated  clergy.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  these  two,  however,  8at  and 
witched  my  vigorous  combats  with  the  weeds,  and  talked  most  beautifully  about 
the  application  of  the  snake-grass  figure.  As,  for  instHuce,  when  a  fault  or  sin 
showed  on  the  surface  of  a  man,  whether  if  you  dug  down,  you  would  find  that 
it  ran  back  and  into  the  nrigpnal  org  <nic  bunch  of  original  sin  within  the  man. 
The  only  other  deiigyman  who  came  was  fh)m  out  of  town,— a  half  Univeraalist, 
vho  said  he  wouldn't  give  twenty  cents  for  my  figure.  He  said  that  the  snake- 
grass  was  not  in  ray  garden  originally,  that  it  snenked  in  under  the  sod,  and  that 
it  o'^uld  be  entirely  rooted  out  with  industry  and  patience.  I  asked  the  Universal- 
ist-indined  man  to  take  my  hoe  and  try  it ;  but  he  said  he  hadu't  time,  and  went 
away." 

LiTss  AND  Deeds  worth  knowing  about. — This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting, and  really  quite  valuable  book  in  its  way,  which  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  stifled  by  a  poor  title !  It  famishes  a  col- 
lection of  biographical  sketches  of  such  men  as  Pastor  Harms  of 
Hermannsburg ;  Hans  Egede,  the  first  missionary  to  'Greenland ; 
Spittler,  and  his  house  for  deaconesses  at  Richen ;  Christian  Gottlob 
Barth ;  Batsch ;  Madame  Zell ;  George  Neumark ;  Michael  Fene- 
berg;  Matthew  Claudius;  and  Lebrecht  Friedefeld.  Its  author  is 
the  Rev.  William  F.  Stevenson,  who  gave  to  the  world  some  years 
^0  a  somewhat  similar  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  vari- 
ous living  German  philanthropists  and  Christians,  but  covered  it 
up  under  the  very  general  and  inexpressive  title  of  "  Praying  and 
Working/'  We  fear  that  for  this  reason  the  first  book  has  long  ago 
hopelessly  failed  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  if  our  commendation  of  this  new  volume  shall 
result  in  procuring  for  both  books  the  wide  circulation  which  they 
deaerva 


*  lAoa  and  Deeds  warOi  hrunoing  about;  with  other  mi»oellanies.    By  the  Key. 
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AmcLB  L— WINTHROP  AND  EMERSON  ON  PORE- 
FATHERS'  DAY. 

December  2l8t,  1870, — two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
landmg  at  Plymouth, — was  a  day  fitted  by  all  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  the  associations  of  the  present,  to  be  a  truly  mem- 
orable ona  Many  of  the  elderly  people  of  New  England  can 
remember  well  the  fourth  semi-centennial  of  the  landing.  In 
a  memorial  meeting  last  autumn  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  fact  was  recalled,  that  on  that  spot  in  1820,  Dr. 
Emmons,  even  then  venerable  by  age  (having  passed  his  three 
score  years  and  ten),  and  still  more  by  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  position,  preached  a  commemorative  discourse  in  honor 
of  the  Pilgrims.  When  this  fietct  was  stated  in  the  meeting,  the 
happy  thought  suggested  itself  to  inquire  how  many  then  pres- 
ent heard  that  discourse ;  and  seventeen  rose  in  answer  to  the 
invitation.  Doubtless  many  of  the  ministers  of  New  England, 
of  that  day,  stood  up  in  their  plain,  old-&shioned  pulpits  to  call 
to  mind  the  ancient  days,  to  praise  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the 
&thers,  and  to  trace  the  providences  of  God  along  the  line  of 
our  eventful  history. 
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But  what  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this  land  since  the 
year  1820 !  Such  progress  has  been  made  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  reach  of  inhabited  territory — events  of  such  strange 
and  transcendent  interest  have  taken  place,  that  we  seem  well 
nigh  to  be  living  in  another  country,  and  in  another  era  of  time. 
In  1820,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of 
that  year,  was  9,638,181.  By  the  census  of  1870,  just  comple- 
ted, our  population  is  38,538,180.  It  took  two  hundred  years 
from  the  time  that  little  handful  of  Pilgrims  built  their  rude 
dwellings  by  the  winter  sea,  to  bring  the  population  of  the  land 
up  to  the  first  named  figura  The  last  fifty  years  have  taken 
that  number  and  almost  exactly  quadrupled  it  In  1820  the 
population,  which  for  so  many  generations  had  nestled  along 
the  eastern  shores,  around  the  old  homesteads  of  the  fiitheis, 
was  just  beginning  that  great  migratory  movement,  by  which 
the  energy,  the  industry,  the  education,  the  Christian  institu- 
tions of  New  England,  should  be  borne  in  one  long  and  tri- 
umphant march  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1820,  that 
gigantic  system  of  American  slavery,  which  is  now  dashed  in 
"  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel " — ^a  "  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted  to 
destruction,"  was  silently  and  half  unconsciously  preparing 
itself  for  its  audacious  venture  after  dominion.  In  1820  we 
were  creeping  along  the  valleys  and  climbing  over  the  hills, 
with  our  stages  and  heavily-loaded  wagons ;  and  railroads  were 
not,  as  yet,  even  in  the  dreams  of  the  ftitura  In  1820,  that 
tide  of  European  immigration,  by  wliich  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  old  world  was  to  be  poured  out  into  our  vacant 
spaces,  had  not  begun. 

These  simple  hints  may  help  us  to  some  present  conception 
of  the  amazing  contrast,  in  our  land,  between  1820  and  1870. 
We  are  not  now  simply  farther  off  from  Plymouth  Bock,  than 
we  were  then,  by  fifty  years  of  time.  We  have  been  passing 
away  from  it,  by  a  mightier  movement  than  the  mere  lapse  of 
years.  More  and  more  all  the  events  of  our  early  history  are 
transfigured  and  lifted  up  into  the  ideal  realuL  They  are  pre- 
sented to  us  not  as  dry  facts,  but  as  clothed  with  a  poetic  beauty 
and  splendor.  The  imagination  plays  about  them  easily.  AU 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  time  adjust  themselves  so  as  to  bring 
the  picture  out  before  us  in  its  ftillness.     That  Landing  at  Ply- 
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mouth  in  1620,  more  and  more  gathers  a  glory  to  itself)  from 
the  increasing  greatness  of  the  land  of  which  it  was  one  of  the 
rude  and  humble  beginnings.  We  have  a  conception  of  the 
aignificance  of  that  event,  such  as  men  could  not  possibly  have 
fifty  years  ago.  The  strong  and  massive  oak,  which  has  stood 
the  storms  of  centuries,  reveals  the  possibilities  locked  up  in 
the  acorn,  as  the  young  sapling  cannot  reveal  them.  When  we 
watch  the  deep  full  current  of  the  Mississippi,  &r  down  the 
river,  we  catch  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  head  fountains  up 
among  the  hills,  as  we  could  not  do,  if  we  were  standing  near 
those  fountains,  and  had  never  seen  the  stream  below. 

And  so  all  things  were  ready  to  make  Forefathers'  Day  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1870,  a  truly  memorable  one.  The  great 
consecrating  work  of  time  had  passed  upon  it,  and  it  rose  up 
before  the  thoughts  and  the  imaginations  of  men,  as  no  previous 
semi-centennial  had  done.  Many  orators  on  that  day  spoke 
noble  words  for  God,  for  Man,  for  Liberty.  Across  the  broad 
continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  assemblies  large  and  small, 
the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  were  bearing  joyous  and  heartfelt  tes- 
timony to  the  simple  but  lofty  virtues  of  those  men  of  old. 
And  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  to-day  are  not  those  alone  who 
come  by  natural  generation  from  these  men  of  Plymouth. 
Just  as  all  who  follow  Christ  are  the  spiritual  children  of  Abra- 
ham and  ''heirs  according  to  the  promise,'^  so  those  storm- 
tossed  exiles  might  count  their  children  now  by  millions  in 
every  part  of  this  land,  and  indeed  in  other  lands. 

But  of  all  the  orators  who  stood  up  that  day  to  speak  in 
memory  of  the  fathers,  none  occupied  so  dignified  and  com- 
manding positions  as  Mr.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  at  Plymouth, 
and  Mr.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  before  the  New  England  Soci- 
ety at  New  York.  It  seemed,  at  first  thought,  to  jar  a  little  on 
the  fitness  and  proprieties  of  things,  that  these  two  men,  from 
their  religious  stand-points,  should  have  been  chosen  to  fill  these 
central  places,  on  this  great  day  of  conmiemoration.  But  the 
result  has  justified  the  choice.  All  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp performed  his  part  in  a  way  truly  noble  and  satisfactory. 
Those  who  were  permitted  to  be  within  the  sound  of  his  voice 
in  that  service  at  Plymouth,  count  it  one  of  the  fortunate  dayt 
of  their  lives.     The  occasion  was  so  grand  in  itself,  and  the 
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ancestral  associations  came  flocking  back  upon  him  so,  tbat  tlie 
orator  was  lifted  out  of  himself  and  borne  upward  into  a  most 
commanding  position.  All  his  resources  of  previous  culture,  of 
eloquence,  of  learning,  were  brought  into  the  fullest  and  happi- 
est play.  It  was  a  most  felicitous  day  for  him,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  heard  him.  Nothing  which  Mr.  Winthrop  has  ever 
done,  in  a  life  now  reaching  toward  old  age,  will  be  remem- 
bered to  his  honor  more  surely  and  certainly  than  this. 

It  is  fortunate  for  one  to  be  able  to  count  among  his  ances- 
tors such  men  as  John  Winthrop,  early  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  John  Winthrop,  early  Governor  of  Connecticut — 
&ther  and  son — ^men  of  pure  and  noble  lives  and  of  great  pub- 
lic servicea  The  elder  Winthrop  especially  stands  out  so 
clearly  upon  the  page  of  history,  as  a  man  who  lived  largely  for 
others  rather  than  himself — ^who  gave  his  time,  his  thought,  and 
his  wealth  to  the  work  of  building  Christian  foundations  in  this 
wilderness,  far  away  fix)m  all  the  shows  and  glories  of  the  old 
world — a  man  who  in  his  public  administration  was  made  sub- 
ject to  the  reproof  that  he  was  too  mild  and  gentle  in  his  gov- 
ernment, and  who  adopted  a  greater  strictness  and  severity  of 
discipline,  only  as  a  public  necessity,  and  not  because  he  loved 
the  exercise  of  power — ^this  is  one  whom  we  all  instinctively 
delight  to  honor.  We  have  a  beautifiil  glimpse  into  the  inner 
character  of  the  man,  in  a  story  which  has  come  down  to  us 
fix)m  those  days.  In  one  of  those  winters  of  early  hardship, 
when  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  in  some  sense  all  poor  together, 
and  had  to  suffer  and  sustain  each  other,  it  was  whispered  in 
the  Governor's  ear,  that  one  of  his  neighbors  was  accustomed  to 
help  himself  to  wood  from  his  pile.  In  seeming  indignation, 
Mr.  Winthrop  said,  *^  Does  he  7  Call  him  to  me  and  I  will  take 
a  course  with  him  that  shall  cure  him  of  stealing."  The  man 
was  sent  for,  and  when  he  made  his  appearance,  the  Governor 
gently  remarked,  "  Friend,  it  is  a  cold  winter,  and  I  hear  you 
are  meanly  provided  with  wood ;  you  are  welcome  to  help 
yourself  at  my  pile  till  the  winter  is  over."  This  is  so  much  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  '^Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go  and 
sin  no  more,"  that  it  leaves  upon  ub  the  impression  of  a  moet 
magnanimous  and  noble  nature. 
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Of  the  nearly  mneteen  years,  which  Mr.  Winthrop  lived  on 
these  shores,  he  was  Governor  eleven  years,  and  when  he  died 
in  1649,  at  the  age  of  61,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Palfrey, 
"most  of  his  ample  fortune  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  public 
service,  and  of  the  rest  he  had  been  spoiled  by  a  dishonest 
agent" 

His  son,  John  Winthrop,  with  his  father's  virtues,  and  more 
ihan  his  fiather's  learning  and  intellectual  culture,  was  first  cho- 
sen Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1657,  and  every  year  after,  with 
one  exception,  until  his  death  in  1676.  In  the  words  of  Trum- 
bull, "  He  was  *  *  *  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
philosophical  transactions,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  in  New  England.  He  rendered  many  important  ser- 
vices to  the  colony,  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  life,  and  died 
greatly  and  universally  lamented." 

The  son  of  the  last  named,  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  was  also  a 
man  of  great  learning,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  am- 
bassador to  England  on  important  matters,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  and  from  1698  to  his  death  in  1707  was  also 
Governor  of  Connecticut 

The  orator  who  stood  up  to  speak  on  Forefathers*  Day  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  year  1870,  with  these  grand  ancestral  memo- 
ries thronging  around  him,  was  at  the  outset  lifted  upon  a 
noble  vantage-ground.  There  was  an  inspiration  coming  out 
of  this  remote  and  shadowy  past,  that  had  upon  him  personally, 
and  through  him  upon  his  hearers,  an  electric  power.  If  it 
were  possible  for  him  ever  to  be  narrow,  this  was  no  time  to  be 
narrow.  At  that  hour,  and  in  that  presence,  all  party  lines 
vanished,  and  as  the  speaker  stood  face  to  face  with  the  leaders 
of  that  Pilgrim  band,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow,  Carver, 
and  the  rest,  he  could  feel  no  otherwise  than  that  they  were 
Christians  of  the  noblest  stamp  and  character — pure,  gentle, 
heroic  souls.  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  broad  catholicity  and  in 
hearty  fellowship  with  the  men  of  the  early  generations,  that 
midway  in  his  discourse,  Mr.  Winthrop  uttered  those  words, 
which  made  his  hearers  glad  that  he  was  chosen  from  another 
denomination,  rather  than  jfrom  that  to  which  the  Pilgrims 
themselves  belonged. 
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"  An  Episcopalian  myself,  by  election  as  well  as  by  educa- 
tion, and  warmly  attached  to  the  forms  and  the  &ith  in  which 
I  was  brought  up ;  believing  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  fur- 
nishing a  safe  and  sure  anchorage  in  so  many  stormy  times, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  everv  wind  of  doctrine ;"  and  prizing  that  very 
prayer-book, — ^which  was  disowned  and  discarded  by  Bradford 
and  Brewster,  and  by  Winthrop  too, — ^as  second  only  to  the 
Bible  in  the  richness  of  its  treasures  of  prayer  and  praise ;  I 
yet  rejoice,  as  heartily  as  any  Congregationalist  who  listens  to 
me,  that  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  Separatists. 

I  rejoice,  too,  that  the  Puritan  Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  who 
followed  them  to  these  shores  ten  years  afterwards, — ^though,  to 
the  last,  they  "  esteemed  it  their  honor  to  call  the  Church  of 
England  their  dear  mother,  and  could  not  part  from  their  native 
country,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness  of 
heart  and  many  tears," — were,  if  not  technically  and  professedly, 
yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Separatists,  also : — Semi-Sepa- 
ratists at  least,  as  Eobinson  himself  was  called  when  he  wrote 
and  published  that  book  which  so  oflfended  the  Brownists.  I 
rejoice  that  the  prelatical  assumptions  and  tyrannies  of  that  day 
were  resisted.  The  Church  of  England  would  never  have  been 
the  noble  church  it  has  since  become,  had  there  been  no  season- 
able protest  against  its  corruptions,  its  extravagant  formalism, 
and  its  overbearing  intolerance." 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Winthrop  referred  in  the 
following  passage  to  the  visit  of  business  and  Christian  cour- 
tesy, which  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the  elder  Governor  Win- 
throp, paid  to  the  Plymouth  people  nearly  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago. 

"Still  less  can  I  foiget  that  October  da^  in  1682,  when 
Governor  Winthrop  returned  Bradford's  visit,  coming  a  large 
part  of  the  way  here  on  foot,  and  crossing  the  river  on  the  back 
of  his  guide ;  and  when  Bradford  and  Brewster  and  Roger 
Williams  and  Winthrop,  with  John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of 
Boston,  were  together  on  this  spot,  engaging  in  religious  dis- 
course, and  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  together.  That  most 
impressive  and  memorable  Communion  was  at  once  the  harbin- 
ger and  the  pledge,  the  prediction  and  the  assurance,  of  the 
f)eace  and  harmony,  and  cooperation  and  concord,  which  were 
ong  to  prevail  between  the  infant  colonies  of  New  England." 

The  scene  presented  in  Plymouth,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
visit  in  the  month  of  October,  1632,  is  in  itself  so  interesting, 
and  so  full  of  instruction,  in  reference  to  surrounding  persons 
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and  things,  that  wc  propose  after  some  preparatory  work,  to 
linger  about  it  for  a  little,  and  try  to  bring  it  out  more  fully 
to  view. 

The  Massachusetts  governor,  taking  with  him  for  companions 
his  pastor,  the  beloved  John  Wilson,  and  two  captains,  left 
Boston  on  Thursday,  Oct  25.  They  were  carried  down  by 
water  to  Wessaguscus,  which  is  the  Indian  for  Weymouth. 
There  they  passed  the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  with  their 
Indian  guide  who  was  to  thread  the  woods  and  carry  them 
over  rivers,  set  out  upon  their  journey,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  They  seem  to  have  reached  Plymouth  that 
night     They  remained  here  until  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  history  of  the  Pljnnouth  people  up  to  that  time  must  be 
told  briefly.  Mr.  Bobinson  their  pastor  was  hindered  from 
coming  over,  and  had  died  in  1625.  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling 
elder,  had  been  their  religious  guide  and  preacher,  through  all 
those  early  years,  but  being  a  ruling  elder  and  not  a  teaching  or 
pastoral  elder,  he  must  not  administer  the  Sacrament  So  Mr. 
Robinson  thought  when  he  was  consulted  upon  this  point  in 
1623,  and  those  dwellers  by  the  sea  heard  the  voice  of  their 
beloved  pastor,  three  thousand  miles  away  across  the  stormy 
ocean,  and  obeyed  it  implicitly.  It  was  doubtless  a  mistake. 
The  system  was  new,  and  they  did  not  exactly  gain  the  idea  of 
its  capacities.  It  was  easy  for  xthat  Plymouth  church  to  have 
made  Mr.  Brewster  their  pastor,  and  so  have  cut  the  knot  at 
onccL  In  simple  fact  he  was  both  their  teaching  and  pastoral 
elder,  though  he  had  not  been  formally  set  apart  to  these  offices. 
And  so,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  this  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness seems  to  have  gone  without  the  Christian  ordinances  until 
the  coming  among  them  of  Mr.  Balph  Smith,  to  be  their  minis- 
ter, in  1629.  Mr.  Smith  came  over  with  the  company  under 
Gov.  Endicott,  that  settled  Naumkeag  (Salem),  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  something  not  entirely  harmonious  in  his  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  party.  Four  ministers  came  in  that  company, 
Mr.  Higginson,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Smith,  but  in 
some  of  the  old  narratives,  only  three  are  mentioned,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is' carefully  ignored.  In  the  company's  instructions  to 
Gov.  Endicott,  it  is  said,  "  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a  minister,  hath 
desired  passage  in  our  ships ;  which  was  granted  him  before  we 
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understood  of  his  difference  in  judgment  in  some  things  firom 
our  ministers.  But  his  provisions  for  the  voyage  being  shipped 
before  notice  was  taken  thereof,  through  many  occasions  where- 
with those  intrusted  with  this  business  have  been  employed, 
and  forasmuch  as  from  hence  it  is  feared  there  may  grow  some 
distraction  amongst  you  if  there  should  be  any  siding,  though 
we  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  honesty,  yet  we  shall  not, 
[we]  hope,  offend  in  charity  to  fear  the  worst  that  may  grow 
from  their  different  judgments.  We  have  therefore,  thought 
fit  to  give  you  this  order,  that  unless  he  will  be  conformable  to 
our  government,  you  suffer  him  not  to  remain  within  the  limits 
of  our  grant.'* 

Of  the  four  ministers  in  the  expedition,  Mr.  Bright  appears 
to  have  caused  more  irritation  than  Mr.  Smith.  On  his  landing 
at  Salem,  he  went  thence  to  Oharlestown,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  England.  But  Mr.  Smith, 
not  being  wanted  at  Salem,  went,  as  the  old  narrative  tells  us, 
"  with  his  femily,  to  some  straggling  people  at  Natasco,'*  which 
is  Nantasket ;  and  then  the  story  goes  on, — "  Some  Plymouth 
people  putting  in  with  a  boat  at  Natasco,  find  Mr.  Smith  in  a 
poor  house  that  would  not  keep  him  dry.  He  desires  them  to 
carry  him  to  Plymouth ;  and  seeing  him  to  be  a  grave  man, 
and  understanding  he  had  been  a  minister,  they  bring  him 
hither ;  where  we  kindly  entertained  him,  send  for  his  goods 
and  servants,  desire  him  to  exercise  his  gifts  among  us ;  after- 
wards choose  him  into  the  ministry,  wherein  he  remains  for 
sundry  years."  In  making  themselves  a  minister  out  of  Mr. 
Smith,  they  had  to  do  essentially  the  same  thing,  as  if  they  had 
chosen  and  set  apart  Mr.  Brewster  for  this  office,  and  no  one 
will  pretend  that  Mr.  Brewster,  by  his  learning,  and  by  his  noble 
and  dignified  character,  was  not  worthy  to  have  been  so  chosen. 
In  every  respect  he  was  fetr  superior,  probably,  to  this  Mr. 
Smith,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  remarkable  intellectually  or 
morally. 

But  in  this  friction  between  the  Salem  Company  and  Mr. 
Smith,  we  hate  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  a  certain  difference 
between  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  people  of 
Plymouth,  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrima  Up  at  Salem,  they 
called  Mr.  Smith  a'  Separatist,  and  they  did  not  like  him  for 
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that  They  were  Separatists,  too,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same 
sense.  The  people  of  Plymouth  had  come  in  through  the  loins 
of  Brown  who  had  proved  apostate,  and  there  was  a  great  disgrace 
attached  to  his  name.  Brown  was  still  alive  in  1629,  a  despised, 
miserable  old  man.  Every  one,  for  years,  had  been  anxious  to 
disown  hincL  Bobinson  in  his  farewell  address  at  Leyden  coun- 
seled the  departing  Pilgrims  to  '*  use  all  means  to  avoid  and 
shake  off  the  name  of  Brownist,  being  a  mere  nickname  and 
brand  to  make  religion  odious. ''  Still  it  was  not  to  be  denied 
that  historically  the  Plymouth  people  had  been  associated  with 
the  Brownists  and  the  Bigid  Separatists.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  country  this  rested  upon  them  as  a  stigma  and  burden,  but 
now  we  have  reached  a  time,  when  looking  over  the  whole 
field,  and  seeing  all  the  interests  involved,  we  count  it  as  their 
glory  that  they  were  Brownists,  with  some  of  Brown*s  excesses 
lopped  offi  Under  the  judicious  guidance  of  Mr.  Bobinson, 
they  had  laid  aside  those  objectionable  customs  and  modes  of 
thought  which  were  peculiar  to  the  early  Brownists  fifty  years 
befora  They  were  no  longer  Bigid  Separatists.  They  were 
hardly  more  so  than  the  Salem  people,  though  from  their  origin 
they  still  had  to  bear  this  reproach.  The  "  liberty  of  private 
prophesying,"  of  which  the  early  Brownists  made  much,  had 
been  so  modified  and  regulated  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  that  it  was  a 
good  institution  in  the  main.  And  if  Mr.  Bobinson  had  come 
over  with  the  flock,  and  they  had  been  under  his  pastoral  guid- 
ance as  at  Leyden,  there  would  have  been  nothing  objectiona- 
ble in  "the  prophesyings  of  the  gifted  brethren,"  any  more  than 
in  our  modem  conference  meetings,  where  the  brethren  take 
part,  whether  of  the  local  churches  or  of  the  churches  gathered 
in  a  larger  assembly.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Bobinson,  and  their 
life  for  nine  years  without  having  the  pastoral  ofl&ce  filled,  gave 
occasion  for  an  outcropping  of  some  of  the  old  Brownist  ideas, 
and  the  people  up  at  the  Bay  who  were  wealthier,  stronger, 
prouder,  more  worldly,  more  in  love  with  show  and  power, 
looked  a  little  askance  at  these  humble  dwellers  down  at  Ply- 
mouth. But  it  happens  in  this  case,  as  it  has  often  happened  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  ideas  of  those  simple-hearted,  honest. 
Christian  men  at  Plymouth,  have  at  last  conquered.  On  this 
range  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  American  history,  in 
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this  long  conflict  of  opinion  we  have  had  slowly  unfolded  be- 
fore us  a  sublime  illustration  of  those  familiar  words  of  Christ, 
"When  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room,  that 
when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee,  Friend, 
go  up  higher :  then  thou  shalt  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."  That  "worship" — that  rev- 
erence and  praise,  the  men  of  Plymouth  have  now  gained.  In 
their  day  and  generation  they  did  not  think  of  themselves  more 
highly  than  they  ought  to  think,  but  were  willing  to  take  a 
humble  place.  Never  before  have  their  simple  virtues  shone  out 
in  such  brightness.  Never  before  have  we  been  so  disposed  to 
put  honor,  not  only  upon  their  private  characters,  but  upon  their 
ideas — ^their  style  of  thinking  and  acting  in  matters  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  The  Memorial  year  thrqugh  which  we  have  just 
passed,  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  out  the  truth  on  this 
point  before  the  people,  and  settling  the  judgment  of  mankind 
for  the  times  to  come. 

When  life  began  in  the  Bay — ^when  the  machinery  of  so- 
ciety was  set  in  motion  there,  every  thing  was  upon  a  scale  of 
strength  and  vigor,  wholly  unknown  at  Plymouth ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  through  all  those  early  generations,  that  the  people 
at  Boston,  Salem.  Cambridge,  and  the  towns  generally  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, thought  themselves  wiser  and  more  important  per- 
sons than  those  humble  folks  down  in  the  old  colony.  When 
Cotton  Mather  was  writing  his  Magnalia  in  the  years  1695- 
1700,  by  many  expressions  that  drop  out  along  the  narrative, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Plymouth  folks  are  pitied  and  apolo- 
gized for  rather  than  admired.  But  time  has  shown  that  Rob- 
inson, Brewster,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Fuller  and  others,  were 
safer  and  better  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  institutions — on 
forms  of  government  in  Church  and  State — ^than  Cotton,  Hook- 
er, the  Mathers,  and  others — ^the  leading  men  of  the  Bay.  At 
Plymouth,  they  did  not  link  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  to 
church  membership.  They  did  not  persecute  for  opinion's 
sake.  They  were  not  striving  to  see  who  should  be  greatest, 
but  loved  the  idea  of  simple  equality  and  brotherhood.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  instance  in  history,  where  a  fine 
of  £20  had  to  be  imposed  upon  a  man,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
the  office  of  Governor,  if  he  would  not  accept  it     They  had 
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no  difficulties  of  that  kind  in  the  Bay,  and  in  our  times  such 
instances  are  painfully  scarce.  When  the  Synod  of  1662  met, 
and  concocted  the  scheme  of  the  Half-Way-Covenant — that 
fruitful  source  of  mischief  among  us — the  people  of  Plymouth 
had  Uttle  part  in  the  matter.  There  seems  to  have  been  with 
them  a  kind  of  instinctive  perception  that  it  was  all  wrong. 
It  is  very  certain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  grown 
out  of  the  premises  upon  which  they  were  built  Congrega- 
tionalism to-day  has  thoroughly  disowned  many  of  the  features 
of  that  system  of  church  government  embodied  in  the  Cam- 
bridge platform,  which  document  Mr.  Richard  Mather  drew  up, 
though  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  his  illustrious 
father  in-law,  Mr.  John  Cotton.  That  style  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  is  obsolete  in  this  land  to-day.  But  the  Congregationalism 
of  Mr.  John  Robinson — Brownism  corrected  and  improved — is 
very  nearly  the  working  system  of  our  Congregational  churches 
to-day. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  narrow  to  pretend  that  all  wisdom 
came  from  Plymouth — Or  that  our  institutions  in  Church  and 
State  are  modeled  exactly  after  the  Plymouth  pattern.  There 
were  certain  radical  tendencies  there  that  needed  correction,  and 
the  corrective  influences  came  directly  and  indirectly  fixjm  the 
Bay.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  Jihat  the  thinking  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
questions  of  government  and  order  was  much  nearer  the  simple 
Xew  Testament  pattern,  or  in  other  words,  nearer  to  everlasting 
truth,  than  that  which  early  prevailed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony. 

We  left  Gov.  Winthrop  and  his  good  pnstor,  Mr.  John  Wil- 
son, down  at  Plymouth,  Friday  night,  Oct.  26th,  1682 ;  but  we 
have  not  forgotten  them.  What  we  have  written  meanwhiLe,  is 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts,  and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  scene  that 
transpired  on  the  following  Sabbath.  We  are  indebted  to  Win- 
throp for  this  graphic  picture.  In  his  journal  he  speaks  of 
himself  not  in  the  firat  person,  but  as  "the  governour,"  just  as 
though  another  hand  were  writing  it     He  says  : — 

"On  the  Lord's  day  there  was  a  sacrament  which  they  did 
partake  in  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Roger  Williams  (accord- 
ing to  their  custom)  propounded  a  question,  to  which  the  pas- 
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tor,  Mr.  Smith,  spake  briefly ;  then  Mr.  Williams  prophesied  ; 
and  after  the  govemour  of  rlymouth  spake  to  the  question ;  af- 
ter him,  the  elder  (Mr.  Brewster),  then  some  two  or  thi'ee  more 
of  the  congregation.  Then  the  elder  desired  the  govemour  of 
Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Wilson  to  speak  to  it,  which  they  did. 
When  this  was  ended,  the  deacon,  Mr.  Fuller,  put  the  congre- 
gation in  mind  of  their  duty  of  contribution ;  whereupon  the 
govemour  and  all  the  rest,  went  down  to  the  deacon's  seat,  and 
put  into  the  box  and  returned" 

They  were  doubtless  assembled  that  afternoon  in  the  plain 
house  of  public  worship  which  a  traveler  from  England  five 
years  before  had  so  minutely  described  as  follows : — 

"  Upon  the  hill,  they  have  a  large  square  house,  with  a  flat 
roof  made  of  thick  sawn  planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon 
the  top  of  which  they  have  six  cannons  which  shoot  iron  balls 
of  four  or  five  pounds  and  command  the  surrounding  country. 
The  lower  part  they  use  for  their  church  where  they  preach  on 
Sunday  ana  the  usual  holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat  of 
drum,  each  with  his  musket  or  fire-lock,  in  front  of  the 
captain's  door :  they  have  their  cloaks  on  and  place  themselves 
in  order  three  abreast,  and  are  led  by  a  sergeant,  without  beat  of 
drum.  Behind  comes  the  Governor  in  a  long  robe;  beside 
him  on  the  right  hand  comes  the  preacher  with  his  cloak  on ; 
and  on  the  left  hand  the  captain  with  his  side  arms  and  cloak 
on,  and  with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand,  and  so  they  march  in 
good  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms  down  near  him." 

In  this  order  and  with  this  array  they  had  probably  gone  to 
the  meeting-house  on  this  afternoon  of  October,  1632,  except 
that  the  procession  was  so  far  changed  as  to  give  a  place  of 
honor  to  their  worthy  visitors  from  Boston.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
it  is  quite  probable,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  preached  a  sermon  in 
the  morning,  before  the  sacrament  But  the  afternoon  service 
was  one,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  under  the 
leadership  of  Elder  Brewster,  and  which  they  seem  to  have 
continued  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  SmitL  Some  might  fancy 
that  this  style  of  doing  things  would  not  have  consorted  with 
the  notions  of  propriety  entertained  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Gov. 
Winthrop.  But  it  was  in  harmony  essentially  not  only  with 
their  views  but  with  their  practices.  Only  the  year  before, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  had  occasion  to  go  back  to  England  for  a 
season,  we  read  in  Mr.  Winthrop's  Journal  as  follows.  "  About 
10  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Coddington  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  divers  of 
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the  congregation  met  at  the  govemour's,  and  there  Mr.  Wilson 
praying  and  exhorting  the  congregation  to  love,  etc.,  com- 
mended  to  them  the  exercise  of  prophecy  in  his  absence  and 
designed  those  whom  he  thoujht  most  fit  for  it  viz :  thegovernour, 
Mr,  Dudley^  and  Mr,  Nowell  the  elder.  Then  he  desired  the 
govemonr  to  commend  himself  and  the  rest  to  God  by  prayer, 
which  being  done  they  accompanied  him  to  the  boat,  and  so 
they  went  over  to  Charlestown  to  go  by  land  to  the  ship." 

In  this  paragraph  we  have  an  item  of  evidence  showing  what 
we  may  yet  see  more  of,  that  there  was  greater  harmony  ot 
feeling  and  of  action  between  the  Plymouth  people  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  Bay,  before  the  latter  began  the  work  of  mak- 
ing ecclesiastical  systems,  than  there  was  afterwards.  Gov. 
Winthrop  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  plan  of  this  afternoon 
meeting  at  Plymouth,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

Mr.  Boger  Williams  took  charge  of  this  meeting  and  pro- 
pounded the  question  to  be  considered-  Mr.  Williams  came  to 
Salem  the  year  before  in  the  month  of  Feb.,  1681,  and  Mr. 
Higginson  being  dead,  in  April  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Skelton  in  the  ministry.  But  so  radically  did  he  diflfer  from 
the  men  of  Salem,  that  in  six  months  he  was  obliged  to  leave, 
and  he  went  down  to  Plymouth.  Mr.  Eoger  Williams  was  a 
man,  who  moved  across  our  early  history  as  a  disturbing 
influence.  He  was  doubtless  an  uncomfortable  person  to  deal 
with, — had  a  certain  tendency  all  the  while  to  radical  ex- 
ceases — ^but  as  an  honest  fact,  he  was  in  advance  of  the  men  at 
the  Bay,  in  his  principles,  saw  many  truths  clearly  which  they 
did  not  see,  and  was  forever  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  them. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  as  a  kind  of  small  punish- 
ment for  Mr.  Williams's  sins  has  left  his  name  out  from  that  re- 
markable list  of  ministers,  which  he  describes  as  "  one  seven  more 
than  seven  decode  of  persons  "  who  were  in  the  ministry  in  the 
old  world  before  coming  to  these  shores.  Doubtless  it  was 
important  to  keep  the  list  so  that  it  would  be  a  multiple  of  the 
sacred  number  seven,  even  if  a  little  violence  had  to  be  done  to 
the  tratL  Mr.  Boger  Williams's  name  properly  belongs  in  this 
list,  but  it  is  left  out  here,  while  he  is  elsewhere  treated  under 
the  head  of  "  Little  Foxes,"  being  coupled  in  the  same  chapter 
with  the  notorious  Samuel  Gorton. 
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Though  he  was  twice  minister  at  Salem  and  assistant 
minister  at  Plymouth,  Mather  does  not  condescend  to  give  him 
a  place  in  his  ministeral  list 

Driven  out  of  Salem,  he  went  down  to  Plymouth  in  the 
summer  of  1631,  and  here  we  find  him  in  October,  1682.  The 
Pilgrims  could  bear  with  Mr.  Williams  s  peculiarities,  and  see 
the  good  there  was  in  him,  much  better  than  could  the 
Puritans.  He  was  more  at  home  among  them.  His  advanced 
ideas  were  more  kindred  with  theirs,  though  not  in  harmony. 
The  record  of  him  at  Plymouth  is,  on  the  whole,  not  a  dis* 
honorable  one.  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him,  "  Mr.  Boger 
Williams,  a  man  godly  and  zealous,  haying  many  precious  parts, 
but  very  unsettled  in  judgment,  came  over  first  to  the 
Massachusetts:  but  upon  some  discontent  left  the  place  and 
came  hither,  where  he  was  freely  entertained,  according  to  our 
poor  ability,  and  exercised  his  gifts  among  us,  and  after  some 
time  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church,  and  his  teaching 
well  approved ;  for  the  benefit  whereof  I  still  bless  God,  and 
am  thankful  to  him  even  for  his  sharpest  admonitions  and 
reproo&  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  trutL*^  That  was  the 
speech  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Old  Colony,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  what  we  have  before 
sought  to  show,  that  there  was  a  certain  largeness  of  view — a 
catholicity  of  conception — a  fearlessness  about  truth,  among 
those  men  at  Plymouth  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  Bay. 

Morton  in  his  Memorial  gives  the  histoiy  of  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  connection  with  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  as  follows: 
"In  the  year  1634,  Mr.  Roger  Williams  removed  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Salem.  He  had  lived  about  three  years  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  well  accepted  as  an  assistant  in  the  ministry  to 
Mr.  Balph  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  there,  but  by  de- 
grees venting  of  divers  of  his  singular  opinions  and  seeking  to 
impose  them  upon  others,  he  not  finding  such  a  concurrence  as 
he  expected,  he  desired  his  dismission  to  the  Church  of  Salem, 
which,  though  some  were  unwilling  to,  yet  through  the  prudent 
counsel  of  Mr.  Brewster  (the  ruling  elder  there),  *  ''^  the 
Church  of  Plymouth  consented  to  his  dismission,  and  such  as 
did  adhere  to  him  were  also  dismissed  and  removed  with  him, 
or  not  long  after  him,  to  SaleuL" 
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But  the  Salem  people  and  Mr.  Williams  could  not  live  to- 
gether any  better  than  before,  and  he  was  soon  banished  fix>m 
the  colony — escaped  to  Providence,  went  to  England,  and 
retaraed  with  the  charter  of  the  Providence  Plantations.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  man  of  great  fiiults  and  of  great  virtues.  In 
spite  of  his  eccentricities  of  temper,  and  his  oddities  of  opinion, 
he  was  a  man  of  a  penetrating  intellect,  and  of  a  comprehensive 
charity.  Considering  all  that  had  passed,  his  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  people  was  noble,  generous,  forgiv- 
ing. We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  as  a  kind  of  father 
among  the  Baptists  of  this  country,  he  carried  with  him  the 
principles  of  the  early  New  England  Churches  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical government ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  they  are  essentially 
one  with  us,  only  with  a  somewhat  stronger  leaning  toward 
independency. 

In  this  conference  meeting  at  Plymouth,  after  Mr.  Smith  the 
pastor,  and  Mr.  Williams  the  assistant  minister  had  prophesied, 
next  came  Mr.  Bradford,  a  man  of  plain  education,  but  of 
massive  force  and  strength  of  character.  He  had  been  up  to 
Boston,  the  year  before,  on  a  visit  of  courtesy,  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Winthrop  upon  the  arrival  on  these  shores  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  now  he  had  Qovemor  Winthorp  as  his  own  dis- 
tinguished guest  One  has  an  intense  curiosity  to  know  what 
turns  of  thought  the  different  speakers  took  that  afternoon,  but 
this  can  only  be  left  to  conjecture.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Bradford's  words  would  be  simple,  straight-forward,  and  sen- 
sible. The  man  who  was  governor  of  that  colony,  for  thirty-six 
years  from  1621,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Carver,  to  his  own  death 
in  1657,  except  that  by  his  own  "  importunity "  he  prevailed 
npon  the  people  for  three  years  to  appoint  Mr.  Winslow,  and 
two  years  Mr.  Prince ; — one  who  so  commended  himself  for  his 
wisdom  and  executive  ability,  we  may  be  sure,  would  utter 
words  of  weight,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the  business  of 
"  prophesying." 

Next  came  Mr.  Brewster,  a  man  of  so  admirable  a  character, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  his  wortL  Thirty 
years  before  he  was  possessed  of  substantial  wealth  in  England, 
and  was  in  the  line  of  civil  promotion.  At  the  manor-house  of 
Scrooby,  which  he  hired,  the  Church,  of  which  the  Plymouth 
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Pilgrims  were  a  part,  was  organized  in  1602.  Bradford,  in  his 
life  of  Brewster,  says :  "  They  ordinarily  met  at  his  house,  on 
the  Lord*s  day,  which  was  a  manor  of  the  bishop's,  and  with 
great  love  he  entertained  them  when  they  came,  making  pro- 
vision for  them  at  his  great  charge,  and  continued  to  do  so 
while  they  could  stay  in  England."  When  the  Church  tried  to 
take  itself  out  of  England  to  a  place  of  peace,  he,  with  the  rest, 
and  especially  the  leading  men  of  that  little  community,  suffered 
insults  and  abuses,  the  mere  recital  of  which  fires  our  free-bom 
souls  with  indignation.  But  hardly  ever  upon  the  earth  has 
the  Chris^like  spirit  been  better  illustrated  than  in  the  bearing 
of  those  leaders  under  these  aggravated  and  accumulated 
wrongs.  They  *  gave  their  back  to  the  smiters  and  their  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair.'  'When  they  were  reviled, 
they  reviled  not  again.'  *  They  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods.'  They  had  spent  months  in  cold  and  dismal 
prison-houses,  but  they  bore  it  all  meekly,  patiently,  out  of 
their  great  love  to  Him,  *  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  Mr.  Brewster,  when  he 
stood  up  to  speak  that  afternoon  at  Plymouth,  after  this  long 
experience  of  earthly  trial,  was  72  years  old.  But  "  his  bow 
abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob." 

After  Mr.  Brewster  had  spoken,  *'then  some  two  or  three 
more  of  the  congregation  "  spoka  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire 
who  these  two  or  three  were.  They  might  have  been  good 
Deacon  Puller,  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Alden,  or 
they  might  have  been  others. 

Then  the  visitors  from  Boston  were  invited  also  to  show 
their  opinion.  We  have  already  brought  Governor  Winthrop 
fully  into  notice,  and  need  not  do  it  again.  We  cannot  but 
feel,  however,  that  by  his  character  and  habits  of  thought,  by 
the  gentleness  and  unselfishness  of  his  life,  he  was  more 
kindred  with  the  leading  men  at  Plymouth  than  with  the 
leaders  at  the  Bay. 

Of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  only  a  word  need 
be  said.  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  had 
taken  him  to  his  heart  They  were  both  in  the  very  mid-day 
of  life  and  strength,  Mr.  Wilson  being  then  forty-five,  and  Mr. 
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Winthrop  forty-four.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  what  he 
would  say  on  that  Sabbath  afternoon  would  be  wise  and 
gentle,  tender  and  sympathetic. 

But  there  is  one  man  more  brought  to  view  in  this  picture 
who  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  Deacon  Samuel  Fuller.  He 
lived  with  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden  and  came  over  with  the  first  -n 

company  to  Plymouth.  He  was  an  able  and  well  instructed 
physician,  and  was  also  a  well  instructed  Congregationalist. 
When  a  prevailing  sickness  broke  out  at  Salem  in  1629,  among 
the  first  settlers  under  Gov.  Endicott,  they  sent  down  to  Ply- 
mouth for  Dea.  Fuller.  He  came  and  kindly  ministered  to 
their  necessities,  and  besides  had  much  conversation  with  the 
Governor  touching  matters  of  church  organization  and  order. 
On  May  Ilth,  1629,  Grov.  Endicott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford, 
saying,  "  I  acknowledge  myself  much  bound  to  you  for  your 
kind  love  and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us,  and  rejoice 
much  that  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touching  your  judgments  of 
the  outward  form  of  God*s  worship.  It  is,  as  fiEtr  as  I  can  yet 
gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth  ; 
and  the  same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  since 
the  Lord  in  mercy  revealed  himself  unto  me ;  being  far  from 
the  common  report  that  hath  been  spread  of  you  touching  thai  par- 
ticular" 

Three  months  later  than  this  letter,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
the  first  church  of  Salem  was  organized,  and  the  forms  followed 
were  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  conversations  on 
this  subject  between  Gov.  Endicott  and  Dea.  Fuller.  Gov. 
Bradford  was  sent  for  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  first  church  in  the  Bay.  He  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  but  still  reached  the  place  in  season  to  share  in 
the  later  proceedings,  and  give  the  infant  church  the  Eight 
Hand  of  Fellowship.  That  church  rose  into  being  on  princi- 
ples of  thorough  independency.  No  voice  of  previous  eccle- 
siastical authority  called  it  into  life,  but  a  little  company  of 
God's  people  assembled  on  a  wild  shore,  formed  and  created 
it,  under  the  eye  only  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  And 
if  all  the  Bishops  of  England  had  been  present  at  its  birth,  it 
would  not  have  been  any  more  a  true  church  of  God  than  it 
wa& 
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This  is  another  sign  that  the  first  dwellers  at  Plymouth  and 
in  the  Bay  were  more  agreed  in  their  ideas  and  practices  touch- 
ing things  ecclesiastical,  than  was  true  a  few  years  later. 

In  1683  a  vessel  arrived  in  Boston  harbor  from  England,  with 
some  remarkable  men  on  board.  She  had  as  passengers,  John 
Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker,  John  Haynes,  and  Samuel  Stone.  It 
was  a  great  event  on  these  shores  when  that  ship  came  in.  Pal- 
frey, in  his  history,  noticing  the  advent  of  these  four  individu- 
als, says  of  them,  "  they  were  men  of  eminent  capacity  and 
sterling  character,  fit  to  be  concerned  in  the  founding  of  a  State. 
In  all  its  generations  of  worth  and  refinement,  Boston  has 
never  seen  an  assembly  more  illustrious  for  generous  qualities 
and  for  manly  culture  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young 
colony  welcomed  Cotton  and  his  fellow-voyagers  at  Winthrop's 
table."  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  yet  with  the  coming  in 
of  John  Cotton  and  his  companions,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
change  in  the  style  of  thinking  in  the  Bay  about  church  mat- 
tera  He  undertook  to  embody  Congregationalism  into  a  sys- 
tem. He  wrote  his  "Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  his 
"  Way  of  the  Churches,"  &c.  Mr.  Hooker,  as  also  Mr.  Stone, 
agreed  essentially  with  Mr.  Cotton  on  this  subject,  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Mather,  his  son-in-law,  who  soon  followed,  was  also  in 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Through  the  influence  and  labors 
of  these  men,  a  system  of  Congregationalism  grew  into  favor, 
and  at  length  in  1648  passed  in  the  Cambridge  Platform  into 
public  ecclesiastical  law,  which,  in  many  important  features, 
was  totally  unlike  the  simple  independency  of  John  Robin- 
son, as  it  is  also  unlike  the  pattern  shown  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  took  a  long  time  to  wear  that  system  out  and  throw  it 
asida  But  it  is  worn  out  and  thrown  aside  now  in  its  char- 
acteristic features,  completely  and  forever;  and  as  we  have 
before  said,  the  ideas  of  those  calm,  gentle,  hcmest  men  at 
Plymouth  come  to  the  front 

How  grandly  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  oration, 
do  these  men  of  Plymouth  loom  up  before  us  I  their  unmur- 
muring patience  in  the  midst  of  labors  and  trials — their  cahn* 
ness  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  death — ^their  steadfiust  adherence 
to  their  purpose,  so  that  in  the  spring  when  half  of  their  orig- 
inal number  were  gone,  and  the  Mayflower  was  spreading  her 
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white  wings  for  the  return  voyage,  no  one  of  the  living  went 
back  in  her — ^their  spirit  of  forgiveness  under  sorest  provocation 
—their  confidence  in  truth  and  willingness  to  bide  their  time : 
all  these  things  come  up  now  in  review,  and  we  are  drawn  into 
an  iostinctive  love  and  admiration  for  them.  When  Mr.  Win- 
throp  stood  up  to  speak,  these  great,  manly  and  heroic  qualities 
in  the  Pilgrims  acted  upon  him  by  a  kind  of  magnetic  power. 

The  most  powerful  and  thrilling  passage  perhaps  in  his  dis- 
course, was  when  he  pictured  the  scene  on  Clark's  island,  where 
the  third  exploring  party,  in  the  cold  of  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, passed  the  Sabbath. 

^^  But  briefer  still,  and  how  much  more  suggestive  and  sig- 
nificant is  the  entry  of  the  following  day ! — 

*  10.  (20)  of  December,  on  the  Sabbotn  day  wee  rested.* 

I  pause — ^I  pause  for  a  moment — ^at  that  most  impressive 
record.  Among  all  the  marvelous  conciseness  and  tersenesses 
of  a  Thucydides  or  a  Tacitus— condensing  a  whole  chapter  of 
philosophy,  or  the  whole  character  of  an  individual  or  a  people, 
into  the  compass  of  a  motto — ^I  know  of  nothing  terser  or  more 
condensed  than  this  ;  nor  anything  which  develops  and  ex- 
pands, as  we  ponder  it,  into  a  fuller  or  finer  or  more  character- 
istic picture  of  those  whom  it  describes.  '  On  the  Sabbath  day 
we  rested.'  It  was  no  mere  secular  or  physical  rest.  The  day 
before  had  sufficed  for  that  But  alone,  upon  a  desert  island, 
in  the  depths  of  a  stormy  winter;  well-nigh  without  food, 
wholly  witnout  shelter  ;  after  a  week  of  such  experiences,  such 
exposure  and  hardship  and  suffering,  that  the  bare  recital  at  this 
hour  almost  freezes  our  blood;  without  an  idea  that  the  morrow 
should  be  other  or  better  than  the  day  before;  with  every  con- 
ceivable motive  on  their  own  account,  and  on  account  of  those 
whom  they  had  left  in  the  ship,  to  lose  not  an  instant  of  time, 
but  to  hasten  and  hurry  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  exploration  which  they  had  undertaken — ^they  still  *  remem- 
bered the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'  *  On  the  Sabbath  day 
we  rested.' 

It  does  not  require  one  to  sympathize  with  the  extreme  Sab- 
batarian strictness  of  Pilgrim  or  r  uritan,  in  order  to  be  touch^ 
by  the  beauty  of  such  a  record  and  of  such  an  exampla  I 
know  of  no  monument  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, which  would  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
reverence  an  implicit  and  heroic  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  Gtxlf  than  would  an  unadorned  stone  on  yonder 
Clark's  Island,  with  the  simple  inscription,  *  20  Dec.,  1620 — On 
the  Sabbath  day  we  rested.'   There  is  none  to  which  I  would  my- 
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self  more  eagerly  contribute.  But  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
penny  contnbutions  of  the  Sabbath  School  children  of  all  de- 
nominations throughout  the  land,  among  whom  that  beautiful 
Jubilee  Medal  has  just  been  distributed. 

And  wh;it  added  interest  is  ^ven  to  that  record,  what  added 
force  to  that  example,  by  the  mimediate  sequel !  The  record 
of  the  very  next  day  runs,  *  On  Monday  we  sounded  the  harbor 
and  found  it  a  very  good  harbor  for  our  shipping ;  we  marched 
also  into  the  land,  and  found  divers  comfielos  and  little  running 
brooks,  a  place  very  good  for  situation  ;  so  we  returned  to  our 
ship  again  with  good  news  to  the  rest  of  our  people,  which  did 
much  comfort  their  hearts.' " 

And  how  grandly  in  the  following  passage  does  Mr.  Win- 
throp  bring  out  an  old  truth,  that  will  remain  a  truth  in  spite 
of  all  carping  and  eflForts  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  make  no  apology,  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Eimland, 
for  having  kept  always  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  I  have 
attemped  to  draw,  the  religious  aspects  and  incidents  of  the 
event  we  have  come  to  commemorata     Whatever  civil  or 

EoliticaJ  accompaniments  or  consequences  that  event  may  have 
a3,   it  was  in   its  rise  and  progress,   in  its  inception   and 
completion,  eminently  and  exclusively  a  religious  movement 
The  Pilgrims  left  Scrooby  as  a  church.     They  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam and  in  Leyden  as  a  church.     They  embarked  in  the 
Mayflower  as  a  church.     They  came  to  New  England  as  a 
church;    and    Morton,    at    the    close  of   the  introduction  to 
Bradford's  Histon^,  as  given  by  Dr.  Young  in  his  chronicles, 
entitles  it  *  The  Church  of  Chnst  at  Plymouth  in  New  Eng- 
land, first  begun  in  Old  England,  and  carried  on  in  Holland 
and  Plymouth  aforesaid.'     They  had  no  license,  indeed,  from 
either  rope  or  Primate.     It  was  a  church  not  only  without  a 
bishop,  but  without  even  a  pastor ;  with  only  a  layman  to  lead 
their  devotions  and  administer  their  discipline;     A  grand  lay- 
man he  was, — ^Elder  Brewster :  it  would  be  well  for  the  world 
if  there  were  more  laymen  like  him,  at  home  and  abroad.     In 
yonder  Bay,  it  is  true,  before  setting  foot  on  Cape  Cod  they 
entered  into  a  compact  of  civil  government ;  but  the  reason 
expressly  assigned  for  so  doing  was,  that  ^  some  of  the  strangere 
amongst  them  (i  c,  not  Leyden  men,  but  adventurers  who 
joinea  them  in  England^  had  let  fall  in  the  ship  that  when  they 
came  ashore  they  would  use  their  own  liberty,  for  none  had 
power  to  command  them,'  or,  as  elsewhere  statra,  because  they 
nad  observed  *  some  not  well  affected  to  unity  and  concoid,  but 
gave  some  appearance  of  fisu^tion.'    They  came  as  a  Church; 
all  else  was  incidental,  the  result  of  circumstances,  a  protec* 
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tion  against  outsiders.     They  came  to  secure  a  place  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own   conscience,  free 
from  the  molestations   and  persf^cutions   which  thej  had  en- 
countered   in  Efigland;   and  free,  too,   from  the  uncongenial 
surroundings,    the   irregular  habits  of  life,  the   strange   and 
uncouth  language,  the  licentiousness  of  youth,  the   manifold 
temptations  and    *the    n^lect  of  observation  of  the   Lord's 
day  as  a  Sabbath,'   which  they  had  so  lamented  in  Holland. 
\Ve  cannot   be   too  often   reminded   that  it  was   religion 
which  effected  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  England. 
All  other  motives  had  failed.     Commerce,  the  fisheries,  the  hope 
of  discoverinff  mines,  the  ambition  of  founding  Colonies,  all 
had  been  tried,  and  all  had  failed.     But  the  Pilgrims  asked  of 
God;  and   *He  gave  them  the  heathen  for  their  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  their  possession.'     Ee- 
ligious  £dth  and  fear,  religious  hope  and  trust, — the    fear  of 
God,  the  love  of  Christ,  an  assured  laith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  an  assured  hope  of  a  life  of  bliss  and  blessedness  to  come, — 
these,  and  these  alone,  proved  sufficient  to  animate  and  strengthen 
them  for  the  endurance  of  all  the  toils  and  trials  which  such  an 
enterprise  involved.     Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  if  the  comer- 
stone  of  New  England  was  indeed  laid  by  the  PUgrim  Fathers, 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  to-day,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion they  laid  it ;  and  whatever  others  may  have  built  upon 
it  since,  or  may  build  upon  it  hereafter, — *go1d,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  najr,  stubble,' — God  forbid  that  on  this  anniver- 
sary the  foundation  should  be  ignored  or  repudiated !" 

But  we  must  turn  briefly  to  notice  that  other  orator  whose 
name  stands  in  our  title  and  who,  on  that  day,  in  our  great  na- 
tional metropolis,  also  uttered  some  noble  and  impressive  words. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Emerson,  from  his  peculiar 
studies, — ^his  habits  of  thought  and  of  life,  would  have  felt 
himself  unfitted  and  almost  incapacitated  for  a  task  like  this, — 
that  having  so  far  departed  from  the  institutions  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  fathers,  he  would  have  been  poorly  prepared  to 
interpret  them  to  this  living  generation-  But  he  appears  to 
have  undertaken  the  task  cheerfully,  and  in  the  performance  of 
it,  he  certainly  acquitted  himself  most  creditably.  It  was  a 
good  thing  on  the  whole  to  bring  such  a  man,  after  his  long 
wanderings  in  the  ideal  realms,  back  to  earth  and  to  Plymouth 
Kock — to  set  him  face  to  face  before  such  men  as  Bradford, 
Carver,  Winslow,  and  Brewster — to  let  him  look  fairly  into 
their  eyes  and  see  what  he  had  to  say  for  them  and  for  himself. 
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The  Pilgrims  worshiped  in  a  very  plain,  narrow,  low-roofed 
temple  as  we  have  seen,  and  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  very  large  and 
open  one.  But  as  nobody  found  more  piety  in  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  when  he  once  undertook  the 
search,  so  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have  as  hearty  admiration  for 
the  Pilgrims  as  any  of  us. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  for  some  years  now,  he  has  had 
more  to  do  with  this  world,  and  the  goings  on  of  our  common 
life,  than  formerly.  Ever  since  he  wrote  his  book  on  England 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  people  and  institutions,  it 
has  been  very  manifest  that  his  thoughts  were  not  all  in  the 
clouds,  but  that  he  could  deal  in  a  manly  and  earthly  fashion 
with  solid  Anglo  Saxon  facts.  We  saw  no  better  speech 
reported  at  the  opening  of  our  late  war  than  the  one  Mr. 
Emerson  made  to  his  fellow-citizens  on  the  old  revolutionary 
camping-ground  of  Concord.  And  since  these  things  have 
transpired,  we  should  have  felt  it  entirely  safe,  as  the  committee 
at  New  York  did,  that  he  should  stand  in  that  city,  before  the 
New  England  Society  on  the  fifth  semi-centennial  of  the  landing, 
as  the  chief  speaker,  and  undertake  the  work  of  making  known 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Fathers  to  the  "generations 
following." 

Aside  from  certain  seeming  disqualifications  already  hinted 
at,  Mr.  Emerson  has  peculiar  gifts  and  power  for  such  an 
undertaking.  That  calm,  quiet,  penetrative  style  of  his, 
searching  all  the  while  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  marrow  and 
heart  of  things,  in  kindred  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim 
leaders,  that  keen  analysis,  by  which  he  disentangles  and 
exhibits  the  elements  going  to  make  the  greatness  of  individual 
and  national  life,  finds  natural  exercis^  and  play,  in  a  theme 
like  this.  His  oration  was  very  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Winthrop's 
— ^had  not  its  sweep  and  compass  and  commanding  energy  as  a 
whole ;  but  there  are  single  passages  in  it  which  are  perhaps 
more  finely  wrought,  more  delicate  in  their  touch,  more  subtle 
in  their  power,  than  any  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Winthrop*&  What 
a  mass  of  history  and  historical  thought  is  crowded  for  example, 
into  the  following  passage. 

"  The  growth  of  nations  is  not  for  the  most  part  continuous, 
but  intermittent  by  successive  leaps ;  but  this  nation  is  excep- 
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tioDaL    It  has  moved  as  the  sea  does ;  here  are  calms,  and 
there  are  storms ;  but  the  great  tidal- wave  never  stops  until  it 
reaches  the  bounds  of  the  oontinent     We  have  in  the  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  outlived  the  rise  and  fell  of  many  dynasties. 
Great  destinies  ctow  of  their  impediments  as  well  or  better, 
correct  their  femts,  and  draw  new  might  out  of  them.     It  is  a 
great  work  this  people  has  accomplished,  for  it  has  taken  so 
much  time  to  do  it     These  men,  these  citizens,  these  planters 
at  the  little  sandy  Plymouth  tried  the  crucial  experiment  of 
many  feilures  of  great  nations,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Holland, 
and  of  England,  some  of  them  under  renowned  leaders  and 
backed   by  kings,  to   get  a    footing   nearest  to  Europe  on 
this  continent,   and  all  failing,  these  poor  English  outcasts, 
without  the  aid  of  their  government,   nay,   in   spite  of  its 
jealousy   and  enmity,  bv  the  mieht  Af  their  virtue  and  bv 
the  diligencfe  of  their  hands,  ana  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
have  to-day  carried  their  plantation  to  its  perfect  success,  and 
showed  mankind  how  the  work  could  be  done.     It  was  on  a 
small  scale ;  they  were  few  in  number ;  the  land  on  which  they 
lighted  waa  a  sandj  desert ;  it  has  never  grown  to  a  large  popu- 
lation or  to  a  fruitful  country,  but  all  the  more  praise  to  them 
that  against  these  disadvantages,  they  did  by  their  good  sense 
and  their  sublime  virtue,  teacm  mankind  how  to  overcome  all 
the  evils  that  flesh  Ls  heir  to,  and  build  a  free,  honest,  and 
happy  republic  on  a  desert  shora     Their  example  was  fruitful 
exce«lingly.     They  built  year  after  year.     As  the  news  of  their 
settlement,  their  stability  and  success  reached  Europe,  new 
colonies  arrived.     They  built  Salem,   Boston;   they  peopled 
Connecticut ;  they  peopled  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  ana  Rhode 
Island  ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  sent  out  their  numbers  and  posterity 
from  the  ftirthest  East  to  the  ftirthest  West     Gentlemen  and 
ladies,  you  know  that  lately  a  careful  study  of  English  history 
has  shown  a  distinction  among  those  earlier  settlers  which  adds 
to  the  honor  of  Plymouth.     The  English  reformers  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  were  of  two  classes,  called  the  Puritans  and 
the  Brownists  or  Separatists.     After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  Brownists  or  Separatists  resisted  the  Established  Church, 
held  that  the  Church  was  a  spiritual  association,  Christ  being 
its  head.    The  Puritans,  returning  from  exile  after  Elizabeth 
had  settled  the  Establishment,  were    disappointed    that  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  not  carriea  further,  but  most 
of  them,  the  Puritans,  accepted  the  changes  that  had  been  made, 
except  royal  supremacy  and  uniformity  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
these  men  remaining  within  the  Church.     Elizabeth  made  it 
treason    to  worship  except  in  accordance  with  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  Separatists  were  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
John    Scopping,   alias  Thatcher,   was  executed  at  Bury-St- 
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Edmonds,  and  great  was  the  behavior  of  John  Fleming,  a  Welsh- 
man, executed  by  Archbishop  Whitcliflfe  in  1593.  These 
Separatists  are  the  originators  and  settlera  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  flight — their  death  was 
sure  ,if  they  remamed  in  England.  John  Robinson,  pastor  of 
Scrooby,  William  Brewster,  and  William  Bradford,  Governor, 
of  Plymouth,  these  were  Separatists.  Later,  under  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  the  Puritans  also  came  under  persecution,  and  then 
they  formed  the  compact  to  go  to  America  In  1628  the  Pu- 
ritans said,  'we.don^t  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from 
the  corruptions  in  it'  The  fathers  of  Plymouth  were  not  Pu- 
ritans, but  Brownists  and  Separatists,  and  commonly  called  by 
distinction  Pilgrims  because  there  was  nothing  but  pilgrimage 
or  flight  before  them,  while  those  who  settled  later,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  settlers  of  Boston  in  ten  years  later,  Gov.  Winthrop 
and  Dudley  and  others,  were  Puritans." 

In  what  is  here  said  about  the  Separatists,  &c.,  Mr.  Emerson 
dwells  upon  a  point  which  is  quite  familiar  to  all  those  who 
have  made  our  ecclesiastical  history  a  study.  It  is  announced 
here  as  if  it  were  something  in  the  way  of  a  late  discovery. 
This  is  not  so,  as  we  understand  it,  though  it  is  trucj  that  the 
dLstinction  between  the  people  of  Plymouth  (the  Brownists  or 
Separatists)  and  the  people  of  the  Bay  (the  Puritans)  has  been 
made  of  late,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  much  more  clear 
than  formerly.  But  Mr.  Bmeraon's  statement  is  lacking  in  cer- 
tain modifications  which  ought  to  have  been  annexed,  and 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  in  the  course  of 
this  Article,  but  which  may  be  briefly  repeated.  Long  before 
the  Pilgrims  left  Leyden,  Mr.  Bobinson  had  changed  his  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  Eigid  Separation,  and  had  led  his  people 
in  the  same  way.  The  words  which  Mr.  Emerson  has  quoted, 
are  found  in  the  touching  speech  of  Mr.  Higginson,  first  minis- 
ter of  Salem,  uttered  on  board  the  ship,  to  the  little  group 
gathered  around  him,  as  the  shores  of  their  native  England 
were  fitst  receding  from  the  view.  But  those  words  would 
have  expressed  Mr.  Robinson's  feeling,  and  that  of  the  leading 
men  of  Plymouth  at  the  time  of  their  coming  here,  just  as  truly 
as  they  expressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Higginson.  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  journals  of  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  do  they 
bear  the  strongest  testimony  against  what  had  before  been 
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called  Bigid  Separation.  A  few  sentences  culled  here  and  there 
from  "  Winslow's  Brief  Narrative,"  will  make  this  whole  matter 
plain.  He  is  answering  this  very  charge,  that  the  Plymouth 
people  as  represented  by  Mr.  Bobinson  are  Brownists  and 
Rigid  Separatista  He  says,  "For  his  (Mr.  Robinson's)*  doc- 
trine, I  living  three  years  under  his  ministry  before  we  began 
the  work  of  plantation  in  New  England,  it  was  always  against 
separation  firom  any  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  *  *  ever  hold- 
ing forth  how  wary  persons  ought  to  be  in  separating  fix)m  a 
Church ;  and  that  till  Christ  the  Lord  departed  wholly  from  it, 
man  ought  not  to  leave  it,  only  to  bear  witness  against  the 
corruption  that  was  in  it     *    *    * 

"  T  is  true,  I  confess,  he  was  more  rigid  in  his  course  and  way 
at  first  than  towards  his  latter  end;  for  his  study  was  peace 
and  union,  so  far  as  might  agree  with  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  for  schism  and  division  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  more  hateful  to  him.  *  *  *  If  any  joining  to  us  formerly, 
either  when  we  lived  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  or  since  we  came 
to  New  England,  have  with  the  manifestation  of  their  fiiith  and 
profession  of  holiness,  held  forth  these  with  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  I  have  divers  times,  both  in  the  one  place 
and  the  other,  heard  either  Mr.  Bobinson  our  pastor,  or  Mr. 
Brewster  our  elder,  stop  them  forthwith,  showing  that  we 
required  no  such  thing  at  their  hands,  but  only  to  hold  forth 
futh  in  Christ  Jesus,  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  submission 
to  every  ordinance  and  appointment  of  God." 

And  Mr.  Bobinson  himself  in  a  little  book  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  says,  "For  myself,  thus  I  believe  with  my 
heart  before  God,  and  profess  with  my  tongue,  and  have  before 
the  world,  that  I  have  one  and  the  same  faith,  hope,  spirit, 
baptism  and  Lord  which  I  had  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
none  other ;  that  I  esteem  so  many  in  that  Church,  of  what 
state  or  order  soever,  as  are  truly  partakers  of  that  faith  (as  I 
account  many  thousands  to  be)  for  my  Christian  brethren,  and 
myself  a  fellow  member  with  them  of  that  one  mystical  body 
of  Christ  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Winslow,  after  he  had  gone  through  all  needful  proofs, 
showing  that  they  were  not  rigid  separatists  (i.  e.,  holding  no 
communion  with  other  churches)  says  in  conclusion, — "  I  say  if 
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we  must  still  suflFer  such  reproach,  notwithstanding  our  charity 
towards  them  who  will  not  be  in  charity  with  us,  God's  will  be 
done." 

Bating  this  point  which  was  a  little  obscured  in  the  quotation 
given  £rom  Mr.  Emerson,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  solid 
history  packed  away  in  those  brief  sentence& 

But  the  most  impressive  and  characteristic  passage  to  us  in 
his  oration,  is  the  following : — 

"  The  dangers  of  the  wilderness  were  unexplored,  and  at  that 
time  the  terrors  of  witchcraft,  of  evil  spirits,  still  clouded  the 
idea  of  God  in  the  mind  of  the  Purist  The  leaders,  however, 
were  educated,  polite  persons,  men  of  mark,  good  estate,  and 
still  more,  elevated  by  devout  lives.  As  cloud  on  cloud,  as 
snow  on  snow,  as  the  bird  on  air,  as  the  planet  rests  on  space  in 
its  flight,  so  do  natures  of  men  and  their  institutions  rest  on 
thoughts.  The  pure  truth  was  not  to  be  guessed  fix)m  the  rude 
vizard  under  which  it  went  masquerading.  The  common  eye 
cannot  tell  the  bird  by  seeing  the  egg,  nor  distinguish  the  pure 
truth  from  the  grotesque  tenet  which  shields  it  So  these  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  middle  ages,  still  obscuring  their  reason,  were 
filled  with  Christian  thought  They  had  a  culture  of  their  own. 
They  read  Thomas  k  Kempis  ana  Bunyan.  Thev  were  the 
idealists  of  England — the  most  religious  in  a  rehgious  era. 
Who  can  read  the  fiery  ejaculations  of  St  Augustine — a  man 
of  almost  as  clear  sight  as  any  other — of  Thomas  si  Kempis, 
of  Bunyan,  without  feelinff  not  so  much  the  culture  as  the 
higher  life  they  owed  to  the  promptings  of  this  sentiment? 
Who  can  read  the  highest  diaries  of  Englishmen  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  later,  without  a  sigh  that  we  write  no 
diaries  to-day?  Who  shall  restore  to  us  the  odoriferous  Sab- 
baths which*  made  this  humble  roof  a  sanctuary  ?  I  trace  to 
this  religious  sentiment  and  its  culture,  great  and  salutary  re- 
sults to  the  character  of  the  people  of  New  England.  Culture 
of  the  intellect  in  the  first  place.  It  was  these  men,  who  five 
years  after  their  landing  in  Boston,  founded  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Many  and  rich  are  the  fruits  of  that  simple  statute  of  the 
governing  Court  of  Massachusetts,  *  ordered,  to  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  that 
every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  fifty 
households,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  the  children  to  reaJl 
and  write,'  and  so  forth ;  *and  when  they  shall  have  increased 
to  a  hundred  families,  that  they  shall  setup  a  grammar  school,' 
to  the  end  that  they  should  be  fitted  for  tne  University.  The 
laborious  and  rude  population  of  New  England  always  some- 
what   leaned  to  grace  and  elegance;    you  sometimes  meet 
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among  them  that  refinement  which  no  education  or  habit  of 
stad^  can  bestow,  which  makes  the  elegance  of  wealth  look 
stupid,  and  unites  itself  by  a  natural  affinity  to  the  highest 
minds  of  the  world  ;  which  nourishes  itself  on  Dante,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Milton,  and  whatever  is  pure  and  sublime  on 
earth ;  which  gave  hospitality  in  that  country  to  the  spirit  of 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  t©  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
before  his  genius  found  welcome  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  religious  spirit  to  be  the  most  refining  of  all 
mfluenc^i.  No  external  advantages,  no  culture  of  the  tastes, 
no  habit  of  command,  no  association  with  the  elegant,  or  even 
depth  of  affection  can  bestow  that  delicacy  and  that  grandeur 
of  bearing  which  belong  only  to  the  mind  accustomed  to  celes- 
tial conversation — all  else  is  but  gilt  and  cosmetics  beside  this, 
as  expressed  in  every  look  and  gesture.  As  Dante  said : 
*  Heat  cannot  be  separated  fix)m  fire,  or  beauty  from  the  eter- 
nal,' and  this  sentiment  gives  a  rich  purpose  to  generous  and 
manly  schemea'' 

What  is  here  said  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  Beet- 
hoven, may,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  said  with  equal  if  not  greater 
truth  of  Tennyson.  New  England  felt  the  strange  beauty  and 
fskscination  of  his  "Morte  d*  Arthur,"  "Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men," '* Palace  of  Art,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  "The  Two  Voices," 
and  the  like,  before  he  had  gotten  to  himself  any  great  name  in 
his  own  land.  The  number  of  persons  on  these  shores  that  are 
entirely  familiar  to-day  with  his  longer  and  his  shorter  pieces— 
bis  little  sparkling  gems  of  song — ^his  solemn  and  slow-moving 
"  In  Memoriam,"  his  stately  Idyls  like  the  "  Elaine"  and 
"Enid,"  is  far  greater  probably  than  in  his  own  country. 

When  Mr.  Emerson  strikes  this  thought  of  the  elevating 
power  which  habitual  converse  with  God  and  unseen  things  has 
upon  the  character  of  a  people,  he  does  it  with  a  dignity  of  one 
of  the  old  prophets.  His  words  lift  the  soul  at  once  into  its 
native  air.  It  is  the  touch  of  a  master,  and  all  serious  and 
thuiking  people  who  heard  those  sentences  fall  from  his  lips,  or 
who  have  since  read  them,  will  not  soon  lose  the  impression 
they  are  fitted  to  make.  Mr.  Emerson  began  his  public  life  as 
a  minister,  and  if  he  would  always  deal  in  truths  as  elevating 
and  inspiring  as  these,  we  would  wish  him  to  turn  preacher 
again.  Especially  in  this  generation  when  so  many  of  its  so- 
called  wise  men  are  trying  to  lead  us  away  from  a  personal  God 
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and  from  the  hopes  of  a  personal  immortality,  it  should  be 
sounded  in  their  ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  their  deluded  follow- 
ers, that  it  is  not  by  such  philosophy  that  great  nations  are 
builty  but  it  is  by  such  philosophy  that  great  nations  are  destroyed. 
Had  those  men  of  Plymouth  not  fed  upon  more  heavenly  and 
angelic  food  than  the  materialism  with  which  many  are  now 
trying  to  feed  the  people,  there  would  have  been  no  after  tri- 
umphs to  record.  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Emerson  might  have 
foreborne  their  splendid  orations,  and  our  Article  have  remained 
unwritten.  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedetb  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man 
live." 
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Abticlk  II.— the  sign  LANGUAGK 

The  sign  language  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen.  As  it  is 
addressed  to  the  eye,  it  is  by  the  eye  alone  that  it  can  be  fully 
understood-  An  hour  spent  in  one  of  our  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  would  do  more  towards  imparting  a  correct 
knowledge  of  it,  than  the  most  elaborate  essay. 

The  grand  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  signs  is  re- 

semblanca     Words,  except  in  a  few  disputed  cases,  are  entirely 

arbitrary  in  their  signification.     They  bear  no  likeness  to  the 

objects  or  ideas  which  they  represent     But  signs,  as  used  by 

deaf  mutes,  are  nothing  without  a  resemblance,  more  or  less 

apparent,  to   the  thing  signified.     The  untaught  deaf  mute 

instinctively  seeks  some  likeness  by  which  to  suggest  to  another 

mind  the  object  which  is  in  his.     He  will  picture  its  form,  or 

mark  its  height,  or  imitate  its  motions,  or  he  may  do  what  he 

sees  others  do  in  connection  with  it     Thus,  he  snaps  his  fingers 

and  pats  his  thigh  to  signify  a  dog ;  he  holds  imaginary  reins 

in  his  hands  and  puts  himself  into  an  erect  attitude  to  indicate 

driving ;  putting  two  fingers  astride  a  third,  with  appropriate 

motion,  he  represents  horse-back  riding.     Or  he  may  suggest 

an  object  by  imitating  its  effects.     Thus,  to  represent  spirits  of 

ammonia  he  withdraws  the  cork  slowly  from  an  imaginary  vial 

applied  to  his  nose,  and  throws  his  head  suddenly  backwards. 

So  in  suggesting  an  onion,  he  holds  himself  at  a  distance  while 

peeling  it,  and  with  many  closings  and  openings  of  his  eyes  in 

dicates  the  distress  it  occasions.     A  man  is  described  by  putting 

a  hat  upon  the  head  and  indicating  the  height  of  the  wearer ;  a 

boy  by  the  same  sign,  with  such  indication  of  height  as  the  age 

may  require.     A  woman  is  the  bonnet  person — contracted  for 

convenience  in  rapid  communication  into  the  mere  sign  of  the 

string  as  it  comes  down  upon  the  cheek — with  the  indication  of 

height  as  before.     Love  is  represented  by  placing  both  hands 

with  strong  pressure  upon  the  heart     Joy,  by  a  beaming  face, 

and  by  patting  the  hand  upon  the  heart  to  indicate  its  rapid 

beatinga    For  sorrow,  besides  the  mournful  countenance  which 

would  indicate  it,  the  closed  hand  is  passed  slowly  over  the 
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heart,  to  show  that  it  is  heavy  with  pain.  Astonishment,  fear, 
hope,  de^air,  desire,  anger,  pity,  disgust,  all  have  their  modes 
of  outward  manifestation ;  and  it  is  by  giving  free  play  to  mo- 
tions, attitudes,  and  expressions,  such  as  nature  prompts,  that 
they  are  represented  in  signa 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  some  of  thesa  Fear, 
with  blanched  countenance,  shrinks  backward  fit>m  the  place 
of  danger.  Boldness,  with  firm  muscle  and  erect  bearing, 
presses  forward.  Shame,  with  a  face  suffused  with  crimson^ 
hangs  the  head  In  hatred,  the  hands  are  placed  upon  the 
heart,  and  then  with  open  palms  some  imaginary  object  is 
pushed  violently  away.  Anger  is  represented  by  the  sudden 
mounting  of  the  blood.  Desire  extends  the  hands  forward  and 
works  the  fingers,  as  if  struggling  to  take  hold  of  the  object 
sought  Hope  places  the  right  hand  extended  &r  forward,  and 
the  other  pointing  to  it  and  working  to  reach  it  as  in  desire,  the 
eye  meanwhile  being  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  on  the  hand  more 
remote.  In  pity,  the  countenance,  full  of  sympathy,  looks 
toward  the  object  of  its  compassion,  and  puts  out  the  hand,  as 
if  tenderly  touching  it  Different  countries  and  nations  have 
signs  by  which  they  are  designated.  Thus,  Spain  is  the  cloak 
country.  The  Jews  are  the  bearded  people.  Asia  is  indicated 
by  the  almond-shaped  eyes ;  Greece  by  the  straight  nose.  The 
sign  for  GK>d  is  made  by  pointing  upward  and  bowing  the  head 
reverently.  The  pierced  hands  denote  Christ  A  prophet  is 
one  who  sees  friture  events  while  his  eyes  are  covered,  that  is, 
who  sees  with  his  mind. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  these  individual  descrip- 
tions. Our  purpose  was  to  speak  of  the  langiuzge  of  sig^is^  of  its 
structure  and  general  features,  and  more  especially  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  spoken  languages  of  the  world.  Bepresenting,  then, 
signs  by  words^  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  can  represent 
them  on  paper,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sign 
language  as  it  is  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  power  and 
grace  of  the  language  will,  of  course,  be  wholly  wanting  in  such 
a  representation  of  it  It  should  be  understood  also  that  the 
words  employed  to  represent  signs  do  not  adequately  represent 
them.  They  can  give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  peculiar  action 
or  look  which  constitute  the  sign,  and  but  a  meager  idea  even 
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of  its  import  With  these  explanatioss,  we  will  take  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  trans* 
kte  it  into  the  sign  language. 

Once,  man  one,  sons  two.  Son  younger  say,  Father  property 
your  divide :  part  my,  me  give.  Father  so.— Son  each,  part  his 
give.  Days  few  after,  son  younger  money  all  take,  country  far 
go,  money  spend,  wine  drink,  food  nice  eat  Money  by  and  by 
gone  alL  Country  everywhere  food  little :  son  hungry  very. 
Go  seek  man  any,  me  hire.  Gentleman  meet  Gentleman  son 
send  field  swine  feed.  Son  swine  husks  eat,  see — ^self  husks  eat 
want — cannot — ^husks  him  give  nobody.  Son  think,  say,  Fa- 
dier  my,  servants  many,  bread  enough,  part  give  away  can — ^I 
none — starve,  die.  I  decide :  Father  I  go  to,  say  I  bad,  God  dis- 
obey, you  disobey — ^name  my  hereafter  son,  no— I  unworthy — 
You  me  work  give  servant  lika  So  son  begin  go.  Father  far 
look :  son  see,  pity,  run,  meet,  embrace.  Son  Father  say,  I  bad, 
you  disobey,  Gkxi  disobey — ^name  my  hereafter  sony  no — ^I  un- 
worthy. But  Father  servants  call,  command  robe  best  bring, 
son  put  on,  ring  finger  put  on,  shoes  feet  put  on,  calf  fat  bring, 
kill  We  all  eat,  merry.  Why.  Son  this  my  formerly  dead, 
now  alive :  formerly  lost,  now  found :  rejoice. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  in  the  sign  language,  judging 
firom  this  specimen  of  it,  is  its  very  scanty  allusion  to  time. 
Even  the  present  tense,  which  seems  to  be  used  in  the  narrative, 
is  not  BO  used — ^it  is  merely  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  was  em- 
ployed because  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of  time. 
All  actions,  while  taking  place,  are,  indeed,  present,  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  this  in  the  sign  language.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  narrative  the  time  is  fixed — "  once" — and  no  further 
allusion  is  made  to  it  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  sign  lan- 
guage is  incapable  of  expressii^  time.  It  can  and  does  express 
all  the  tenses  whenever  circumstances  require.  But  it  does  not, 
like  verbal  language,  repeat  the  intimation  of  time  with  every 
action  throughout  the  narrativ& 

The  next  thing  observable  in  the  sign  language,  as  it  appears 
m  this  illustration  of  it,  is  that  there  are  many  words  in  spoken 
language  which  are  not  represented  or  expressed  in  signs. 
There  are  no  conjunctions,  for  examples  The  various  time  con- 
nectives, such  as  when  and  then,  have  no  place  naturally  in  the 
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sign  language.  Instead  of  "  When  I  have  eaten  dinner  I  will 
go  to  the  city,"  or,  "After  dinner  I  will  go  to  the  city,"  we  say 
in  signs,  "Dinner  done,  I  city  go." 

Thirdly,  inversion,  or  the  placing  of  the  object  before  the 
action,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  striking  feature  of  the  sign  language. 
That  in  this  respect  it  follows  the  method  in  which  ofl  minds 
conceive  of  objects  and  actions,  we  have  no  doubt.  Take  this 
as  an  illustration,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  proof  of  the  point 
Suppose  I  strike  a  board.  I  do  not  strike  the  vacant  air,  seeing 
nothing,  and  having  no  idea  of  anything  before  me  until  after 
I  have  struck,  when  suddenly  a  board  rises  up  to  receive  the 
blow.  I  first  see  the  board,  I  intend  to  strike  it,  and  with  it  be- 
fore my  sight,  I  strika  In  exact  conformity  with  this  necessary 
order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  in  describing  this  in  signs  we  say, 
"la  board  strika" 

Beautiful,  expressive,  and  truly  natural,  however,  as  is  this 
vernacular  of  the  deaf  mute,  it  yet  has  not  always  been  suffi- 
ciently trusted  in,  even  by  his  instructors ;  and  we  must  now 
present  to  our  readers  a  very  different  pictura  To  the  Abb^ 
Sicard,  head  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris,  these  natural 
signs,  with  their  scanty  reference  to  time,  the  absence  of  con- 
junctions and  other  connectives,  and  their  inversions,  seemed 
little  better  than  chaoa  He  regarded  the  difference  in  structure 
between  the  sign  language  and  spoken  language  as  so  great,  that 
the  one  could  by  no  possibility  be  translated  into  the  other 
without  some  intermediate  language  to  bridge  the  gulf.  He 
had  also  the  notion  that  words  could  not  be  made  available  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  except  as  they  were  first  associated  with 
some  sign  or  physical  imaga 

With  these  views,  he  proceeded  to  construct  a  new  language 
of  signs,  the  leading  features  of  which  were  two.  First,  to  find 
and  fix  a  sign  for  every  word  of  spoken  language ;  and  second, 
to  express  or  gesticulate  the  signs  thus  prepared,  in  the  order  of 
spoken  language.  It  is  obvious  that  signs,  whatever  their  char- 
acter, could  not  become  associated  with  words,  or  surest  them, 
until  words  had  been  learned.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
process  of  instruction  was  to  explain  by  means  of  natural  signs 
(which  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  having  himself  invented 
would  of  course  understand)  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  verbal 
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koguaga     Then  each  word  was  taken  separately  and  a  sign 
affixed  to  it,  which  was  to  be  learned  by  the  pnpiL     If  the 
word  represented  a  physical  object,  the  sign  would  be  the  same 
as  the  natural  sign,  and  would  be  already  understood,  provided 
die  object  had  been  seen  and  was  familiar ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
endeavor  was  to  have  the  sign  convey  as  strong  a  suggestion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  was  possible     The  third  and  final 
step  was  to  gesticulate  these  signs,  thus  associated  with  words, 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  the  words  were  to  stand  in  a  sen- 
tence.   Then  the  pupil  would  write  the  very  words  desired,  in 
the  exact  order  desired.    If  the  previous  explanation  in  natural 
signs  had  not  been  sufficiently  fall  and  careful,  then  he  would 
not  understand  the  passage.     The  methodical  signs  did  not 
profess  to  give  him  the  ideas,  except  in  a  very  limited  degi*ee, 
but  only  to  show  him  how  to  express  ideas,  or  the  symbols 
representing  them,  according  to  the  order  and  methods  of 
spoken  language.     As  there  were  no  repetitions  of  time  in 
narratives  in  the  sign  language,  it  became  necessary  to  unite 
with  the  word-sign  for  verbs,  others  to  indicate  the  diflferent 
tenses  of  the  verb,  and  so  by  degrees  methodical  signs,  as  they 
were  called,  not  only  comprised  signs  for  every  word,  but  also, 
with  every  such  sign,  a  grammatical  sign  to  indicate  what  paii; 
of  speech  the  word  was,  and,  in  the  case  of  verbs,  still  other 
signs  to  show  their  tenses  and  corresponding  infiectiona     It 
was  a  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  vehicle,  ready  at  every  step  to 
break  down  under  the  weight  of  its  own  machinery.     Never- 
theless, it  was  industriously  taught  in  all  our  schools,  from  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  American  Asylum  in  1817,  down 
to  about  the  year  1836,  when  it  was  abandoned 

A  modification  of  this  system,  as  practiced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jacobs  of  Kentucky,  still  has  advocates.  Mr.  Jacobs  professed 
not  to  use  word-signs,  but  only  to  change  the  order  of  natural 
9^ns^  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  order  of  words  in 
verbal  language.  This  scheme  is  based  on  the  same  idea  as 
that  of  Sicard,  viz :  that  unless  the  order  of  words  in  written 
speech  is  indicated  by  signs  made  in  that  order,  written  lan- 
guage will  never  be  really  mastered  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  most  natural  way  of  meeting  aAL  disproving  this  assump- 
tion would  be  to  come  at  once  to  facts  and  inquire  whether 
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those  who  are  taught  by  means  of  natural  signs  exclusively, 
are  able  to  express  their  ideas  in  the  forms  of  verbal  language 
Some  practical  examples,  bearing  on  this,  we  hope  to  exhibit 
before  closing  this  article.  But,  for  the  present,  it  would  seem 
sufficient  to  ask,  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  natural  signs  to 
give  clear  ideas,  we  do  not  say  on  every  subject,  but  on  subjects 
such  as  children  would  be  interested  in  knowing,  and  are  capable 
of  understanding.  If  the  advocate  of  the  method  of  making 
natural  signs  in  the  order  of  words  in  an  English  sentence 
admits  this,  as  we  are  sure  he  will,  then  he  shuts  himself  up 
to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  a  sentence,  may  be  communicated  to  the 
mind,  yet  the  sentence  itself  as  given  in  signs,  not  be  translata- 
ble into  verbal  language.  But  is  the  fact  that  different  languages 
express  the  same  thought  by  a  different  arrangement  and  order 
of  words,  to  be  regarded  as  so  profound  and  incomprehensible 
a  mystery  that  a  deaf-mute  mmd  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  made  to  comprehend  it?  It  is  our  experience  that  they 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  it  very  easily  and  readily.  Sup- 
pose that  the  deaf-mute  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  efforts  to 
leam  language,  has  come  to  know  the  words  cat,  and  catch, 
and  boy.  Making  the  3ign  for  cat,  which  we  do  by  putting 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  to  the  mouth  as  if 
taking  hold  of  whiskers,  and  then  stroking  the  back  of  the 
left  hand  to  indicate  the  fiir ;  then  heating  the  animal ;  then, 
having  made  the  sign  for  boy,  we  represent  him  as  catching 
the  cat,  and  write  for  the  child  the  sentence,  "  A  boy  catches  a 
cat"  Does  he  not  know  what  it  means,  and  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  his  modeling  other  sentences  after  this  form? 
None  whatever. 

But,  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  really  think  in  the  inverted 
order?  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  At  any  rate,  it  is  assumed 
that  they  do  by  the  advocates  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
making  natural  signs  which  we  are  considering.  "  So  long," 
it  is  said,  "as  the  deaf  and  dumb  think  in  this  inverted  order, 
they  will  not  write  the  English  correctly.  The  structure  of 
their  own  language  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  work  a 
change  in  their  mode  of  cAiceiving  of  actions  and  eventa." 
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A  very  serious  objection  to  this  scheme  of  conforming  signs 
to  the  order  of  words,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  removes 
from  the  learning  of  a  new  language  one  of  its  most  important 
incidental  benefits,  viz :  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  mak- 
ing the  ideas  of  one  language  conform  to  the  idiom  and  re- 
quired structure  of  the  other.  The  old  **  ordo  "  in  Viigil  is 
not  now,  we  believe,  thought  to  have  been  any  real  help  to  the 
student  of  Latin.  The  practice  is  babyish  and  weakening. 
Why  not  proceed  in  a  manly  way,  and  early  make  the  mute 
understand  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  structure  of 
his  language  and  that  of  the  English,  cause  him  to  understand 
what  this  difference  is,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  children, 
throw  him  upon  his  own  resources  and  judgment  in  giving  to 
each  language  its  proper  character.  He  is  called  upon  to  give 
a  narrative  in  signs.  Let  him  be  required  to  give  it  in  all 
points  as  the  genius  of  the  sign  language  demands,  and  then 
when  required  to  write  the  same  narrative  in  English,  to  con- 
form his  language  in  all  respects  to  the  true  order  and  structure 
of  the  English.  In  this  way  you  give  him  what  he  especially 
needs,  self-reliance  and  self-respect  In  the  one  case  you  put 
him  in  leading  strings.  In  the  other  you  honor  his  capacity, 
and  show  that  you  believe  him  capable  of  walking  alone. 

But  to  proceed  a  step  farther.  How  are  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  be  induced  to  use  this  changed  sign  language  ?  Teachers 
may  use  it  in  school,  but  who  is  to  secure  its  use  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb  out  of  school  ?  .  To  one  who  knows  how  deeply 
imbedded  in  a  language  even  unimportant  trifles  are,  how 
impossible  it  is  to  work  changes,  even  those  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  desirable,  the  idea  of  breaking  off  the  deaf  and 
dumb  from  the  use  of  a  language  so  attractive  to  them  as  that 
of  natural  signs,  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  in  its  stead  one 
modeled  after  the  English  order  of  thought,  appears  Quixotic 
indeed. 

But  if  the  mutes  continue  to  use  natural  signs  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  then  the  argument  founded  on  the 
change  to  be  made  in  their  mode  of  thought  by  the  new  lan- 
guage £iil&  And  if  the  deaf  and  oumb  continue  to  think  in 
inverted  forms  they  will,  so  &r  as  their  mode  of  thinking 
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affects  tbeir  mode  of  using  Englisli,  continue  to  write  imper- 
fectly, in  spite  of  the  constant  use  by  the  teacher  of  signs  in 
the  order  of  words.  In  writing  from  signs,  if  he  understands 
them,  the  mute  will  of  course  write  more  easily,  more  like  an 
automaton,  in  the  English  order,  than  if  the  signs  were  not  con- 
formed to  this  Older,  but  when  left  to  himself  to  write  out  his 
own  thoughts,  if  he  still  thinks  in  the  inverted  order,  what 
shall  hinder  his  language  from  being  in  that  order?  If  it  is 
said  that  it  is  not  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  then  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  the  change  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  finally,  the  change  proposed  would,  in  many  cases,  make 
the  sign  language  unintelligible,  and,  where  it  did  not,  would 
sadly  mar  its  beauty  and  power.  There  is  no  sense  of  reality 
in  signs  made  in  the  proposed  method,  even  if  the  meaning 
could  be  conjectured,  and  this,  of  itself  is  a  fdXsX  objection  to 
the  scheme.  The  language  has  been  despoiled.  Its  life  and 
grace  have  been  crushed  out  of  it  It  is  no  more  like  the 
language  of  signs,  loved  by  deaf-mutes,  than  the  anatomical 
lecturer's  skeleton  is  like  the  living  man.  In  what  a  round- 
about and  unnatural,  if  not  unintelligible  way,  such  a  sentence 
as  this  must  be  expressed  if  the  signs  are  made  in  the  order  of 
words :  A  man  stamped  on  a  snake's  head.  By  natural  signs 
the  man  does  it  In  the  other  case  he  stamps,  then  pictures  the 
snake,  and  then  says  that  it  was  the  snake's  head  that  his  heel 
came  down  upon.  Very  awkward  and  clumsy,  to  use  no 
stronger  epithet,  such  signs  must,  seem  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
While  we  admit  that  a  teacher  of  extraordinary  vivacity  as  a 
sign-maker  may  be  intelligible,  in  many  cases,  in  presenting 
the  act  before  the  object,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  most 
teachers  would  utterly  fail  to  be  so.  The  tendency  of  the 
practice  would  be  to  lead  to  the  disregard  of  all  attempt  at 
locating  objects,  and  to  making  merely  signs  for  words  in 
the  order  of  the  English,  thus  falling  back  on  the  method  of 
Sicard,  without  any  of  the  life  and  light  of  the  natural  signs 
in  his  system  to  redeem  it  from  its  folly.  Indeed,  this  must 
be  the  result  really  aimed  at,  if  the  object  is  to  change  the 
mode  in  which  the  deaf  apd  dumb  think. 

But  is  there  not  something  deeper  even  than  its  advocates 
are  aware  of,  in  this  notion  of  a  new  language  of  signs?    We 
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think  there  is.     The  sign  language  deals  mainly  with  material 

objects.    It  dreads  and  avoids  the  abstract      Outline,  form, 

place,  position,  feature,   are  its  leading  elements.     Spiritual 

ideas  are  indeed  capable  of  being    expressed,  and    vividly 

expressed,  but  they  are  those  mainly  of  the  simplest  character. 

Trains  of  reasoning  are  not  at  home  in  signa     It  is  a  beautiful 

and  most  expressive  language,  but  not  wide  in  its  range.     The 

range  is  that  of  partially  developed  minds,  of  children.     There 

is,  of  course,  a  wide  gulf  between  such  a  language  as  this  and 

the  cultivated  and  refined  languages  of  the  world.     A  gulf 

consisting  not  in  the  structure  of  the  language,  or  very  little 

in  this,  but  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in  the  thoughts 

which  are  at  home  in  it     All  spoken  languages,  so  far  as  their 

history  is  known,  have  once  been  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 

this  state,  and  have,  by  centuries  of  growth  and  development, 

come  up  to  their  present  elevation.     So  it  would  be,  doubtless, 

with  the  sign  language,  if  it  were  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 

the  exclusion  of  other  languages  and  if  they  were  advanced  in 

culture  in  the  use  of  it     As  things  are,  the  object  being  to 

bring  the  pupils  of  our  institutions  at  the  earliest  practicable 

time  to  the  use  and  the  exclusive  use  of  English,  it  is  doubtful 

whether  the-  sign  language  will  ever  be  much  farther  advanced 

than  it  now  is. 

But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  real,  though  perhaps  the  uncon- 
scious, object  of  those  who  propose  this  change  in  the  sign  Ian  ■ 
guage,  is  to  divest  it  of  all  its  distinctive  features,  under  the  idea 
that  the  mute  will  thereby  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  English 
and  make  it  his  own.  It  is  not  inversions  which  constitute  the 
chief  difficulty  in  signs,  but  ideas  under  physical  forms,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  found,  if  the  plan  of  making  signs  in  the 
order  of  words  goes  on,  that  location,  conceptions  of  thoughts 
as  in  a  picture,  will  be  entirely  abandoned  by  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  younger  pupils  the  sign  language,  as  thus  taught,  will 
be  vague  and  unintelligible.  A  boy  does  not  become  a  man 
by  dressing  him  in  a  man's  clothes,  and  the  only  way  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  signs  and  spoken  language  is  to  wait  for 
age  and  culture  to  do  their  work ;  all  the  forms  of  English  that 
are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  deaf-mute  child  being, 
meanwhile,  diligently  and  faithfully  taught 
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We  have  intimated  that  before  closing  this  Article,  we  would 
give  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  deaf-mutes  who 
have  been  taught  wholly  by  natural  signs  in  their  luitural  order, 
use  the  English  language.  Whatever  defects  may  be  noticed 
in  the  language  of  the  subjoined  papers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
"inversions"  are  not  prominent  among  them.  It  should  be 
distinctly  remembered  that  words  are  not  only  not  given  in 
natural  signs,  but  that  they  are  not  even  suggested.  The  deaf- 
mute,  in  such  signs,  is  looking  upon  events  and  objects  as  upon 
the  original  scene.  The  following  words  represent  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  order  and  import  of  the  signs  used  in  communi- 
cating a  short  newspaper  story  to  a  class  of  pupils  who  had 
been  under  instruction  five  years.  The  language  into  which 
these  signs  were  translated  is  in  each  case  the  pupil's  uncor- 
rected production. 

[Week  past  few,  gentleman  one,  Iowa  live,  think  box  one,  bees  within  live,  send 
friend  city  another  express.]  [Gentleman  box  depot  carry,  cars  come  await]  [cars 
arrive.]  [gcnMeman  box  give  messenger.]  [Messenger  box  take,  put  floor  car] 
(cars  begin  go.]  [car  shake.]  [bees  frightened,  fly  box  out,  messenger  face 
sting.]  [Messenger  brush  away,  again,  again.]  [cars  town  another  arrive.] 
[Messenger  think  box  put  out  best]  [box  lift  carry.]  [bees  mnny  out  fly  around, 
sting.]  [Messenger  run,  box  throw  platform,  turn,  run  car  within,  door  shut] 
[Be/s  outside  angry  very.]  [cars  behind  "next  windows  open,  people  sit  newspa- 
pers read.]  [Suddenly,  bees  windows  through  fly,  people  sting.]  [people  hand- 
kerchiefs, pipers  shake,  bees  drive.]  [Cars  begin  ga]  [Bees  windows  out  fly, 
box  homo  again  enter.] 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  gi^ntleman  in  Iowa,  wanted  to  send  a  box  full  of  bees  to  an- 
other town  by  express.  He  thought  how  he  would  send  the  box  safely  to  the 
town  by  the  express.  So  he  took  the  box  and  went  to  the  depot  with  it  and 
waited  there  for  some  minutes  for  the  coming  train  of  cars  which  was  going  to  the 
town.  Ha  gave  the  l>ox  t<>  the  exprossnmn  and  the  expressman  entered  into  the 
baggage  car  and  put  the  box  on  the  floor  of  the  car  and  soon  the  train  of  the  cbts 
began  to  go.  Suddenly  the  bees  in  the  box  were  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the 
running  cars,  so  many  bees  got  out  of  the  box  and  some  flew  to  the  expressman 
and  they  troubled  hun.  He  thought  that  he  had  better  take  the  box  out  of  the 
^?^P>^  <2^  AQ^  leave  it  at  the  next  depot.  He  had  determined  to  do  so.  When 
the  t-  ain  of  the  cars  stopped  at  the  depor,  he  went  to  the  box  and  took  it  up,  but 
suddenly  many  flew  arouud  him  and  some  stung  him.  but  he  was  patient  and  ran 
and  threw  the  box  to  tlie  platform  of  the  depot  and  he  ran  into  the  baggage  car 
and  ^^hut  the  door.  By  the  more  noise  a*  id  shaking  of  throwing  them  against  the 
floor,  almost  all  bee^  got  out  of  the  box  and  many  flew  into  the  cars  in  which 
passengers  were  sitting.  While  the  passengers  were  bosy  in  readmg  and  talking, 
Ac.    the  bees  niung  tUem  and  they  tried  to  drive  them  away  with  their  hand- 
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kerdiiefs.  newspapers  and  hatS)  &c.,  but  they  did  not  obey  them,  but  when  the 
train  of  thf^  cars  beg^  to  go,  they  all  got  out  and  went  back  into  the  box  which 
was  their  home. — £. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  in  Iowa  thought  that  he  would  like  to  send  a  box 
of  bees  to  his  friends  in  another  city  by  eapr^s,  and  so  he  carried  it  to  the  depot. 
When  the  train  of  cars  came,  he  gave  it  to  a  express-man.  The  express-man  put 
it  in  a  baggage  car.  When  the  cars  began  to  go,  the  bees  were  very  much  afhiid 
and  flew.  They  came  to  the  express-man's  face  and  he  was  much  troubled.  He 
tried  10  drive  them  away.  Witeii  the  cars  stopped,  the  expross-mun  thought  that 
he  had  better  take  the  box  of  the  bees  out  of  the  car  and  let  them  go  in  the  dty. 
While  he  was  carrying  it  many  of  them  stong  his  face.  He  ran  hurriedly  out  of 
the  car  and  threw  the  box  on  the  platform  and  he  ran  back  into  the  car  and  shut 
the  door  of  the  car  but  when  he  went  in  the  car,  the  bees  were  angry  and  flew 
oat  of  the  box  to  the  people  in  two  of  the  other  cars  and  stung  their  faces  while 
they  were  reading.  They  were  much  troubled  and  they  tried  to  drive  them  off 
with  their  handkerchiefs.  When  the  cars  began  to  start,  the  bees  went  back  out 
of  the  ears  to  the  hive. — T. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  Iowa  a  gentleman  thought  that  he  would  like  to  send  a 
bee-hive-box  to  his  friends  by  expres&  Then  he  went  to  a  depot  with  it  and  he 
gave  it  to  the  express-messenger.  The  train  began  to  start.  Soon  tlie  bees  felt 
Doeasy  with  the  noise  and  they  flew  out  of  their  home  to  the  express-man.  They 
troubled  his  face  and  stung  it  much.  He  thought  he  had  better  put  the  hive-box 
away.  He  lifted  it  and  carried  it  Soon  the  bees  went  out  of  their  home.  He 
ran  and  carried  it  on  the  platform.  He  left  his  doings  and  he  ran  away  and  shut 
the  dour  suddenly.  The  bees  flew  out  of  their  home  to  some  cars,  in  which  many 
people  and  passengers  sat  and  read  newspapers  and  books.  They  stung  their 
faces.  They  were  troubled  much  by  the  bees.  They  tried  to  drive  the  bees  off 
with  their  handkerchiefs  end  their  newspapers.  When  the  train  of  cars  arrived 
at  the  city,  soon  the  bees  flew  out  of  the  windows  to  their  home,  which  was  on 
the  platform.  I  think  that  the  bees  troubled  the  express-messenger's  face, 
because  he  put  their  home  in  the  box  on  the  floor  noisily. — C. 

Without  giving  the  other  papers  in  full,  we  will  only  take 
from  each  those  sentences  which  describe  the  attack  of  the  bees 
on  the  people  in  the  passenger-car,  both  as  a  sample  of  its  merit, 
and  as  showing  the  workings  of  the  different  minds  upon  the 
same  point  The  differences  of  style  will  be  noticeable  and 
interesting. 

Ko.  1.  The  people  sat  on  their  peats  and  read  their  newspapers.  They  opened 
the  windows.  They  were  very  much  troubled  by  the  beea.  They  went  mto  the 
windows.  They  stung  at  the  people's  faces.  They  tried  to  keep  them  off.  They 
flew  away. — H. 

No.  2.  The  people  were  in  the  passenger  car.  They  opened  the  windows  and 
read  newspapers.  The  bees  flew  in  the  windows  and  stung  the  people  in  the 
passenger  cars.  They  were  very  angry  to  keep  them  off.  The  bees  flew  out  of  the 
windows. — M. 
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No.  3.  There  were  a  number  of  bees  which  beg^  to  fly  out  of  the  hiTe.  While 
tho  people  were  reading  the  newspapere,  they  entered  into  the  windows  and  stung 
them.  They  were  much  hurt  When  the  train  of  cars  beg^  to  go  away,  the 
beo3  flew  out  of  the  windows. — ^B. 

No.  4.  While  the  people  were  in  the  cars,  the  bees  stung  them,  and  they  kept 
the  D  off*.    The  people  were  disturbed  by  the  bees.    The  bees  flew  away. — S. 

No.  5.  Many  bees  flew  into  the  windows  and  they  stung  the  people,  and  they 
were  troubled,  and  they  struck  many  bees,  and  they  flew  out  of  the  window  of  the 
passenger  car. — C. 

Na  6.  The  windows  of  the  another  car  were  opened.  The  people  read  their 
newspapers.  The  bees  flew  through  the  windows.  The  people  struck  them  with 
th'ir  handkerohiefs.  They  badly  stung  the  people^s  face:),  and  flew  out  of  the 
door.  *  They  disliked  the  bees. — ^A. 

No.  7.  The  passeug^rs  sat  and  read  in  the  newspapers.  The  windows  of  the 
cars  were  all  opened.  The  bees  came  through  the  windows.  The  passengers  kept 
them  off.    It  was  dreadful. — Q. 

No.  8.  The  passengers  of  tho  cars  read  the  newspapers  by  the  open  windows 
of  the  cars.  Wiien  the  bees  flew  into  the  windows  of  the  cars,  they  stung  their 
faces  and  the  passengers  bruslied  them  away.  They  were  very  much  troubled. 
Wheo  the  bees  flew  out  of  the  window  of  the  passenger  car,  the  passengers  were 
very  glad  and  escaped. — MoC. 

No.  9.  They  began  to  fly  into  the  windows  of  the  passenger  car.  They  tried  to 
wave  the  bees  off  their  handkerchiefs.  Some  people  were  troubled  with  the  bees. 
The  bees  flew  out  of  the  windows.  The  some  people  were  glad  that  tbey  flew 
away. — ^B. 

No.  10.  The  bees  begun  to  fly  into  the  windows  of  the  passenger  oar.  The 
people  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  car  who  read  newspapers  They  stung  the  peo- 
ple's faces  who  Iiad  trouble  with  them.  The  people  waved  with  their  handker- 
chiefs the  bees  away.  Many  bees  flew  out  of  the  cars,  but  some  bees  did  not  fiy 
and  remained. — McK. 

No.  11.   The  windows  of  the  other  cars  were  opened.    The  people  were  reading 

papere  or  books.    In  a  moment  many  bees  were  flying  into  the  windows,  and 

stung  the  people's  faces,  and  tbey  took  their  handkerchiefs  out  of  their  pockets 

and  shook  them  with  their  hands.    Many  bees  flew  out  of  the  windows  ;of  the 
cars. — G. 

We  would  suggest  and  invite  a  comparison  of  the  forgoing 
versions,  in  point  of  variety  and  correctness  of  style,  with  an 
equal  number  of  similar  olBF-hand  exercises  of  a  college  class  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  upon  a  group  of  ideas  given  by  the  Professor 
in  rapid  extempore  talk. 
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AracuB  m.— PROFESSOR  FITCH  AS  A  PREACHER 

After  the  sun  goes  down  there  is  a  ruddy  glow  that  lin- 
gers in  the  sky,  truly  a  glory  at  the  end,  but  it  gives  no  just 
idea  of  the  daily  journey  of  the  sun  through  the  heavens, 
quietly  blessing  and  fructifying  all  beneath  his  rays ;  and  so 
when  a  good  man  departs,  while  this  after-glow  lasts,  it  is 
diflScult  to  judge  calmly  of  him  and  of  his  works ;  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  life  is  exceptionally  lengthened  out  beyond 
its  days  of  active  labor,  and  that  it  outlives  the  strifes,  passions, 
and  enthusiasms  of  its  own  generation,  although  it  draws  with 
it  to  the  very  end  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  radiance ;  in 
such  a  case  the  looker-on  who  gazes  at  its  vanishing  light  can 
do  so  without  excitement,  and  is  able  to  judge  dispassionately 
of  its  whole  beneficent  course. 

Professor  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  was  not  only  a  distinguished 
preacher,  but  he  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  art  of  preaching ;  and  it  will  greatly  aid 
us  in  our  examination  of  his  traits  as  a  preacher,  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  method  of  instruction  in  which  he  developed 
his  ideas  of  the  theory  of  preaching ;  for  he  was  a  man  who 
characteristically  stood  by  his  own  principles.  He  regarded  the 
liomiletic  art  as  that  of  constructing  the  finished  pulpit  dis- 
course, in  which  divine  truth  is  set  forth  in  a  clear,  methodical 
form  of  discussion ;  and  which  is  founded  on  the  conception  of 
the  ancient  discourse,  whose  principles  come  down  from  the 
Greek  masters  and  are  elaborated  into  rhetorical  systems  by 
the  Latin  writers.  This  was  not,  indeed,  the  scriptural  concep- 
tion of  preaching,  but,  through  the  influence  of  classical  stud- 
ies in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Church,  it  came  into 
vogue,  and  has  continued  to  prevail  It  was  the  formal  mould 
in  which  preaching  was  cast  when  Christianity  took  on  scien- 
tific shape,  and  encountered  the  influences  and  methods  of 
philosophical  thought  Professor  Fitch,  while  he  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  and  French  lite- 
rature of  this  subject,  added  to  it,  as  he  did  to  every  thing  he 
attempted,  something  valuable  of  his  own.     He  introduced  a 
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definite  principle,  or  theory,  into  preaching ;  and  he  infused  his 
own  thoughtful  experience  in  the  work  of  preaching  divine 
truth,  into  his  whole  system.  His  course  of  lectures  was  com- 
paratively brief,  and  would  not  be  considered  so  comprehensive 
in  plan  as  some  modem  German  treatises  on  this  science — ^if 
science  it  may  be  called — ^but  it  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Fitch 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  whatever  he  did,  to  do  well.  He 
had  the  artistic  eye  to  finish,  and  his  work  was  thoroughly  done, 
needing  no  doing  over. 

In  his  introduction,  after  saying  that  genius  is  the  power  to 
secure  results  in  action,  but  that  its  power  is  increased  by  dis- 
cipline, though  the  discipline  and  the  action  are  to  be  separated, 
so  that  the  true  preacher  is  to  rise  above  discipline,  and  to  act 
and  speak  with  freedom — ^he  announces  his  general  outline  of 
topics,  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  give ;  since 
we  desire  only  to  show,  as  far  as  we  can  from  notes  of  the 
lectures  by  another  hand,  and  from  Dr.  Fitch's  few  published 
sermons,  how,  or  in  what  part  he  seemed  to  throw  his  strength, 
and  where  he  added  something  to  homiletical  science ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  can  be  gathered  of  his  own  individual  con- 
ception of  the  true  philosophy  of  preaching.  The  subject 
of  the  interpretation  and  exposition  of  texts,  though  clearly 
set  forth,  has  perhaps  nothing  peculiar  in  his  mode  of 
treating  it ;  and  so  in  the  analysis  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
discourse,  and  in  the  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  ser- 
monizing, and  in  the  summing  up  of  the  sources  and  materials  of 
discourse, — the  whole  subject  of  invention, — and  in  the  matter 
of  style  as  well,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  aught  in  his 
lectures,  although  these  points  are  all  ably  and  sagaciously 
handled,  which  specially  show  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  until 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  discussion^  or  the  best  method  of 
treating  divine  truth  so  that  it  may  have  its  proper  effect  It 
is  here,  it  seems  to  us,  he  lays  out  his  strength,  for  here  he  has 
a  theory,  and  his  own  theory,  whether  false  or  true. 

"The  ultimate  end  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit,"  he  says,  *'is 
persuasion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  affect  the  heart  and  conscience. 
There  are  other  subordinate  ends,  to  explain,  to  prove,  to  bring 
the  subject  already  known  and  acknowledged  before  the 
mind ;  but  these  are  themselves  intended  to  secure  the  ultimate 
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end*'  In  this  clear  setting  forth  of  divine  truth,  by  definition 
and  explanation,  by  amplification  and  description,  and  above  all, 
by  proof  and  reasoning,  so  that  being  brought  to  bear  in  its  full 
force  upon  the  mind  it  may  prove  a  resistless  motive  to  persua- 
sion— ^in  this  he  places  the  true  idea  of  preaching.  His  lectures, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  assume  this  predominating  aim  of 
stimulating  instruction  in  the  art  of  moral  persuasion,  or  of  the 
best  method  of  so  setting  forth  moral  truth  that  it  may  bear 
directly  upon  the  reason  and  conscience.  He  has  faith  in  the 
troth  clearly  exhibited  That  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  good 
preaching,  to  make  truth  stand  in  clear  light  to  the  reason.  In 
the  aigumentative  form  of  discussion,  which  is  his  favorite  one, 
be  demands  a  distinctness  of  aim,  a  precision  of  plan,  a  sharp- 
ness of  discrimination,  an  honesty  of  proof,  a  purity  of  motive, 
which  rightly  belong  to  truth,  and  are  in  cousonance  with  the 
laws  of  the  mind  that  the  Author  of  truth  has  made.  In  fact, 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  truth,  he  would  embody  the  best 
principles  and  laws  of  thought  in  discourse,  at  the  same  time 
taking' them  out  of  their  logical  formularies  and  making  them 
practical  living  factors  in  the  grand  art  of  persuasion. 

In  his  sermon  entitled  "  The  mode  of  preaching  the  gospel 
that  is  adapted  to  success,*'  he  develops  this  idea  of  preaching 
which  has  been  stated.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  there 
is  one  form  of  truth  better  than  another  that  is  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  fidth  and  conversion  of  hearers ;  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
truth,  which,  given  by  inspiration,  is  the  very  power  of  God  to 
salvation ;  that  it  comprehends  all  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Deity  on  the  side  of  the  recovery  of  man  from  sin  to  faith  and 
righteousness.  This  truth  must  be  used  and  applied  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  the  sure  ways  of  persuasion.  "  Why,  this  is 
the  very  way,"  he  says,  **  and  the  only  way,  for  one  intelligent 
being  to  influence  the  heart  of  another  and  bring  him  to  a 
change  of  feeling  and  purpose,  by  addressing  considerations  intel- 
ligently to  his  understanding  and  affectionately  to  his  heart,  as 
God  does  with  man  through  the  gospel."  He  thought  that  the 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  this  is  done,  the  more  likelihood 
there  is  of  men's  being  convinfced  and  converted  He  says, 
"It  better  accords  with  the  design  of  the  gospel  for  a  preacher 
to  be  plain  and  intelligible,  than  to  be  indistinct  and  confiised 
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in  thought ;  better  to  be  convincing  in  his  reasoning  with  sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  than  to  rely  on  inconclusive 
arguments  which  adversaries  and  gainsay ers  can  easily  resist" 
He  believed,  further,  in  a  harmonious  system  of  truths,  which, 
combined,  would  with  greater  power  than  if  a  truth  were  pre- 
sented singly,  act  on  the  one  purpose  of  convincing  and  convert- 
ing the  souL  **  The  gospel,"  he  said,  "  should  be  preached  as  a 
system  of  consistent  truths,  bearing  with  one  harmonious  d^ign 
on  the  great  object  of  repentance  and  salvation.  Now  if  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  would  hope  to  briog  its  salutary  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  he  should  enter  into  the  design  of  God  in  this 
very  respect,  and  set  forth  the  various  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  gospel  as  one  harmonious  system,  having  in  all  its  parts  one 
salutary  and  practical  bearing  on  man.  The  harmony  of  which 
we  speak  is  the  agreement  of  the  truths  of  the  scriptures  in  their 
practical  bearing ;  the  harmony,  not  only  of  the  doctrines  with 
one  another,  but  of  the  doctrines  with  the  precepts.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  system  of  doctrinal  representation  agreeing  with 
itself  in  its  various  parts  might  be  made  out,  and  yet  the 
various  parts  in  themselves  be  erroneous  and  aside  from  the 
practical  intent  of  the  gospel.  But  we  refer  to  that  system  and 
harmony  which  exist  in  doctrines ;  their  agreeing  with  each 
other  not  merely  in  abstract  speculation,  but,  above  all,  in  this 
respect  that  they  all  have  one  practical  tendency,  lending  their 
united  power  to  the  one  object  of  promoting  faith  and  salvation. 
One  will  be  sustained  in  its  practical  bearing  with  the  whole 
force  of  all  the  others.  And  if  there  is  any  way  of  making 
bare  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  presenting  it  to  the  heart  in 
all  its  sharpness,  if  there  is  any  way  of  presenting  the  full  power 
of  the  gospel  before  the  minds  of  hearers,  this  is  the  way.  All 
will  be  guides,  helps,  motives  in  favor  of  compliance,  none  of 
them  hindrances."  And  he  believed  his  theory.  He  acted 
upon  it  It  was  with  a  deliberate  aim  for  practical  good,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  that  he  preached  that  powerfiil  series 
of  sermons  on  S3^stematic  theology  to  the  students  of  Yale 
College,  which  rimmed  in,  so  to  speak,  as  by  a  concentric  ring 
of  divine  logic,  the  four  years  educational  course  in  human 
studies  and  human  philosophy.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  he 
was  superior  to  mere  doctrinal  preachers  in  general,  because  he 
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did  not  seem  so  much  to  care  for  speculative  consistency— or 
that  did  not  fonn  so  mnch  his  real  aim — ^as  for  the  practical  end 
of  saccess  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  because  he  earnestly  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  right  method  of  bringing  about  the 
greatest  results.  In  a  word,  while  his  preaching  was  doctrinal, 
it  was  still  more  really  practical.  He  presented  grander  mo- 
tives to  the  mind  for  right  action,  than  the  world  could  do  for 
a  lower  and  opposite  course.  His  doctrinal  views  may  not 
be  accepted  by  some  as  perfect,  or  as  containing  the  whole  truth  ; 
but  he  nevertheless  thought  that  truth  was  divine  reason,  that 
it  should  be  set  forth  carefully,  consistently,  not  crushing,  but 
striking  and  chiming  in  with  the  invariable  laws  of  intelligence ; 
not  confused  like  a  barbarian  mjrthology  or  a  superstitious 
charm,  but  binding  with  sweet  harmonious  influences  the  mind 
of  man  to  the  throne  of  God.  "  Who  can  not  see  and  feel," 
be  says,  "  that  to  set  forth  the  gospel  as  harmonizing  in  all  its 
parts  upon  one  practical  bearing  is  best  adapted  to  secure  suc- 
c«8?  How  is  it  possible  to  gain  the  credit  and  assenj;  of  the 
unbelieving  to  a  word,  if  it  is  set  forth  as  contradictory  in  its 
parts?  How  secure  sorrow  for  sin,  if  sin  is  set  forth  in  the 
same  breath  as  a  thing  odious  above  all  things  to  the  heart  of 
(Jod,  and  yet  as  a  thing  he  prefers  to  holiness  ?  How  can  re- 
pentance be  secured,  if,  after  calling  on  the  sinner  himself  to 
repent,  you  turn  round  the  very  next  moment  and  say  that  it 
is  no  work  of  his,  and  he  must  wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  per- 
form the  whole  work?  How  can  confidence  in  God  be  possibly 
secured  by  representing  Him  as  having  two  opposing  wills  and 
two  hearts  at  war  with  one  another?" 

Adding  to  what  has  been  already  said,  the  idea  that  the 
preacher  should  preach  in  a  way  of  application  to  the  hearers 
so  as  to  call  for  a  decision  of  their  hearts  at  the  time — ^and  we 
get  perhaps  as  good  a  conception  of  Dr.  Fitch's  main  underlying 
theory  of  preaching  as  perhaps  could  be  presented  in  a  brief 
compass.  It  was  a  vigorous  and  rational  conception  of  preach- 
ing. It  was  a  theory  that  could  be  used  Such  preaching, 
when  wielded  with  the  earnestness  of  &ith  and  in  contact  with 
living  souls,  was  a  sharp  effective  weapon  of  the  Spirit  It  was 
a  powerful  assailing  of  mind  and  conscience.     Whether  it  ad- 
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mit  or  no  of  all  the  variety  that  is  possible  and  desirable; 
whether  it  be  the  most  natural  and  primitive  method  or  no; 
whether  it  suit  best  all  kinds  of  preachers  and  all  classes  of 
hearers ;  whether  it  be  liable  or  not  to  great  abuses  and  per- 
version in  less  earnest  and  consecrated  hands ;  whether  it  would 
become  a  staff  that  rules  or  a  rod  that  buds ;  whether  it  be  the 
last  and  best  and  only  method  of  preaching  the  gospel ;  these 
are  questions  upon  which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion ; 
but  it  was  an  evidence  of  genius  as  well  as  faith  on  the  part  of 
a  young  preacher  like  Professor  Fitch,  in  the  midst  of  many 
opposing  and  oppressing  circumstances  in  the  theological  world 
at  the  time  of  his  coming  on  the  stage  of  action,  to  have  adop- 
ted such  an  earnest  theory  of  preaching,  one  that  demanded  the 
consecration  of  every  feculty,  intellectual  and  moral;  that 
shamed  the  formal,  faint-hearted  and  desponding  mode  of  ope- 
ration in  religious  things  then  prevailing ;  that  aimed  at  imme- 
diate results,  and  that  formed  this  idea  into  a  philosophy  of 
action.^  Professor  Fitch  belonged  to  that  remarkable  epoch  of 
revival  preachers  and  theologians  whose  greatest  and  organizing 
mind  was  Nathanael  Taylor,  and  whose  salient  characteristics 
were  perhaps  most  fully  represented  by  Lyman  Beecher ;  but 
his  own  position  as  an  academical  preacher,  his  refined  tastes 
and  quietude  of  spirit,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  theo- 
logical views,  to  which,  however,  he  committed  himself  with 
unbounded  confidence,  into  extravagant  extremes  either  of 
statement  or  action.  It  was  as  difficult  for  him  to  be  a  one-sided 
theologian  as  to  be  a  dogmatic  one.  He  defended  his  own 
views  with  spirit,  and  he  fought  a  good  fight  for  freedom  of 
opinion,  but  his  deep  fund  of  Christian  charity,  his  mildness 
and  cautiousness  of  temper,  and  his  genuine  spirituality,  pre- 
served him  from  partisan  narrowness,  and  saved  his  preaching 
from  becoming  metaphysical  barrenness  and  empty  logomachy. 
Those  older  men  among  us  who  heard  Professor  Fitch  in  his 
prime,  unite  with  enthusiasm  in  testifying  to  the  marvelous  power 
and  charm  of  his  preaching ;  and,  what  is  not  often  the  case, 
his  published  discourses,  in  some  true  d^ree  bear  out  this  testi- 
mony. His  oratory  was  of  a  finished  kind  It  was  classic 
rather  perhaps  than  idiomatic ;  and  it  is  characteristic  both  of 
his  day  and  of  his  mind,  that  to  one  of  his  earliest  discourses 
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Dr.  Pitch  prefixes  as  a  motto  a  sentence  from  Cicero.  His  ser- 
mons were  orations  {sermones)  with  all  parts  of  perfect  dis- 
courses. Nothing  less  complete,  was,  in  his  estimation,  worthy 
of  being  brought  into  the  pulpit  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Claude, 
Saurin,  Robert  Hall,  were  his  genuine  precursors  on  the  throne 
of  pulpit  oratory,  and  from  them  all  he  drew  something — ^the 
finely  balanced  plan,  the  rounded  period,  the  abstract  and 
brilliant,  though  at  times  fiery  and  feeling  rhetoric. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  his  theory  of  sermonizing,  his 
discourses  in  their  form  were  argumentative.  They  were  to 
prove  something.  They  were  addressed  to  the  reason.  Their 
basis  was  thoughtful  discussion.  They  were  the  opposite  of 
the  textual  method.  There  was  always  a  definite  theme,  de- 
veloped by  brief  explanation  of  the  text,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  more 
general  rule,  preconceived  as  an  abstract  topic.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  subject  {thema)  of  the  sermon. 
The  subject  w&s  eliminated  and  held  up  in  a  complete  and 
propositional  form.  This  proposition,  once  clearly  stat^,  was 
then,  as  it  were,  taken  down,  put  to  use,  and  handled  in  an 
animated  and  vigorous  manner.  His  law  of  division  following 
the  older  rhetoricians,  was,  as  a  general  rule,  three-fold,  the  most 
logical  and  best  adapted,  as  he  thought,  to  forcible  discussion. 
He  considered  that  rarely  did  any  subject  demand  a  four-fold 
division,  or  a  still  more  minute  partition  that  savored  of  mi- 
crolc^  of  thought  There  was  strict  logical  unity  in. his  dis- 
courses; but  there  was  moreover  aesthetic  unity;  and  there 
was,  more  than  all,  vital  unity.  His  mind  demanded  logical 
unity,  but  his  aesthetic  sense  likewise  delighted  in  perfect  form, 
and  his  earnest  purpose  looking  to  one  divine  end  in  what  he  said, 
electrified  this  logical  statement  and  made  the  cold  form  live. 
He  was  not  satisfied,  like  Dr.  Emmons,  to  bind  his  hearers  in  an 
iron  chain  of  metaphysical  argument;  but  his  reasoning  was 
transfonned  into  bands  and  cords  of  love,  whereby  he  drew  men's 
hearts,  and  the  proud  hearts  of  young  men  often,  in  delightful 
captivity  to  Jesus  Christ  While  thus  eminently  a  doctrinal 
preacher,  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  a  great  degree  he  avoided  many 
of  the  worst  faults  of  exclusively  doctrinal  preaching. 

One  way  in  which  he  did  this  was  by  his  eloquence.  Elo- 
quence is  hard  to  define,  but  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  it  is 
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something  personal,  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  a  power  manifest- 
ing itself  in  speech  which  ia  able  to  penetrate  the  hearer*s  mind 
with  new  life  and  move  him  to  action ;  it  is  an  influence  issu- 
ing from  the  inmost  mind  of  the  speaker  and  penetrating  the 
inmost  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  by  a  strong  current  of  sympathy 
suddenly  set  flowing  between  souls,  making  them  for  the  time, 
one  in  feeling,  conviction,  purpose.  This  sympathetic  element 
was  m  Dr.  Fitch*s  preaching.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it 
was  to  an  ideal  hearer  that  he  preached,  and  for  an  ideal  hearer 
that  he  felt  rather  than  for  the  real  one ;  yet  he  earnestly  felt  what 
he  preached ;  he  was  truly  moved ;  and  where  the  heart  of  the 
living  hearer  was  itself  sympathetic  and  was  caught  in  the  cur- 
rent of  eloquent  emotion  that  was  set  flowing  from  this  excita- 
tion of  divine  themes,  then  he  was  borne  on  as  by  a  torrent's 
force.  The  preacher's  reasoning  did  not  deaden  his  sensibilities, 
nor  quench  the  heart  of  the  ambassador  of  God's  love  in  him. 
When  he  was  stirred  by  what  he  was  saying,  there  came  from 
this  severe  reasoner  a  strain  of  pathetic  appeal  like  the  music 
of  waters  from  the  rock ;  and  often  too  rose  a  voice  of  solemn 
warning  that  seemed  sometimes  to  catch  the  sublime  rhythm  of 
a  prophet's  burden.  But  it  was  the  truth  that  roused  him  more 
than  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  human  hearts.  He  felt  for  these, 
but  he  was  removed  from  them  into  an  atmosphere  of  thought 
above  them  ;  and,  although  he  preached  singly  and  faithfully 
to  save  souls,  and  though  his  preaching  was  greatly  blessed,  yet 
it  was  preaching  which  was  orginated  and  shaped  by  thinking 
in  the  study,  and  was  used  as  a  well-forged  instrument  upon 
all  minds  alike,  rather  than  preaching  which  came  from  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  individual  hearts  of 
his  congregation,  and  having  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  their  in- 
dividual wanta  Yet  this  kind  of  preaching,  though  in  part 
constitutional  and  in  part  belonging  to  the  style  of  the  period, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory ;  and  the  merit  of  his 
theory,  and  the  element  of  truth  there  is  in  it,  were  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  served  successfully  at  his  post  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  continued  to  the  last  to  be  esteemed  by  one  of  the 
most  difficult  as  well  as  interesting  and  noble  of  audiences,  as  a 
preacher  of  uncommon  power.  He  trained  many  a  youthful 
mind,  afterwards  eminent  in  Church  and  State,  to  think.     He 
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laid  in  many  a  strong  nature  the  foundation  of  a  noble  char- 
scter.    He  guided  many  erring  souls  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  strange  that  when  we  read  his  sermons  (and  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  him  alone — Bobert  Hall  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
remark),  sermons  that  are  truly  eloquent  and  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  them — ^we  involuntarily  say,  how 
different  from  the  language  of  the  pulpit  at  the  present     How 
differently  a  sermon  by  Prof.  Fitch  would  read  and  sound 
from  a  sermon  by  Henry  Ward  Beecherl    We  miss  in  his 
sermons  the  fresh  thought  there  is  in  best  modem  preaching ; 
and  as  coQipared  with  sermons  like  those  of  F.  W.  Robertson 
and  Canon  Lyddon,  we  miss  the  scholarly  and  profoundly 
philosophic  thought     We  lack  also  the  free  breath  and  play  of 
nature,  the  lively  illustration,  the  racy  English.   The  words  sound 
solemn  and  far-ofP,  as  if  they  were  echoes  frx>m  eternity.     Are 
we  wrong,  or  was  he  wrong?     Neither,   we  presume.     His 
preaching  was  an  immense  advance  upon  the  stiff,  dry,  theo- 
logical preaching  that  went  before.    It  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  American  preaching.     It  was  in  comparison  simple, 
earnest,  and  f rea    It  was  like  music  among  the  tree-tops — ^a 
blessed  movement  of  new  life.     It  was  reasoning,  but  reasoning 
alive  with  a  heavenly  aim,  and  fired  with  a  cheerful  and  divine 
hope.     It  introduced  the  rhetorical  element     It  had  beauty  of 
bukguage.     It  had  harmony  and  grace.     It  had  the  imaginative 
and  dramatic  quality  in  a  high  degree,  such  as  was  rarely  before 
seen  in  our  American  preaching ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
we  do  not  yet  possess  in  print  some  of  those  vivid  sermons,  so 
full  of  the  moral  picturesque,  of  powerful  character-painting, 
like  the  one  on  the  '^  Sacrifice  of  Isaac/'  which  called  forth  the 
warm  praises  of  a  former  generation.     And  these  last  named 
sermons  should  be  spoken  of  as  modifying  the  remark,  that  all 
his  discourses  were  cast  in  an  argumentative  form — ^now  and 
then  he  varied  this  general  method  by  a  delightful  variety  of 
animated,  &miliar,  and  highly  dramatic  sermons. 

But  as  Dr.  Fitch*s  preaching  was,  without  doubt,  a  step 
in  advance  of  a  former  epoch,  why  should  we,  while  giving  to 
it  its  just  praise,  fear  or  hesitate  to  say  that  there  may  be,  in 
some  respects,  still  greater  improvement  in  the  fritura  In  cer- 
tain features,  it  is  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  aught  to  im- 
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prove ;  and  there  may  be  even  in  some  points,  a  decided  fidling 
off  and  retrogression  at  the  present  tima     Some  elements  of 
power  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  modem  preaching.     There 
is  already  some  danger  of   preaching's   losing  the  intellec- 
tual element — ^the  staple  of  sound  thought  and  sound  doc- 
trine—of our  sermons  becoming  boneless  tissues  of  essay-writ- 
ing, or  of  picture-drawing,  without  substance,  or  the  reflective 
and  didactic  quality  {\6yoi  yvojaeGO^\  in  them.     The  difficulty 
now  with  young  preachers  in  and  out  of  our  seminaries  is,  to  in- 
duce them  to  compose  doctrinal  sermons.     They  do  not  seem 
to  really  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  do  it     While  we  are 
talking  and  theorizing  about  preaching,  and  there  is  no  subject 
about  which  every  body  feels  so  competent  and  ready  to  dogma- 
tize upon  as  this,  'and  every  one  has  a  theory,  and  every  one 
has  a  doctrine,  and  while  we  are  setting  forth  earnestly  the 
absolute  need  and  worth  of  doctrinal   preaching,  those  who 
have  the  least  experience  in  this  matter  perceive  that  young 
men,  led  as  they  are  instinctively  to  fit  their  pulpit  productions 
to  the  public  taste,  shun  this  method  of  close  discussion  of  doc- 
trines, and  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  addresses  to  the 
intuition,  the  imagination,  and  the  senses  of  men.     Grod's  spirit 
moves  in  the  healthy  tendencies  of  opinion  and  the  great  cur- 
rents of  public  taste  and  interest     They  are  not  to  be  neglected 
or  undervalued.     Epochs  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  can- 
not exactly  be  reproduced  any  more  than  epochs  of  political 
sentiments  can  be.     Some  things  are  true  beyond  peradventure. 
It  must  be  that  while  the  gospel  is  preached,  doctrinal  truth, 
more  or  less  systematized,  more  or  less  methodized  in  accord- 
ance with  universal  laws  of  thought,  will  be  a  main  element  of 
instruction  from  the  pulpit     The  church  of  Christ  is  ^'the 
piUar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;"  to  it  is  committed  the  ^^  mys- 
tery of  godliness,"  or  the  truth  revealed  and  known  purely 
but  to  the  church,  and  which  as  its  steward,  the  church,  mainly 
through  its  preachers,  must  teach  in  its  perfectness  and  true 
proportion  of  parts  to  men.     But  is  this  all?    May  we  not  hope 
in  tiie  future  that  the  truth  will  be  preached  with  jmcxe  of  di- 
vine power  and  effect  than  in  the  past?    Will  it  not  be  preach- 
ed less  abstractly,  and  in  fiir  more  natural  and  skillful  ways? 
Will  it  not  be  preached  more  truly  as  Christ  preached  the  doe- 
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trine  of  divine  things,  with  juster  regard  to  the  inborn  con- 
sciousness of  men  7  Will  it  not  be  preached  with  more  hum- 
ble, simple,  close  and  vital  reference  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
with  more  of  richness  of  exegesis,  and  of  the  teaphing  quality 
there  is  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  thus  with  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  earliest  apostolic  preaching  ?  Will  not  preach- 
ing manifest  more  freedom,  nature,  and  popular  interest  ?  Will 
it  not  get  nearer  to  men  ?  Will  it  not  have  more  of  the  spirit 
of  hnmanitj,  or  of  patient  and  thorough  application  to  all  the 
needs,  sorrows,  affections,  temptations,  doubts,  aspirations  and 
straggles  of  human  nature  7  Will  it  not  be  above  all  more 
spiritucUf  Will  it  not  lead  hearts  to  Christ,  the  fount  of  spir- 
itual life  ?  Will  it  not  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  of 
love,  of  unction,  of  the  converting  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
without  at  the  same  time  becoming  less  intellectual  and  thought- 
ful ?  Will  it  not  enter  more  deeply  into  the  field  of  ethics, 
of  the  whole  moral  conduct  of  life  as  guided  by  the  Christian 
law,  in  its  multiform  aspects,  questions  and  difficulties,  which^ 
strangely  enough,  the  Protestant  pulpit  has  left  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  pulpit  to  occupy,  and  to  occupy  often  very  badly  ? 

We  believe  this  because  we  believe  in  progress,  in  truly  di- 
vine progress,  wherein  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  ever  teaching  his 
church  the  best  methods  of  proclaiming  his  trutL  We  believe 
there  is  to  be  progress  in  the  divine  art  of  preaching  without 
its  losing  a  single  element  that  has  already  constituted  its  power. 
WhOe  we  hold  to  that  doctrinal  preaching  which  is  the  extract- 
ing of  the  sweetness  and  marrow  of  the  truth  for  the  soul  to 
feed  upon,  yet  we  believe  that  exclusively  theological  preaching 
not  directly  drawn  from  the  word  of  G-od  has  had  its  day,  and 
is  calculated,  like  any  other  false  kind  of  preaching,  to  kill 
rdigious  life.  **If  the  first  Christians  had  been  so  busy 
with  their  theology  as  to  find  no  leisure  against  the  'in- 
&inis  arena,'  their  religion  might  have  remained  (and  would 
it  not  have  deserved  to  have  remained  ?)  undistinguished  from 
the  pagan  worships  that  surrounded  it  A  religion  that  has 
exhausted  its  moral  force,  that  has  become  imexacting  and 
conventional  in  its  discipline,  has  the  feebleness  of  religion  divi- 
ded from  morality,  of  Paganism  itself.  Has  Christianity  ex- 
hausted all  its  destructive  and  reconstructive  powers  7    Has  it 
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no  new  prohibitions,  no  new  commands  ?  If  so,  let  the  cleigy 
confine  themselves  to  theology,  ff  society  is  finally  set  on  its 
right  basis,  if  the  proper  way  of  living  is  as  clear  as  daylight  to 
every  one,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  struggle  against  but 
the  weakness  of  individuals,  the  human  tendency  to  ^step 
aside,*  then  let  the  clergy  confine  themselves  to  theology.  But 
most  of  them  believe  the  millenium  to  be  still  future.  If  so, 
why  are  they  conservatives?"* 

Professor  Fitches  intellect  was  of  noble  proportiona  There 
were  no  barren  and  incomplete  places  in  his  nature.  The  aes- 
thetic faculties  were  developed  equally  with  the  knowing  facul- 
tiea  He  had  a  love  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  truth,  and  in 
such  a  mind  the  two  were  almost  if  not  quite  synonymous.  He 
preserved  a  simplicity  of  spirit,  a  power  of  calm  reflection  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  see  through  the  outward  and  changing 
forms  of  things,  and  to  behold  the  permanently  beautiftil  and 
heavenly  types  upon  which  they  were  formed.  He  was  a  lover 
of  music  as  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  art ;  and  he  was  a  critic 
and  composer  of  music,  grasping  the  hidden  oi^nic  laws  of  har- 
mony. With  what  appreciation  he  opens  one  of  his  articles  upon 
the  oigan,  as  an  instrument  of  public  worship :  "  The  subject 
of  music  is  of  wide  and  varied  interest  Its  laws  demand  for 
their  investigation  the  intellect  of  the  student  Its  execution 
gives  scope  to  the  highest  attainment  and  perfection  of  art  Its 
strains  breathe  sweetly  to  the  heart  through  the  portals  of 
sense ;  soothing  us  in  infancy,  cheering  us  in  life's  conflicts  and 
changes,  elevating  the  soul  in  hours  of  worship,  and  breathing 
on  the  ears  of  the  dying  the  notes  that  commingle  with  the 
melodies  of  heaven.  Then,  on  the  solemn  day,  it  sets  forth 
an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  world  where  the  praises  of  GJod, 
flowing  fix)m  the  heart  and  lips  of  his  people  and  sustained  in 
their  expression  by  that  instrument,  fill  the  air  with  the  incense 
of  pure  and  sweet  tones  enveloping  the  whole  assembly,  and 
ascending  toward  the  deep  empyrean,  with  their  harmony  ?" 

Dr.  Pitch  believed  with  Luther,  who  would  "  fain  see  all  arts, 
especially  music  used  in  the  service  of  Him  who  has  given  and 
created  them ;"  and  who  held  those  to  be  fanatics  who  despised 
music     He  was  equally  a  lover  of  painting,  poetry,  sculpture, 
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espeeially  the  last,  which  above  all  others  is  the  art  of  form, 
ao  almost  purely  intellectual  art  Ruskin  says:  "all  high 
ideas  of  beauty  depend  probably  on  delicate  perceptions  of 
fitness,  propriety,  relation,  which  are  purely  mtdlectual ;"  and  we 
note  this  because  we  think  that  Dr.  Fitch's  aesthetic  sense  was 
mainly  an  exquisite  intellectual  perception,  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  imperfect  forms  of  things,  but  strove  for  the  fit 
form  to  the  idea ;  and  this  delicate  intellectual  sense  or  intellec- 
tive quality  of  his  imagination,  showed  itself  above  all  in  the 
special  work  of  the  preacher. 

A  sermon,  in  his  eye,  was  a  work  of  sacred  art,  an  offering  to 
the  Most  High  that  should  be  as  perfect  as  his  genius  could 
make  it  Like  the  bronze-workers  of  the  middle  ages,  men  such 
as  Adam  Kraft  and  Peter  Yischer  of  Nuremberg,  he  would  set 
up  nothing  in  the  house  of  God  that  was  not  wrought  out  with 
the  most  deeply  meditated  skill,  that  was  not,  as  £Bur  as  he  could 
make  it,  the  perfection  of  beauty.  His  sermons  have  a  sculptur- 
esque finish.  Each  is  a  work  complete  in  itself,  patiently  devel- 
oped from  one  unifying  thought,  making  but  one  impression  in 
all  its  parts,  and  in  its  workmanship  and  language  polished  as  if 
with  the  finest  instruments.  We  should  not  call  his  style  poet- 
ical, for  it  had  not  the  bold  freedom  of  poetry,  and  it  was  too 
much  ruled  by  the  severe  laws  of  the  intellect  to  be  highly 
poetical,  but  it  was  rather  artistically  elegant  and  harmonioua 
With  a  deep  purpose  of  heart,  he  would  ever  offer  in  love  and 
grateful  praise  to  the  Lord  who  had  redeemed  him,  the  richest 
and  best  that  he  had  ;  and  moreover,  knowing  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts,  and  the  scale-armor  of  prejudice  and  unbelief 
with  which  they  armed  themselves  against  the  truth,  he  would 
make  every  sermon  "  a  polished  shaft"  that  naught  could  resist 

The  constitutional  nervous  self-consciousness,  or  whatever 
was  the  cause,  that  prevented  Dr.  Fitch  from  being  an  extempo- 
raneous preacher,  excepting  at  times  where  he  forgot  himself 
and  rose  above  this  obstacle,  disappeared  in  the  delivery  of  the 
written  discourse.  Then  he  became  absorbed  in  the  truth  he 
was  uttering ;  then  he  was  free,  animated,  and  master  of  every 
power  of  expression — often,  when  his  feelings  were  highly 
roused,  venturing  forth  boldly  upon  a  short  extemporaneous 
flight  fix)m  the  manuscript ;  and  does  not  this  prove  that  the 
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written  method  is  not  to  be  so  indiscriminately  condemned  as 
it  is  now  quite  the  fashion  to  condemn  it  We  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  from  the  pulpit  such  burning  and  shining  lights  as  Dr. 
Fitch,  or  Dr.  Shepard  of  Bangor,  whose  idiosyncrasy  would 
nevertheless  have  driven  them  entirely  away  from  this  divine 
field  of  work,  had  they  been  compelled  to  frame  their  language 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  fit  the  laboring  thought,  often, 
it  may  be,  too  profound,  or  too  subtle,  to  be  instantaneously 
clothed  in  appropriate  phrase.  While  we  would  heartily  help  on 
the  good  reformation  that  strives  to  abolish  the  reading  of  writ- 
ten sermons  from  the  pulpit ;  while  we  believe  with  an  old 
German  preacher,  that  tongues  of  flame  instead  of  writing  pens 
fell  from  heaven  on  the  apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  yet 
while  there  are  men  found  of  great  rhetorical  and  teaching 
ability  who  can  no  more  habitually  speak  without  the  help  of 
notes,  than  an  eagle  can  fly  without  wings,  then  we  do  not 
think  that  the  use  of  written  sermons  can  be  entirely  done 
away.  The  gospel  must  be  preached  through  the  medium  of 
peculiar  temperaments  and  of  varied  minds ;  and  even  the  apos- 
tle Paul  with  what  would  seem  to  be  an  excess  of  candor,  re- 
peats probably  an  ill-natured  criticism  on  himself,  that  his  bodily 
presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,  but  his  letters 
—  we  might  say  his  written  discourses — were  weighty  and 
powerful. 

It  was  a  noteworthy  trait  of  Dr.  Fitch,  that  he  was  veiy 
easily  satisfied  and  was  remarkably  unexacting  and  uncritical 
in  respect  to  the  preaching  of  other  men.  He  judged  himself 
severely,  but  others  charitably  and  lightly.  Though  he  dearly 
prized  close  logical  thinking,  yet  he  was  so  genuinely  humble, 
that  he  found  something  to  praise  in  every  sermon  that  he 
heard,  something  wherewith  to  nourish  spirituaHty  and  kindle 
devotional  thought  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  preaching  as 
well  as  a  great  preacher  himself,  for  he  believed  preaching  to  be 
the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  to  save  men.  It  was  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  in  the  hand  of  God  that  nothing  could  resist 
But  in  listening  to  preaching  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  also  a 
worshipper;  and  his  own  preaching  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
element  of  praise  in  it  His  mind  was  devotional  and  medita- 
tive rather  than  objective  and  practical,  and  it  showed  the  nobil- 
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ity  of  his  faith,  that  in  spite  of  this  strong  inward  bent  and  char- 
acter of  his  mind,  his  own  preaching  was  so  thoroughly  practi- 
cal, earnest,  and  pointed.  It  was  aimed  to  convert  and  sanctify 
souk  It  did  not  deal  in  vague  ambiguities  whether  in  morbid 
confessions  of  doubt,  or  ecstatic  expressions  of  desire.  This  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Fitch's  preaching,  that  it  was  healthy 
and  plain  and  did  not  fall  in  too  subjective  a  style  of  discourse. 

Subjective  preaching  has  its  true  place  and  power,  and  now 
and  then  it  manifests  wondrous  richness,  charm  and  beauty,  as 
in  some  of  J.  H.  Newman's  incompakble  earlier  sermons; 
bat  subjectiveness  is  essentially  weakness,  and  in  preaching 
this  is  especially  true,  even  where  the  personal  experience  of 
the  Christian  is  minutely  dwelt  upon  and  analyzed.  The 
preacher  is  not  to  go  back  into  his  own  mind,  following  up 
thought  and  action  to  their  head-sources,  through  channels  of 
interior  darknesa  In  this  way  he  cannot  find  strength,  or  light, 
or  instruction,  for  other  minds.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  grope 
painfully  in  this  dim  r^on  of  human  shadows,  impidses  and 
imperfections,  for  faith's  foundation,  for  hope's  realization ;  but 
he  is  to  look  out  of  himself  to  those  strong  things  of  God,  and 
of  God's  work  and  nature  in  man,  for  the  soul  to  rest  upon — 
those  great  objective  facts,  that,  standing  in  eternal  sunshine, 
are  like  mountains,  or  like  the  pillars  of  the  universe — Christ, 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  the  light  and  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  the  higher  life,  the  divine  law  written  on  the  heart, 
the  inspiration,  the  truth,  the  power,  the  mercy,  the  life,  the  love, 
of  God  Christ  lifted  up  in  the  sight  of  all,  like  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  draws  suffering,  yearning,  dying  souls 
unto  Him.  We  well  remember  how  often  Professor  Fitch  made 
use  of  the  passage  that  seemed  to  dwell  on  his  lips  like  the 
very  breath  of  life  to  his  soul,  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propi- 
tiation for  our  sin&" 

However  hereafter  the  great  facts  of  faith  may  become 
better  reconciled  to  reason  and  to  the  mind's  intuitions,  and  the 
whole  interior  nature  of  man  may  become  filled  with  a  new 
divine  light,  and  the  real  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  the  mind's 
powers  may  be  recognized  by  a  true  philoshphy  and  emanci- 
pated fix>m  philosophical  error  and  bondage,  and  however  the 
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objective  and  subjective  may  become  harmonized,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  way  to  preach  Christ's  gospel,  is  to  preach 
not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

But  to  return  to  the  peculiarly  meditative  and  reflective  char- 
acter of  Professor  Fitch's  mind.  Although  thoroughly  interested 
in  public  affairs,  genial,  sagacious,  at  moments  humorous,  he 
was  a  man  who  lived  in  ideas — an  inward  life  withdrawn  very 
much  fix)m  the  world  of  visible  things,  and  dwelling  in  high  and 
holy  contemplations.  This  satisfied  the  deepest  desires  of  his 
mind,  and  in  a  long  life  spent  at  a  seat  of  learning,  and  in  the 
society  of  intellectual  men,  he  never  manifested  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  ambitious  passion,  or  of  the  vain  desire  to  please 
men  rather  than  God.  He  quieted  his  heart  and  was  still  be- 
cause G-od  was  ever  with  him  and  fed  his  soul  upon  the  hidden 
manna — ^the  bread  that  cometh  down  fix)m  heaven.  In  his  pro- 
tracted life  of  service  as  a  preacher  of  Christ,  how  many  minds 
whom  he  led  to  look  on  the  ineffable  beauty  of  truth,  and  who 
preceded  him  into  the  eternal  world,  have  welcomed  him 
where  they  do  not  now  see  in  part^  but  where  that  which  is 
partial  and  imperfect  is  done  away,  and  in  Milton's  words  in  his 
ode  to  Time : — 

**  Where  every  thing  that  is  sinoerely  good 

And  perfectly  divine, 

With  Trathf  and  Peace,  and  Love,  diaU  ever  ahine 

About  the  Supreme  lliroDe 

Of  Him,  t'  wboae  happj-making  sight  alone. 

When  once  our  heav'nlj-guided  soul  shall  dimb, 

Then  aU  this  earthly  grossness  quit. 

Attir'd  with  stars,  we  shall  forever  sit 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Change,  and  thee,  0  Time." 
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AmcLK  IV.— THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  ANTE-MESSI- 
ANIC DISPENSATIONS  COMPARED. 

We  propose  to  compare  the  Christian  with  the  Ante- 
Messianic  period.  We  will  b^n  with  the  latter,  and  by 
making  it  its  own  interpreter,  occupy  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  then  lived,  and  hope  to  attain  to  their  estimates.  We 
abjure  for  our  purpose,  the  reflex  light  of  all  modem  theologies. 
We  shall  assume  as  postulates,  that  in  all  ages  God  is  the  same ; 
Man  the  same  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  his  being  and 
character ;  and  that  the  work  to  be  performed  on  man  is  the 
same,  and  of  course  by  means  generically  the  same,  modified 
specifically  in  adaptation  to  his  varying  capacity  and  condition. 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  in  man,  is  to  develop  in  him, 
as  constitutionally  a  moral  and  religious  being,  loyalty  and 
love  to  God,  with  sympathy  and  love  towards  man.  This  must 
be  done  on  the  principle  stated  by  the  Saviour,  "  He  must  be 
b^otten  from  above  "  {avoj^ev^  The  sources  of  influence  to 
this  end  are  God*s  character,  government,  and  grace. 

Of  the  character  of  God,  the  earlier  generations  of  our  race 
knew  comparatively  little.  The  antediluvian  history,  in  this 
respect,  is  brief  and  obscure.  To  the  patriarchs  God  revealed 
some  of  the  primal  elements  of  his  character,  and  this  almost 
entirely  in  the  concrete.  As  of  God,  so  of  themselves,  they 
knew  but  little.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  not  a  word  was 
revealed  to  them  of  any  other  than  the  present  world.  God 
brought  the  power  of  his  character  to  bear  upon  the  character 
of  the  patriarchs,  by  making  himself  known  as  their  personal 
Friend.  He  told  them  where  to  go,  and  what  to  do.  He 
taught  them  that  he  was  good,  and  so  taught  them  that  they 
believed  it  They  were  thus  the  subjects  of  unconscious  educa- 
tion. God  kept  the  thought  of  himself  and  his  character,  so 
familiar  to  them,  that  they  became  unconsciously  to  themselves 
"imitators  of  God  as  dear  children."  The  sins  of  this  period 
were  for  the  most  part  winked  at,  and  encouragement  to  a 
better  Ufe  was  the  chief  means  employed. 
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Under  the  Mosaic  Institute  the  revelation  was  more  exten- 
siva  There  was  a  national  government,  and  incorporated  with 
it  a  religious  ceremonial  While  in  Egypt  the  descendants  of 
the  patriarchs  had  gone  away  backwards  &om  the  theism  of  their 
ancestors,  and  had  become  heathen  idolaters.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  God  of  Abraham  should  be  made  a  practical 
reality.  His  will  and  his  awards  must  be  brought  into  practical 
relations.  Hence  a  temporal  and  national  government  admin- 
istered by  God  himself  as  King,  its  laws  and  its  penalties  a 
thing  of  the  present  and  in  close  connection,  the  fixture  world 
and  amenableness  there  left  out  of  account  The  thoughtful 
would,  of  course,  reflect  upon  their  religious  intuitions,  and 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  would  reach  beyond  the  things  that 
are  seen,  and  that  are  temporal  But  this  entered  not  as  an 
element  into  the  theocratic  administration. 

The  chief  design  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Theocracy 
evidently  was  to  make  an  impression  of  the  justice  of  God 
That  of  the  religious  ceremonial  to  present  the  forgiving  mercy 
of  God — "  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

Not  that  these  ceremonies  were  "types"  of  Christ,  and  as 
such  designed  to  point  the  mind  of  the  worshippers  to  the  com- 
ing Messiah,  nor  was  their  efficacy  found  chiefly,  or  at  all,  in 
this  fsLCt  We  know  of  no  evidence  that  they  had  any  concep- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  and  especially  such  a  knowledge  of  his  work 
as  a  Saviour  that  they  should  see  his  fiinctions  shadowed  forth 
in  their  sacrifices.  The  theory  of  the  atonement  at  the  present 
day  is,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  take  the  place,  as  a  means 
of  sustaining  the  government  of  God,  of  the  penalty  inflicted 
upon  the  transgressor.  This  theory  is  "the  atonement"  Who 
denies  this  theory,  denies  the  atonement  When,  then,  modem 
writers  speak  of  the  ancient  Israelites  as  recognizing  in  the 
sacrifices  of  their  day  the  great  fact  of  atoning  efficacy,  and  as 
looking  away  fix)m  the  present  to  a  great  atonement  to  be  made 
by  a  coming  Messiah,  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  we  are  ready 
to  ask  what  opinions  they  had  of  that  atonement  Did  their 
faith  reach  down  and  embrace  the  theory  of  the  present  day? 
Had  they  so  analyzed  a  moral  government,  that  they  were  able 
to  give  to  the  atonement  its  philosophical  position  among  the 
elements  of  a  gracious  administration  of  such  government? 
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No  one  believes  this.  Had  they  then  any  definite  idea?  And 
if  not,  upon  what  did  their  faith  fasten  ?  The  fact  is,  this  so 
common  assumption,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  through 
this  ceremonial  looked  forward  to  Christ,  has  no  foundation  in 
reason  or  Scripture.  And  it  is  claimed  that  the  &cts  of  the 
ancient  history,  such  as  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec,  the 
brazen  serpent,  and  others,  were  typical  of  New  Testament 
fccts.  But  to  whom  were  they  types,  and  of  what?  Did  the 
men  of  that  day  see  Christ  in  them  ? 

This  theory  of  types,  has  greatly  embarrassed  commentators 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  All 
things  must  be  so  interpreted  that  we  can  find  their  antetypes 
in  Christ  But  this  is  often  difficult,  and  has  put  in  requisition 
a  vast  amount  of  learned  nonsense.  As  an  illustration,  see 
Prof  Bush's  commentary  on  the  Scape-Goat  Lev.  chap.  xvi. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  its  symbolic  import  And  the 
probable,  not  to  say  certain,  derivation  of  the  name,  is  in 
keeping  with  this  import  But  to  make  the  facts  stand  in 
correlation  to  any  thing  in  Christ  and  his  work,  renders 
distortion  in  exegesis  a  necessity. 

The  fects  and  the  religious  services  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  cannot  then  accept  as  "  types "  of  the  facts  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  adumbrations.  They 
were  methods  of  bringing  to  the  men  of  that  day  the  same 
truths  as  those  presented  with  so  much  more  distinctness  in  the 
methods  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  Lq  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  The  scholar  will  find  that  rvno^y  vnodeiy^a^ 
(fxia,  rtapa/SoXij  and  similar  terms  not  only  admit,  but  require 
this  hypothesis. 

The  religious  ceremonial  was  designed  to  meet,  and  met,  a 
then  present  want  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  grace.  It  was 
designed  for  and  accomplished  religious  culture.  It  was  for 
that  day,  what  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  public  and 
social  worship  are  for  this.  The  wants  of  the  people  were  met 
by  a  priesthood.  The  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were  onerous. 
A  great  amount  of  labor  was  implied  in  it  The  theory  of  this 
service  was  not  to  be  understood  but  by  careful  study.  On 
the  principle,  then,  of  a  division  of  labor,  it  was  demanded — as 
in   the  professions  now.      They    especially    needed   a  High 
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Priest  The  Priests  and  Levites  needed  a  chief;  and  the  laity 
a  functionary  ''in  things  pertaining  to  God"  that  should  be 
invested  with  the  highest  dignity,  and  by  reverence  for  whom, 
this  adoration  for  God  should  find  a  stepping-stone  towards  its 
object  They  needed  a  mediator.  As  sinners,  they  shrank 
firom  a  near  and  direct  approach  to  God.  An  office  so  sacred, 
and  its  incumbent  consecrated  so  holily,  and  who  was  officially 
so  much  above  them,  met  this  want  The  Holy  of  Holies  was, 
to  their  conceptions,  the  place  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.  The  High  Priest  after  special  purification,  might  once 
in  a  year  approach  the  awful  presence  and  perform  intercessory 
service  availably.  This  office  and  its  service  inspired  the 
people,  at  once,  with  reverence  for  God  as  holy,  and  also  with 
hope  of  pardon  for  their  sins,  and  furnished  a  moral  power  of 
transcendent  importance  in  the  development  of  religious  char- 
acter. 

So  of  the  sacrifices.     These  were  not  typical  but  simply 

means  of  grace.  Whether  they  are  natural,  or  of  special  divine 
appointment,  is  a  question  on  which  men  of  the  highest  talent 
are  divided.  We  think  both  true.  Marriage  is  natural,  yet  it 
was  at  first  divinely  instituted.  The  Sabbath  is  natural,  and 
the  normal  condition  of  man  requires  one  day  in  seven  as  a 
day  of  rest,  yet  it  was  enjoined  by  authority.  Sacrifices  are 
natural,  the  spontaneous  acting  out  of  constitutional  impulses. 
All  nations  offer  them.  And  though  they  have  supposed  their 
deities,  like  themselves,  selfish  and  malignant,  and  have  tried, 
on  principles  that  addressed  this  selfishness,  to  appease  their 
wrath,  as  Jacob  did  that  of  his  revengeful  brother,  by  presents 
(an  atonement,  Kapher),  yet  a  demand  of  nature  to  oflFer 
sacrifices  underlies  it  alL  They  are  both  natural  and  specially 
appointed.  Hence  Cain  and  Abel,  earth's  first  born  sons, 
offered  their  sacrifices  of  gratitude  and  festive  thanksgiving. 
It  is,  we  know,  objected  that  they  could  not  have  made  bloody 
sacrifices  like  AbeVs  festive,  since  animal  food  was  not  allowed. 
We  think  it  was  allowed.  Man  is  qualifiedly  camivoroua 
The  word  rendered.  Gen.  i,  28,  **  to  have  dominion,"  is  some- 
times used  to  express  the  taking  in  hand,  of  what  is  to  be 
eaten  (Judges  xiv,  9).  When  Noah,  as  he  came  from  the  ark, 
offered    his  thanksgiving    sacrifices,    ''the   Lord    smelled  a 
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sweet  savor," — Slanguage  that  would  be  without  significance 
except  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  eat  cooked  meats. 
The  grant  to  Noah,  then,  (Ghen.  ix,  2-A)  was  but  the  renewal  of 
the  original  grant  to  Adam.  And  it  would  seem  that  Gain  and 
Abel  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  their  sacrifices.  "  By  faith 
Abel  presented  to  Qod  a  greater  amount  of  sacrificial  service 
than  Gain,  and  for  this  reason  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteoua'^  (HeK  xi,  4,  6(^poiSf  in  Gen.  iv,  4, 6  the  Septuagint 
has  plural,  Saipots  and  Bvfflati), 

The  significance  of  blood  in  the  sacrifices  is  a  point  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Noah  was  forbidden  to  eat  the  fiesh  with  the 
blood,  but « without  explanations.  Moses  makes  this  prohibi- 
tion a  law  of  the  Theocracy,  and  gives  as  a  reason  that  *^  the  l^e 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ....  and  it  is  the  blood  that  atones 
hy  the  life."  The  symbolic  import  in  the  use  of  blood  is  in  the 
life  that  is  in  it  The  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  brings  out  the 
significance  of  blood  as  a  symbol  and  seal  By  fisiith,  Moses 
sprinkled  the  blood  that  the  destroyer  of  the  first  bom  should 
not  touch  the  Israelites.  ^*  The  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token 
or  sign."  (Ex.  xii,  18.)  Where  blood  was  on  the  door-posts, 
that  was  the  sign  of  life,  and  death  might  not  enter.  In  every 
other  dwelling  there  was  death.  Blood,  then,  as  containing  the 
life  of  the  animal,  is  the  symbol  of  life,  and  when  used  in  the 
sacrifices  is  significant  of  the  life,  through  forgiving  mercy,  of  the 
▼opshipper. 

When  then  the  devout  Israelite  brings  his  offering  to  Otod^ 
a  part  of  the  blood  is  saved  to  be  sprinkled  upon  his  person, 
in  token  of  his  forgiveness,  and  that  he  shall  escape  the  penalty 
of  the  violated  law  and  live.  The  very  altar,  as  of  man,  and 
sharing  his  pollution,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  needing  forgiveness, 
is  sprinkled  as  if  forgiven  and  accepted  (Lev.  xvi,  16, 19).  Thus 
the  symbol  of  acceptance  and  of  life  is  upon  him  and  about  him  as 
he  worshipa  It  should  be  observed  that  Kdpher,  to  cover  or 
atone,  is  in  Pid,  which  is  used  *'  to  exhibit  a  person  as  being  or 
doing  thus  or  sa"  When  then  the  priest  makes  atonement  for 
his  offence,  he  by  the  use  of  this  sign  *'  exhibits"  him  as  for- 
given, and  to  live,  through  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God. 
Atonement  could  be  made  without  the  sign  (Lev.  v,  11-18)  but 
could  not  be  signified  by  the  appropriate  token. 
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It  is  a  general  principle  in  the  use  of  symbols  or  seals  as 
applied  to  the  person,  that  they  are  significant  of  what  is  sub- 
jectiva  This  is  true  of  the  circumcision  of  Abraham  (Rom. 
iv,  11) ;  of  Christian  baptism,  and  by  parity  of  reason  must  be 
of  "  the  sprinkling  of  blcx)d."  It  was  to  the  penitent,  a  seal  of  the 
forgiveness  which  he  had,  being  yet  unsprinkled.  And  we  may 
remark  that  the  references  to  the  sprinkling  of  blood  in  the 
New  Testament  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  more  firequent 
as  applied  to  the  person,  than  is  required  by  the  letter  of  the 
law — as  atonement  was  often  made  by  sacrifices  when  it  is  not 
formally  stated. 

Our  theory  shows  us  why  such  importance  is  attached  to 
blood  in  the  sacrifices,  considered  as  a  means  of  grace.  It  pro- 
claims the  great  fact  that  vnth  Ood  there  is  forgiveness^  and  man 
as  a  transgressor  may  escape  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law; 
also  that  men,  if  saved  at  all,  are  saved  as  forgiven  sinners^  and 
their  services,  if  accepted,  are  accepted  as  impure  and  needing  to 
be  forgiven.  That  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  practiced  on  all 
occasions  of  the  approach  of  men  to  God,  was  both  humilia- 
ting, and  at  the  same  time  full  of  encouragement  The  tokens 
of  forgiveness  and  life  were  on  every  hand. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  are  the  design  and  nature 
of  sacrifices.  It  was  to  have  something  to  do  tvith  Ood  and  for 
Gody  and  of  salutary  symbolic  import ;  an  external  act  and  ma- 
terial form,  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  man 
who  had  received  blessings  fix)m  God,  and  would  make  the  full- 
est expression  of  his  gratitude,  first  brought  his  offering  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  put  himself  and  his  family  into  the  fruition  of 
the  good  things  (DeuL  xii,  7-12,  18 ;  xiv,  28).  The  inviting 
viands  were  eaten,  while  as  a  wave-offering,  a  choice  piece  of  the 
meat  was  presented  to  the  Lord,  as  for  the  priest  Yea,  God 
himself  was  regarded  as  a  guest  and  joint  participator  in  the 
feast,  and  the  richest  portion  of  the  animal  was  burned  upon  the 
altar  as  ^'  a  sweet  smelling  savor  to  the  Lord."  Thus  the  hand 
and  the  palate  were  employed  in  aid  of  the  heart,  in  thespii^ 
itual  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good — almost  pre- 
cisely what  we  now  do  of  a  Thanksgiving  day.  Or  had  he 
sinned,  he  went  to  the  place  where  offerings  were  wont  to  be 
made,  confessed  the  sin,  recognized  the  kindness  of  God,  and 
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the  fiwt  of  his  foi^ving  mercy  to  the  penitent,  and  presented 
the  offering  to  be  accepted  as  "a sweet  smelling  savor."  As 
fasting  was  more  appropriate  than  feasting,  he  did  not  himself 
partake  of  the  sacrifice.  Not  only  so,  the  portion  that  else 
would  have  furnished  the  feast  to  the  worshipper  and  his 
frieods,  was  carried  without  the  camp  and  burned — an  act 
which  would  seem  to  imply,  and  which  we  think  the  Apostle 
(Heb.  xiii :  13)  intimates  did  imply,  "  reproacL"  The  act  would 
teach  a  humiliating  lesson  on  the  evil  of  sin.  God  would  in- 
deed graciously  accept  his  part  laid  upon  the  altar,  but  the  rest 
of  the  offering  should  be  disgraced.  The  worshipper,  howev- 
er, in  dutifully  presenting  the  victim,  famished  both  the  reason 
for,  and  the  symbol  of  life  which  implied  forgiveness ;  and  the 
application  of  "the  blood  of  sprinkling"  completed  the  service, 
and  he  went  away  to  his  home  with  a  seal  of  forgiveness  upon 
his  person.  God  had  met  him  and  communed  with  him  and 
was  reconciled.  The  "  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies"  were 
trusted  and  all  was  peace.  His  sins  had  been  "  covered,"  i.  e. 
atoned  for.  Days  of  fasting  and  prayer  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  involve  the  same  principles  as  the  sin-offering. 
We  confess  our  sins  while  yet  we  recognize  the  forbearance  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  praise  him  for  the  same.  And  the  denial 
to  ourselves  of  ordinary  gratifications  aids  the  conviction  of  un- 
worthiness  and  ill-desert 

We'  come,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  orig- 
inal and  true  signification  of  the  term.  We  do  not  accept  that 
term  burdened  with  all  the  philosophies  of  the  dark  ages,  but 
with  its  biblical  import  we  bind  it  to  our  heart  The  facts  of 
the  Bible  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  those  facts.  The  former  are  from  heaven,  the  latter 
are  of  men.  As  we  understand  it,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as 
held  at  this  day,  is  a  philosophical  deduction  from  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  The  word 
atonement  is  not  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  do  we  find  the  fact 
there  in  the  theological  sense,  nor  the  materials  out  of  which  to 
make  it  Bom.  v,  11,  is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase, 
begotten  by  the  philosophy  aforesaid.  So  of  Heb.  ix,  16,  {^ar- 
arov  Y^yofAivoVf  in  the  genitive  absolute,  and  with  the  words 
immediately  connected,  parenthetic ;  dta^ffHtji  xatv^s  without 
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the  article)L  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  divine  Bedeem- 
er,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  manifested  in  a  glory  that 
surpasses  all  other  manifestation  of  his  character.  We  are 
told  that  "He  died  for  us,"  that  He  "appeared  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himsel£*'  His  death  is  represented  as 
the  great  culminating  fact,  the  glorious  awful  &ct  in  the  redemp- 
tive work.  All  this  is  plain.  It  lies  on  the  very  lace  of  the 
gospel  But  the  precise  place  which  His  death  holds,  as  an 
element  in  a  perfect  moral  government  administered  under  an 
economy  of  grace, — ^this  is  not  stated.  On  this  point  we  agree 
with  Bishop  Butler,  "  how,  and  in  what  particular  way  it  (the 
death  of  Christ)  had  this  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  persons 
who  have  endeavored  to  explain,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the 
Scripture  has  explained  it"  The  facts  of  the  Bible  we  accept 
We  find  them  all  working  harmoniously  and  wond^iiilly  in 
the  direction  of  the  heart's  renewal,  and  the  spirit's  sanctifica- 
tion.  Not  so  with  "philosophy  falsely  so  called."  And  the 
nearer  that  philosophy  comes  to  the  Saviour  and  His  cross,  the 
more  repulsive  does  it  appear.  The  stronger  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  into  which  it  obtrudes  itself  the  more  dis- 
tinctly and  painfully  do  we  see  upon  it  the  marks  of  human 
imperfection. 

The  representation  of  the  Bible  is,  that  forgiveness  and  life 
are  conditioned  upon  repentanca  And  the  work  of  Christ  is 
to  "  take  away  our  sins^' — "  to  cleanse  us  jfrom  all  unrighkous' 
nessJ'^  How  the  divine  government  can  be  sustained,  if  sin  is 
forgiven  on  repentance,  is  a  question  for  the  mind  of  GKxl,  not 
ours ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  behind  the  vail  and  practice  on 
God's  philosophies,  is  presumptuous,  not  to  say  profane.  "Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands  to  tread  my  courts  7"  That 
men  have  had  so  much  difficulty  on  this  point  is  owing,  we 
think,  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  civil 
government  and  moral  government  Civil  government  is  not  a 
moral  government,  but  simply  the  administration  of  physical 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  severally 
and  collectively.  The  principle  that  applies  to  the  infliction  of 
penalty  here  cannot  be  tranrferred  to  a  moral  administration. 
And  all  that  is  said  of  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  civil  gov- 
ernment of  proclaiming  rqientance  as  a  condition   of  escape 
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from  penalty,  is  out  of  place.  As  well  might  the  doctrine  of 
physical  forces  be  applied  to  ethics.  It  utterly  misrepresents 
the  gDYermnent  and  the  grace  and  the  heart  of  God.  And  it 
annihilates  the  moral  qualities,  the  soul,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament  Indeed  the  whole  moral  government  of  God 
ceases  to  be  such,  and  is  converted  into— we  had  almost  said — 
physical  machinery. 

The  Saviour  teaches  us  to  think  of  God  as  a  Father,  and 
when  we  pray,  to  say  "  Our  Father,"  and  to  think  of  his  gov- 
ernment as  parental  In  a  parental  administration  repentance 
is  ample  satisfaction  for  transgression.  Every  parent  knows 
that  the  moment  there  is  in  the  child  real  heart-felt  contrition 
and  sorrow,  the  reconciliation  is  completa  And  the  parent 
who  could  inflict  penalty  upon  a  child  that  was  in  tears  as  a 
penitent,  would  not  have  a  father^s  heart  Indeed,  penalty  has 
no  place  in  parental  government,  that  is,  evil  threatened  as  a 
dissuaeive  ftom.  disobedience.  Law  there  should  be ;  and  when 
the  law  is  violated,  wisdom  and  love  should  be  permitted  to  use 
the  largest  discretion  in  reclaiming  the  offender.  The  same  is 
true  of  ecclesiastical  government  The  church  that  should  not 
foigive  the  reaUy  penitent  o£fender,  would  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  church  of  Christ     2  Cor.  ii,  6-S. 

If  then  we  are  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  principles  of  the 
divine  moral  government  from  the  analogies  of  such  govern- 
ments administered  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  by  ourselves,  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  in  accepting  the  so  oft  repeated  represent- 
ation of  the  Bible,  that  repentance  is  unto  {bU\  or,  is  what 
secures,  the  remission  of  sins.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  theory  rests,  sustained  by  President  Edwards. 
In  his  Article  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  Sin, 
he  says  great  crimes  should  be  punished  with  corresponding 
severity,  unless  there  be  ''something  to  balance  them,  eome 
answerable  rqtenianoe  or  other  eatis/aetion.^^  The  reason  he 
aaagns  why  repentance  cannot  atone  for  sin,  under  the  divine 
government,  is  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  with  infinite  demerit, 
while  there  can  be  ''  no  infinite  sorrow  for  sin,  in  finite  crea- 
tures." The  infinitessimal  can  be  of  no  account  when  weighed 
against  the  infinita  While  we  accept  the  protasis,  we  think 
there  is  a  fiedlacy  in  the  apodosia     There  is  a  sense  in  which 

voi*  XXX.  16 
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8in-a  solitaiy  sin,  may  be  considered  an  infinite  evil  The 
first  sin  in  the  child,  considered  as  inceptive  and  self-perpetua- 
ting, is  such.  And  a  holy  act,  in  its  place,  and  in  similar  rela- 
tions to  the  fixture,  would  be  an  infinite  good.  But  if  this 
wrong  first  act  should  through  grace  be  repented  of^  and  the 
next  succeeding  act  be  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  loyalty, 
and  this  with  all  the  more  emphasis,  and  strength  of  purpose, 
from  the  fact  that  its  power  had  proved  insuflicient  before ;  and 
if  this  conversion— this  penitential  estimate  of  the  wrong,  and 
solemn  consecration  to  the  right — should  be  followed  by  a  life  of 
holy,  earnest  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  would  there 
be  in  this  any  reason  why  that  first  sin — shaded,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  we  may  suppose,  indeed  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  oth- 
erwise—should be  forgiven  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
are  not  speaking  of  civil  government  and  physical  enforcement, 
but  of  moral  government,  and  of  an  array  of  motives  addressed 
to  our  moral  nature,  fitted  in  the  highest  degree  to  control  the 
conduct  and  give  character  to  the  afiections. 

Would  justice,  in  the  administration  of  a  benevolent  moral 
government,  estimate  that  sin  as  an  infinite  evil,  and  predicate 
of  it  infinite  ill-desert,  and  inflict  upon  the  perpetrator  an  infi- 
nite  punishment?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  atoning 
or  expiatory  efficacy  from  without  should  reach  the  case,  would 
there  be  forgiveness  ?  And  would  the  moral  influence  of  his 
penitence,  avowed  and  exemplified,  be  an  equivalent  for  his 
punishment  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  parental  government 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  winning  the  wandering  back  to 
God  and  life?  This  is  indeed  an  extreme  case,  but  it  tests  the 
principla  If  repentance  and  reformation  are  a  reason  why 
such  a  sin  can  be  forgiven,  possibly  other  sins  may  be  foi^ven 
on  the  same  principle.  If  the  demerit  be  greater  or  less,  the 
repentance  and  consecration  to  an  everlasting  service  may  be 
^'  answerable  "  as  a  '^  satis&ction."  And  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Bible  does  mean— just  what  every  one  not  a  metaphysical  the- 
ologian would  understand  it  to  mean,  that  forgiveness  is  con- 
ditioned on  repentance. 

To  make  a  suggestion  from  and  in  the  style  of  Bishop  But- 
ler (Analogy,  Part  11,  chap.  5,  ii): — ^It  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  consider  whether  sin  does  not  inflict  its  own  penalty ; 
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whether  the  abnormal  action  implied  in  sin  does  not  induce  dis- 
ease that  extends  by  contagion  to  all  the  functions  of  the  being, 
inflicting  suffering  upon  every  susceptibility ;  whether  there  is 
not  a  conditional  heaven  and  hell  in  the  constitution  of  every 
man,  and  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  developed  by  the  sin  or 
holiness  of  the  principle  that  controls  him ;  and  whether  repent- 
ance and  reformation  are  not  the  natural  governmental  reme- 
dies for  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  sin.  The  analogy 
of  human  experience  in  this  world  certainly  points  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  shows  that  such  is  its  tendency.  And  what  develop  as 
tendencies  only  in  this  world,  may  in  the  next  become  exem- 
plified principles.  On  this  theory,  ah  extra  atonement  woidd 
seem  to  be  superfluous. 

These  remarks  are  submitted  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  atoning  element  as  to  be  found  of  necessity  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial system  of  the  Old  Testament  We  meet  the  error  in  this 
method,  because  philosophy  is  the  parent  of  it  It  never  would 
have  been  found  in  the  Mosaic  Institute,  but  that  it  was  sup^ 
poeed  to  be  an  element  in  the  Saviour's  work ;  and  as  that  work 
was  typified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  must  of 
coarse  be  found  there. 

We  have  said  that  the  future  world  was  not  revealed  to  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  and  that  consequently  no  motives  derived 
from  that  source  could  have  influence  in  moulding  their  charac* 
ter,  or  guiding  their  conduct  But  we  are  not  to  infer  that  their 
vision  and  heart's  interest  were  confined  to  themselves  and  their 
day.  They  had,  some  of  them,  a  future,  a  glorious  future,  but 
of  this  world.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  that  in  himself  and 
in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  must  have  filled  the 
great  heart  of  the  Patriarch,  and  opened  to  his  vision  a  scene 
foil  of  inspiration.  He  lived  for  the  future,  and  for  countless 
millions ;  and  the  peculiar  nobleness  of  the  man  was,  doubt- 
less, to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

It  may  seem  to  us  mysterious  that  the  heavenly  world  should 
not  have  been  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  that  its  power  to 
bless  and  ennoble  should  not  have  been  employed.  But  possiK 
bly  thoughts  like  these  assume  what  is  not  true.  For  at  that 
time  there  was  no  heaven  populated  by  redeemed  spirits.  If,  as 
many  suppose,  the  angels  are  only  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  the 
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future  world  like  the  present,  mu^t  have  had  but  a  scanty  popu- 
lation ;  and,  as  we  must  suppose  that  there  as  here  all  things 
proceed  under  the  guidance  of  general  laws,  that  world,  like 
this,  would  be  progressive — in  its  general  and  collective  char- 
acter, and  in  its  individual  members.  That  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  introduced,  there  as  here,  a  new  Dispensation,  we  think 
is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  When  the  Messiah  was 
inducted  into  office,  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was 
given  into  his  hands,  Matt  xxviii,  19.  He  was  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  were  held  amenable  to 
him,  and  were  judged  with  reference  to  their  treatment  of  him. 
Matt  XXV,  81,  seq.  The  sins  of  the  past  times  of  ignorance 
had  been  overlooked,  but  now  all  men  were  called  upon  to 
repent,  because  God  had  now  instituted  a  court  (rf^ipavy  see 
1  Cor.  iv,  8,  avS^pGomrrfS  ^fxipai^  a  human  tribunal),  at  which 
he  would  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  num  whom 
he  had  ordained.  Acts  xvii,  80.  Bom.  iii,  25.  Christ  told  his 
disciples  that  he  was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  For  him 
to  assume  the  functions  of  Messiah  in  the  unseen  world  would 
make  for  them  a  heaven,  for  they  would  behold  his  glory,  John 
xiv,  2,  8.  xvii,  24.  The  Old  Testament  saints  died  in  faith,  but 
did  not  receive  the  promise,  and  could  not  attain  their  consum- 
mation till  the  Christian's  heaven  was  made  ready,  Heh.  xi,  39, 
40.  These  incidental  allusions  may  be  invested  with  greater 
import,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  views  entertained  of  the  future 
state  by  the  Old  Testament  saints,  a  g.  Job  (iii,  18-19)  David 
(Pa  vi,  5,  XXX,  9,  Ixxxviii,  11,  cxv,  17)  Hezekiah,  (Isa.  xxxviii, 
18).  Isaiah  attained  to  the  conception  of  a  little  more  of  posi- 
tiveness  in  the  future  existence  (Isa.  xiv,  9-17). 

It  is  then  possible,  probable,  from  our  estimate,  that  the  vis- 
ion presented  to  the  &ther  of  the  &ithiM  by  the  promises  made 
to  him,  was  the  most  inspiring  and  ennobling  of  any  that  could 
be  furnished  in  the  facts  of  the  two  worlds ;  and  that  for  him, 
and  his  posterity  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  there  was  employed 
a  system  of  influences,  and  a  means  of  grace,  the  best  possible 
to  their  capacities.  The  effect  of  it  was  the  development  of  a 
religious  character  of  great  positiveness,  and  they  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible ;  and  if  they  knew  but  little  of  the 
future  world,  they  were  yet  made  ready  for  it 
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Such  then  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints;  and  surely  it  was  one  of  privilege.  We  may  well 
adopt  the  language  of  their  great  lawgiver,  ''What  nation  is 
there  so  great,  who  hath  Qod  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord 
our  Ood  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for."  And  yet  ^ 
all  this  is  but  a  feeble  adumbration  of  what  are  the  exceeding 
riches  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  ''  That  which 
was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of 
the  glory  that  excelletL" 

What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  dispensation  as 
distinguished  from  the  former? 

We  must  remark  at  the  outset,  that  we  think  the  same  devi- 
ces of  human  philosophy  which  have  so  misinterpreted  the 
ancient  worship,  and  especially  the  Mosaic  Institute,  and  by 
which  God  is  shorn  of  so  much  of  the  glory  of  his  forgiving 
mercy,  is  found  like  a  mist  of  obscurity  over  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  divests  it  of  much  of  its  power  to  bless.  The  ten- 
der, earnest,  gushing  love  of  the  heart  of  God,  so  ready  to 
forgive  and  "cover"  the  sins  of  the  penitent,  and  to  bless 
without  "upbraiding,"  how  slow  are  we  to  see  and  to  feel  I 
Divines  have  been  so  occupied  in  seeing  the  justice  of 
Ood  as  proclaimed  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  that  they  have 
not  perceived  there  "  the  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies." 
So  in  Christ  and  his  cross,  the  awful  justice  of  God  is  seen, 
and  it  is  there ;  but  in  infinitely  greater  degree  is  there,  that 
love  of  Christ  which  paaseth  all  knowledge,  and  with  which 
we  may  be  filled,  even  to  the  measure  of  the  illness  of  GoA 
We  have  sometimes  thought  that  ministers  were  afraid  to 
anvail  the  paternal  heart  of  God,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
Universalists.  Paul  did  not  reason  thus.  "Of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trod- 
den under  foot  the  Son  of  Gt)A"  While  preaching  the  infi- 
nite tenderness  of  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God  will  save  a 
multitude,  it  is  also  true  that  it  will  intensify  the  flames  of 
hell  to  those  who  reject  the  mercy. 

We  name  the  following  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Christian  dispensation — differing,  not  in  kind, 
but  only  in  degree,  fix)m  that  of  the  ages  before. 
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1.  Clearer  exhibitions  of  principles  in  the  departments  of 
morals  and  religion.  All  these  principles  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  To  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.     But  the  more  ex- 

*  tended  and  so  impressive  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  these 
principles,  from  the  lips  and  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  has  made 
them,  as  never  before,  the  power  of  God. 

2.  Clearer  and  more  impressive  views  of  the  character  of  GroA 
God  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  as  a  personal  friend,  and 
won  their  love.  At  Sinai  he  appeared  in  awful  majesty.  This 
made  prominent  an  element  of  the  divine  character,  most  suited 
to  influence  the  ignorant,  idolatrous,  unreasoning  men  who 
could  be  controlled  most  effectually  by  their  fears.  And  this 
is  an  element  that  must  have  a  prominent  place  in  a  govern- 
mental administration  over  a  world  of  selfish  sinners.  The 
glorious  and  fearful  Name  must  be  had  in  reverence.  Yet  we 
love  God  only  as  he  first  loved  us,  and  this  is  the  subduing 
power  of  God  that  wins  the  heart  and  saves  the  soul.  And 
when  we  can  see  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  sufferings  inflicted 
to  satisfy  justice,  but  love  making  its  painful,  agonizing 
way  to  our  hearts,  the  love  of  God,  like  his  being,  seems  infi- 
nite. "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us."  The  loves  and 
kindnesses  of  men  are  all  lost  sight  of;  the  veiy  precepts  and 
loving  miracles  of  Christ  seem  relatively  unimportant,  though 
in  themselves  so  great  and  wonderful,  and  the  one  great  idea, 
the  culminating  fact  in  the  redemptive  work,  is,  "  Christ  died  for 
us  while  we  were  yet  enemies." 

And  who  was  Christ?  God.  God  manifest  in  the  flesh 
Not  an  inferior  second  "  person" — a  name  without  an  idea  and 
incapable  of  a  definition — ^but  God,  the  one  God,  who  had 
manifested  himself  previously  in  the  methods  above  expressed, 
but  who  now  takes  on  the  form  of  a  man,  and  in  the  methods 
of  a  man,  that  are  so  capable  of  appreciation  by  the  hearts  of 
men,  acts  out  the  infinite  and  condescending  love  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Herein  is  love  indeed ;  and  we  become  the  loyal 
loving  subjects  of  Him  who  is  indeed  our  King,  but  how 
much  more  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.     It  will  save  it 

8.  Enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  motives  and  responsibili- 
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ties.  Man  is  constitutionally  a  noble  creature,  worthy  of  the 
Grod  who  made  him.  He  can  take  on  dimensions  of  sublimity, 
and  wield  a  corresponding  power,  and  asks  a  corresponding 
field  of  achievement  His  heart  is  great  and  can  embrace  in 
its  love  his  fellow  man,  all  men,  God  himself  His  interests  ad- 
mit of  no  limitations.  The  infinite  and  the  eternal  are  its  pre- 
dicates. The  universe  is  his,  and  upon  the  fruition  of  it,  all  of 
it,  he  reckons.  His  curiosity  reaches  to  every  star  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  in  that  curiosity  he  finds  a  deed  of  ownership — ^for 
God  would  not  have  given  him  the  susceptibility  that  is  thus 
addressed,  except  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  gratification 
of  it  in  fruition.  Such  is  man  whom  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  and  to  employ  and  bless  forever  in  such  benevo- 
lent and  holy  activity.  Of  course,  we  speak  of  what  man 
can  ba 

The  sphere  in  which  the  ancients  found  themselves — and  it 
was  all  which  they  of  the  infancy  of  the  race  could  fill — gave 
only  a  very  partial  development  of  the  capabilities  of  humanity. 
Not  so  with  the  theatre  in  which  the  Christian  stands.  '*  Life 
and  inmiortality  are  brought  to  light"  To  the  eye  of  his  faith 
the  curtain  is  lifted,  and  the  distinctions  of  the  spheres,  as  of 
the  seen  and  unseen,  are  no  longer  known  to  that  vision.  His 
Saviour  has  established  a  kingdom,  which,  like  Melchisedec  and 
his  office,  knows  no  limitations,  and  of  which  now  and  forever, 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  it  can  be  said,  it  is.  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  the  Captain  of  Salvation 
lays  himself  out  in  all  the  infinitude  of  his  being  and  character. 
His  disciple,  constitutionally  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  and 
Lord,  and  thus  capable  of  sympathy  in  his  high  experiences, 
blends  every  interest  in  the  common  interest  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  him,  and  his  love  of  Christ  becomes  a  ruling 
passion.  His  language  is :  "  T  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me.''  A.  drop,  he  falls  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  ocean 
and  becomes  a  part  of  its  entirety. 

Enginery  of  such  dimensions  and  such  ability  in  executing 
such  a  work  divine,  must  needs  have  a  moving  power  propor- 
tionata  This  the  Christian  has  in  the  glorious  motives  of  the 
divine  government  and  graca  Amenableness  to  an  infinite 
(jod,  an  infinite  heaven  and  an  infinite  hell,  and  himself  and 
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his  fellows  about  him  on  every  side,  hastening  upon  that  hour 
of  decision,  that  will  award  the  one  or  the  other. 

How  sublime  the  position  and  relations  of  the  Christian 
whose  heart  is  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  Christ,  and  goes 
with  him  now  to  Gethsemane,  and  then  to  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  and  whose  life  is  thus  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  will  be  changed  from  glory  to  glory  into 
the  same  image.  Well  might  the  prophet,  who  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Old  Testament,  beheld  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
exclaim,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him."     "  This  is  the  first  resurrection." 

4  We  name  one  other  particular  that  distinguishes  the  Chris- 
tian period,  viz :  richer  grace.  By  grace,  we  mean  help  to  the 
Christian  by  special  divine  interposition.  Call  it  miracle,  if 
you  pleasa  It  is  no  part  of  that  order  of  things  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws  of  natura  When 
Christ  had  given  to  his  disciples  the  Great  Commission,  he  said 
to  them,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end."  This 
can  mean  nothing  less  than  a  personal  presence  and  specific 
agency  adapted  to  their  wants.  We  think  it  one  of  the  marked 
defects  of  the  modem  Church,  that  it  has  so  low  an  estimate  of 
the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian.  To  the  Old 
Testament  saints  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  implied  the  power 
to  work  miracles.  The  prophet  Joel  predicted  that  in  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  this  same  Spirit  should  be  given  in  laige  meas- 
ure, and  to  those  of  every  class,  and  they  should  see  visions, 
and  should  prophesy.  This  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  continues  to  this  day — ^as  promised,  and  to  be 
ours  if  appropriated  by  faith  in  the  promise.  If  we  lack  wis- 
dom, we  may  ask  of  God  and  it  shall  be  given.  If  we  know 
not  what  to  pray  for,  the  Spirit  will  help  our  infirmities  in 
that  particular,  so  that  we  shall  be  led  to  pray  for  such  things  as 
can  be  attained,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  our  prayers 
and  agency  shall  be  effective.  Elias  was  a  man  of  like  passions 
as  ourselves,  yet  the  heavens  were  shut  and  opened  by  his&ith, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  are  employed  to  illustrate  our 
privilege.  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me."      ''Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
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abondantlj,  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think  according  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  ua,  uDto  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church,  by 
Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.'' 

That  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  our  representation  of  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  system  of  influence  which  Christ 
employs  in  renewing  hearts  and  developing  character^  is  evident 
from  what  it  has  done  and  will  da  In  the  past  we  need  but 
refer  to  Paul — ^his  conversion,  life,  death.  In  the  fatijre,  to  a 
world  converted,  and  then  elevated  and  ennobled  till  earth 
shall  become  ''The  New  Jerusalem,  that  has  come  down  &om 
God  out  of  heaven."  Then  the  kingdom  will  have  been  rees- 
tablished to  Ood  (1  Cor.  XV,  24),  and  the  Saviour's  work  on 
earth  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  perfection  of  Man. 
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Abticle  v.— a    long   range   SHOT.     BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE  ON  THE  "BLUE  LAWS.** 

Blackwood'' 8  Edinburgh  Magazine^  April  No.  1870.  Article, 
Blue  Law& 

A  Historical  Discourse^  delivered  hy  request  before  the  citizens  of 
New  Raven,  April  25,  1838,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  and  colony.  By  James 
L.  KiNGSLEY.  New  Haven.  B.  k  W.  Noyes.  1838.  8vo, 
pp.  115. 

Thirteen  Historical  Discourses,  on  the  completion  of  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven, 
with  an  Appendix.  By  Leonard  Bacon.  New  Haven. 
Durrie  &  Peck.    1839.     8vo,  pp.  400. 

Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Vol.  L  The 
New  Haven  Colony.  By  Henry  White,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Society. — Civil  Government  in  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
By  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  New  Haven.  Printed  for 
the  Society. 

Historical  Estimate  of  Connecticut     By  Horace  Bushnell. 

The  witty  Irish  writer  whose  frequent  contributions  to 
Blackwood s  Magazine,  under  the  noia  de  plume  of  "  Cornelius 
O'Dowd,"  have  been  one  of  its  greatest  attractions  since  the 
days  of  "  Christopher  North,"  excused  himself  some  time  ago, 
for  replying  to  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  in  the 
Ottawa  Times  (Upper  Canada),  by  relating  the  following  anec- 
dote. He  had  met  in  Paris  a  somewhat  staid  countryman  of 
his — if  it  is  proper  ever  to  apply  such  an  epithet  to  one  of  that 
chronically  unquiet  race — whose  absence  from  his  paternal  acres 
excited  his  surprise.  His  estate,  it  is  true,  lay  in  a  disturbed 
country,  and  his  life  had  been  more  than  once  menaced ;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  bold,  determined  sort  of  fellows  who  actually 
feel  a  sort  of  wild  pleasure  in  defying  the  dangers  amidst  which 
they  live.     "How  is  it,"  asked  Mr.  O'Dowd,   "that  I  see  you 
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here?  Have  they  burned  down  Shanarogue?  or  wliat  has  hap- 
pened?" "No,"  replied  the  new  comer,  "the  old  house  is 
standing  still,  and  the  country  is  tolerably  quiet,  too ;  but  I 
foond  the  other  day  that  a  fellow  had  come  from  the  far  end  of 
Donegal  to  shoot  me,  and  so  I  thought  it  time  to  be  ofiC  If  it 
had  been  one  of  my  own  people  near* at  hand,  Fd  not  have 
minded  it;  but  when  a  man  living  far  away  from  me,  who 
never  saw  me  in  his  life,  and  whom  I  never  harmed,  comes  all 
this  distance  to  have  a  shot  at  me,  I  felt  it  meant  business,  and 
that  there  was  no  time  for  trifling."  "So" — said  Mr.  O'Dowd, 
when  he  found  himself  the  object  of  the  wrathful  attack  of  the 
writer  in  the  Ottawa  Times,  on  account  of  having  expressed  in 
one  of  his  Articles,  what  he  had  considered  at  the  time  some 
very  harmless  opinions — "  if  the  shot  had  come  from  any  quar- 
ter, the  most  remote,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I'd  not  have 
replied  to  it     It  was  his  long  range  that  attracted  me." 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  this  long  introduction  because 
we  find  ourselves  in  just  the  predicament  which  Mr.  O'Dowd  so 
humorously  depicts.  A  shot  has  been  fired  at  us  "at  long 
range ! "  In  the  April  number  of  Bhckwood^s  Magazine  (1870) 
appeared  an  Article  which  bears  the  title  of  "Blue  Laws,"  in 
which  an  attack  is  made  upon  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
men  who  founded  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  at  present  to  notice  only  the  attack 
upon  the  founders  of  the  latter  colony,  as  this  more  immedi- 
ately concerns  us ;  although  much  that  we  shall  oflfer  in  reply 
will  serve  in  a  measure  as  an  answer  to  what  is  said  in  ridicule 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  which  colony  that  of  New 
Haven  was  meiged  in  1665. 

It  is  stated  in  Blackwood  that  "  in  the  Blue  Laws  of  New 
Haven  *  *  *  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  travel,  cook 
victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  Fasting  day;  that  no  one  should  keep  Christmas  or 
Saint  days;  and  that  every  male  should  have  his  hair  cut 
around  according  to  a  cap.  To  *  make  any  motion  of  marriage 
to  any  man's  daughter  or  maid  servant,  not  having  first 
obtained  leave  and  consent  of  the  parents  or  masters  so  to  do,' 
was  made  punishable  *  either  by  fine  or  whipping,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bench,'  and  according  to  the  gravity  or 
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aggravation  of  the  oflFenca"  The  judicious  writer  doses  with 
this  last  citation,  and  to  our  surprise,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
"  law  "  forbidding  the  "  working  of  beer  barrels  on  Sunday," 
which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  to  the  edition  of  the  code 
which  is  in  vogue  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  r^retted,  also, 
that  the  readers  of  Blackwood  were  not  also  informed  that  at  a 
period  when  the  fields  of  com  were  much  injured  by  the  dep- 
redations of  the  numberless  squirrels  which  swarmed  in  the 
forests,  the  "General  Court  of  the  Jurisdiction,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  outside  rows  which  generally  suffered  the 
worst,  sagaciously  ordered  that  "thereafter  no  planter  should 
have  or  plant  any  outside  row  in  his  corn-field." 

We  could  add  to  the  "  code  "  indefinitely,  but  to  come  back 
to  the  "  Blue  Laws,"  as  actually  set  down  in  Blackwood^  we 
suspect  that  our  readers  have  heard  of  them  befoi:e  and  know 
what  to  think  of  them.  But  this  English  writer  may  not  be 
aware  that  there  never  were  any  such  "laws,"  though  for  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  the  enemies  of  New 
England,  sometimes  for  political,  and  sometimes  for  sectarian 
reasons^  to  vilify  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  by 
charging  them  with  having  enacted  a  collection  of  very  pre- 
cise and  foolish  laws,  to  which  this  name  "  Blue  Laws "  has 
been  given  in  derision,  and  of  which  these  that  he  has  set  down 
are  only  a  specimen.  Now  there  is  this  that  may  be  said  in 
explanation,  and  perhaps  in  extenuation.  Such  stories  fall  in 
with  the  American  idea  of  humor.  Here,  among  a  certain  class, 
humor,  unless  it  is  exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds  of  common 
sense,  is  no  humor  at  alL  The  writer  in  Blackwood  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  American  peculiarity,  and  has  evi- 
dently intended  to  proceed  with  due  caution  in  making  his 
selection  from  the  famous  "  code ;" — all  which  is  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  for  which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby  mada 
But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  been  so  egregiously 
imposed  upon.  This  fling  about  "  Blue  Laws  "  has  been  made 
so  often  that  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of  onr 
own  countrymen,  even  of  those  who  are  tolerably  well 
informed  as  to  the  history  of  their  country,  who  do  really 
believe  that  such  "  laws,"  with  the  omission  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  more  palpably  absurd,  were  once  in  existence  in  the  old 
New  Haven  Colony. 
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Occasionally,  when  statements  that  sntsh  "  laws "  as  these 
were  once  in  force  here,  have  come  from  a  tolerably  respectable 
soarce.  and  seemed  to  be  made  ignorantly,  this  journal  has 
taken  trouble  to  deny  them,  and  expose  their  falsity.  The  last 
occasion  in  which  this  was  done,  we  remember,  was  in  the  April 
number,  1867,  page  865 ;  when  a  publisher  in  good  standing 
in  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  publish 
a  compilation  made  by  a  **  Mr.  M.  McN.  Walsh,  A.M.,  LLlB., 
of  the  New  York  Bar,'' called  "the  Lawyer  in  the  School- 
room," in  which  these  "  laws  "  were  all  soberly  put  down.  But 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  it  was  useless  to  follow  such 
slanders.  We  had  become  tolerably  pachydermatous  on  the 
subject  We  are  quite  sure  that  for  some  centuries  to  come, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  however  clear  the 
truth  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  these  stories  will  be  repeated 
whenever  any  designing  demagogue  or  religious  zealot  thinks 
that  he  can  use  them  to  inflame  sectarian  or  political  animosity 
against  New  England  ideas  and  New  England  institutions.  So, 
with  Mr.  O'Dowd,  we  could  have  said  that  if  a  shot  of  this 
kind  should  come  from  any  quarter,  the  most  remote,  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  not  reply  to  it  In  fact,  only  a  few 
days  before  meeting  with  the  Article  in  question,  we  received 
from  a  correspondent  of  New  England  birth,  who  lives  nearly 
as  &r  towards  the  setting  sun  as  this  English  writer  lives 
towards  the  rising  sun,  who  asked,  in  all  innocence,  if  it  were 
true  that  this  "code"  was  once  in  force  in  New  Haven.  He 
complained  that  New  England  men  were  taunted  with  these 
*'law8"  in  their  fer  western  home  by  those  of  the  baser  sort, 
and  requested  that  the  fitcts  might  be  given  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander.  Even  this  did  not  lead  us  to  break  our  resolution. 
But  we  must  confess  that  there  is  something  in  the  ^^ong 
range  "  of  this  new  assailant  that  "  attracts  "  us  I  So  with  this 
apology  for  devoting  any  space  at  all  to  a  subject  which  we  fear 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  consider  to  be  stale  and  altogether 
unprofitable,  we  will  address  ourselves  to  the  task.  Not,  how- 
ever, with  any  idea  of  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  subject, 
or  even  saying  anything  new.  All  that  can  be  said  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again,  and  satisfactorily,  by  the  late  Pro£ 
Kingsley  of  Yale  College  and  by  Bev.  Dr.  Bacon.    We  pro- 
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pose  to  do  no  more  than  condense  what  they  have  said,  and 
place  it  in  a  compact  form  and  one  easily  accessible  In  fact, 
so  largely  do  we  propose  to  draw  from  these  two  authorities, 
that  in  our  shorter  quotations  we  may  not  always  be  careful  to 
give  them  due  credit 

And  now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  we  once 
more  put  on  record  what  has  been  so  many  times  before,  that  it 
is  no  more  true  that  it  was  ever  "  ordered  "  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  Haven  ^^  that  no  one  should  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day," 
than  it  is  true  that  such  laws  are  in  existence  to-day  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.     There  is  not  one  particle  of 
evidence  of  it     Furthermore,  there  is  just  as  little  evidence  that 
there  was  ever  a  ''  law  "  prohibiting  a  woman  &om  kissing  her 
child  on  Sabbath  or  Fasting  day ;  and  just  as  little  evidence 
that  there  was  a  **  law ''  forbidding  any  one  to  keep  Christmas 
or  Saint  daya     How  these  and  other  stories  were  first  started 
is  perfectly  well  known  in  this  country,  and  before  we  close, 
we   may  overcome  our  disinclination    to    weary   the  better 
informed  of  our  readers,  and  restate  the  facts.     With  regard  to 
the  requirement  that  the  hair  of  every  male  should  be  "  cut 
round  according  to  a  cap,"  it  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the 
more  approved  version  of  this  '*  law  "  is  that  a  pumpkin — in 
agricultural  districts  sometimes  called  a  "  punk  " — "  severed  in 
the  middle,"  was  enjoined  as  a  more  appropriate  article  to  be 
used     This  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  head,  and  the  hair  was 
to  be  "  cut  round  "  by  it     We  are  able  to  show  to  any  curious 
inquirer  a  picture  in  a  well  known  work,  to  which  we  shall  pay 
our  respects  bye  and  bye,  and  which  now  lies  (no  disrespect  is 
intended)  at  convenient  distance  from  our  elbow,  in  which  pic- 
ture the  modus  operandi  is  quite  amusingly  represented     But, 
the  picture  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  historical  accuracy 
obliges  us  to  say  that  this  "  law  " — ^which  we  should  think 
might  have  been  put  in  force  in  many  of  the  families  of  the 
period  to  the  great  convenience  of  all  concerned — whether  its 
demands  were  that  the  hair  should  be   "cut  round"  by  a 
"pumpkin,"  a  "punk,"  or  a  "cap,"  is  altogether  mythical,  and 
certainly  never  had  any  existence  in  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
With  r^ard  to  the  law  respecting  "marriage,"  there  is  here  a 
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grain  of  truth,  but  it  is  mutilated  apparently  with  the  design  of 
making  it  appear  if  possible  ridiculoua  No  such  words  are 
used  as  "  making  motion  of  marriage."  The  reason,  too,  for 
the  law,  as  given  in  its  preamble,  is  omitted  entirely.  The 
words  are:  "For  the  preventing  of  much  inconvenience  which 
may  grow  by  clandestine  and  unlawful  marriages  " — and  "  con- 
sidering that  much  inconvenience  hath  grown  to  some  mem- 
bers of  this  jurisdiction  by  the  irregular  and  disorderly  car- 
riage of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  upon  pretence  of  mar- 
riage, the  court  do  order  that,"  &c,  &c.  But  the  law  is  a  long 
one,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  inserting  it  entire ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  law  itself,  and  from  the  action  of  the  court  under  it, 
as  we  learn  from  its  records,  that  it  was  framed  and  that  in  its 
pnictical  working  it  had  respect  to  what  it  designates  as  «' dis- 
orderly night  meetings,"  "unnecessary  familiarity,"  &c.,  &c. 
When  there  is  any  evidence  offered  to  show  that  the  young 
people  of  New  Haven  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  any 
more  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  any  proper 
matrimonial  connection,  than  they  had  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  be  ready  to  discuss  the  subject  more  fully. 
Meanwhile  we  might  ask  of  the  writer  in  Blackivood  to  tell  us 
whether  it  is  considered  even  to-day  in  England  exactly  honor- 
able, according  to  the  rules  of  society,  for  one  gentleman  to 
ask  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  another  gentleman,  without 
first  obtaining  the  approval  of  her  parents  or  legal  guardiana 
With  regard  to  traveling  on  Sunday,  there  is  no  question  that 
ail  uimecessary  traveling  was  at  least  by  implication  prohibited. 
But  this  was  no  peculiarity  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  or  to 
the  New  England  Colonies.  Even  in  Yiiginia,  which  certainly 
was  not  under  Puritan  influences,  it  was  enacted  "that  the 
Lord's  day  be  kept  holy,  and  no  journey  be  made  on  that  day, 
unless  from  necessity.  And  all  inhabitants  inhabiting  in  this 
country  (Virginia)  having  no  lawful  excuse,  shall  every  Sun- 
day resort  to  the  parish  church  or  chapel,  and  there  abide 
orderly  during  common  prayer,  preaching,  and  divine  service, 
upon  the  penalty  of  being  fined  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  by  the 
County  Court" 
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So  much  in  way  of  reply  at  present  We  shall  in  due  time 
explain  why  it  is  that  the  New  Haven  Colony,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  all  the  New  England  Colonies  by  the  absence 
of  what  may  be  termed  frivolous  and  extravagant  l^slation, 
should  not  only  have  the  almost  exclusive  credit  of  whatever 
of  that  kind  of  legislation  there  was  in  other  places,  but, 
besides,  the  odium  of  a  host  of  most  absurd  stories  that  are 
altogether  fictitious. 

But  in  this  connection  we  can  not  do  better  than  give  place 
to  some  quotations,  from  Dr.  Bacon's  admirable  "  Historical 
Discourses,"  pp.  96,  97,  98.  "Great  ridicule  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  Puritans  for  their  sumptuary  laws,  their  regulations 
respecting  dress,  manners,  and  expenditure,  their  authoritative 
interference  with  the  varying  fashions  of  the  day.  And  to  a 
great  extent  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  upon  unfounded 
report,  that  the  old  New  Haven  Colony  was  the  scene  of  what- 
ever was  most  absurd,  or  most  ludicrous  in  that  sort  of  l^sla- 
tion.  Liars  of  all  degrees,  as  if  to  take  their  revenge  on  Gov- 
ernor Eaton  for  his  law  against  lying,  have  exercised  their  tal- 
ent in  defaming  his  memory,  by  defaming  the  colony  for  which 
he  lived." 

"  Now  as  for  sumptuary  laws — ^laws  r^ulating  expenditure 
and  restraining  extravagance  and  folly — 1  have  no  disposition 
to  vindicate  them  on  the  score  of  policy.  But  that  they  are 
intrinsically  and  essentially  ridiculous,  I  can  not  admit  I  have 
never  ascertained  from  history  that  such  laws,  enacted  by 
Lycurgus  or  Numa  Pompilius,  brought  boundless  contempt 
upon  their  authors.  And  how  such  laws  must  needs  be  more 
absurd  or  ludicrous  in  Massachusetts,  than  they  were  in  Sparta 
or  in  Bome,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  And  still  more  mys- 
terious is  it,  how  the  New  Haven  Colony,  in  which  no  such  laws 
ever  existed,  should  be  made  a  scape  goat  to  bear  away  into  the 
wilderness  the  sins  in  this  particular  of  her  more  eastern  con- 
federates." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Governor  Eaton  after  his 
death,  we  find  mentioned  *' plate"  to  an  amount  considerably 
above  one  hundred  pounds  sterling;  without  taking  into  the 
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account  other  articles  in  silver,  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds 
sterling,  which  Mrs.  Eaton  claimed  ^'as  her  proper  estate.'' 
His  "wearing  apparel,"  not  including  jewelry,  which  is  set 
down  by  itself,  is  inventoried  at  fifty  pounds  sterling.  There 
is  mention  made  of  "the  green  chamber,"  with  "a  cypress 
chest,"  "the  blue  chamber,"  and  various  other  rooms  and 
"chambers,"  with  abundant  furnishing,  "the  hall"  with  its 
"drawing  table,"  "  round  table,"  "green  cushions,"  "great  chair 
with  needle  work,"  "high  chairs"  and  "high  stools,"  "low 
chairs"  and  "low  stools,"  ♦*  Turkey  carpet,"  "high  wine  stools," 
"great  brass  andirons,"  together  with  "books,  and  a  globe,  and 
a  map/'  which  last  are  inventoried  at  about  £50 ;  all  which 
show  that,  in  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  notwithstanding 
the  Mlure  of  his  commercial  plans,  the  Governor  "  maintained 
a  port  in  some  measure  answerable  to  his  placa" 

Dr.  Bacon  continues :  "  Laws  were  made,  in  some  of  ihe  col- 
onies, prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  was  considered  as 
a  sort  of  intoxication.  To  the  lovers  of  tobacco,  this  doubt- 
less seems  arbitrary  and  absurd.  But  such  as  are  unable  to 
enter  into  their  peculiar  feelings,  having  never  acquired  a  rel- 
ish for  this  filthiest  and  most  noisome  of  narcotic  poisons,  may 
be  excused  from  joining  on  this  account  in  the  condemnation 
of  Puritan  tyranny,  and  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  entertain 
some  doubt  whether  such  a  law,  especially  in  a  new  colony, 
might  not  be  reasonably  vindicated.  But,  however  that  ques- 
tion may  be  decided,  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco,  in  a  proper  place,  was  not  unlawful  in  the  New  Haven 
jurisdiction.  The  only  law  here,  on  this  subject,  was  a  law  to 
guard  against  accidents  by  fire ;  and  it  prohibited  the  taking  of 
tobacco  *in  the  streets,'  or  ^  about  the  houses,'  or  *in  any  place 
where  it  can  do  mischief  " 

"Laws  were  made  elsewhere  to  restrain  the  vagaries  and 
follies  of  &shion  in  regard  to  female  attire.  But  I  can  find  no 
evidence  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  here  attempted.  Here  the 
ladies  were  permitted,  as  now,  to  put  on  whatever  decorations 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers;  subject  to  no  other  checks  than  those 
imposed  by  the  good  sense  of  a  sober-minded,  intelligent  com- 
munity." 

VOL.  XXX  17 
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"  The  reason  of  all  this  must  be  found  in  the  feet  that  the 
settlers  of  New  Haven,  and  especially  those  two  by  whose 
influence  every  thing  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
directed,  were  men  who  saw,  or  at  least  felt,  the  impolicy  of 
legislative  interference  in  such  matters.  The  other  colonies 
were  settled  by  emigrants  from  various  provincial  towns,  and 
agricultural  districts ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  such  people,  however 
intelligent  and  sensible  in  other  respects,  novelties  and  extrav- 
agances of  apparel  are  apt  to  seem  particularly  heinous. 
New  Haven  was  settled  chiefly  by  a  migration  from  the  city 
of  London ;  the  principal  adventurers  were  merchants ;  and 
the  two  leaders  were  men  who  had  seen  the  various  modes  and 
fashions  of  various  countries,  and  whose  position  in  their  own 
country  had  enabled  them  to  see  so  much  of  *  Vanity  Fair/ 
that  they  were  not  easily  alarmed  by  the  few  rags  of  it  which 
might  follow  them  into  th^  wilderness.  If  the  weighter  matters 
of  education,  religious  order  and  instruction,  sound  morals, 
and  the  thorough  execution  of  justice,  could  be  secured,  they 
were  willing  that  others  should  care  for  the  *  mint,  anise,  and 
cumniin,'  of  apparel  and  furniture." 

But,  after  all,  the  vindicatioh  of  the  colonists  who  settled  New 
Haven,  from  the  charge  of  having  enacted  such  a  code  as  the 
*'  Blue  Laws  "  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been,  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  matter.  The  real  mischief  of  the  calumny,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  calumniator  who  started  it,  and  the 
wickedness  of  those  who  in  every  succeeding  generation  have 
repeated  it,  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  obscured  the  honorable 
names  of  two  of  the  noblest  men  to  be  found  in  our  whole 
colonial  history.  Who  is  it  in  the  first  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  American  history  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  higher 
in  all  that  gives  dignity  to  character  than  Theophilus  Eaton? 
Where  is  the  man,  who,  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  statesman, 
will  be  pronounced  superior  to  John  Davenport  ?  It  is  not  then 
so  much  the  wickedness  of  the  calumny,  but 

"The  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it," 

that  aflfects  us.  The  whole  country  is  the  poorer  to-day,  because 
the  names  and  the  virtues  of  these  two  leaders  of  the  New 
Haven  colony  are  not  better  known  and  everywhere  recognized 
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as  among  the  very  first  in  the  roll  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
the  country. 

Our  aim  then  is  not  so  much  to  silence  this  contemptible 
calumny  as  to  assist  in  removing  the  effects  of  it,  and  to  inspire 
among  our  countrymen  an  interest  in  those  truly  noble  men, 
whose  glory  has  been  so  long  tarnished.  This  work,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  satisfectorily 
done  by  the  late  Professor  Kingsley,  in  his  **  Historical  Dis- 
course," delivered  in  1838,  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  New  Haven,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Bacon, 
in  his  volume  of  "  Discourses,"  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  enough  if  we  can  only  lead  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
early  history  of  New  England  to  study  carefully  what  they  have 
written-     Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  meagre  outline  here. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
colonists  who  settled  New  Haven,  in  1638,  came  fix>m  the  city 
of  London.  They  were  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
engaged  in  commerce.  Their  leaders  had  enjoyed  at  home 
high  social  position,  and  they  were  distinguished  among  all 
the  colonists  that  came  at  any  time  to  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land for  their  superior  culture,  their  wealth,  their  knowledge 
of  affairs,  the  laigeness  of  their  views,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
plans  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves.  Not  to  speak 
in  particular  of  others  of  reputation.  Governor  Eaton  had  been 
^^  a  merchant  of  great  credit  and  fiishion."  His  father  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  a  "  fieunous  minister  "  in  Coventry.  The  son 
had  gone  early  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  had  there  engaged 
in  trade  to  the  Baltic ;  had  been  deputy  governor  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  which  he  belonged ;  had  visited  the 
Northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  been  the  representative  of 
Charles  the  First  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  He  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  ^*a  great  reader"  as  well  as  "a  great 
traveller." 

John  Davenport,  a  son  of  the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  and,  when  a 
boy,  a  schoolmate  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  had  been  admitted  ' 
into  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
at   nineteen  had  entered  upon  public  life  as  a  preacher  in 
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London.  He  became  yicar  of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  St ;  and 
soon  was  distinguished  and  honored  for  his  accomplishments  as 
a  minister.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  acquired  a  high 
position  among  the  men  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Says  Mather :  ''  the  ablesif  men  about  London 
were  his  nearest  firiends."  "  Dr.  Preston,  the  master  of  Em- 
manuel College  in  Cambridge,  a  man  who  had  declined  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester — a  man  who  by  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  his  learning  and  skill  in  controversey,  and  his 
various  talents  for  business,  was  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time  the  head  of  the  Puritans — ^had  such  affection  for 
him,  and  confidence  in  him,  that  he  left  his  posthumous  works 
to  his  cara"  Mr.  Davenport  was  first  **'8taggered  in  his  con- 
formity'' by  debates  between  himself  and  Mr.  John  Cotton ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  special  efforts  to  prevent  it  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  said,  ^'  I  thought  I  had  settled  his  judg- 
ment," he  was  led  to  declare  against  conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England.  To  escape  the  warrants  that  were  sent  out  against 
him,  he  fied  to  Holland,  where  he  was  at  once  secured  by  the 
congregation  of  English  Christians  there,  as  a  colleague  to  their 
aged  pastor  Mr.  John  Paget  But  he  soon  began  to  conceive 
grander  designs.  He  had  been,  while  yet  living  in  London, 
interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  colonv,  by 
finding  that  a  man  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  John  Cotton  had 
determined  to  leave  his  country  and  go  to  New  England  to 
share  in  its  fortune&  He  became  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Says  Mather:  *'His  purse 
was  in  it,  his  time  was  in  it,  and  he  contributed  unto  it  all 
manner  of  assistances,"  although  at  the  time  he  had  no  thought 
of  leaving  England  himself.  But  now  his  thoughts  turned 
towards  the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  still  further  accom- 
plished there.  Visions  of  a  new  colony,  out  of  the  bounds  of 
any  existing  jurisdiction,  vnthout  any  charter,  or  any  recognition 
of  dependence  on  the  hing,  were  opened  before  hinL  As  Dr. 
Bacon  says:  "Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bold  thought  was 
entertained  of  asserting,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  an  absolute 
independence  of  the  English  crown  and  of  the  English  state?" 
He  who  Teads  the  reoord  "  will  find  nothing  to  contradict  such 
an  hypothesia"    Without   doubt  whether   it    would  do  to 
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"assert"  this  or  not,  this  was  what  he  hoped  practically  to 
accomplish.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  early  schoolmate  and  life  long  friend,  Theophilus 
£ak)D,  formed  in  London  among  his  old  parishioners,  in  Cole- 
man St,  the  colony  which  with  such  flattering  prospects  of 
success  entered  the  harbor  of  "  Quinnipiack  "  in  the  spring  of 
1638,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  town  of 
Xew  Haven.  Says  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  comments  on  their  plans, 
•'  May  it  not  have  been  among  theii*  imaginings,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  tyranny  in  their  native  country  would  bring  to  New 
England  increasing  multitudes  of  such  men  as  they  were,  with 
increasing  resources,  till,  in  a  few  years,  tiiey  should  be  able  to 
defy  invasion?  Nay,  had  not  the  progress  of  tyranny  in 
England  been  arrested  by  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  might  not  such  an  idea  have 
been  realized,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  been 
anticipated  by  more  than  a  century?" 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  colonists  to  build  up  a  conmier- 
cial  city,  as  their  chief  men  had  been  accustomed  to  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  and  something  of  their  character  is  revealed  in 
the  foresight  and  enlarged  views  which  they  manifested  even 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  streets 
of  the  new  town.  There  was  nothing  like  it  on  the  American 
continent  Compare  the  crooked,  narrow,  haphazard  lanes 
following  the  cow  paths  and  hardly  worthy  of  the  names  of 
streets,  which  still  survive  in  all  the  older  parts  of  the  first 
towns  which  were  built  in  other  places,  with  the  broad,  con- 
venient, and  well  ordered  streets  of  New  Haven,  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  these  men  understood  what  a  city  is  and 
how  it  should  be  laid  out  The  commendation  now  bestowed 
by  strangers  on  this  "  City  of  Elms "  is  no  new  thing.  One 
of  the  oldest  historians  says  that  it  "  outdid  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  fair  and  stately  houses."  For  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  similar  praises  have  been  heard.  Its  beauty  has 
probably  done  more  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  give  direction 
in  the  laying  out  of  all  subsequent  American  towns  and  cities, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States ;  and  even  now, 
wherever,  in  the  South  or  West,  a  town  is  to  be  found  which 
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is  specially  commended  for  its  attractions,  it  has  come  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  its  citizens  and  of  strangers,  as 
"another  New  Haven."  Savannah  is  called  "the  New  Haven 
of  the  South."  Cleaveland,  not  to  speak  of  a  score  of  other 
cities,  is  known  as  "the  New  Haven  of  the  West"  Tliis 
foresight  and  this  attention  to  the  convenience  of  future  genera- 
tions were  no  accidents.  The  men  who  exhibited  these  qualities 
had  seen  the  world  in  all  its  phases,  had  seen  its  great  cities  in 
various  countries,  and  intelligently  planned  this  town,  so  that 
those  who  should  come  after  them  might  profit  by  their  wide 
experience.  Says  Professor  Kingsley :  "  As  to  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  for  streets,  for  a  public  square,  convenient  access 
to  the  harbor,  and  communication  with  the  surrounding  country, 
the  sound  judgment  exercised  is  every  where  visible  ;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  any  important  change,  in  these  respects,  would  be 
made  if  after  the  experience  of  two  centuries  we  could  direct 
what  the  original  design  should  have  been. 

The  high  character  and  broad  views  of  these  founders  of 
New  Haven  are  still  further  shown  by  the  regard  which  they 
paid  to  education.  One  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  General 
Court,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  taxing  thenaselves  for 
laying  out  the  town  and  preparing  the  means  of  defense 
against  the  savages,  was  to  establish  a  public  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider "  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  town."  And  scarcely  a  twelve  month 
had  passed  from  the  day  of  the  landing  when  an  entry  appears 
in  the  record  to  this  effect,  "  that  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  to 
keep  Charies  Higginson,  an  indented  apprentice,  *  at  school  one 
year ;  or  else  to  advantage  him  as  much  in  his  education  as  a 
year's  learning  comes  to.'"  Professor  Kingsley  says  "Charles 
Higginson  was  probably  the  first  apprentice  indented  in  the 
colony,  and  this  condition  of  his  apprenticeship  was  recorded 
undoubtedly  as  an  example  of  privileges  to  be  granted  to  all  in 
the  same  circumstances.  Here  is  a  proceeding  which  marks  as 
distinctly  as  any  measure  could  the  views  entertained  by  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  of  the  value  of  education,  the  protection 
which  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  indigent,  and  their  regard 
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for  popular  rights.  If  any  one  hereafter  shall  wish  to  inspect 
the  early  colonial  records  of  New  Haven  to  find  subjects  of 
reproach  or  merriment,  let  him  be  referred  to  the  entry  of  the 
indentures  of  Charles  Higginson.  If  all  the  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd reports  which  have  been  circulated  about  the  New  Haven 
laws  were  founded  in  fact,  this  single  record,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced,  would  throw  them  at  once 
into  the  shade.  Such  a  course  of  policy  as  is  here  unfolded, 
such  charity  for  a  class  of  the  community  at  that  time,  and 
still  under  every  European  government,  but  little  regarded, 
would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  No  suggestion  for  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  by  which  an  elementary  education  was  secured  to  ap- 
prentices could  have  been  received  from  any  law  of  the  parent 
country.  No  act  of  parliament,  it  is  believed,  embracing  such 
a  provision,  exists  in  England,  with  all  its  improvement  and 
wealth  to  the  present  day." 

"But  not  only  were  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  edu- 
cation immediately  secured  to  all,  but  with  a  wise  reference  to 
what  is  essential  to  the  full  success  of  common-schools  them- 
selves, provision  was  very  early  made  for  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction,  and  a  Grammar  School  was  established."  And, 
still  fiirther,  in  1654,  "when  the  colony  was  suffering  from  the 
failure  of  their  commercial  projects,  and  when  the  estates  of 
individuals  were  greatly  diminished,  and  even  doubts  were 
entertained  by  some  whether  it  was  expedient  to  struggle  any 
longer  against  disaster,  Mr.  Davenport  gave  a  strong  proof  of 
his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  settlement,  and  its  ultimate 
prosperity,  by  the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  beginning  of 
a  College.  He  brought  forward  before  the  General  Court  a 
plan  for  such  an  institution,  and  the  town  of  New  Haven  not- 
withstanding its  depresssed  state  made  a  donation  of  land  for 
its  encouragement"  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  course 
of  wise  legislation  on  this  subject,  but  the  result  was  that  "  a 
school  was  brought  to  each  man's  door ;"  and,  till  very  recently 
when  the  tide  of  foreign  immigration  has  poured  in  upon  us  as 
a  flood,  a  native  of  New  Haven  or  Connecticut,  of  mature  age, 
unable  to  read  and  write  "has  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy." 

The  result  of  all  this  foresight,  moreover,  has  been,  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1865,  that  "  there 
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is  no  spot  on  this  continent  which  has  produced  so  many  emi- 
nent men,  literary,  intellectual,  and  practical,  in  proportion  to 
its  inhabitants,''  as  the  State  which  now  embraces  within  its 
limits  the  territory  of  the  two  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Con- 
necticut 

From  among  the  mass  of  evidence  which  amply  sustains  the 
claim  of  the  writer  of  the  Article  to  which  we  now  refer,  we 
select  a  short  extract  from  Dn  Horace  Bushneirs  "  Speech  for 
Connecticut"  **  If  you  enter  into  the  legislative  bodies  west  of 
us,  and  ask  who  are  the  members,  you  will  find  the  sons  of 
Connecticut  among  them  in  a  large  proportion  of  numbers,  as 
compared  with  any  other  State.  In  the  Convention,  for  exam- 
ple, that  revised  the  Constitution  of  New  York  in  1821,  it  was 
found  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  members,  thirty- 
two  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  not  including  those  who  were 
bom  of  a  Connecticut  parentage  in  that  State.  If  you  add  to 
the  thirty-two  natives  of  Connecticut  in  that  body  her  descend- 
ants bom  in  New  York,  and  those  who  came  in  through  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  and  other  States,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  they  would  be  found  to  compose  a  majority  of  that  body ; 
presenting  the  very  interesting  fact  that  Connecticut  is  found 
sitting  there  to  make  a  Constitution  for  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  *  *  *  *  *  "  If  we  repair  to  the  halls  of  the 
American  Congress,  we  shall  there  discover  what  Connecticut  is 
doing  on  a  still  larger  scale  of  comparison.  The  late  Hon. 
James  Hillhouse,  when  he  was  in  Congress,  ascertained  that 
forty-seven  of  the  members,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  in  both  houses,  were  native  born  sons  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Calhoun  assured  one  of  our  representatives,  when  upon  the 
floor  of  the  house  with  him,  that  he  had  seen  the  time  when 
the  natives  of  Connecticut,  together  with  all  the  graduates  of 
Yale  College  (New  Haven)  there  collected,  want  ed  only  five 
of  being  a  majority  of  that  body.  I  took  some  pains  in  the 
winter  of  1843  to  ascertain  how  the  composition  of  the  Con* 
gross  stood  at  that  time.  There  could  not  be  as  many  natives 
among  the  members  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Hillhouse;  but  inclu- 
ding native  citizens  and  descendants  bom  out  of  the  State,  I 
found  exactly  his  number,  forty -seven." 
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And,  furthermore,  Mr.  G.  P.  HoUister,  in  his  History  of  Con- 
necticut, published  a  few  years  ago,  shows  (VoL  11,  page '609) 
that  this  State,  so  circumscribed  in  its  area,  and  so  limited  in 
its  population,  has  been  the  birth  place  of  one-twelfth  of  all 
the  United  States  Senators.  Lanman's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress**  shows  that  Connecticut  has  produced  one- 
thirteenth  of  all  the  members  of  Congress,  in  both  branches ; 
and  this  number  would  perhaps  be  more  than  doubled  if  there 
should  be  included  those  who  were  the  sons  of  parents  bom  in 
Connecticut,  and  those  who  have  received  their  early  training 
and  education  in  the  State. 

The  large  number  of  Connecticut  men  who  have  been  in 
Congress  was  once  made  the  theme  of  an  amusing  speech  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  which  was  also  quoted  in  the  Article  in  the 
New  Englander  already  referred  to, 

"  A  number  of  years  ago,  says  a  writer  in  the  Democratic  Age, 
happening  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  many  other 
Americans,  we  agreed  to  celebrate  *  the  day '  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Meurice.  There  were  seventy- two  of  us  in  all.  We  had 
but  one  guest  This  was  M,  de  Tocqueville,  who  had  then  ren- 
dered himself  &mous  by  his  great  work  upon  Democracy  in 
America.  During  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  after  the  cloth 
had  been  removed,  and  speechifying  had  commenced,  some  gen- 
tleman alluded  en  passant  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut 

"  *  Oonnecl'de-cooij^  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  as  he 
suddenly  rose  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman.  *  Vy  mes- 
sieurs, I  vill  tell  you,  vid  the  permission  of  de  presidante  of 
this  festival,  von  very  foetal  story,  and  then  I  vill  give  you  von 
grand  sentiment,  to  dat  little  State  you  call  Connect-de-coot 
Von  day,  ven  I  was  in  de  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatif, 
I  held  one  map  of  the  Confederation  in  my  hand.  Dere  was 
von  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  dey  call  Connect-de-coot  I  found 
by  the  Constitution,  he  was  entitled  to  six  of  his  boys  to  rep- 
resent him  on  dat  floor.  But  ven  I  make  de  acquaintance  per- 
son^fo  with  de  member,  I  find  dat  more  than  tirty  of  the  Rep- 
r^entatif  on  dat  floor  was  born  in  Connect-de-coot  And  then 
ven  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  the  Sena^,  I  find  de 
Constitution  permit  Connect-de-coot  to  send  two  of  his  boys  to 
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represent  him  in  dat  Legislature.  But  once  more  ven  I  make 
de  acquaintance  personc/fe  of  the  Senator,  I  find  nine  of  de  Sen- 
ator was  bom  in  Connect-de-coot  So  den,  gentlemen,  I  have 
made  mj  leetle  speech ;  now  I  vill  give  you  my  grand  senti- 
ment: 

"  *  Connect'de-coot^  the  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  make  de  clock- 
peddler,  de  school-master,  and  de  senator.  De  first,  give  you 
time ;  the  second,  tell  you  what  you  do  with  him ;  and  de  sird 
make  your  law  and  your  civilization,* — ^and  then  as  he  was  resu- 
ming his  seat  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  he  rose  again,  and  with 
that  peculiar  gesticulation  which  characterizes  all  Frenchmen  in 
moments  of  excitement,  he  shook  his  finger  tremulously  over 
the  assembled  confreres^  and  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*  Ah !  gentlemen,  dat  leetle  yellow  State  you  call  Connect-de- 
coot  is  one  very  great  miracle  to  me.' " 

Still  further,  as  the  results  of  what  has  been  done  for  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Bushnell  says:  "It  is  remarkable  that 
a  very  large  share  of  the  colleges  in  our  nation  draw  their  line- 
age not  from  Harvard,  but  from  Yale." 

The  writer  in  the  New  Englander,  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  cites  also  the  great  theologians  of  New  England, 
and  gives  the  names  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Asa  Burton,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Ben- 
nett Tyler,  and  Horace  Bushnell ;  every  one  of  whom,  as  he 
says,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Burton,  educated  at  Yale  College.  But  we  have  not  space 
to  follow  this  writer  through  his  citations  of  men  of  Connecti- 
cut birth  and  education,  who  have  acquired  for  themselves  a 
continental  reputation  in  all  the  professions,  in  diplomatic  life, 
in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  as  poets,  as  essayists,  as  orators,  as 
historians,  as  editors,  as  artists,  as  inventors,  as  philanthropists — 
which  abundantly  and  triumphantly  sustain  the  somewhat 
remarkable  claim  which  he  makes  for  Connecticut 

And,  now,  if  an  explanation  of  all  these  rich  results  is  sought, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  are  not  to  be  traced  to  any  sin- 
gle cause,  but  we  cannot  but  think  they  are  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  fer-sighted  legislation  of  the  colonists  from  the 
church  in  Coleman  St.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  strength  and  the  dura- 
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bility  of  the  political  edifice  which  they  were  building  depended 
upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  whole  people.  At  the  first, 
their  plan  embraced  not  only  what  we  call  **  common-schools," 
but  all  the  higher  institutions  of  leaniing.  The  effect  of  what 
they  did  was  felt  throughout  the  State,  and  these  results  which 
we  behold  to-day — and  we  have  only  glanced  at  them — are  the 
direct  consequences.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  monument  to  Gov- 
ernor Eaton,  that  to-day  the  Latin  School  of  New  Haven, 
which  was  endowed  through  the  munificence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Governor  Hopkins,  and  its  far-famed  university,  which  received 
such  liberal  gifts  from  another  member  of  his  family,  Governor 
Yale,  will  for  centuries  to  come  perpetuate  the  memory  of  what 
he  and  his  family  did  here  for  the  cause  of  learning. 

The  character  of  the  men  who  composed  the  New  Haven  col- 
ony is  also  illustrated  by  the  whole  course  of  their  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
great  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was  religion. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  as  Professor  Kingsley  has  said,  '*  per- 
haps not  an  individual  of  the  settlement  would  have  ever 
removed  to  America."  "Religion  was,  in  their  eyes,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  matter  of  public  interest ;"  and  "  the  subject 
of  all  others  nearest  their  hearts."  They  had  all  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  native  land  to  pay  tithes,  and  to  see  religious 
institutions  supported  by  law.  There  is  nothing  singular  there- 
fore in  the  fact  that  they  made  legal  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  ministers  whom  they  had  themselves  chosen,  and  who 
were  the  objects  of  their  especial  respect  and  reverence.  These 
clergymen,  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  as  in  all  the  other  col- 
onies of  New  England,  "  were  men  of  learning,  as  well  as  of 
talents;  they  had,  most  of  them,  received  their  education  in 
the  English  universities,  and  had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  in 
preparing  themselves  for  their  profession  which  England 
afforded"  What  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  a 
system  was  adopted  for  their  support  which  was  far  less  oner- 
ous than  the  one  to  which  the  colonists  had  been  accustomed  at 
home.  The  laws  which  were  enacted,  also,  requiring  attend- 
ance on  religious  worship  were  far  more  forbearing,  lenient,  and 
mild,  than  the  laws  on  that  subject  which  were  in  force  in  Eng- 
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land.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  even,  on  this  subject,  were  more 
severe  than  those  in  any  part  of  all  New  England  And  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  these  early  laws  enforcing  attendance  on 
public  worship,  "  concerned  Congregationalists  alone ;  as  none 
other  than  Congi'egationalists  were  in  the  colony." 

But  the  thing  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  is 
the  liberality,  so  extraordinary  for  the  time,  which  was  mani- 
fested to  those  who  dissented  from  their  religious  views.  In 
the  year  1665,  when  the  King's  commissioners  visited  New 
England,  they  reported  that  the  people  of  Coi:\necticut  [em- 
bracing at  that  time  New  Haven]  will  not  hinder  any  from 
enjoying  the  sacraments,  and  using  the  common  prayer  book, 
provided  that  they  hinder  not  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
minister ; — as  high  a  religious  privilege  as  any  enjoyed  by  dis- 
senters in  England  at  the  present  day.  And  further,  "  when, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century,  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  Connecticut,  which  adopted  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  only  were  these  societies  allowed,  but 
all  belonging  to  them  as  soon  as  it  could  be  conveniently  done 
were  released  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministers.  The  same  liberty  was  allowed  to  those  who 
adopted  other  forms  of  worship,  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  these  changes  in  the  original  enactments  were  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Congregational 
clergy."  The  facts  in  the  case  are  these:  "When  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  colonies  enter- 
tained the  same  views  of  religion,  all,  by  law,  were  required  to 
attend  on  the  religious  instruction  thus  provided,  and  were 
satisfied  that  it  should  be  so."  Then  when  "a  diversity  of  re- 
ligious opinions  was  introduced,  the  laws  were  accommodated 
to  this  new  state  of  the  community."  Douglass,  who  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  said  in  1753,  "I  never  heard 
of  any  persecuting  spirit  in  Connecticut ;  in  this  they  are  egre- 
tjioasly  aspersed,''  Professor  Kingsley  closes  his  discussion  of 
this  subject  with  the  following  words.  **  It  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  who  knows  whereof  he 
affirms,  that  no  example  can  be  produced  in  the  whole  history  of 
Christian  nations  where  a  community  unanimous  in  their  relig- 
ion and  urged  by  so  many  inducements  to  maintain  it  have 
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changed  their  laws  and  made  every  concession  desired  more 
promptly,  ftilly,  and  cheerfully,  than  the  people  of  Connecticut" 

But  it  is  not  so  much  this  liberality  displayed  towards  those 
who  diflfered  from  them  in  religious  views — unusual  as  this  was 
at  that  time — ^which  constitutes  the  chief  claim  of  the  early 
colonists  of  New  Haven  to  respect.  It  is  their  glory,  that  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years — or  as  long  as  there  was  here  no 
scDsible  admixture  of  foreign  population — ^as  the  result  of  the 
institutions  which  they  established,  the  whole  world  might  be 
challenged  to  show  a  community  which  was  mere  generally 
mider  the  practical  influence  of  religious  principle  than  the 
towns  included  within  the  limits  of  the  old  jurisdiction  of  the 
New  Haven  colony — and  we  might  say  the  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut In  fact  the  state  was  popularly  known  as  preeminently 
*'the  land  of  steady  habits."  At  the  present  time,  when  proba- 
bly one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  is 
of  foreign  birth,  we  do  not  care  to  institute  any  comparisons. 
But  as  long  as  there  was  a  homogeneous  population,  there 
can  be  no  question  what  was  the  character  of  the  people  of 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut  for  high  Christian  morality  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  institutions  originally  established 
here.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  that  might  be  adduced,  we 
select  for  quotation  only  a  single  passage,  from  a  Letter  written 
not  many  years  ago  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  by  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  sons — ^Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  He  speaks  of 
a  period,  as  it  will  be  seen,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town. 

"  Bred  among  slaves,  I  r^arded  them  with  indiflFerence,  see- 
ing no  departure  from  morals  or  economical  progress  in  the 
tenure."  *  *  *  ♦  "  In  1880  I  went  on  to  Yale  College,  in  a 
free  state.  *  ♦  I  was  not  blind,  and  therefore  saw  a  people  liv- 
ing there  luxuriously  on  a  soil  which  here  would  have  been 
deemed  the  high  road  to  famine  and  the  alms  house.  A  city 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
passed  through  all  the  busy  strife  of  the  day,  and  lay  down 
again  at  night  in  quiet  and  security  and  not  a  single  police  offi- 
cer was  any  where  to  be  seen.  There  were  more  than  five  hun- 
dred young  men  congregated  from  all  climes,  of  various  habits 
and  temperaments  in  the  quick  blood  of  youth  and  all  conquer- 
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ing  passion,  and  there  was  not  found  in  all  the  city,  so  &r  as  the 
public  were  aware,  a  single  woman  so  fallen  as  to  demand  a 
less  price  for  her  love  than  honorable  marriage.  A  grey  haired 
judge  of  seventy  years  and  more,  in  a  lifetime  of  service  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  but  five  criminals  in  a 
whole  State  and  three  of  these  were  brought  down  to  ruin  by 
intemperance.  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  Connecticut  as  a 
land  of  wooden  nutm^s  and  leather  pumpkin-seed ;  yet  there 
was  a  land  of  sterility  without  paupers,  and  a  people  where  no 
man  was  to  l>e  found  who  could  not  write  his  name  and  read 
his  laws  and  his  Bibla  These  were  strange  things ;  but  fer 
more  strange,  passing  strange,  will  it  be,  Kentuckians,  if  you 
shall  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  I  was  compel- 
led— that  liberty,  religion,  and  education  were  the  cause  of  all 
these  things,  and  the  true  foundation  of  individual  happiness 
and  national  glory." 

We  quote  also  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  writer,  who 
says  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  {Catholic  Worlds  April, 
1867)  although  it  is  evident  from  the  Article  that  he  has  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  particularly  in  mind:  "They  have 
founded  noble  institutions  of  learning  and  general  education. 
They  have  transmitted  a  Chiistian  tradition  which  has  entered 
into  the  very  roots  and  fibres  of  intellectual  and  social  life  so 
strongly  as  to  be  ineradicable." 

We  call  attention  now  to  the  manner  in  which  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  were  treated  by  the  New  Haven  colony.  Dr.  Bacon 
asserts  that  "New  Haven  was  distinguished  among  the  colonies 
of  the  New  England  confederation  for  scrupulous  justice" 
towards  them.  He  continues :  "  How  often  and  how  justly  has 
Penn  been  lauded  for  the  fact  that  under  his  administration  his 
colony  had  no  collision  with  the  Indians,  and  is  not  the  same 
praise  due  to  the  civil  and  religious  leaders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  for  the  parallel  fact  that  the  relations  between  New 
Haven  and  the  wild  tribes  around  were  always  those  of  perfect 
amity."  The  Indians  of  this  neighborhood,  as  all  our  records 
show,  looked  upon  their  English  neighbors  as  their  protectors. 
When  one  of  them  felt  himself  wronged  by  the  white  men  he 
came  to  the  courts  here  with  his  complaint  as  freely  as  if  he 
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were  a  citizen.  The  testimony  of  an  Indian  was  good  against 
a  white  man.  Again  and  again  wliite  men  were  found  guilty 
and  punished  on  no  other  testimony.  The  white  man  who 
wronged  an  Indian  was  punished  the  more  severely,  as  his  con- 
duct tended  to  prejudice- the  heathen  against  the  gospel  and  to 
cause  the  name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles. 
The  Indian  who  was  found  guilty  of  an  oflFense  was  treated  the 
more  gently  because  of  his  ignorance,  and  being  dismissed 
with  such  punishment  as  the  rules  of  righteousness  seemed  to 
require  in  such  a  case  was  told  that  had  he  been  an  Englishman 
he  would  not  have  come  off  so  easily.  All  the  maligners  of  i 
the  Puritans  may  be  defied  to  show  that  one  rood  of  ground 
within  this  colony  was  acquired  othei-wise  than  by  a  free  fair 
bargain  and  equitable  payment"  Hubbard  ascribes  the  fact 
that  there  never  was  an  open  war  between  the  native  Indians 
and  the  English  in  the  New  Haven  colony  to  a  "  due  careful- 
ness in  doing  justice  to  them  upon  all  occasions."  Professor 
Kingsley  declares :  "  The  treatment  of  the  savages  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  William  Penn  was  not  a  whit  more  equitable  or  kind 
than  that  showed  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  spot  The 
distinguishing  policy  of  Penn,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  consisted  in  this,  that  he  allowed  no  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased of  them  except  on  account  of  the  government;  the 
very  course  pursued  here." 

But  the  chief  glory  of  these  men  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  to  develop,  practically  and  successfully,  in 
a  state,  views  respecting  the  origin  and  the  object  of  civil 
government,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  which  in  the  progress  of  time  have  now  come  to  be 
recognized  as  tiie  only  true  views.  It  is  strange  that  the 
importance  of  this  work  of  theirs  has  been  so  little  appreciated. 
It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  all  which  has  been  said  in 
their  behalf  was  only  intended  as  a  defense  against  the  taunts 
of  their  enemies.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  founders  of  New 
Haven  made  here  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  rights  than  was  made  either  in  Plymouth,  or 
in  Massachusetts,  or  even  in  the  colony  on  the  Connecticut 
The  day  that  the  "  company  "  of  Gov.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Daven- 
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port  made  their  "plantation  covenant,"  which  was  probably 
before  they  sailed  from  England,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
constitutional  government  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  that 
age  in  which  absolutism  was  eveiywhere  triumphant,  they  ex- 
hibited a  broad  comprehension  of  the  questions  at  issue,  a  prac- 
tical common  sense,  and  all  the  qualities  of  true  statemanship. 
In  that  age  of  theories,  they  showed  themselves  to  be  men 
of  action.  They  brought  into  existence  a  State,  and  exhibited 
it  to  the  world  as  an  existing  fact,  and  built  it  up  on  principles 
which  are  now  seen  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  very  idea  of 
a  firee  Christian  commonwealth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  statesmanship  is  one  of  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatest  intellects ;  and 
it  is  considered  no  serious  disparagement  to  say  of  the  most 
exalted  personages  in  history  that  they  have  not  succeeded 
here.  It  is  no  easy  matter  even  when  the  principles  on  which 
a  government  shall  be  administered  are  settled,  to  guide  the 
ship  of  state  safely  in  the  weU  known  and  long  traveled  track. 
But  practically  to  make  some  advance  in  political  science — to 
strike  out  new  principles  which  will  work  so  as  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  society — ^to  do  this  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  counter 
to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a  whole  country  which  hare 
been  inherited  through  ages — ^to  found  a  state  on  new  principles 
— ^to  adapt  the  theories  of  the  closet  to  the  thousand  practical 
and  complicated  wants  of  a  commonwealth ;  surely  this  shows 
inventive,  and  philosophical,  and  practical  capacity  of  the  very 
highest  kind.  They  who  fail  here,  as  so  many  great  men  have 
failed,  have  no  occasion  to  blush  for  themselvea  And  to  those 
who  succeed,  it  is  but  a  scant  recompense  for  all  the  labors  and 
hardships  which  they  have  undergone,  if  succeeding  generations, 
who  profit  by  their  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation,  content  themselves  with  apologizing  for  the 
few  inconsiderable  mistakes  which  are  inseparable  from  any 
new  undertaking,  and  fail  to  give  them  appropriate  honor  for 
the  great  principles  which  they  were  so  early  to  comprehend 
and  so  successfully  to  illustrate. 

Even  in  such  a  matter  as  estimating  the  indebtedness  of  the 
world  to  the  inventor  of  some  new  method  of  applying  the 
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powers  of  nature  to  the  common  welfare,  men  do  not  judge  of 
this  by  the  first  rude  machine  which  is  made  to/lo  the  work. 
Imperfections  are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  boat 
on  which  the  first  application  of  steam  was  made  for  ptirposes 
of  locomotion,  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  was  doubt- 
less a  humble  affair  enough.  It  would  be  very  easy  now  for 
the  veriest  novice  to  pick  flaws  and  deride  its  clumsy  mechan- 
ism. Yet  lie  title  of  inventor  of  the  modem  steamer  is  not 
given  to  the  men  who  came  .  afterwards,  and  perfected  the 
machinery  and  adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  the  world  as  they  are 
to-day,  but  to  Fulton.  He  has  all  the  glory  of  it,  and  will 
have  it  for  ages  to  come. 

So  wc  contend  that  the  early  settlers  of  New  Haven  made 
great  advances  in  political  science.  They  were  the  first  to  give 
to  the  world  an  example  of  a  fi-ee  government,  organized  on 
Christian  principles.  In  estimating  what  is  due  to  Fulton,  no 
man  in  his  senses  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  old  clumsy  boat 
which  the  river  people  in  derision  said  he  was  going  to  make 
go  by  boiling  a  tea-kettle  on  board ;  and  in  making  our  esti- 
mate of  the  place  in  history  which  is  due  to  Theophilus  Eaton, 
to  John  Davenport,  and  to  Edward  Hopkins,  we  must  take 
into  the  account  what  were  at  the  time  the  prevalent  ideas  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  respecting  the  nature, 
the  origin,  and  the  objects  of  civil  government 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Government  This 
is  no  mere  question  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  practical  question. 
According  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  answered,  everything  in  the 
State  will  be  shaped.  Now,  in  England  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed were  those  which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  system  by 
Sir  Bobert  Filmer.  When  Charles  L  came  to  the  throne,  the 
theory  which  was  accepted  was,  that,  by  the  law  of  God,  all 
Intimate  authority  resides  in  the  king;  that  there  is  no 
inferior  power,  which  can  limit  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative;  that  his  power  is  derived  fix>m  the  patriarchal 
r^imen  of  families,  each  next  heir  being  always  king  by 
divine  right,  and  as  incapable  of  being  restrained  in  his 
sovereignty  as  of  being  excluded  from  it  The  doctrine  was 
held,  more  comprehensive  and  more  monstrous  even  than  that 
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of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  so  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  American  people — that  no  subject  has  any  positive  rights  in 
behalf  of  which  he  may  "  decline  illegal  requisitions.^^  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  declared  that  a  subject  is  "  bound  to  obey  the  kiug^s 
command  against  law,  nay,  in  some  cases,  against  divine  laws." 
Preachers  were  rewarded  and  advanced  in  position  for  proclaim- 
ing that  "  the  king  might  take  the  subject^s  money  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  that  no  one  might  refuse  his  demand  on  penalty  of 
damnation."  There  could  be  no  lawful  resistance  to  the  king. 
The  University  of  Oxford  pronounced  a  solemn  decree,  that 
it  is  in  no  case  lawfal  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force  against 
their  princes ;"  and  all  persons  promoted  to  d^rees  were  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  this  Article.  A  little  later  this  same 
university  anathematized  as  "false,  seditious,  and  impious," 
the  doctrine  that  civil  authority  is  derived  from  the  people. 
Furthermore,  there  could  be  no  release  fix)m  this  thraldom- 
The  subject  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  allegiance  which 
he  owed  to  the  Lord's  anointed.  As  long  as  he  had  life,  he 
was  amenable  to  the  despotic  power  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission. 

This  "  patriarchal  scheme  "  of  government,  as  it  was  called, 
embodied  one  of  the  two  dogmas  with  which  the  human  mind 
throughout  Christendom  had  been  bound  down  for  ages  in 
helpless  slavery.  The  other  dogma  had  respect  to  religion. 
According  to  its  teachings,  the  consciences  of  men  were  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  and  life  and  im- 
mortality could  be  secured  only  through  the  sacraments  as 
they  were  dispensed  by  its  accredited  agents.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century  broke  the  fetters  imposed  upon 
religious  thought  and  action.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religion  was  claimed  for  all ;  and  this  had  been  in  a  measure 
secured  in  England.  But  the  human  mind  thus  enfranchized 
began  at  once  to  investigate  the  nature  of  civil  government 
The  pertinent  question  was  put — "  Were  men  made  for  kings, 
or  kings  for  men  ?"  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  rise  of 
the  great  Puritan  party,  or  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  straggle 
for  civil  freedom  which  went  on  firom  the  time  of  Henry  VHI. 
Men  groped  their  way  gradually  towards  the  light  Many 
grand  ideas  gained  a  lodgment  in  English  soil.     Many  noble 
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words  were  spoken.     Progress  was  made.     But  after  a  hundred 
battles  had  been  fought,  how  little  had  been  accomplished  for 
freedom  at  the  accession  of  Charles  I.     The  doctrine  of  the 
king's  absolute  power  beyond  the  law  had  been  stoutly  con- 
tested, but  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  it  had  been  much 
limited.     The   doctrine    that  there  is  any  compact,  tacit  or 
express,  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  was  scouted.     The 
clergymen  of  the  established  church  preached  absolute  non- 
resistance  ;  and  abhorence  was  everywhere  avowed,  by  all  who 
sympathized  with  the  court,  of  any  limitation  upon  the  royal 
prerogative.     The  Puritan  party  had  boldly  entered  upon  the 
contest  for  freedom ;  but  their  views  were  not  yet  clear,  even 
to  themselves;    neither  did  they  know  their  own    strength. 
Besides,  the  battle  seemed  to  be  going  against  them.     The  plan 
of  establishing  a  new  home  beyond  the  ocean  had  a  little  before 
b^un  to  be  agitated.     The  colony  of  Plymouth   had  been 
established.     The  importance  of  this  event  we  iully  and  grate- 
fully recognize.     The  constitution  which  was  framed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  marks  a  new  epoch.     But  those  men 
were  not  entirely  disentangled  from  the  old  traditions     They 
supposed  themselves  still  under  English  rule.     They  did  not 
desire  to  shake  it  o£     They  subscribed  themselves  ^^  the  loyal 
subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  King  James ;"  and  what  they 
did,  they  declared  was  done  for  the  '^  honor  of  our  king  and 
country."     The  colonists  who  settled  Massachuestts  not  only 
made  no  progress  in  theory  upon  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  but 
they  did  not  go  as  fitr.     They  went  out  from  England  under 
English  charters.     Their  claim  to  the  rights  which  they  asserted 
was  founded  in  their  estimation  on  the  fact  that  they  were  free- 
bom  Englishmen.     And  it  is  questionable  whether  in  England 
to  this  day,  civil  rights  are  supposed  to  rest  on  anything  more 
venerable    or   more   sacred   than    the    provisions  of   Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Common  Law.     The  colonists,  also,  who  settled 
the  river  towns  on  the  Connecticut  did  not  forget  that  they  too 
were  Englishmen.     For  months  they  supposed  that  they  were 
yet  within  the  patent  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colony,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

Not  so  John  Davenport  and  Governor  Eaton.     They  formed 
their  colony  in  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out 
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new  and  peculiar  views  respecting  human  rights  and  civil 
government,  which  they  had  brought  out  in  advance  of  all 
others.  They  saw  that  there  were  rights  which  were  theirs, 
not  because  they  were  Englishmen,  but  because  they  were  men. 
They  fell  back  on  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  which  be- 
longed to  them  by  virtue  of  their  manhood.  They  had  shaped 
their  views  into  a  well  digested  plan.  They  were  of  the 
opinion  that  if  they  went  beyond  the  limits  of  any  existing 
English  government,  thfey  were  free  to  expatriate  themselves. 
And  when  they  reached  Boston,  on  their  way  to  their  new 
home,  though  they  were  invited  and  urged  to  remain  there, 
they  refused,  and  would  not  be  drawn  aside  from  their  purpose 
by  the  great  inducements  which  were  oflTered.  It  was  a  part 
ojf  their  plan  to  establish  a  State  by  mutual  agreement,  and  on 
Christian  principles,  beyond  the  reach  of  English  authority, 
and  without  any  reference  of  any  kind  whatever,  express  or 
implied,  to  the  government  of  the  king,  or  any  of  the  institu- 
tions of  their  native  land. 

Here  was  the  first  example  of  such  a  government  on  the 
American  continent  Their  action  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonists  on  the  Connecticut,  who  had  at  last  found 
out  that  their  new  home  was  outside  of  the  Massachusetts 
patent  A  few  months  after  the  settlement  at  New  Haven, 
those  colonists  also  published  to  the  world  this  memorable  dec- 
laration :  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  by 
the  wise  disposition  of  His  divine  providence,  so  to  order  and 
dispose  of  things,  that  we,  the  inhabitants  and  residents  of 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  are  now  cohabiting,  and 
dwelling  in  and  upon  the  river  Connecticut,  and  the  lands 
thereunto  adjoining,  and  well  knowing  where  a  people  are 
gathered  together,  the  word  of  Gk>d  requireth  that,  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  union  of  such  a  people,  there  should  be  an  orderly 
and  decent  government  established  according  to  Qod,  to  order 
and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons,  as  occa- 
sions should  require;  do  therefore  associate  and  conjoin  our 
selves  to  be  as  one  public  State  or  Comkoitwbalth  ;  and  do 
for  ourselves  and  our  successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  adjoined 
to  us  at  any  time  hereafter,  enter  into  combination  and  confedera- 
tion together,  "  &c.,  &a      They  ftirthermore  provide  in  this 
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"  Constitution"'  for  the  organization  of  a  "  General  Court,"  in 
which,  as  they  declare,  ^'  shall  consist  the  Supreme  Power  of 
THE  Commonwealth." 

But  to  return  to  the  colonists  of  New  Haven.  To  establish 
their  claims  to  the  honor  and  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  that  the  government  which  they  set  up 
was  free  from  all  imperfection.  Some  of  the  details  of  their 
government,  as  we  can  now  see,  were  not  judicious.  So  Ful- 
ton's  steamboat  was  a  very  rude  affair,  and  has  been  improved 
upon  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized  in  the 
steamer  that  plies  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  dares  the  terrors  of 
the  ocean.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  right  to  set 
np  an  independent  government  had  not  been  claimed  at  home 
by  others  of  the  Puritan  party  before  their  day.  Just  in  the 
flame  way  it  may  be  true  that  many  shrewd  men  had  guessed 
what  might  yet  be  done  with  steam  in  the  way  of  propelling  a 
boat  over  the  water.  But  this  makes  no  difference  Fulton 
was  the  first  to  make  a  boat  to  go  I  He  reduced  the  theory  to 
practice,  and  who  will  dispute  his  claim  to  the  glory  of  it  ?  So 
a  free  and  independent  commonwealth  was  established  in  New 
Haven  as  a  historical  fact,  by  compact,  without  any  permis- 
sion given  or  asked  from  either  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  the  King 
of  England,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  them ;  and 
what  had  once  been  done  could  be  done  again,  and  was  done 
again  within  a  few  months  at  Hartford.  The  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  wise  in  every  particular  of  their  action,  is  as 
nothing  by  the  side  of  this  one  great  significant  fact.  True, 
they  did  this  in  their  days  of  weakness ;  and  by  force  they 
were  after  a  time  brought  once  more  under  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. But  this  example  of  theirs  was  not  lost,  and  when  the 
frilness  of  time  came,  and  the  seed  then  sown  had  ripened,  those 
veiy  same  claims  of  the  right  of  self-government  were  an- 
nounced once  more  in  the  memorable  Declaration  of  1776,  by 
which  the  rule  of  England  was  cast  off  utterly  and  forever. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  object  of  civil  government 
What  were  the  views  which  were  then  held  on  this  subject  in 
England? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and 
Charles  L  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
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the  Court,  and  in  consequence  advocates  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  King  and  his  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  State,  to  justify 
his  claims  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  strange.  The  Bible,  after  having  been  hid  for 
ages  from  the  sight  of  the  people,  had  been  brought  to  light 
once  more  at  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  almost  like  the  put- 
ting of  a  new  revelation  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  en- 
thusiasm and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded  were 
still  nearly  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  It  was  studied  by  all  parties ; 
by  some,  with  the  humble  desire  of  learning  what  were  really  its 
teachings,  and  of  conforming  their  lives  to  them,  and -by  others 
as  a  grand  arsenal  in  which  might  be  discovered  weapons  of 
offense  and  defense  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  peculiar 
views.  Thus  it  was  very  natural  for  th6  Anglican  divines  of  the 
High  Church  party  to  think  that  they  had  really  found  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  account  given  there  by  Moses  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  an  analogy  for  their  own  order ; 
and  to  found  on  it  a  claim  to  be  divinely  constituted  priests  of 
God,  and  to  be  divinely  appointed  to  instruct  and  rule  over  his 
church.  As  a  consequence,  the  whole  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  especially  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuterono- 
my, and  the  books  of  Samuel,  and  of  Kings,  acquired  a 
practical  importance  in  their  eyes  which  we  can  hardly  appreci- 
ate. So,  too,  it  came  about,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  very  little  careful  of  ordering 
their  lives  by  either  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New,  were  deeply  read  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  antiquated  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  in  the  history  of  each  one  of 
the  Jewish  kings.  Statesmen,  as  well  as  divines,  ladies,  and  even 
men  of  fashion,  were  abundantly  qualified  to  hold  an  argu- 
ment on  all  the  points  of  Jewish  history  which  had  any  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  king*s  prerogative  and  showed  a  fa- 
miliarity in  the  use  of  all  the  strange  Hebrew  names  that  are  so 
lacking  in  euphony  to  the  English  ear,  which  to  us,  as  we  read 
the  story  of  those  times,  seems  quite  incomprehensible,  and 
even  to  border  on  the  ludicrous. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  most 
egregious  blunders  were  made.  We  need  only  allude  to  the 
entire  misconception  into  which  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
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King's  unlimited  power  fell  in  their  interpretation  of  the  warn- 
ings of  the  prophet  Samuel,  when  he  described  to  the  Israelites 
what  they  might  expect  of  a  king,  if  they  were  so  unwise  as 
to  allow  a  regal  government  to  be  set  up  over  them. 

From  a  comparison  of  1  Sam.  viii,  1-22  with  what  Josephus 
tells  us  [Antiq.  vi,  3],  we  learn  that  on  account  of  the  misde- 
meanors of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  whom  he  had  made  judges  in 
Israel,  and  of  the  injuries  offered  by  them  to  the  national  con- 
stitution, the  people  had  become  very  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
with  their  government  They  came  to  the  prophet,  and  entreated 
him  to  appoint  some  person  to  be  king  over  them.  Samuel  was 
greatly  afflicted  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  kingly  government 
He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  but  all  night  long  he  continued 
awake  and  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind.  At  last  ^'God 
appeared  to  him,  and  comforted  him,  saying,  That  he  ought 
not  to  be  uneasy  at  what  the  midtitude  desired,  because  it  was 
not  he,  but  Himself  whom  they  so  insolently  despised,  and 
would  not  have  to  be  alone  their  king.  So  I  command  liiee 
to  ordain  them  such  an  one  as  I  shall  name  beforehand  to  be 
their  king,  when  thou  hast  first  described  what  mischie&  kingly 
government  will  bring  upon  them."  Samuel  therefore  an- 
nounced to  them  in  the  words  which  may  be  found  1  Sam.  viii, 
11-18 :  "  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign 
over  you :  He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  him- 
self, for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and  some  shall 
ran  before  his  chariots.  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over 
thousands,  and  captains  over  fifties ;  and  will  set  them  to  ear 
his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots.  And  he  will 
take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and 
to  be  baker&  And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vine- 
yards, and  your  olive  yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give 
them  to  his  servants.  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed, 
and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to  his  ser- 
vants. And  he  will  take  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid- 
servants, and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put 
them  to  his  work.  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep ;  and 
ye  shall  be  his  servants.  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  be- 
cause of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you." 
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Now  all  these  warnings  which  Samuel  uttered  for  thejpur- 
pose  of  discouraging  the  Israelites  fix)m  having  a  king  were 
actually  and  in  good  faith  supposed  to  aflford  proof  that  a  king 
is  divinely  authorized  to  do  all  these  things,  and  in  fact  govern 
according  to  his  own  individual  pleasura  The  maxim  of  the 
Stuarts  and  their  followers  was :  *'  Impune  quidvis  facere^  id  est 
Regeni  esse^  Accountability  to  no  one  entered  into  their  very 
idea  of  a  king.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruling 
party  in  England,  the  object  of  civil  government  was  practically 
nothing  else  than  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  prince 
and  his  fa\  orites.  Now  in  opposition  to  all  such  views,  so  mon- 
strous as  they  seem  to  us,  the  great  Puritan  party  stood  up  in 
resistance.  They  claimed  that  the  object  of  civil  government 
was  *'  the  common  welfare  of  all."  And  if  we  who  are  descended 
from  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  have  escaped  such  thraldom 
as  that  under  which  they  lived,  and  now  enjoy  any  measure  of 
civil  liberty,  it  is  a  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  indi- 
vidually and  personally  owe  to  the  men  who  dared  resist  the 
Stuarts,  and  limit  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  prerogativa 

But  to  follow  more  particularly  the  New  Haven  colony. 
Their  first  political  action  was  to  bind  themselves  to  estabhsh 
"  such  civil  order  as  would  best  conduce  to  the  securing  of 
purity  and  peace"  in  government  "to  themselves  and  their 
posterity ;"  and  one  of  the  first  enactments,  which  they  in- 
tended, doubtless,  as  a  concise  declaration  of  the  object  and  char- 
acter of  their  whole  system,  reads  as  follows :  "  It  is  ordered  by 
this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  no  man's  life  shall  be 
taken  away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  no 
man's  person  shall  be  imprisoned,  banished,  or  otherwise  pun- 
ished, no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children,  no 
man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  from  him,  under  color  of 
law,  or  countenance  of  authority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or 
equity  of  some  express  law  of  this  jurisdiction,  established  by 
the  General  Court,  and  sufficiently  published." 

Here  is  expressed  what,  from  the  first,  has  been  ever  con- 
sidered the  American  idea  of  the  object  of  civil  government 
We  claim  no  precedence  in  this  for  New  Haven.  Similar 
declarations  were  made  in  each  one  of  the  New  England  colo- 
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niesw «  On  every  fit  occasion  these  principles  were  reasserted,  till 
at  last  in  1776,  they  were  made  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  po- 
litical edifice  then  erected,  and  the  announcement  was  made  for 
the  "fi«e  and  independent''  government  then  instituted,  that 
these  truths  are  held  to  be  self-evident :  '^  that  all  men  are  crea- 
ted equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

We  have  been  obliged  to  make  this  somewhat  long  digres- 
sion, because  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
world  practically  owes  to  the  men  who  colonized  New  Eng- 
land the  first  true  conception  of  the  object  of  civil  government 

But  there  was  still  another  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
was  to  test  what  manner  of  persons  these  were  who  first  settled 
New  Haven.  By  what  kind  of  legislation  was  the  "common 
welfare  of  all "  to  be  secured  ?  They  might  fail  here.  There 
certainly  could  be  no  more  difficult  question.  Little  was  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  past  They  had  gone 
beyond  all  the  old  familiar  headlands  of  the  political  faith  of 
their  native  land,  and  had  embarked  on  an  unknown  and  untried 
sea.  So  if  they  should  fiul  in  devising,  at  the  outset,  the  very 
best  code  of  laws  and  scheme  of  government,  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  &ir-minded  man,  who  understands  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  make  them  the 
object  of  ridicida  Fulton  did  not  adapt  his  boat  at  once  to  all 
the  necessities  of  business  and  all  the  wants  of  the  traveling 
public,  but  no  one  allows  this  to  detract  in  the  slightest  from 
the  praise  awarded  to  him.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only 
in  New  Haven  but  everywhere  in  New  England,  the  early  legis- 
lation of  the  colonists,  for  its  dignity  and  wisdom,  deserves  and 
has  won  the  applause  of  the  ablest  jurists,  and  the  most  pro- 
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found  students  of  history.  While  in  the  Old  World,  during 
these  two  hundred  years,  there  has  been  change  and  revolution 
without  end,  while  Blackwood* s  Magazirut  itself  even  within 
this  last  twelve-month,  testifies  to  the  tottering  condition  of 
every  political  institution  in  England,  however  venerable  and 
honorable,  and  exposes  with  withering  sarcasm  the  imbecility 
and  the  charlatanry  of  the  statesmanship  of  her  rulers,  those 
governments  then  established — as  a  matter  of  fiict,  account  for 
it  as  you  may — ^have  required  in  all  this  time  scarcely  any 
change  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  too,  that  in  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  form,  they  will  outlast  every  government  in 
Europe.  Time  has  proved  that  they  were  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  will  stand.  Now,  among  these  governments  thus 
established  in  New  England,  Mr.  Bancroft  singles  out  Connec- 
ticut, and  says  of  it :  "  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  and  I 
know  not  any  in  the  world,  in  whose  early  history  if  I  were  a 
citizen,  I  could  find  more  of  which  to  be  proud  and  less  that  I 
should  wish  to  blot"  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  says:  **Its  early 
history  is  the  most  beautiful  that  was  ever  permitted  to  any 
State  or  people  in  the  world." 

And  now  to  come  down  more  particularly  to  the  system  of 
legislation  adopted  in  New  Haven,  we  will  call  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  first  settlers  proposed  to  secure  the  "  common 
welfare  of  all." 

But,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  what  they  did, 
we  must  of  course  first  inquire  what  were  the  peculiarities  of 
their  situation  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  had  given 
up  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  their  English  homes,  because 
they  were  prevented  there  irom  acting  in  accordance  with  what 
they  considered  "  truth,  simplicity,  and  purity  in  the  worship  of 
God."  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
had  failed  to  convince  their  minister,  John  Davenport,  by  argu- 
ment in  England,  had,  on  hearing  of  his  retreat  to  America, 
uttered  against  him  the  significant  threat,  '^  my  arm  shall  reach 
him  there."  "They  knew,"  as  Dr.  Bacon  has  said,  "that  there 
was  a  royal  commission  then  in  being,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  this  old  enemy  of  theirs  and  ten 
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othear  courtiers  of  a  kindred  spirit     They  knew  it  was  intended 
bj  the  court  that  the  same  iron  rod  which  had  been  so  heavy 
upon  them  in  their  native  country,  should  strike  them  here  in 
the  wilderness.     They  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
built  their  houses  and  got  their  lands  under  cultivation,  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  enough  of  what  was  taxable  and  tithable 
to  excite  covetousness,  the  king  would  be  sending  over  his 
needy  profligates  to  govern  them,  and  the  archbishop  his  sur- 
pliced   dependents  to  gather  the  tithes  into  his  storehousa 
Knowing  this,  they  were  resolved  to  leave  no  door  open  for 
such  an  invasion.     They  came  hither  to  establish  a  free  Chris- 
tian commonwealth ;  and  to  secure  that  end  they  determined 
that  in  their  commonwealth  none  should  have  any  civil  power  " 
who  were  not  in  thorough  sympathy  with  them.     Accordingly 
thev  ordained — ^what  in  their  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
perfect  folly  not  to  have  ordained — ^that  "  political  power  of 
every  kind  should  be  committed  only  to  those  men  whose 
moral  character  and  sympathy  with  the  great  design  of  the  plan- 
tation should   be  certified"  by  their  being  able  to  procure 
admission  into  their  church.     They  had  expatriated  themselves, 
had  made  every  sacrifice,  had  gone  to  the  very  "ends  of  the 
earth "  for  this  sole  purpose  of  securing  religious  immunities. 
We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  find  anything  to  carp  at  in 
this  determination  of  theirs  to  exclude  from  all  participation  in 
the  government  of  their  colony  all  who  might  be  supposed  to 
fetvor  in  any  way  the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  the  parent 
country,  or  the  bringing  them  once  more  under  the  power  of 
that  terrible  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  was  armed  with 
power  to  inflict  on  them,  for  nonconformity  to  the  ritual  which 
they  abhorred,   "loss  of  life  or  member,"  according  to^  its  dis- 
cretion. 

The  garrison  of  a  beleaguered  fort  is  entitled  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  exercise  some  extraordinary  rights.  We  claim  that 
New  Haven  was  thus  in  fact  a  little  outpost  on  the  very  verge 
of  civilization;  held  by  what  without  exaggeration  may  be 
called  a  "forlorn  hope;"  exposed  to  be  overwhelmed  at  any 
moment  by  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  enemy;  and,  as  their 
action  is  scrutinized  to-day,  we  claim  for  them,  then  and  there, 
beUigerent  rights.     We  do  not  care  to  fisdl  back  upon  the  fact  that 
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a  similar  law  was  then  in  existence  in  England,  or  to  ask  how 
long  it  has  been  since  a  man  could  not  be  even  a  guager  of  beer 
in  the  customs  unless  he  was  a  member  in  regular  standing  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  partook  of  the  sacraments  as  dis- 
pensed by  its  clergy.  We  claim  that  this  was  the  only  course 
that  was  at  all  safe  for  them ;  and  we  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  every  honorable  and  generous  opponent  will  join 
with  us  in  denouncing  the  miserable  narrowness  and  meanness 
of  the  man  who  would  complain  of  this  action. 

In  ftirther  illustration  of  the  fiwjt  that  their  action  in  this  re- 
spect was  determined  by  the  political  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  England,  Dr.  Bacon  has  said :  "  K  we  regard  (what 
they  did)  as  a  measure  for  the  encouragement  or  promotion  of 
piety,  undoubtedly  it  must  be  pronounced  a  great  mistaka 
Piety  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  making  it  the  condition  of  any 
civil  or  political  distinctions.  This  they  knew  as  well  as  we ; 
and  when  they  introduced  the  principle  in  question  into  their 
^fundamental  agreement,'  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  bestowing 
honors  or  privileges  upon  piety,  but  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
their  liberty,  and  securing  the  end  for  which  they  had  made 
themselves  exiles." 

Undoubtedly,  by  this  limitation  of  the  right  of  suflrage  to 
those  who  gave  such  evidence  of  being  actuated  by  Christian 
principle  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their 
church,  they  "  hoped  to  secure  also  honesty  and  integrity  in  the 
public  service,  to  bring  the  best  men  into  office ;  those  who 
would  well  understand  the  public  good,  and  understandingly 
pursue  it"  "  They  were  aware,  that  such  as  are  the  electors, 
such  ultimately  will  be  those  who  are  elected  to  administer  the 
government"  Their  opinion  as  to  the  correspondence  between 
the  character  of  laws  and  the  character  of  those  who  make 
them,  was  summed  up  in  these  words :  **  Governments  rather 
depend  upon  men,  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be 
good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad ;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will 
cure  it  But  if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  never  so 
good,  they  will  endeavor  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn.  I 
know  some  say,  let  us  have  good  laws,  and  no  mattier  for  the 
men  who  execute  them :  but  let  them  consider,  that  though 
good  laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better ;  for  good  laws  may 
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want  good  men,  and  be  abolished  or  evaded  by  ill  men ;  but 
good  men  never  want  good  laws  nor  suifer  ill  ones." 

While,  then,  as  a  political  measure  the  limitation  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  members  of  their  own  church  seems  a  wise  one, 
as  a  permanent  rule  for  determining  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
it  was  likely,  as  Professor  Kingsley  has  shown,  to  "  promote 
neither  their  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  test  prom- 
ised much  more  than  it  could  accomplish."  And  he  adds, 
"hardly  any  truth  has  been  more  fiiUy  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  than  that  religious  professions  like  profes- 
sions of  patriotism,  may  be  the  loudest  where  there  is  the  least 
of  the  principle  from  which  they  can  honestly  proceed."  But 
even  if  they  fiiiled  to  devise  a  sure  protection  against  such  inca- 
pacity and  dissoluteness  as  they  had  been  familiar  with  among 
the  magistrates  of  their  native  land,  they  deserve  our  respect 
for  their  attempts  to  keep  out  all  but  wise  and  good  men  from 
positions  of  authority  in  the  government  which  they  sought  to 
establisL 

The  other  principle  which  they  incorporated  into  their  sys- 
tem was  this — ^that  they  would  be  "governed  by  the  rules  held 
forth  in  Scripture."  This  principle  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  of  plant- 
ers. It  was  peculiar  to  them.  It  was  the  key  to  all  they  did ; 
and  undoubtedly  was  agreed  upon  before  they  left  England  as 
the  foimdation  of  their  whole  enterprise. 

There  is  danger  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  we  may 
forget  what  a  great  step  in  advance  the  New  Haven  colonists 
made  when  they  incorporated  this  idea  into  the  constitution  of 
their  young  republic.  At  home  the  extreme  doctrine,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  openly  avowed,  and  applauded  by  the 
court,  "that  if  princes  commanded  anything  which  subjects 
might  not  perform,  because  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
Nature,  or  impossible,  yet  subjects  are  bound  to  imdergo  the 
punishment  without  resisting,  or  railing,  or  reviling ;  and  so  to 
yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  yield  an  active 
one."  In  opposition  to  all  such  views,  the  purpose  of  these 
men  was  to  found  a  Christian  state,  where  the  object  should  be 
the  "  common  welfare  of  all,"  as  they  expressed  it ;  and  where 
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this  "  common  welfare  "  was  to  be  sought  by  making  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible,  the  foundation  of  all  legisla- 
tion. Or,  ajB  Dr.  Bacon  says :  "  Christianity — the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity— was  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land'"  And  he  continues :  "  Never  before, 
save  when  God  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  had  any  govern- 
ment been  instituted  with  such  an  aim.  They  had  no  model 
before  them,  and  no  guidance  save  the  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness  embodied  in  the  word  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
which  He  giveth  liberally  to  them  that  ask  Him.  They 
thought  that  their  end,  *  the  common  welfisu^  of  all,*  was  to  be 
secured  by  founding  pure  and  free  churches,  by  providing  the 
means  of  universal  education,  and  by  laws  maintaining  perfect 
justice,  which  is  the  only  perfect  liberty.  To  have  failed  in 
such  an  attempt  had  been  glorious.  Their  glory  is  that  they 
succeeded." 

But  the  wisdom  displayed  by  these  men  in  thus  making  it  a 
part  of  their  "  fundamental  agreement,"  when  they  formed  their 
**  company"  in  England,  that  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
rules  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  till  such  time  as  they  should 
be  able  to  make  a  code  of  laws  specially  adapted  to  their  new 
circumstances  in  the  wilderness,  will  not  fully  appear  without 
attention  is  turned  to  the  political  bearing  of  their  action 
"  They  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  England,  however  qualified,  might  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  English  supremacy  and  their  own  ultimate  subjec- 
tion to  the  very  tyranny  from  which  they  had  fled."  By  thus 
taking  the  Scriptures  as  their  guide  in  the  settlement  of  all  their 
affairs,  they  hoped  that  they  might  escape  some  of  the  perils 
by  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  environed. 

But  apart  from  any  such  advantages  of  a  political  character 
which  they  might  hope  to  reap,  they  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  theory,  *^  that  the  ethics  of  Christianity  should 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  This  view  has  now  come  to 
be  accepted  in  this  country  by  Christian  people  of  every  name 
as  the  only  true  one ;  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  men  who  first 
distinctly  gave  utterance  to  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  bat 
should  be  held  in  grateful  and  respectful  remembrance  ever- 
more by  the  whole  American  people.     Yet  strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  there  have  been  those  in  every  generation  who  have 
judged  of  this  legislation,  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
Christianity  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  their  own  narrow 
views,  and  have  felt  that  there  was  something  here  that  they 
could  jeer  at  and  turn  into  ridicule.  Of  all  such  persons  we 
can  only  say — So  much  the  worse  for  them,  if  they  lack  the 
ability  to  appreciate  what  honor  is  due  to  the  men  who  first 
attempted  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

On  arriving  in  this  country,  the  planters  were  in  no  haste  to 
make  any  special  code  of  laws.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
found  a  great  deal  to  do.  Although  they  claimed  to  be  a  State, 
they  might  very  properly  be  regarded,  in  another  point  of  view, 
as  a  large  family.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  party  of  old  neighbors, 
acquaintances,  and  friends,  and  members  of  the  same  church. 
The  "  general  directions  of  the  Scriptures  "  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  their  wants.  Five  years  passed  away,  and  still  the 
system  worked  well,  and  still  they  were  too  much  occupied  to 
draw  up  a  formal  code,  adapted  to  their  new  wants ;  and  it  was 
therefore  ordered  by  the  General  Court  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
1644  "  that  the  judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  were  delivered  by 
Moses,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral  law,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to  Oanaan,  shall 
be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and  generally  bind  all  oflFenders, 
and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurisdiction  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  offenders,  tiU  they  he  branched  out  into  particu- 
lars herecffier" 

This  adoption  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
has  been  made  the  theme  of  so  much  ridicule,  that  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  transfer  in  full  to  our  pages  the  admirable  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bacon's  vol- 
ume of  '^  Historical  Discoursea" 

*'  Remember  now  that,  situated  as  they  were,  they  must  adopt 
either  the  laws  of  England  or  some  other  known  system.  A 
system  entirely  new,  they  could  not  frame  immediately.  Should 
they  then  adopt  the  laws  of  England  as  the  laws  of  their  young 
republic?  Those  were  the  very  laws  from  which  they  had  fled. 
Those  laws  would  subject  them  at  once  to  the  king,  to  the  par- 
liament, and  to  the  prelates,  in  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
adoption  of  the  laws  of  England  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
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object  of  their  emigration.  Should  they  then  adopt  the  Boman 
civil  law,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  most  coun- 
tries in  Europe?  That  system  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  besides,  was  unknown 
to  the  body  of  the  people  for  whom  laws  were  to  be  provided. 
What  other  course  remained  to  them,  if  they  wished  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  irom  the  power  of  the  enemies  who  had  driven 
them  into  banishment,  and  to  provide  for  a  complete  and  vital 
independence,  but  to  adopt  at  once  a  system  of  laws  which  was 
in  every  man's  hand,  which  every  man  read,  and,  as  he  was 
able,  expounded  in  his  family,  and  with  which  every  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction  could  easily  be  made  femiliarly  acquainted? 

*'  And  what  was  there  of  absurdity  in  this  code,  considered  as 
a  code  for  just  such  a  settlement  as  this  was?  Where  are  we, 
that  we  need  to  raise  such  a  question  ?  Is  it  in  a  Christian 
country,  that  the  question  must  be  argued,  whether  the  Mosaic 
law,  excluding  whatever  is  typical,  or  ceremonial,  or  local,  is 
absurd,  as  the  basis  or  beginning  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence? 
Suppose  the  planters  of  Quinnipiack  had  taken  as  their  rule,  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  laws  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgus, 
or  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables :  suppose  the  agreement  had 
been,  that  the  laws  of  King  Alfred  should  be  followed  in  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
between  individuals,  and  in  the  division  of  estates : — ^where  had 
been  the  absurdity  ?  Who  will  tell  us,  that  the  laws  of  Moses 
are  less  wise  or  equitable  than  the  laws  of  any  other  of  the 
legislators  of  antiquity? 

^^  The  laws  of  Moses  were  given  to  a  community  emigrating 
from  their  native  country,  into  a  land  which  they  were  to  acquire 
and  occupy,  for  the  great  purpose  of  maintaining  in  simplicity 
and  purity  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  The  founders  of 
this  colony  came  hither  for  the  self-same  purpose.  Their  emi- 
gration from  their  native  country  was  a  religious  emigration. 
Every  other  interest  of  their  community  was  held  subordinate 
to  the  purity  of  their  religious  faith  and  practice.  So  fiur  then 
as  this  point  of  comparison  is  concerned,  the  laws  which  were 
given  to  Israel  in  the  wUdemess  may  have  been  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  religious  colony  planting  itself  in  America. 
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"  The  laws  of  Moses  were  given  to  a  people  who  were  to  live 
not  only  surrounded  by  heathen  tribes  on  every  frontier  save 
the  seaboard,  but  also  with  heathen  inhabitants,  worshipers  of 
the  devil,  intermixed  among  them,  not  feUow-citizens,  but  men 
of  another  and  barbarous  race ;  and  the  laws  were  therefore 
framed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
such  neighborhood  and  intercourse.  Similar  to  this  was  the 
condition  of  our  fathers.  The  Ganaanite  was  in  the  land,  with 
his  barbarian  vices,  with  his  heathenish  and  hideous  supersti- 
tions; and  their  servants  and  children  were  to  be  guarded 
against  the  contamination  of  intercourse  with  beings  so  degraded 

"  The  laws  of  the  Hebrews  were  designed  for  a  free  people. 
Under  those  laws,  so  unlike  all  the  institutions  of  oriental  des- 
potism, there  was  no  absolute  power,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hereditary  priesthood,  whose  privileges  as  a  class  were 
well  balanced  by  their  labors  and  disabilities,  no  privileged 
classes.  The  aim  of  those  laws  was  *  equal  and  exact  justice ;' 
and  equal  and  exact  justice  is  the  only  freedom.  Equal  and 
exact  justice  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
infuses  freedom  into  the  being  of  a  people,  secures  the  widest 
and  most  useful  distribution  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  activity,  and  healthful  stimulus  to  the 
affections,  of  every  individual  The  people  whose  habits  and 
sentiments  are  formed  under  such  an  administration  of  justice, 
will  be  a  free  people. 

"But  it  is  worth  our  while  to  notice  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant effects  of  their  renouncing  the  laws  of  England,  and  adopt- 
ing the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  on  which 
inheritances  were  to  be  divided,  was  materially  changed."  In 
England  the  usage  prevailed  of  giving  all  real  estate  to  the 
eldest  son.  ^'  This  is  the  pillar  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Let 
this  one  principle  be  taken  away ;  let  estates,  instead  of  passing 
undivided  to  a  single  heir,  be  divided  among  many  heirs,  and 
that  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
fiunilies  is  at  an  end.  But  the  Jewish  law  divides  inheritances 
among  all  the  children,  giving  to  the  eldest  son,  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  only  a  double  portion.  This  promotes  equality 
among  the  people,  sbreaking  up  the  rich  man's  great  estate  into 
as  many  portions  as  he  has  children,  and  thus  insuring  the  con- 
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stant  division  and  general  distribution  of  property.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  aspect  of  this  country  now,  irom  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  the  feudal  law  of  inheritance  had  been  from  the 
beginning  the  law  of  the  land !  How  incalculable  has  been  the 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  people  I 

"  Notice  in  the  next  place,  how  great  a  change,  in  respect  to 
the  inflicting  of  capital  punishments,  was  made  by  adopting  the 
Hebrew  laws,  instead  of  the  laws  of  England.  By  the  laws  of 
England,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  crimes  were,  till 
quite  lately,  punishable  with  death.  By  the  laws  which  the 
New  England  colonists  adopted,  this  bloody  catalogue  was  re- 
duced to  eleven.  On  such  a  difference  as  this,  it  would  be  idle 
to  expatiate.  In  determining  what  kind  of  men  our  fathers 
were,  we  are  to  compare  their  laws,  not  with  ours,  but  with  the 
laws  which  they  renounced.  The  greatast  and  boldest  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  by  any 
one  act,  since  the  dark  ages,  was  that  which  was  made  by  our 
fathers,  when  they  determined,  ^  that  the  judicial  laws  of  God, 
as  they  were  delivered  by  Moses,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the 
moral  law,  being  neither  typical,  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having 
any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity, 
and  generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts.' 
Whatever  improvements  in  this  respect  we  have  made  since 
their  day,  may  be  resolved  into  this : — We  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish, better  than  they,  between  that  in  the  laws  of  Moses 
which  was  of  absolute  obligation,  being  founded  on  permanent 
and  universal  reasons  only,^  and  that  which  was  ordained  in 
reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  which  was  therefore  temporary  or  locaL" 

Although  we  have  already  gone  beyond  the  limits  that  we 
had  proposed  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  forbear  dwelling  for  a 
moment  longer  on  the  character  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
New  Haven  colony.  In  all  New  England  there  were  no  abler 
men,  or  men  of  more  extensive  experience,  or  broader  culture, 
than  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport 

Dr.  Bacon  says,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  public 
records  of  the  services  of  Q-ovemor  Eaton:  "I  have  acquired 
new  views  of  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  place  of  the 
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civil  magistrate."     Hubbard,  the  historiaa  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  one  of  his  contemporaries,  says :    "  This  man  had  in 
him  great  gifts,  and  as  many  excellences  as  are  usually  found 
in  any  one  man.     He  had  an  excellent  princely  face  and  port, 
commanding  respect  from  all  others.     He  was  a  good  scholar,  a 
traveler,  a  great  reader ;   of  an  exceeding  steady  and  even  spi- 
rit, not  easUy  moved  to  passion,  and  standing  unshaken  in  his 
principles  when  once  fixed  upon ;  of  a  profound  judgment,  full 
of  majesty  and  authority  in  his  judicatures,  so  that  it  was  a  vain 
thing  to  offer  to  brave  him  out ;  and  yet  in  his  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior  and 
such  felicity  and  fecundity  of  harmless  wit  as  can  hardly  be 
paralleled."     Mather  declares  of  him  that  "  for  a  score  of  years 
he  was  the  glory  and  pillar  of  New  Haven  colony."     He  says 
of  him,   "  He  carried  in  his  very  countenance  a  majesty  which 
cannot  be  described ;  and  in  his  dispensations  of  justice,  he  was 
a  mirror  for  the  most  imi  table  impartiality  but  ungainsayable 
authority  of  his  proceedings,  being  awfully  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gations which  the  oath  of  a  judge  lays  upon  him.     Hence  he 
who  would  most  patiently  bear  hard  things  offered  to  his  per- 
son in  private  cases,  would  never  pass  by  any  public  affronts  or 
n^lects,  when  he  appeared  under  the  character  of  a  magistrate. 
But  he  still  was  the  guide  of  the  blind,  the  staff  of  the  lame, 
Ae  helper  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  all  the  distressed. 
None  that  had  a  good  cause  was  afraid  of  coming  before  him." 
The  same  writer  describes  him  also  as  he  appeared  at  home : 
**  As  in  his  government  of  the  commonwealth,  so  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  family,  he  was  prudent,  serious,  happy  to  a 
wonder ;  and  albeit  he  sometimes  had  a  large  family,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  thirty  persons,  yet  he  managed  them  with  such 
an  even  temper,  that  observers  have  affirmed  they  never  saw 
a  house  ordered  with  more  wisdom."     "  He  kept  an  honorable 
and  hospitable  table."     ^^He  countenanced  the  addresses  imto 
himself  of  the  children  and  servants  with  any  of  their  inquiriea" 
And  we  find  still  another  witness  in  one  who  had  been  a 
servant  in  his  family,  whose  beautiful  testimony  reminds  us  of 
what  that  ablest  of  all  modem  English  critics,  so  gifted  with 
the  power  of  insight — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — said  respecting 
the  character  of  Falconbridge,  in  ^*  King  John,"  and  the  inferen- 
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ces  he  drew  respecting  his  courtesy  and  chivalrous  spirit,  from 
the  single  reply  addressed  to  him  by  his  old  servant,  "  James 
Gumey."  Falconbridge  requests  the  attendant  to  withdraw, 
saying, 

'*  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ?'* 

And  the  answer  is, 

"  Good  leave,  good  Philip." 

To  which  Falconbridge  replies, 

**  James, 
There's  toys  abroad.    Anon  I'll  tell  thee  more." 

This  other  New  Haven  servant  could  say,  many  years  after  his 
master's  death :  "  Whatever  difficulty  in  my  daily  walk  I  now 
meet  withal,  still  something  that  I  either  saw  or  heard  in  my 
blessed  master  Eaton's  conversation,  helped  me  through  it  alL" 
John  Davenport,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  enjoyed  in  his 
youth  all  the  advantages  of  education  which  the  universities  of 
his  native  land  could  afford.  While  still  but  a  young  man,  he 
became  one  of  the  prominent  clergymen  of  London.  While 
there,  he  enjoyed  advantages  of  seeing  the  world  in  all  its  pha- 
ses. ^*  He  was  acquainted  with  great  men  and  great  things.'' 
Living  in  a  country  and  in  an  age  in  which  "  religion  was  a 
matter  of  political  regulation,"  he  became  attracted  to  that  great 
patriotic  party  which  arose  for  the  salvation  of  the  liberties  of 
England ;  "  which  stood  for  popular  rights ;  for  law  against  pre- 
rogative ;  for  the  doctrine  that  kings  and  magistrates  were  made 
for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  kings — ^that  ministers 
were  made  for  the  church,  and  not  the  church  for  ministers." 
Driven  from  England,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  political  questions  which  were  then  everywhere  so 
much  discussed.  He  conceived  original  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  government,  its  origin,  the  end  which  it  should  aim 
to  secure,  the  way  in  which  this  should  be  accomplished,  the 
soundness  and  the  value  of  which  the  world  is  learning  to-day 
to  appreciate  more  and  more.  He  displayed  a  good  sense,  a 
wide  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject,  as  tested  by  the 
severe  ordeal  of  the  experience  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
which  was  not  surpassed  in  that  age  by  any  man  whatever  in 
England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  America.  Having 
removed  to  this  wilderness,  he  was  not  foiigotten  by  the  lead- 
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ing  men  of  the  Puritan  party  at  home.  When,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  struggle  for  popular  rights  there  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  great  Revolution  had  commenced,  letters  were  sent 
fix)m  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  "  earnestly  invi- 
ting him  "  as  a  wise  master-builder  to  return,  at  least  for  a  sea- 
son, "in  order  to  assist  in  conducting  it  to  a  happy  issue." 
But  the  people  of  New  Haven  "  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  spare  him  for  so  long  a  time  as  such  a  journey  required ;" 
and  he  remained  steadfast  at  his  post  Here  for  thirty  years  he 
continued  to  display  a  diligence  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
duties  of  his  special  calling,  a  self-sacrificing  generosity,  a  mag- 
nanimity, which  secured  for  him  the  strong  and  reverent  affec- 
tion of  his  people  to  the  end.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  and  to  all  that  was  needed  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  colony  was  untiling.  Yet  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  absorbed  with  public  affairs.  As  a  scholar,  he 
manifested  the  same  devotion  to  study  which  had  led  him  when 
in  London  **  to  protract  his  lucubrations  into  the  late  hours  of 
the  night"  As  a  preacher,  he  maintained  the  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  of  being  "  a  person  beyond  compare 
for  all  ministerial  abilities."  As  a  man,  he  was  one  of  the  truly 
noble  characters  of  his  generation;  dignified,  and  courteous; 
ever  manifesting  implicit  confidence  in  God,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  He  was  known  and  honored  for  his  virtues,  and  his 
great  public  services,  throughout  New  England;  and  well 
deserved  the  epitaph, 

ViVUS,  Nov.  ANGLI-fi  AC  ECCLESI^  Ornamentum 

ET 
MORTUUS,  UTRIUSQUE   TrISTE   DeSIDERIUM. 

We  will  say  one  word  also  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  the  "company"  as  a 
whole  were  estimated  very  highly  at  the  time  in  the  other  neigh- 
boring coloniea  It  was  not  alone  their  two  leaders  who  were 
men  of  mark.  Hubbard  speaks  of  "  the  eminency  of  sundry 
other  persons  who  were  suited  for  civil  offices,  and  capable  to 
manage  those  of  a  vaster  territory  than  this  (New  Haven)  was, 
or  was  ever  like  to  be."  The  character  of  these  men  appears 
from  the  fact  that  "in   eighteen  successive  annual   elections, 
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they  made  such  a  man  as  Theophilus  Eaton  their  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  for  thirty  years,  through  all  sorts  of  changes,  they 
adhered  to  their  honored  pastor,  with  constant  attachment" 
From  what  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  revilers  of  these  col- 
onists, it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were  a  company  of  weak 
and  enthusiastic  men,  easily  led  and  managed.  But,  as  Dr. 
Bacon  has  justly  observed :  "  Weak,  enthusiastic  people,  easily 
managed  by  one  man  to-day,  will  be  just  as  easily  led  by 
another  to-morrow."  The  lasting  hold,  which  their  two  lead- 
ers had  over  them,  had  its  seat  in  the  understandings  and  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  people.  "It  was  none  other  than  the  power  of 
intellectual  superiority,  combined  with  unquestionable  wortL" 
An  intelligent  and  independent  community,  who  could  appre- 
ciate for  so  long  a  period  the  virtues  of  such  leaders,  were 
without  a  doubt  themselves  possessed  in  no  small  degree  of  the 
same  virtues.  This  exhibition  of  mutual  confidence  and  affec- 
tion displayed  here  for  so  many  years  between  the  leaders  and 
those  who  were  led,  is  certainlv  creditable  to  both. 

We  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  that  we  had 
no  expectation  that  anything  that  could  be  said  would  ever 
eflfectually  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  this  miserable 
calumny  about  the  "  Blue  Laws  "  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 
It  furnishes  such  a  convenient  weapon,  and  can  be  so  easily 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant,  that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  repeated  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come.     Yet  we  think  that  we  have  shown,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  really  desirous  of  knowing  the 
truth,  that  the  character  of  the  colony  as  a  whole,  and  espe- 
cially the  character  of  its  distinguished  leaders,  was  such  that 
these  "  laws  "  could  by  no  possibility  ever  have  b^en  enacted. 
We  will  add,  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  they . 
were  ever  in  existence.     The  records  of  the  courts,  and  of  all 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  colony,  remain  in  perfect  preser- 
vation to  this  day.     They  have  been  published,  together  with 
the  code  which  Governor  Eaton  was  directed  in  1665  to  draw 
up,  and  are  everywhere  easily  accessible ;  and  there  is  no  trace 
in  them  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

However,  our  work  will  not  be  done,  till  we  give  an  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  this  libel  originated. 
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Yet  we  feel  a  certain  reluctance  about  devoting  any  space  at 
all  to  the  subject  It  is  an  old  story,  with  which  very  many  of 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted.  Still  there  are  others  who 
need  to  be  informed ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  about  once  in  a 
score  of  years  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  though  a  disagreea- 
ble one,  lo  repeat  the  explanation.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make 
it  as  brief  as  possible. 


We  pass  over  then  to  a  period  nearly  a  hundred  years  dis- 
tant from  the  settlement  of  New  Haven,  to  a  time  when  it  had 
become  incorporated  with  the  colony  of  Connecticut  The 
colony,  too,  which  had  been  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  river,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  had  come  under  the  control  of  the  English  crown. 
The  state  of  things  which  ensued  has  been  so  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Bacon  {New  Englander,  April  No.  1866,  pp. 
292-305),  that  we  shall  transfer  a  brief  quotation  from  his 
Article  to  our  pages.  "  Already  the  Church  of  England  was 
virtually  the  established  Church,  in  that  provinca  *  *  It 
was  also  well  understood  that  to  bring  the  New  England  colo- 
nies into  an  ecclesiastical  conformity  with  England  would 
greatly  promote  their  loyalty,  and  the  permanence  of  their 
dependence  on  the  crown.  The  royal  governors  of  New  York 
were  therefore  doing  whatever  in  their  power  they  could  do  to 
show  that  the  English  conquest  of  that  province  from  the 
Dutch  had  brought  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  Eng- 
lish ascendency  was  the  ascendency  of  the  English  prayer-book, 
and  the  English  hierarchy,  no  less  than  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. *  *  From  the  moment  that  New  Amsterdam  be- 
came New  York,  the  royal  power,  with  the  pomp  and  prestige 
attendant  on  a  royal  government,  was  nearer  to  Connecticut 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  almost  independent  self- 
go  vemment  instituted  by  the  founders  of  the  colony,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  from  King  Charles  II,  had  become  preca- 
rious. Its  dissolution,  and  the  reduction  of  the  people  into  an 
immediate  and  entire  dependence  on  the  crown  were  confidently 
expected  by  all  malcontents,  and  eagerly  helped  on  by  those 
who  thought  that  under  royal  governors,  like  Andros  and 
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Cornbury,  the  chances  for  them  would  be  better  than  under  the 
self-goverament  of  a  Puritan  people."  The  "Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel"  was  meanwhile  established  in  Eng- 
land to  help  on  this  important  work.  Under  its  direction,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  of  England  entered  New  England  at 
the  nearest  point,  which  was  of  course  Connecticut ;  and  a  few 
congregations  were  gathered  by  them  in  different  places  in  the 
colony. 

It  is  very  natural  that,  under  these  circumstances,  mutual 
jealousies  should  spring  up.  The  people  of  Connecticut  who 
had  been  for  two  or  three  generations  on  the  soil  were  simple 
in  their  manners,  strongly  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fethers, 
and  proud  of  the  liberties  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  char- 
ter. The  English  emigrants  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
newly  acquired  province  of  New  York  were  generally  in 
hearty  sympathy  in  their  religious  views  with  the  most  extreme 
claims  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  in  politics  were  Tories. 
When  they  left  home,  the  Puritan  party  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  liberties  of  England,  was  in  disgrace.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  flouted  at  All  manner  of  ridicule  was  heaped 
upon  everything  and  everybody  belonging  to  it  Even  if  these 
emigrants  had  any  of  them  been  moderate  in  their  views  at 
home,  the  tendency,  when  once  in  New  York  under  the  rule  of 
a  royal  governor,  was  to  magnify  more  and  more  all  the  institu- 
tions of  their  native  land,  and  especially  the  power  and  the 
dignity  of  the  king,  from  whom  was  to  come  all  favor  and 
advancement;  and  in  the  same  way  to  despise  those  sturdy 
republican  neighbors  with  whom  they  were  not  unfrequently 
brought  into  collision,  and  whom  they  found  so  contented  with 
their  independence,  and  their  self  government 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  those  days  when  all 
traveling  was  attended  with  every  kind  of  difficulty,  New 
Haven — which  was  the  nearest  town  of  importance,  and  the 
one  with  which  they  had  most  to  do — ^was  to  them  practically 
"  New  England."  It  was  the  part  of  New  England  about  which 
Ihcy  knew  the  most,  and  that  part  of  it  which  they  pictured  to 
themselves  whenever  "  New  England  "  was  spoken  of. 

So  it  came  about,  that  all  the  stories,  true  or  false,  which  in 
^  any  way  redounded  to  the  discredit  of  the  descendants  of  the 
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Puritans,  anywhere  t^M^ugbout  all  New  England,  were  at  once, 
in  the  common  apprehension  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  of 
all  those  in  other  places  who  possessed  the  same  sympathies, 
attached  to  New  Haven ;  and  this  colony  was  made  to  bear  the 
burden.  And  when  these  advocates  of  arbitrary  and  hereditary 
right  learned,  as  they  soon  did,  the  early  history  of  New 
Haven;  and  found  that — in  accordance  with  the  principles 
afterwards  avowed  in  the  "Declaration"  of  1776 — an  independ- 
ent government  had  once  been  set  up  here  by  voluntary  com- 
pact ;  and  that  those  who  did  it  had  done  so  with  the  belief 
that  their  own  elected  magistrates  had  "  as  perfect  an  authority 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  government  as  any  potentate  on 
earth/'  they  were  astounded  at  the  "bigotry  "  and  the  "  fanati- 
cism "  displayed !  "  The  doctrine  that  the  majesty  of  a  state, 
vrith  laws  and  powers  ordained  of  God,  could  spring  into  be- 
ing by  the  Kfting  up  of  the  hands  of  a  few  exiles  under  the  raf- 
ters of  a  bam,  with  no  sanction  of  papal  bull  or  royal  charter," 
inspired  them  with  bitter  and  relentless  hatred.  Henceforth 
they  could  believe  any  stories  about  this  Puritan  city,  however 
absurd  I 

Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  were  too  far  removed  from  their 
range  of  vision,  for  anything  about  either  of  them,  even  though 
it  were  true,  to  remain  long  in  their  memories  connected  with 
those  particular  colonies.  If  they  heard  of  the  enactment  in  a 
former  age  of  sumptuary  laws  in  those  distimt  regions,  or  laws 
with  r^ard  to  tobacco,  or  laws  in  regulation  of  the  dress  of 
females,  they  soon  forgot  the  locality,  and  fell  into  the  habit  of 
laying  them  to  the  charge  of  New  Haven,  where  it  is  to  be 
always  remembered  there  was  never  anything  of  the  kind  I  New 
Haven  was  situated  on  the  frontier,  and  had  to  take  the  brunt 
of  everything. 

But  the  spirit  of  independence  was  rapidly  spreading.  Mr. 
Bancroft  tells  us  that  after  a  time  even  the  "  bigoted  royalists  of 
New  York  began  to  vie  with  New  England "  in  their  efforts 
for  "a  liberal  constitution."  The  opening  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion dawned,  and  now  was  seen  at  last  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  so  long  misunderstood,  and  so  long  derided  ;  to  es- 
tablish which  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus  Eaton  left  their 
homes  and  braved  all  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness  in  1688, 
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But  there  were  royalists  in  the  different  colonies,  as  is  well 
known,  who  could  have  no  sympathy  with  what  they  felt  to  be 
the  frenzy  which  had  impelled  the  American  people  to  cast  ofiF 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  Among  them  were  some 
of  the  most  respected  persons  in  the  country,  for  whose  consci- 
entious convictions  we  feel  all  proper  respect  There  were  others 
whose  conduct  in  that  crisis  has  justly  excited  universal  con- 
tempt Among  the  number  of  those  included  in  the  last  class 
is  Dr.  Samud  Peters ;  who,  "at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  an  Episcopal  missionary  at  Hebron,  Connec- 
ticut As  he  was  very  active  in  asserting  the  royal  claims,  he 
became  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  of  the  day.  He  was  threat- 
ened by  a  mob ;  though  it  is  believed  no  personal  violence  was 
done  him.  About  1774  he  went  to  England,  highly  exasper- 
ated against  his  country,  and  especially  against  his  native  State. 
He  employed  himself,  while  the  war  continued,  in  reviling  the 
colonists ;  and,  in  1781,  published  in  London,  without  his  name, 
what  he  called  *  A  general  History  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first 
settlement  under  George  Fenwick,  Esq.,  to  its  latest  period  of 
amity  with  Great  Britain ;  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes.' "  In  this 
**  History  "  were  collected  all  the  extravagant  stories  that  had 
been  set  afloat  during  the  previous  fifty  years  to  gratify  the 
stupidity  of  those  among  the  lower  classes  in  New  York  who 
were  descended  from  the  Dutch,  or  the  hatred  of  the  most  bitter 
of  the  British  royalists.  This  "  History  "  is  the  first  and  the 
only  "  authority  "  for  the  "  Blue  Laws  "  which  were  attributed 
to  the  early  New  Haven  colonists. 

Professor  Kingsley  says  (Historical  Discourse,  page  84): 
"  When  this  work  first  appeared,  its  extravagances  and  false- 
hoods were  so  apparent  and  gross,  that  any  attempt  to  contra- 
dict or  expose  them,  was  considered  unnecessary  and  superflu- 
ous. The  work  was  evidently  designed  chiefly,  to  render  the 
people  of  Connecticut  odious  and  despicable  abroad ; — ^but  its 
abuse  was  so  outrageous,  and  its  statements  so  opposed  to  the 
most  notorious  facts,  that  even  with  respect  to  foreigners,  it 
was  thought  to  need  no  refutation.  There  were,  however,  in 
Connecticut,  at  the  time  this  pretended  History  appeared,  indi- 
viduals who  sympathized  strongly  with  its  author.     They  had 
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cherished  the  same  antipathies  and  resentments  as  Peters  him- 
self; and  as  the  English  interest  declined  in  the  United  States, 
they  were  glad  to  seize  even  upon  such  support,  as  this  miser- 
able farrago  afforded  them.  Its  stories  were  to  their  taste ;  and 
they  repeated  them  so  often,  as  apparently  to  create  in  them- 
selves a  sort  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  some  of  them.  The  credit, 
however,  acquired  by  this  work  was  never  extensive ;  and  its 
real  character  has  been  generally  too  well  understood  to  call  for 
direct  animadversion.  Dr.  Trumbull  once  told  me,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  why,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  he  had  made 
no  allusion  to  this  work  of  Dr.  Peters, — that  he  had  considered 
a  reference  to  it  as  wholly  unnecessary ;  since  any  one,  on  very 
slight  examination,  would  see  that  it  was  refuted  in  so  many  of 
its  statements  by  indubitable  public  documents,  that  it  could 
gain  no  credit  He  said,  that  he  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Peters  from  very  early  life  (I  think  he  stated  that  they 
were  both  natives  of  Hebron),  that  they  were  contemporary  in 
college  (Dr.  Peters  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757,  Dr. 
Trumbull  in  1759),  and  that  an  occasional  intercourse  between 
them  had  been  maintained,  till  Dr.  Peters  went  to  England  in 
1774  He  added,  that  of  all  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  been 
acquainted.  Dr.  Peters,  he  had  thought,  from  his  first  knowledge 
of  him,  the  least  to  be  depended  upcm  as  to  any  matter  of  fact ; 
especially  "in  story -telling." 

According  to  Dr.  Peters,  the  epithet  **  blue  "  was  applied  to 
the  laws  of  New  Haven  because  these  laws  were  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  sanguinary;  and  he  says  that  "blue"  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  "bloody."  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
tact  that  while,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  crimes  were  punishable  with  death,  in  New  Haven 
the  catalogue  was  reduced  at  once  to  eleven.  And  if  there  was, 
at  that  time,  any  distinction  between  New  Haven  and  the  other 
united  colonies  of  New  England,  the  distinction  was  in  favor 
of  New  Haven  for  mildness. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens,  from  which 
the  character  of  the  work  can  be  judged.  We  will  not  select 
those  which  are  more  manifestly  exaggerations,  for  many  of 
these  are  too  well  known.  But  with  regard  to  Yale  College, 
for  instance,  he  says :  "  Thomas  Peters  established  a  school  in 
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Saybrook,  which  his  children  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  become 
a  college,  denominated  Yale  CoUege." — "At  his  death,  which 
did  not  happen  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  he  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  school  above  mentioned."  Profes- 
sor Kingsley  says :  "There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  that 
there  was  any  early  school  in  Saybrook,  higher  than  a  common 
school;  or  any  school  whatever,  to  which  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Peters  left  a  library.  As  to  Yale  College,  it  was  founded  and 
incorporated  without  any  reference  to  Saybrook ;  and  it  owed 
its  origin,  in  no  sense,  to  any  school  before  existing  there,  or 
any  where  else.  This  story  was  probably  told  to  give  in  Eng- 
land the  credit  of  beginning  the  college  to  one  of  the  name  of 
Peters.'^ 

Dr.  Peters  says:  "Exact  in  tything  mint  and  anise,  the 
furies  of  New  Haven  for  once  affected  the  weightier  matters  of 
justice  They  had  no  title  to  the  land :  they  applied  to  Quin- 
nipiog,  the  sachem,  for  a  deed  or  grant  of  it  The  sachem 
refused  to  give  the  lands  of  his  ancestors  to  strangers.  The 
settlers  had  teeming  inventions,  and  immediatelj'  voted  them- 
selves to  be  the  children  of  Godj  and  that  the  wilderness^  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  eartfi,  was  given  to  them.  This  vote  became 
a  law  forever  after.  It  is  true,  Davenport  endeavored  to  chris- 
tianize Quinnipiog,  but  in  vain:  however,  he  converted  Sunk- 
squaw,  one  of  his  subjects,  by  presents  and  great  promises ;  and 
then  Sunksquaw  betrayed  his  master,  and  the  settlers  killed 
him.  This  assassination  of  Quinnipiog  brought  on  a  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  Indians,  which  never  ended  by  treaty  of 
peace.  The  Indians,  having  only  bows  and  arrows,  were  driven 
back  into  the  woods ;  whilst  the  English,  with  their  swords  and 
guns,  kept  possession  of  the  country.  But  conscious  of  their 
want  of  title  to  it,  they  voted  Sunksquaw  to  be  Sachem,  and 
that  whoever  disputed  his  authority  should  suffer  death.  Sunk- 
squaw, in  return,  assigned  to  the  English  those  lands,  of  which 
they  had  made  him  Sachem.  Lo !  here  is  all  the  title  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Dominion  of  New  Haven  ever  obtained."  Profes- 
sor Kingsley  says :  "  The  story  here  told  is  an  entire  fabrication ; 
there  being  no  foundation  whatever  for  it  in  fact  The  Indian 
deed  to  the  English,  of  the  territory  of  Quinnipiac,  is  on  record ; 
and  the  conveyance  was  made  by  eight  Sachems,  one  of  whom 
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was  a  female.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  records,  or  in  any 
other  writings,  before  this  History  by  Peters  was  published,  of 
any  such  Sachem  as  Quinnipiog,  or  Sunksquaw,  or  of  any  con- 
t^t  with  the  Indians.  AU  the  records,  traditions,  and  the 
accounts  published  in  the  other  colonies,  which  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  transactions  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven  with 
the  natives,  are  irreconcilable  with  this  story.  It  is  the  sheer 
production  of  malice  and  resentment,  and  made  up  in  utter 
disr^ard  of  truth." 

Dr.  Peters  says:  '*New  Haven  is  built  on  a  plain,  which  is 
'divided  into  three  hundred  squares,  of  the  size  of  Bloomsbury- 
square,  with  streets  twenty  yards  wide  between  each  division. 
Forty  of  these  squares  are  already  built  upon,  having  houses 
of  brick  and  stone  on  each  &ont,  above  five  yards  asunder : 
every  house  with  a  garden,  that  produces  vegetables  sufficient 
for  the  family.  Two  hundred  houses  are  annually  erected." 
Professor  *Kingsley  says :  "  New  Haven,  at  the  time  this  was 
written,  had  probably  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  ten  or  twelve  of  which  may  have  been  of  brick  or  stone." 
The  object  in  giving  this  exaggerated  description  of  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  New  Haven  was  probably  to  induce  the 
English  government  to  fit  out  a  military  expedition  against  it, 
as  they  did,  in  fact,  a  short  time  after. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  any  more  time  on  this 
perfectly  untrustworthy  book.  No  person  in  America,  who 
knew  anything  about  the  history  of  his  country,  ever  seriously 
quoted  Dr.  Peters's  "  History  "  as  an  authority  on  any  subject 
whatever.  The  "Comic  History  of  England,"  or  the  "Travels 
of  Baron  Munchausen,"  would  be  as  little  likely  to  be  quoted 
in  England  for  any  serious  purpose.  And  yet  this  falsehood 
about  the  "  Blue  Laws,"  which  was  thus  first  concocted  for  a 
purpose,  has  a  vitality,  which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  amusing. 

The  writer  of  these  pages,  at  the  time  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Haven,  when  Profes- 
sor Kingsley  so  effectually  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility 
that  such  laws  could  have  been  ever  in  existence,  was  assured 
with  the  utmost  positiveness  by  an  aged  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance that  she  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  in  them,  for 
she  had  not  only  often  heard  them  talked  about  and  quoted ; 
but  in  fact  she  had  then  a  copy  of  the  veritable  "  Blue  Laws  "  in 
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her  possession,  which  she  esteemed  as  one  of  her  greatest  treas- 
nrea  On  being  requested  to  produce  the  curious  document, 
after  some  search  she  brought  forth  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
copy  of  an  old  edition  of  the  well  known  ^^  Statutes  of  Connect- 
icut,'*  and  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  blue  paper  with  which 
they  were  bound !  It  was  even  then  difficult  for  us  to  disabuse 
our  respected  friend  of  the  delusion  which  she  had  cherished 
during  a  long  life.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  in  a  blue  cover 
was  evidently  a  suspicious  circumstance ;  and  we  doubt  if  she 
did  not  continue  to  the  end  of  her  life  a  staunch  believer  in  the 
"Blue  Laws." 

We  were  intending  to  give  some  account  of  the  progress  of 
this  falsehood  since  the  days  of  Samuel  Peters ;  but  it  seems 
hardly  worth  the  space  which  would  be  required.  We  can 
assure  our  readers,  however,  that  it  would  make  an  amusing 
episode.  Every  few  years,  some  fierce  hater  of  the  Puritans 
comes  across  the  story  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  thinks 
he  has  discovered  a  rare  bit  of  history  which  will  show  up  their 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  Straightway,  it  is  brought  out  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  unfortunate  book-maker  finds 
himself,  to  his  surprise,  the  object  of  universal  laughter.  And 
now  another  phase  of  the  comedy  is  pretty  sure  to  foUow. 
Some  honest,  painstaking,  unsophisticated,  good  man,  whose 
studies  have  not  been  at  all  in  this  direction,  picks  the  "code" 
up  from  this  book,  after  it  has  been  forgotten  by  every  one 
else,  and  incorporates  it  in  a  really  respectable  volume ;  and  so, 
once  more  on  such  authority,  it  gains  a  new  resurrection  1 

We  will  give  only  a  single  example.  Some  years  ago,  a 
Mr.  Henry  Caswell  resided  for  a  time  in  this  country.  His 
ignorance,  and  his  antipathies,  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
kind  to  expose  him  to  be  caught  in  just  such  a  trap.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  in  a  book  which  he  published,  these  "Blue 
Laws"  were  paraded  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  and  he  gave 
as  his  authority  the  historian  Hutchinson,  But  unfortunately 
for  him,  Hutchinson  died  before  Samuel  Peters  had  concocted 
the  "code,"  and  of  course  never  alluded  to  it  Mr.  Caswell 
probably  reasoned  thus :  The  "laws"  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Hutchinson  there/ore  gives  a  full  account  of  them.    Consequently 
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the  inquiring  student  will  be  able  to  find  them,  and  more  of  the 
same  kind,  in  "Hutchinson.''     We  hardly  need  to  add  that  Mr. 
Caswell's  book  was  utterly  worthless ;  and  it  is  now  valuable  only 
for  the  fact  that  it  misled  a  very  respectable  English  author,  the 
Bev.  Isaac  Taylor.     He  seems  to  have  chanced  upon  the  book, 
and,  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  supposed  that  any  statement  on 
the  subject  of  American  history  made  by  an  Englishman  who 
had  resided  for  a  time  in  the  United  States  must  be  trustworthy, 
especially  if  it  was  supported  by  "Hutchinson,"  of  whom  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  ever  heard.     Accordingly  in  his  turn  Mr. 
Taylor  found  a  place  for  the  "  Blue  Laws  "  in  his  book,  "  Words 
and  Places,"  and  clinched  the  whole  thing  as  he  thought  by 
referring  to  "  Hutchinson."     Now  Mr.  Taylor,  being  somewhat 
known  in  the  United  States,  was  written  to  on  the  subject,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  probably  the  highest 
living  authority  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  and  informed  that  the  whole  story  was  a  for- 
gery.    The  writer  of  the  letter  was  the  Hon.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  for  some  years  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut      We  hardly  need  add  that  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  law  officer  in  England  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
some  supposed  English  statute — and  one  known,  moreover,  by 
all  English  historical  students  to  be  a  forgery — would  not  be 
any  more  conclusive.     Now  what  was  the  result  ?    Mr.  Taylor 
has  since  published  a  second  edition  of  his  "Words  and  Places," 
and  adds  in  a  note,  the  kind  considerateness  of  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  grateful  acknowledgment:  "Since  the  first  edition  of 
•Words  and  Places'  was  published,  I  have  received  a  letter 
nx)m  an  American  correspondent,  in  which  he  informs  me  that 
these  so-called  *  Blue  Laws '  are  a  forgery.     My  correspondent 
assigns  no  reasons,  but  I  sincerely  hope  his  statement  is  cor- 
rect" 

And  now  to  return  to  the  statements  about  the  "  Blue  Laws  " 
in  BkuJcwoodCs  Magazine^  which  have  led  to  the  present  Article. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  prepared  by  some  person  who 
knew  very  little  respecting  the  subject  about  which  he  was 
writing.  From  the  internal  evidence,  we  should  judge  that  the 
author  had  gone  to  some  public  library,  and  had  there  collected 
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a  mass  of  pencil  notes  which  he  could  not  afterwards  decipher, 
and  whose  relation  to  one  another  he  could  not  remember.  At 
all  events  he  has  made  an  odd  jumble*  So  what  we  complain 
of,  in  this  case,  is  not  deliberate  misrepresentation.  It  is  the 
persistent  and  malignant  hostility  to  this  country  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  of  which  every  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine for  years  has  furnished  a  greater  or  less  number  of  e^m- 
pies.  This  particular  Article  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
readiness  which  it  always  manifests  to  catch  at  any  idle  stoiy 
which  can  be  dressed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage  our  repu- 
tation, without  caring  in  the  least  whether  the  story  is  true  or 
false.  The  unexpected  places,  and  unexpected  connections,  in 
which  uncalled  for  sneers,  insulting  comparisons,  and  wholesale 
denunciations  of  America  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
will  crop  out,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  amusement  with  all  in 
this  country  who  look  over  its  pages.  We  Americans  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  very  severe  lectures  from  our  English 
friends  respecting  the  unscrupulous  character  of  our  newspaper 
press.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  newspapers  here  which 
are  bad  enough ;  but,  really,  as  &r  as  the  treatment  of  this 
country  is  concerned,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  paper  in  Amer- 
ica more  unscrupulous  than  BlojckwoodCa  Magazine, 

Its  abuse  was  at  its  hottest  at  the  time  of  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion.  We  take  at  random  a  specimen.  In  January,  1865, 
we  find  the  following : 

"  Another  cause  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  continu- 
ance of  this  struggle — ^the  immense  notoriety  it  has  attracted 
throughout  the  world  to  America  and  the  Americans.  These 
people,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  found  themselves  an 
object  of  European  interest  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been 
little  known  as  a  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  rare 
ingenuity  in  mechanical  invention,  and  a  very  curious  taste  in 
drinks,  had  certainly  been  associated  with  their  name;  but 
beyond  gun-stocks  and  gin  juleps,  sherry  cobblers  and  India- 
rubber  boots,  they  had  not  been  supposed  to  have  conferred 
much  on  humanity.  To  become  suddenly  famous  as  a  great 
military  nation  was  then  an  immense  bribe  to  national  vanity. 
Hitherto  it  was  their  boast  to  consume  more  p&bi  de  fate  gras, 
more  champagne,  and  more  Parisian  finery,  than  any  other  peo- 
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pie;  but  wliat  if  they  could  rival  France  in  glory  as  well  as 
gluttony?  ♦*♦«** 

"Now,  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  these  people 
would  have  made  peace  long  ago  if  we  had  not  given  them  so 
niQch  of  our  attention  and  our  interest  If,  instead  of  sending 
out  our  own  graphic  correspondent  to  describe,  and  our  artist 
to  draw  them,  we  had  treated  the  whole  as  a  vulgar  common- 
place row,  from  which  there  was  no  one  useful  lesson  to  be 
learned,  moral  or  military : — ^had  we  ignored  them  in  our  jour- 
nals and  forgotten  them  in  our  leaders — ^had  the  public  speak- 
ers of  our  platforms  omitted  all  their  dreary  lamentations  over 
^fratricidal  conflict'  and  *  decimating  war,*  my  conviction  is,  the 
combatants  would  have  been  chewing  the  cud  of  peace  together 
two  years  sinca 

"You  made  a  ring  for  them,  and  what  could  they  do  but 
fight?  You  backed  this  one  against  that,  and  they  went  in 
with  a  will,  only  too  proud  to  attract  so  respectable  an  audi- 
ence, and  be  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  such  a  well-dressed  com- 
pany. BLad  you  really  been  sincere  you  would  have  turned 
yo\ir  backs  on  the  performance.  Had  you  felt  half  the  horror 
you  pretend,  you  would  have  gone  home  and  declared  the  sight 
too  disgusting  to  look  on.  *  *  *  * 

"You  cannot  make  marshals  of  France  out  of  drab-coated 
Philadelphians  or  pedantic  Bostonians,  any  more  than  you  can 
make  the  very  names  of  their  battle-fields  ring  in  verse. 

"Think  of  Bancocus,  Little  Lick,  Spottsylvania,  and  Funks- 
ville,  and  ask  a  Yankee  laureate  to  commemorate  them.  What 
are  poets  to  do  with  Murfreesborough,  and  BulFs  Run,  and 
Orange  Court-House,  redolent  as  they  are  of  *  liquoring  up ' 
and  the  tobacco  quid?" 

Now  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  Article  that  our  countiy  was 
treated  during  all  those  long  years.  Abuse  of  all  kinds  was 
heaped  upon  us.  The  artfulness  with  which  everything  that 
happened  was  misrepresented  so  as  to  appear  to  our  disadvan- 
tage would  have  been  consummate,  if  the  mark  had  not  been 
overshot  so  completely.  As  it  was,  it  afforded  a  monthly  feast 
of  amusement 

And  we  do  not  forget,  in  this  connection,  another  of  those 
dastardly  sneers  which  were  then  so  common  in  Blackwood. 
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Its  writers  seemed  never  to  weary  of  slandering  our  soldiers  as 
"  mercenaries,"  and  of  declaring  that  they  were  nearly  all  of 
"  foreign  birth."  It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  say  one  word 
now  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that  old  calumny.  We  do  not 
need  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  village  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  North  which  did  not  freely  give,  from  first  to 
last,  the  very  flower  of  its  youth ;  and  as  the  winter's  snow  is 
now  fast  disappearing  from  the  low  mounds  which  mark  the 
last  resting  places  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  conflict, 
their  names,  carved  in  marble  on  the  headstones  that  look  down 
on  the  feded  wreaths  and  whitened  flags  that  are  coming  once 
more  to  the  light  of  day,  are,  in  their  fuU  proportion,  and  far 
more  than  their  full  proportion,  the  familiar  English,  Puritan, 
names  of  the  colonists  who  originally  came  to  Plymouth,  to 
Massachusetts,  to  Connecticut,  and  to  New  Haven. 

But  our  subject  does  not  require  that  we  should  speak  in 
praise  of  the  other  united  colonies  of  New  England.  They 
need  no  praise  from  us.  We  speak  only  for  New  Haven ;  and 
we  can  say  that  the  "roll  of  honor"  of  her  University,  which 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  her  first 
Governor,  shows  that  the  example  and  the  principles  of  The- 
ophilus  Eaton  are  still  held  in  honor,  for  Yale  contributed  a 
larger  number  of  soldiers  to  the  Union  armies  than  any  other 
University  in  the  whole  country.  And,  among  the  noble  dead 
from  the  ranks  of  her  young  men,  she  mourns  to-day  one  who 
bore  the  familiar  name  of  WiNTHBOP —  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Governor  of  Connecticut  under  the  charter,  and  of  many 
other  men  eminent  in  American  history — one  of  the  first  costly 
sacrifices  of  the  war,  who  fell  lamented  by  the  whole  country ; — 
and  that  other,  whose  memory  is  still  so  green  in  the  hearts  of 
all — chivalrous,  frank,  fearless,  possessed  of  that  culture  and 
those  accomplishments  which  seemed  to  insure  him  early  one  of 
the  highest  places  in  the  regards  of  his  countrymen — ^William 
Wheeler — ^worthy  representative  of  his  distinguished  ances- 
tor, John  Davenport. 
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Article   VL— RICHARD    GRANT    WHITE    ON    WORDS 

AND  THEIR  USES. 

Words  arid  their  Uses,  past  and  present  A  study  of  the  English 
language.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  New  York :  Shel- 
don and  Company.     1870.     12mo,  pp.  437. 

Books  like  this  of  Mr.  White's,  intended  to  teach  us  how  we 
are  to  speak  and  write  English,  are  becoming  so  common  of 
late  as  to  threaten  to  grow  into  a  distinct  branch  of  literature. 
There  are  the  productions  of  Alford,  and  Moon,  and  Blackley, 
and  Gould — and  doubtless  others  which  we  have  never  seen 
or  have  forgotten.  Respecting  every  one  of  them,  as  it 
appeared,  we  have  had  the  feeling,  more  or  less  intense,  that  it 
might  better  never  have  been.  As  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles,  their  contents  were  well  enough :  but  hardly  worth 
gathering  up  and  making  into  a  book.  We  will  say  for  Mr. 
White,  however,  that  his  volume  is  the  most  valuable  of  its 
class,  and  that  he  appears  better  qualified  for  the  office  of  censor 
than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  One  who  sets  himself  up  as 
the  critic  and  guide  of  the  common  speech  ought  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  a  man  who  has  done  good  and  widely-acknowledged 
service  in  the  field  of  English  letters.  We  have  no  mind  to  be 
lectured  about  our  sins  of  expression  by  some  obscure  person 
who  wants  to  write  himself  into  notoriety  by  such  means. 
Then  he  must  be  an  easy  and  elegant  as  well  as  a  correct  writer. 
Such  is  human  nature,  that  if  the  accused  can  with  any  show 
of  reason  turn  upon  his  accuser  with  "  you're  another !"  he  is 
held  guiltless,  and  may  go  on  rejoicing  in  his  old  ways.  This 
qualification  implies,  of  course,  that  he  have  a  good  and  culti- 
vated literary  taste ;  to  which  must  be  added,  further,  a  calm 
judicial  spirit,  and  exceptional  freedom  from  unreasonable 
prejudices ;  if  he  discards  words  and  forms  of  expression  simply 
because  he  has  taken  a  dislike  to  them,  we  shall  surely  spy  out 
his  weakness,  and  hold  his  counsels  in  derision.  It  is  true,  we 
do  not  demand  too  much  in  all  these  respects  of  people  who 
give  us  their  lucubrations  through  the  periodical  press ;  things 
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even  become  more  lively  and  entertaining  when  their  defi- 
ciencies come  to  light;  the  Alford-Moon  controversy,  for 
example,  proved  a  considerable  public  entertainment,  and 
brought  the  matters  under  discussion  before  the  minds  of  many 
who  perhaps  would  not  else  have  heeded  them  at  all,  thus  do- 
ing good  otherwise  than  by  provoking  hilarity.  But  when  it 
comes  to  making  up  a  book,  and  revising  and  correcting  it,  and 
advertising  and  pushing  it,  there  is  yet  another  qualification 
which  should  not  be  wanting ;  the  critic  should  be  a  thorough 
scholar,  both  in  English  and  in  general  philology ;  he  should 
have  mastered  the  history  of  English  expression  in  its  details, 
so  as  to  know  just  what  authority  there  is  for  and  against  a 
word,  or  form,  or  phrase ;  and  he  should  comprehend  the  course 
of  historical  development  in  all  language,  that  he  may  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  each  item  of  linguistic  change,  and  be  free 
from  that  unreasonable  conservatism  which  is  bom  of  ignorance 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  not  one  of  Mr.  White's  fore- 
runners with  whom  a  comparison  in  these  various  points  would 
not  result  in  his  fevor.  His  former  deeds  in  literature  are 
known  to  all,  and  insure  him  a  respectfiil  hearing  from  alL  He 
writes  well,  well  enough,  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  with- 
out affectation.  His  freedom  from  prejudice  is  not  unassail- 
able ;  but  error  in  this  direction  is  human ;  and  each  one  even 
of  ourselves,  though  doubtless  of  superhuman  virtue,  might  be 
glad,  if  placed  in  his  position,  to  have  some  mercifiil  judge 
restrain  the  hands  of  others  from  casting  the  first  stone  at  u& 
His  philological  scholarship,  too,  is  at  least  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  rest ;  and  yet,  his  main  weakness  lies  here,  and  it  vitiates 
a  certain  part  of  his  work,  exposing  him  to  sharp  attack — ^from 
which,  of  course,  he  has  had  to  suffer.  But  it  will  trouble  him 
little,  inasmuch  as  he  expressly  disclaims  writing  for  scholars, 
and  as  his  practical  conclusions  are  ofr;en  sound,  even  when 
they  rest  upon  a  mistaken  basis.  For  instance,  we  may  heartily 
approve  his  efforts  to  commend  and  enjoin  forms  like  began 
and  sprang^  as  past  tense  of  hegin  and  spring^  in  distinction  from 
begun  and  sprung  as  participles ;  yet  we  must  allow  that  both 
forms  are  historically  correct,  and  supported  by  good  usage ; 
and  it  was  a  decided  error  of  judgment  to  accuse  authors  like 
Pope  of  writing  bad  English  because  they  chose  to  employ 
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sprung  as  of  past  tense.  There  are  other  cases,  to  be  sure, 
where  we  think  better  of  the  force  of  his  argument  than  of  the 
soundness  of  his  conclusion,  because  the  latter  is  opposed  to 
good  usage,  against  which  the  most  irrefragable  ailments  are 
not  worth  a  straw  ;  or  where  we  dissent  firom  both  argument 
and  conclusion.  Thus,  the  violence  with  which  he,  in  com- 
pany with  sundry  other  most  respectable  people,  fights  against 
tliat  hapless  word  reliable  is  to  us  simply  amusing.  We  have 
had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistic  camels  to  want  to  make  life 
more  uncomfortable  by  straining  at  such  gnats  as  that  The 
word  is  a  convenient  and  useful  one,  and  sufficiently  well 
formed ;  for,  while  several  others  out  of  the  same  mould  have 
been  started  in  life  and  have  failed,  a  few  have  fairlv  established 
themselves,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few ;  it  is  in  so  general  and 
so  good  use  that  the  broom  of  the  little  squad  of  purists  who 
attempt  to  sweep  it  out  of  the  language  will  be  found  as  impo- 
tent as  Mrs.  Partington's.  But  there  will  doubtless  long  be 
those  who,  on  the  ground  of  their  rejection  of  it,  will  believe 
themselves  defenders  of  pure  English :  just  as  the  Italian  bandit 
is  said  to  maintain  faith  in  his  own  essential  piety  so  long  as  he 
always  takes  off  his  hat  on  passing  a  church.  The  attempts, 
too,  to  banish  get  wherever  strict  logic  declares  it  superfluous, 
and  to  restrict  grow  to  the  expression  of  increase,  are  useless 
struggles  against  idioms  that  are  so  well-grounded  as  to  be 
impr^nable,  and  so  accordant  with  other  idioms  as  to  be  fairly 
pronounced  harmless. 

We  happen  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  fortunate  or  praise- 
worthy people  to  whom  the  open  "  Italian  "  sound  of  a  is  natu- 
ral in  such  words  as  glasSj  last,  pastor ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
take  to  ourselves  so  much  credit  therefor  as  Mr.  White  is  eager 
to  give  us.  We  heartily  wish  this  mode  of  utterance  were  in- 
deed a  sign  of  high  culture  from  the  cradle  up,  or  that  people 
could  be  persuaded  to  r^ard  it  as*  such ;  for  we  detest  the  flat- 
tened utterance  j)d8s,  as  a  part  of  the  phonetic  degradation  of 
English ;  but  we  fear  that  the  difference  depends  on  locality 
rather  than  culture  ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  another  generation 
or  two  he  who  says  aught  but  pass  will  be  laughed  at  as  a  pro- 
vincial In  the  universe  of  speech,  unfortunately,  the  great  law 
of  levity  (or  ease)  makes  everything  tend  downward. 
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Mr.  White  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  phrase  is  being  and 
its  kindred,  which  seem  to  occasion  him  more  acute  and  more 
hopeless  distress  than  any  other  of  the  corruptions  he  combats. 
We  are  not  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  matter ; 
yet  we  think  he  greatly  exaggerates  the  objections  to  the 
phrase,  and,  altogether,  afflicts  himself  more  than  becomes  a 
philosopher,  even  a  word-philosopher,  about  it  It  is  awkward 
and  lumbering,  and  no  language  has  any  business  to  get  into  a 
condition  that  renders  it  necessary — but  that  is  all.  We  feil 
to  see  that  there  is  anything  more  inherently  senseless  or 
monstrous  in  the  repetition  of  a  verb  that  originally  signi- 
fied existence  than  of  one  that  origirtally  signified  possession 
— ^in  it  is  being  than  in  he  has  had,  Mr.  White,  to  be  sure, 
denies  the  repetition  in  the  latter  case,  but  he  is  obviously  mis- 
taken, and  does  not  understand  the  construction :  had  is  an 
adjective  meaning  '  possessed,'  qualifying  the  object  of  fias 
when  the  object  is  expressed,  and  left  hanging  in  the  air  with- 
out support  when  the  object  is  omitted — which  is  worse  than 
ever  happens  with  is  being.  Indeed,  if  he  wants  to  attack  and 
expose  an  indefensible  absurdity,  and  make  us  all  feel  that  we 
are  talking  like  fools  in  nearly  eveiy  sentence  we  utter,  he  may 
be  commended  to  has  been.  And,  in  our  view,  he  wholly  mis- 
apprehends the  inducement  that  has  called  forth  the  phrase 
and  the  necessity  that  keeps  it  in  existence ;  nor  in  the  various 
comments  upon  the  chapter  which  we  have  seen,  has  any  one 
seemed  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  right  point  That  some  pe- 
dant first  said  is  being,  by  a  conscious  and  awkward  effort  at  pre- 
cision, and  that  its  extension  in  use  has  been  the  work  of 
learned  aflectation,  may  be  credited  when  incontestable  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  is  brought  forward,  and  only  then.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  it  a  natural  and  popular  outgrowth  of  the 
present  conditions  of  English  speech,  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  passive  counterpart  to  our  active  "  continuous  " 
tenses,  formed  by  the  verb  to  be  and  the  present  participle. 
That  "  Jack  buUt  the  house  "  is  sufficiently  intimated  in  reverse 
by  "  the  house  was  buiU  by  Jack ;"  but  "  Jack  just  then  was 
building  his  house  "  appears  to  demand  the  corresponding  state- 
ment that  "  the  house  was  being  built  by  Jack,"  and  you  cannot 
persuade  the  general  linguistic  sense  that  there  is  anything 
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wrong  Id  saying  so.  You  may  urge  people  as  much  as  you 
please  to  say  instead  that  the  house  was  building  or  was  a-buHd- 
ing,  but  they  will  not  heed  you ;  those  expressions  have  long 
been  obsolescent :  and  not  without  good  reason,  for  if  the  cat  is 
a-catching  the  rat  that  was  lately  eating  the  malt,  the  malt 
surely  was  not  eating,  nor  is  the  rat  a-catching  (save  as  he  is 
a-catching  it  for  his  misdeeds).  As  for  ourselves,  we  shall  al- 
ways avoid  the  form  of  speech  in  question  where  we  can,  and 
probably  shall  never  be  able  to  use  it  without  a  slight  shiver 
where  it  is  necessary — ^for  necessary  it  sometimes  is,  under  that 
law  of  distinctness  of  expression  which  is  of  all  linguistic  laws 
the  highest,  and  the  last  that  ought  to  be  broken ;  but  if  the 
purists  will  re&ain  from  keeping  up  in  the  public  conscience  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  about  the  matter,  our  descendants,  who 
will  certainly  say  is  beingy  will  be  able  to  say  it  without  self- 
reproach.  You  may  bring  up  a  child  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  be  pricked  to  the  heart  every  time  he  smiles  on  Sunday ; 
but  it  is  not  well  to  put  his  conscience  under  such  an  unnatural 
strain. 

The  chapter  on  '*  the  grammarless  tongue^'  (that  is  to  say, 
the  English),  along  with  much  that  is  good  and  sound  (although, 
as  we  hope  and  believe,  less  novel  and  more  generally  heeded 
at  the  present  time  than  Mr.  White  is  inclined  to  admit),  has  its 
marked  weaknesses  and  overstatementa  Thus,  to  fortify  his 
claim  that  in  English  the  verb  does  not  agree  with  its  subject 
in  number  and  person,  Mr.  White  gives  as  paradigm  of  declen- 
sion in  the  singular  /  love,  you  love,  he  loves  ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  thus  ignoring  thou  loveat,  he  in  two  places  directly  declares  it 
to  have  been  "thrown  out  of  use,"  and  by  the  same  process  of 
simplification  which  has  cast  off  the  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
inflections.  A  more  blundering  statement  could  not  well  have 
been  mada  Simplification  of  inflection  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter :  thou  lovest  has  been  simplified  into  you 
hve  just  as  much  as  du  liAst  into  Ste  UebeUj  or  tu  aimes  into  vous 
(Uiiiez,  or  tu  ami  into  ella  ama,  or  tu  amas  into  Usted  ama.  We 
have  not  the  honor  to  know  Mr.  White  personally,  but  we 
imagine  that  he  is  too  old,  or  of  too  dry  a  fibre,  to  poetize ;  he 
doubtless  supposes,  and  perhaps  always  has  supposed,  that  forms 
like  lovest  and  hvedst,  which  he  has  occasionally  met  with  in 
ancient  writers  like  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  did  not  survive 
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the  seventeenth  century.  We  are  obliged  to  add  that  we  do 
not  care  to  make  his  acquaintance,  fearing  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  reputable ;  it  is,  alas,  too  evident  that  he  never  prays,  nor 
goes  to  church  where  he  should  hear  others  pray :  if  he  has 
not  pious  friends  who  pray  for  him  without  his  knowledge,  he 
is  in  a  bad  way  indeed  1  Till,  however,  the  whole  of  the  English 
race  become  equally  prosaic  and  godless,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reckon  thou  lovest  as  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  love. 
And  so  long  as  the  rest  of  us  remember  to  say  thou  lovest  but 
ye  love,  and  he  loves  but  they  love,  English  grammars  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  rule  of  agreement  to  which  he  objects.  So 
long,  moreover,  as  we  say  /  and  me,  he  and  Atw,  and  so  on, 
they  will  acknowledge  an  objective  case.  Mr.  White  does  not 
appreciate  the  power  possessed  by  even  a  few  forms  that  are  in 
constant  use  to  keep  up  the  consciousness  of  a  formal  grammati- 
cal distinction.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Latin  grammars  the 
rule  that  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative 
"unless  it  be  a  neuter,  or  a  plural  of  the  third  declension": 
th^re  is  a  nominative  and  an  accusative  donum,  a  nominative 
and  an  accusative  homines,  because  there  are  dominus  and 
dominum,  domini  and  daminos.  And  as  for  auxiliaries,  and 
the  moods  hnd  tenses  they  form,  while  every  grammar  should 
bring  to  the  full  apprehension  of  the  scholar  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  real  tenses  and  moods,  they  are  not 
likely  ever  to  be  swept  from  the  etymological  part  of  the  text- 
book into  the  syntax ;  to  treat  them  thus  would  be  no  gain, 
but  a  loss. 

The  strangest  thing  in  this  chapter  and  its  predecessor  is 
their  author's  opinion,  repeatedly  disclosed,  that  English  con- 
struction is  more  "  logical  "  than  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
other  highly  inflective  tongues,  that  the  impoverishment  of  our 
declension  and  conjugation  has  been  an  advance  out  of  rudeness 
and  barbarism,  and  that  the  complexity  of  a  Greek  verb  is  such 
that  no  uncultivated  person  to  whom  it  was  native  could  be 
expected  to  master  it  and  wield  it  adroitly.  There  is  more 
narrowness  of  view  and  prejudice  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  volume :  Mr.  White  does  not  elsewhere  fall,  that  we 
have  noticed,  into  the  error  of  over-estimating  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  own  particular  dialect,  and  depreciating  traits 
which  it  does  not  possess.     His  comprehension  of  the  value  and 
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office  of  inflection  is  certainly  very  imperfect  And  as  for  its 
manageableness,  if  he  had  grown  up  an  Indian,  or  a  Basque,  or 
even  a  Turk,  he  would  have  found  himself  using  with  perfect 
ease  and  freedom,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that 
there  was  anything  complex  or  difficult  about  them,  verbs  as 
compared  with  which  the  Greek  is  hardly  richer  in  forms  than 
the  EnglisL  It  is  hard  to  see  that  Iloved  is  any  less  ^*  logical " 
than  I  did  love^  or  John^s  than  of  John,  And  if  it  consists  with 
logic  to  make  a  formal  distinction  of  one  tense  and  one  case, 
why  not  of  more  than  one  ?  If  logic  is  the  thing,  let  us  be 
consistently  logical,  and  declare  put^  in  which  there  \&  no  dis- 
tinction of  present,  past,  and  participle,  the  true  model  of  a 
reasonable  verb.  There  is  but  one  cultivated  language  in  the 
world  which  would  satisfy  Mr.  White's  ideal,  in  its  lovely 
logical  monosyllabism  and  freedom  from  inflections  (those  ^Hram- 
mels  of  strength  and  disguises  of  beauty"),  and  the  "  heathen 
Chinee"  may  rely  on  our  author  to  favor  not  only  his  unlimited 
immigration,  but  the  substitution  of  his  speech  for  ours. 

Mr.  White's  remorseless  criticism  of  Addison's  style  at  the 
outset  of  his  volume,  and  the  philippic  against  Webster's  dic- 
tionary with  which  he  closes  it,  although  both,  in  the  main, 
true  and  well-founded  enough,  seem  to  us  too  trite  and  trivial  for 
book-material,  and  would,  we  think,  shine  by  their  absence 
in  a  future  edition,  if  the  work  should  come  to  that  The  same 
disinclination  to  historical  study  of  language,  we  notice,  which 
underlies  the  chief  weaknesses  of  his  book  elsewhere,  appears 
here,  in  his  setting  down  etymologies  as  the  least  valuable  part  of 
a  dictionary,  and  indeed,  as  having  really  no  place  at  all  in  such 
a  work ;  and  in  his  favoring  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings 
of  a  word  wrong  end  upwards,  or  with  the  latest  derived  senses 
given  first  We  doubt  whether  it  is  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  a 
dictionary  is  resorted  to  mainly  for  its  definitions.  Different 
persons  and  classes  of  persons,  of  course,  go  to  its  pages  for 
different  things ;  but  the  larger  share,  we  should  conjecture,  for 
either  spelling  or  pronunciation.  At  any  rate,  a  dictionary 
should  be  a  complete  and  orderly  account  of  all  the  words  that 
it  contains,  exhibiting  their  form,  history,  and  uses,  so  that  he 
who  goes  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose,  may  find  what  he  seeks, 
and  more  than  he  seeks,  and  that  his  quest  may  yield  him  en- 
lightenment and  education,  as  well  as  information. 
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Aeticlb  VIL— YALE  COLLEGE.— SOME  THOUGHTS  RE- 
SPECTING ITS  FUTURE. 

Third  Abticle. 

In  our  last  Article,  we  offered  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
that  section  of  the  University  in  which  "graduated"  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  general  and  non-pro- 
fessional course  of  study.  For  various  reasons  this  section  has 
been,  until  now,  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped  state.  It  has 
had  sufficient  life  and  organization  to  be  of  service  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  have  been  in  such  favorable  circumstances  as 
to  allow  of  their  remaining  in  New  Haven  for  a  year  or  two 
after  their  graduation  in  the  Academical  Department  But  its 
growth  toward  the  large  usefiilness  of  which  it  is  capable,  or 
even  toward  becoming  the  fully-formed  and  distinct  part  of  the 
institution,  which  it  needs  to  become  in  order  to  such  usefiil- 
ness,  is  a  thing  almost  entirely  of  the  future.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  authorities  of  the  College  will  not  lose  sight 
of  this  most  important  interest,  as  they  are  laying  their  plans 
for  the  coming  era. 

In  carrying  forward  our  discussion  of  the  general  subject 
from  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  next  the  schools  for  professional  education.  The 
founding  of  such  schools,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  and  as 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
institution,  was  the  work  of  the  far-seeing  men  who  had  charge 
of  the  College  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  They 
displayed  great  wisdom,  not  only  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
demand  for  such  schools,  and  in  their  readiness  to  meet  that 
demand  by  establishing  them  in  connection  with  the  collegiate 
school  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers,  but,  also,  in 
their  selection  of  men  of  ability  and  reputation,  who  should 
become  instructors  in  them  and  should  secure  for  them  a  suc- 
cessful growth.  Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  these  new 
departments  young  men,  graduates  of  this  and  other  institu- 
tions, began  to  resort  here  in  considerable  numbers  for  the  pur- 
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suit  of  higher  studies.  With  somewhat  varying  fortunes,  and 
jet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  steady  progress,  the  schools  went 
onward,  until  they  became  known  almost  as  widely  as  the  Aca- 
demical Department  itself  They  were  honored  throughout  the 
country.  Graduates  went  forth  from  them  to  adorn  the  seve- 
ral professions  both  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  and  in 
more  distant  placea  By  means  of  their  existence  and  success, 
Yale  passed  out  of  the  company  of  the  institutions  with  which 
it  had  been  previously  numbered,  and  took  its  position  in  a 
higher  rank — a  position  which  it  has  maintained  until  now.  It 
was  no  longer  simply  a  College — even  a  Collie  of  wide  ex- 
tended-&me — ^but  the  form  of  a  University  was  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  and  there  was  a  promise  of  larger  realization  for 
the  ftiture.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  trace  out  the  history 
of  these  professional  schools.  We  desire,  especially,  to  speak 
of  the  coming  time,  and  to  refer  to  the  past  only  so  &r  as  it 
may  show  any  want  of  completeness,  or  mav  indicate  the  way 
of  better  working  hereafter. 

The  great  error,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  was  made  at  the 
banning  in  r^ard  to  these  departments  of  the  University,  was 
in  leaving  them  too  dependent  on  the  reputation  of  one  or  more 
instructors.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  small  things  fifty  years 
ago,  as  compared  with  the  present  We  are  living  now  almost 
in  a  different  world  from  that  which  our  &thers  knew.  It 
would  have  been  idle,  therefore,  to  expect  of  them  a  foreseeing 
of  all  that  might  be  necessary  in  after  years.  Especially  was 
theirs  a  day  of  small  things  in  respect  to  the  great  matter  of 
money.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  diflSculty  that  funds 
could  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  education.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  they  shrank  fix>m  the  work  of  raising  them,  and 
endeavored  rather  to  move  on,  as  best  they  could,  in  a  limited 
way.  It  was  natural,  also,  that,  as  the  new  schools  began  to 
grow  in  numbers,  they  should  feel  that  they  were  going  on  suc- 
cessfully enough  without  further  aid,  and  that  the  professors 
were  accomplishing  all  that  the  institution  needed.  In  this 
way,  comparatively  Uttle  was  accomplished  in  independence  of 
the  power  and  &me  of  these  particular  instructors,  and  the 
schools  rested  almost  entirely  upon  them.  Their  very  success 
had  an  influence  to  close  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  interested 
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observers  to  what  must  afterwards  become  manifest,  and  an 
essential  work  was  left  undone.  No  institution  is  strong  which 
depends  on  the  life  of  a  single  man.  It  must  have  an  indepen- 
dent life  of  its  own.  It  must  be  able  to  survive  in  its  vigor 
and  energy,  no  matter  what  changes  may  occur  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  any  one  of  its  chairs  of  instruction.  There  must  be 
not  a  mere  collection  of  students  attracted  by  the  brilliancy 
and  power  of  a  favorite  teacher,  but  an  institution  which  draws 
attention  to  itself  by  its  own  fame,  and  gives  to  all  who  come 
to  it  the  best  education.  Yale  College,  as  a  college,  has  always 
had  this  essential  element  of  continued  success  and  growth,  but, 
in  the  earlier  times,  we  think  its  guardians  neglected  this  point 
too  much  in  the  other  departmenta  And  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  work,  which  was  thus  passed  over  at  the  banning, 
became  a  matter  of  greater  seriousness  and  difficulty  at  a  later 
period.  New  men  were  obliged  to  do  what  their  predecessors 
had  failed  to  do,  and  to  lay  foundations,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  only  building  the  superstructure. 

Another  point,  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  those  who  prece- 
ded us  (notwithstanding  all  they  accomplished)  made  an  unfor- 
tunate error,  was  this ;  that  they  did  not,  at  the  very  first 
moment  when  they  perceived  that  any  of  these  departments 
began  to  decline  in  strength,  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
repair  the  original  error.  They  should  have  made  the  life  of 
the  schools  as  entirely  independent  as  possible  of  the  Ufe  of 
any  instructor,  so  soon  as  they  saw  them  failing,  in  any  meas- 
ure, because  of  the  passing  away  of  the  life  of  one  instructor. 
They  should  have  increased  the  funds — the  essential  means  of 
success — ^so  soon  as  they  perceived  the  first  manifestations  of 
weakness  arising  from  the  want  of  funds.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  did  not  do  this.  Unfortunately,  we  say — ^for,  while  it  is  a 
manifest  fact  of  the  past  history,  we  do  not  allude  to  it  here 
with  any  other  intention  than  to  make  it  helpful  or  suggestive 
with  regard  to  the  future.  The  Theological  Department  of  the 
University,  for  example,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  its  his- 
tory had  elapsed,  had  only  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  avail- 
able funds — ^a  sum  as  inadequate  to  the  carrying  forward  of  its 
work  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Years  of  effort  have  been 
expended,  since  that  time,  to  bring  it,  in  this  regard,  even  to  its 
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present  condition,  in  which  it  is  ready  for  future, and  indefinite 
growth.  We  do  not  say  that  the  work  could  certainly  have 
been  done  earlier,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been 
done,  or  if  it  had  been  even  begun,  ten  or  twenty  years  before, 
the  result  would  have  been  incalculably  beneficial  The  same 
thing  is  true — perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree — ^with  regard  to 
aome  of  the  other  departments.  They  suffered  because  they 
were  not  strengthened  at  the  critical  moment,  and  thus  their 
growth  was  arrested  for  a  time,  when  it  might  have  been  unin- 
terrupted and  constant 

But,  though  there  may  have  been  un£arVorable  circumstances 
or  even  unfortunate  mistakes,  the  University  has  never  lost  any 
part  of  its  organization  and  never  taken  a  step  backward  beyond 
recall  The  professional  schools  have  not  been  abandoned,  nor 
has  any  such  thought  been  entertained  for  a  moment  On  the 
other  hand,  the  governing  powers  have  been  ready  to  strengthen 
them  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  them  whenever  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  has  become  imperative.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
success  has  been  already  regained,  and  enough  has  been  done 
to  show  that  they  may  be  more  vigorous  in  the  fixture  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  It  becomes  a  question  of  great 
interest,  therefore,  as  we  look  out  upon  the  coming  time,  what 
may  be  accomplished  and  what  may  be  hoped  for  in  regard  to 
these  schools.  If  this  University  can  be  as  prominent  and  wor- 
thy of  honor  in  all  its  branches,  as  it  now  is  in  its  collegiate 
department,  it  will  hold,  always  hereafter,  a  place  in  the  very 
front  rank.  If  it  dies  away,  in  those  portions  of  it  where  the 
highar  studies  are  pursued,  it  must,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  a  former  Article,  sink  into  a  lower  and  less  influential 
position.  What  is  the  work  and  what  are  the  thoughts  appro- 
priate to  the  important  moment  of  the  College  history  which  is 
now  upon  us? 

The  first  feeling,  which,  as  we  think,  the  authorities  of  the 
institution,  who  wUl  have  its  interests  in  chaise  in  the  period 
now  about  to  open,  ought  to  fix  firmly  in  their  minds,  is  one  of 
enccuragement  Yale  College  and  its  governors  have  never  been 
hopeful  enough  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  time  for  a  com- 
plete change,  in  this  regard,  has  now  arrived.  There  is  every 
reason,  to-day,  for  confidence  in  the  future,  provided  only  the 
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requisite  energy  comes  forward  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  pass- 
ing and  groundless  notion,  that  a  large  city  or  some  place  other 
than  a  University  town  is  best  adapted  to  professional  study,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to  keep  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  peopla  When  time  has  been  afforded  for  the  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  mankind  will  decide  that  the  student  can  most  suc- 
cessfully pursue  any  branch  of  study  at  a  seat  of  universal 
learning.  There  he  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  study.  There  he 
is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  earnest  and  aspiring  men  who  are 
fired  by  the  noble  impulses  of  the  scholar's  life,  and  by  their 
enthusiasm  he  will  be  incited  to  greater  energy.  There,  also, 
he  will  be  protected  against  the  narrowing  influences  of  his  own 
limited  field  of  working,  and  will  be  enlarged  in  his  mental 
culture,  as  he  sees  something  of  the  glory  of  other  fields  beyond 
his  own.  It  is  idle,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
the  opposite  view.  The  "modem  American  idea,"  as  it  is 
called,  that  a  man  needs  to  know  only  one  thing,  lest  he  should 
become  less  practical  and  effective  in  that  one,  or  that  three- 
fourths  of  valuable  education  is  in  '^seeing  the  world"  in  a 
great  commercial  metropolis,  is  destined  to  pass  away,  like  other 
ideas  of  the  same  class,  so  soon  as  we  become  a  more  cultiva- 
ted people.  The  study  of  men  is  very  good  in  its  place,  but  it 
is  comparatively  worthless  for  the  student  when  it  draws  him 
away  from  books.  Books  are  what  he  needs  in  his  course  of 
preparation.  Mental  culture  is  the  thing  to  which  he  should 
give  his  almost  exclusive  attention.  The  knowledge  of  man- 
kind belongs  far  more  to  a  later  period  of  life,  and  it  is  £eu*  more 
important  that  a  young  man  should  know  something,  as  he  en- 
ters upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  which  he  can  com- 
municate to  his  fellow-men  or  with  which  he  can  benefit  them, 
than  that  he  should  know  them  themselves  thoroughly  at  the 
beginning.  And — ^rapidly  as  we  move  in  this  country — ^it  can- 
not be  long  before  this  conviction  becomes  established  eveiy- 
whera  No  doubt,  what  we  say  holds  good  in  respect  to  some 
professional  studies  more  truly  than  with  reference  to  others. 
But,  in  the  case  of  all  alike,  they  are  best  pursued  where  all 
the  circumstances  are  most  fiivorable  to  a  student's  lifa  Sound 
learning  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  real  power.     It  ought 
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to  be,  and,  as  we  believe,  will  be  hereafter,  essential  to  real  suc- 
cess. The  practical  element  may  be  added,  but  the  scholarly 
element  must  lie  at  the  foundation.  Now  the  University  is  the 
home  of  learning,  and  the  place  where  the  university  is  located 
is,  thus,  the  place  for  students  of  every  cla8&  So  soon  as  this 
better  judgment  becomes  established,  the  attention  of  men  will 
be  turned  more  fully  toward  these  great  institutions.  They 
win  be  built  up  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  while  the  highest 
education  will  be  centered  in  them  as  much  as  it  now  is  in  Ger- 
many. Every  advance  which  is  made  in  right  ideas  will,  thus, 
become  a  means  of  growth  for  our  leading  universities,  and  those 
among  them  which  are  ready  to  move  forward  with  all  energy 
will  be  most  successful  The  outlook  upon  the  future  is  a 
bright  one.     There  is  no  cause  for  discouragement  or  doubt 

We  add,  as  a  further  ground  of  hopefulness  respecting  the 
professional  schools  of  this  institution,  the  good  will  which  is 
very  widely  entertained  toward  them.  To  the  Theological 
Department  we  have  already  referred.  By  a  remakable  order- 
ing of  Providence,  the  men  who  were  its  earliest  officers  of 
instruction  continued  as  fellow-laborers  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  then  passed  off  the  stage  of  action  almost  at  the  same 
time.  An  entirely  new  organization  was,  thus,  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  funds,  however,  of  the  department  were  so  exceed- 
ingly limited  that  but  little  could  be  accomplished.  For  two 
or  three  years,  the  chairs  of  instruction  were  only  very  partially 
filled,  and,  then,  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  rendered  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  endowments,  for  the  time,  impossi- 
ble. But,  with  all  the  weakness  of  the  new  beginning,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  sources  of  discouragement,  the 
work  of  reestablishing  and  strengthening  the  school  was 
pressed  steadily  forward.  In  the  darker  times  and  the  brighter 
times  alike,  the  energies  of  all  interested  in  it  have  been  con- 
stantly exerted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 
The  institution  has  been  made  stronger,  in  some  respects,  than 
it  ever  had  been  in  its  earlier  history.  It  has  become  possessed 
of  a  more  independent  life,  and  is  less  a  mere  assemblage  of 
students  about  a  single  eminent  man.  Its  funds  have  been 
multiplied  seven  or  eight  times.  A  new  building  has  been 
erected  and  furnished  throughout  for  the  accommodation  of 
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its  students—  one  of  the  largest  and  most  convenient  college 
buildings  in  the  country.  Its  chairs  of  instruction  are  now 
filled  and  its  number  of  students  is  increasing.  To  those  who 
look  back  over  the  past  thirteen  years,  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  during  that  period, 
it  is  evident  that  the  good  will  of  good  men  toward  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  any  of  its  departments,  may  always  be  depended  upon. 
And,  though  this  particular  branch  of  the  University  is  still  in 
great  need  of  an  enlargement  of  its  means,  in  order  that  it 
may  fully  realize  the  hopes  of  its  friends  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  usefulness,  yet  those  who  have  its  interests  in  their  keeping 
have  greater  confidence — ^and  they  have  reason  for  greater  con- 
fidence— that  the  remaining  work  can  now  be  done  than  they 
have  had,  heretofore,  that  any  portion  of  the  past  results  would 
ever  be  realized.  We  allude  to  this  instance  only  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Sci- 
entific School — the  success  which  its  officers  are  meeting,  even 
now,  in  their  work  of  raising  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
for  its  uses — afford  another  instance  of  the  same  thing.  The 
friends  of  Yale  College,  and  those  who  believe  in  and  hope  for 
its  success,  abound  everywhere.  They  will  not  be  slow  to  help 
it,  in  its  onward  progress,  whenever  they  shall  be  made  to 
know  its  wants.  They  will  help  its  professional  schools  as 
well  as  its  collegiate  department,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  growth 
of  the  former  as  truly  as  in  that  of  the  latter.  If  we  mistake 
not  the  lesson  which  the  past  ten  years  have  been  reading  to 
the  guardians  of  this  university,  it  has  been,  first  and  foremost, 
the  lesson  of  confidence  and  hopefulness,  in  every  lina 

But  there  must  be  a  heroic  energy  corresponding  to  the  hope- 
fulness, or  the  end  will  not  be  attained.  If  the  hope  can  be 
awakened  as  it  should  be,  indeed,  the  energy  will  naturally 
follow — and  yet,  as  our  second  thought,  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  the  latter.  There  are  pro- 
fessional schools  in  this  University  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fiinda  They  have 
struggled  on  against  this  evil,  as  best  they  could,  for  years 
past,  and  have  accomplished  results  most  honorable  to  them- 
selves. Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  histoiy  of  Yale  Col- 
lege more  remarkable,  than  the  greatness  of  its  work  when 
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compared  with  the  smallness  of  its  means.  But  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country  has  now  arrived  when  such 
tilings  can  be  no  longer  anticipated.  With  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  nation  it  has  become  essential,  that  the  higher 
educational  institutions  should  have  greatly  enlarged  endow- 
ments. Sooner  or  later,  those  which  are  limited,  in  this  regard, 
must  lose  efficiency  and  fall  behind  in  their  work.  An  eflTort, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  must,  therefore,  at  once  be  made  for  the 
supply  of  this  want  in  the  professional  schools  here,  if  the  end 
which  we  have  in  view  is  to  be  accomplished.  And  this  effort 
must  be  directed  in  a  wise  way  and  must  be  of  a  most  persist- 
ent character. 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  two  departments  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  future — ^namely,  the  Theological  and  the  Scientific 
—a  very  large  increase  of  the  existing  funds  is  demanded, 
notmthstanding    all  that  has  recently  been  obtained.      Not 
more,  we  suppose,  than  one  half  of  the  amount,  which  the 
officers  of  the  latter  set  before  themselves  as  the  smallest  sum 
at  which  they  should  aim,  has  as  yet  been  secured.     But  the 
enterprise  and  earnestness  which  these  gentlemen  have  shown 
in  their  work,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  give  promise  of 
their  ultimate  success,  and  they  present  an  example,  in  this 
r^ard,  which  may  well  be  imitated.    In  the  former  of  these 
two  departments,  there  remains  very  much  to  be  done.     The 
means  for  erecting  a  large  addition  to  its  present  building,  for 
giving  further  aid  to  those  among    its   students  who  are  in 
pecuniary  need,  and  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  its  instruc- 
tors, as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  are  still  to  be  raised.     We 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  former  of  these  schools  may  not 
have,  at  an  early  day,  two  hundred  and  fifty  studei^ts,  and  the 
latter  one  hundred  or  more,  except  it  be  from  the  want  of  such 
larger  means.     Everything  else  looks  favorable,  at  the  present 
moment,  for  their  prosperous  growth ;  and,  though  we  proph- 
esy nothing,  we  say,  with  confidence,  that,  if  the  necessary 
energy  in  this  one  line  is  displayed  by  the  University  author- 
ities, these  two  schools  may  be  placed  very  soon  beyond  all 
danger  of  declining  hereafter.     They  may  become  so  strong, 
that  the  whole  University  shall  rise  in  power  and  eminence  by 
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means  of  them.     Will  the  energy  and  effort  that  are  called  for 
be  ready  to  meet  the  call  ?    Will  the  Trustees  of  the  Collqpe 
and  all  the  officers  of  these  schools  be  prepared  for  the  crisis  and 
the  work?     Surely,  if  the  work  can  be  accomplished,  it  will 
be  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  among  all  the  friends  of  the  College 
throughout  the  country.     The  University  will  appear  to  be 
growing,  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  a  well-rounded 
and  healthful  way.    But  the  results  which  have  already  been 
realized  in  the  Scientific  and  Theological  schools,  in  the  par- 
ticular regard  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, — incomplete  as 
they  have  hitherto  been, — ^are  not  yet  reached  in  the  other 
professional  departments.     The  Law  and  Medical  schools  are 
nearly  destitute  of  funds.     They  are  dependent,  abnost  en- 
tirely, on  the  fees  derived  fix>m  the  students  connected  with 
them.     The  resources  of  the  former  are  not  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  eminent  men,  of  large  and  long-continued 
experience  in  the  profession,  as  occupants  of  the  principal  chairs 
of  instruction,  while,  in  both  alike,  every  teacher  is  compelled 
to  obtain  a  considerable,  or  even  the  main,  portion  of  his  sup- 
port from  his  labors  outside  of  the  schooL     How  can  institu- 
tions, which  remain  in  such  a  condition  in  these  days,  hope  to 
grow?     How  can  they  accomplish  for  the  University  that  which 
they  need  to  accomplish,  if  the  University  is  to  be  what  it 
ought  to  be  ?    We  are  drawing  near,  now,  to  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.     One  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of 
the  central  authorities  at  the  opening  of  this  era,  as  it  appeals 
to  us,  is  to  take  hold  of  this  most  important  matter.    The 
Medical  and  Law  Departments  should  be  placed  on  firm  pecu- 
niary foundations.     They  should  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary means  for  doing  the  large  work  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  for  whjch  they  are  designed.    But  how  is  this  end  to  be 
attained?    Not,  as  we  think,  by  the  appointment  of  an  ordi- 
nary financial  agent     Agents  for  purposes  of  this  sort  are 
sometimes  successful,  but  they  are  recognized  always  as  per- 
sons who  make  their  living  by  the  business  and  their  applica- 
tions are  easily  rejected,  even  by  the  most  generous  of  men. 
When  we  say  all  of  them  that  can,  by  any  means,  be  said, 
they  cannot  speak,  in  a  case  like  this,  with  the  influence  and 
power  which  belong  to  the  officers  and  governors  of  the  whole 
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Univereity.     Nor,  again,  can  the  results  be  secured  by  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  object     The  work 
must  be  undertaken  as  a  business,  which  is  to  occupy  much 
thought  and  is  to  be  extended  oyer  any  amount  of  time  that 
may  prove  to  be  required.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
aome  respects,  the  undertaking  will  be  more  difficult  than  those 
which  have  been  partially  successful  in  the  other  schools.     The 
religious  sentiment  of  the  community  is  always  easily  awaken- 
ed to  interest  in  the  education  of  ministers,  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  popular  euter- 
priae  is  now  drawing  very  kindly  attention,  on  the  part  of  large 
numbers  of  wealthy  men,  to  the  schools  of  science.     But  the 
greater  difficulty  is  to  be  met  by  greater  determination  to  over- 
come it     There  is  no  field,  as  we  believe,  in  which  patient 
working  wiU  be  more  certainly  rewarded,  notwithstanding  all 
delays  or  discouragements,  than  that  of  soliciting  from  benevo- 
lent men  the  means  of  carrying  forward  good  and  useful  enter- 
piisesL    The  end,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  in  this  case,  a  most 
important  one  for  the  whole  University.     It  is  one  for  which, 
as  yet,  comparatively  little  effort  has  been  put  forth.     It  is  one 
which  calls  for  great  eneigy  and  wisdom.     The  case,  therefoi-e, 
justifies  and  demands  the  special  intervention  of  the  governing 
body,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  should  take  upon 
himself  the  leading  part  in  the  work.     He  can  speak  with 
authority  and  with  influence  by  reason  of   his  very    posi- 
tion.   The  men  of  wealth  and  standing  and  benevolent  feeling 
in  every  profession  and  in  every  part  of  the  state  will  gladly 
meet  him,  and  cooperate  with  him  in  any  good  work  for  the 
University.     His  presence  in  the  enterprise  will  give  unity  and 
efficiency  to  it,  and  his  encouragement  and  sympathy  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  it 
forward.     Whatever  may  be  his  duty,  or  may  be  best  for  him 
as  the  presiding  official,  in  oixiinary  cases,  there  is  here  an  emer- 
gency which  requires  his  personal  effort     He  must  be  the  leader 
whom  others  are  to  follow.     The  Facultv  of  these  schools  must 
find  themselves  supported  by  him  and  incited  to  continual 
earnestness  by  what  they  see  in  him.     It  is  a  groundless  fear, 
as  we  believe,  to  doubt  any  longer  the  possibility  of  success  in 
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such  an  undertaking.  Such  fears  may  have  had  some  founda- 
tion, or  at  least,  some  seeming  foundation,  until  now.  The 
period  of  large  giving  has  but  recently  begun,  while  the 
necessities  of  the  times  have  suddenly  enlarged  themselves 
above  all  former  conceptions.  But  the  turning  point  has  now 
come,  beyond  which  there  should  be  no  more  apprehension, 
except,  indeed,  what  may  be  needful  for  the  incitement  of 
constant  energy.  Moreover,  a  delay  in  entering  upon  the  work 
would  be  a  wasting  of  time.  A  considerable  delay  might  be 
an  almost  irreparable  loss  of  golden  opportunity.  We  earnestly 
hope,  that,  before  another  collegiate  year  shall  have  passed 
away,  a  beginning  may  be  made — a  beginning  which  shall 
know  no  ending  but  that  of  complete  success.  The  ending 
cannot  be  reached  in  a  year — ^perhaps,  not  in  ten  years — ^but 
the  result  is  worth  all  the  effort  it  will  cost,  and  the  success 
will  begin  early  enough  to  reward  and  encourage  the  earnest 
worker. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  and,  perchance,  with  some 
degree  of  repetition,  in  this  and  former  Articles,  on  this  subject 
of  the  necessity  of  immediate  effort  for  the  increase  of  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  refer  to  it  again 
hereafter.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs,  and 
perhaps  the  very  greatest  need,  of  each  and  all  the  departments 
of  the  University  is  found.  Means  of  instruction,  apparatus, 
libraries,  buildings,  even  the  men  themselves  who  give  life  and 
power  to  the  institution,  are  all  secured  or  lost  according  to  the 
provision  which  is  made  in  this  regard.  At  the  same  time,  the 
work  of  continually  increasing  such  funds  is  so  laborious,  and 
so  unattractive  to  most  men,  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  relax 
their  energies.  The  impelling  influences  of  every  new  crisis,  as 
it  comes,  therefore,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  need  to  be  brought  forward  with  all  emphasis, 
if  we  are  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  College  at  all.  But  with 
reference  to  the  professional  schools — and  especially  those  to 
which  we  have  made  particular  allusion — it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  say  anything,  unless  we  were  to  draw  attention  to 
this  ftmdamental  point  In  our  first  Article,  we  su^ested  that 
a  combined  effort  should  be  made  for  all  branches  of  the  insti- 
tution together.    The  work  of  which  we  now  speak,  would  be 
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one  part  of  that  greater  one  ;  and  if  the  greater  one  is  underta- 
ken, as  we  hope  it  may  be,  these  schools,  which  are  most  needy, 
should  be  allowed  not  only  the  results  of  the  more  special  part 
of  the  effort  made  in  their  behalf,  but,  also,  their  appropriate 
share  of  what  may  be  obtained  for  the  common  good.  The 
feeling  of  the  authorities  should  be  that  the  institution  must  be 
strengthened  wherever  it  most  needs  new  strength — ^that  the 
leas  developed  portions  must  be  brought  up  to  their  full  capa- 
bilities, and,  then,  that  all  the  parts  must  move  on  together 
into  the  future  years.  The  opposite  feeling  has  been  the  great 
misfortune  of  this  University  in  the  past  Portions  of  the  in- 
stitution have  almost  died  away,  at  times,  in  consequence  of  it 
If  the  new  era  does  not  make  a  complete  change  in  this  regard, 
it  might  as  well  never  have  dawned  upon  usl  And  one  of  the 
first  and  essential  steps  to  be  taken,  when  the  new  era  begins,  is 
that  which  will  secure  to  these  schools,  that  are  now  so  limited 
in  their  resources,  the  means  of  doing  their  work — ^the  founda- 
tion in  respect  to  their  funds,  which  will  enable  them  to  be,  in 
their  appropriate  sphere,  what  the  Academical  Department 
already  is  in  its  own. 

K  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  need  of  enlarged 
funds,  in  r^ard  to  which  the  professional  schools  are  essentially 
alike,  to  inquire  respecting  some  of  their  other  wants  for  the 
coming  time,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them  more 
individually.  The  Law  Department  is,  at  present,  in  a  peculiar 
condition.  Its  leading  professor,  who  for  many  years  had  a 
principal  part,  and,  recently,  almost  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
instruction  under  his  charge,  was  called  away  by  death  two 
years  ago.  As  the  endowments  were  very  limited,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  make  new  appointments  as  fully  as  could  have 
been  desired,  and  a  provisional  and  temporary  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which  the  department  passed  under  the  care  of  three 
members  of  the  bar  in  New  Haven.  It  was  hoped  at  the  time 
when  they  undertook  the  charge  of  the  school,  that,  at  no  very 
remote  day,  their  work  might,  at  least,  be  supplemented  by  the 
election  of  one  or  more  professors.  This  end,  however,  has  not 
as  yet  been  accomplished  The  reorganization  of  the  school 
is,  therefore,  still  incomplete,  and  must  be  regarded  as,  in  a  very 
special  sense,  belonging  to  the  new  era.     In  some  of  the  other 
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departments,  the  work  of  the  future  is  only  a  partial  ona  The 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  secured  certain  results  which  are 
lixod  and  permanent  From  these  they  can  go  forward,  as  fix)m 
a  starting  point  for  new  efforts.  But,  here,  the  beginning  only 
has  been  mada  If  the  old  life  and  vigor  are  again  to  be  restored, 
almost  everything  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  may  not  belong  to  one 
who  is  outside  of  the  range  of  legal  studies,  to  suggest  what 
course  of  action  should  be  adopted  in  this  matter.  We  should 
certainly  feel  ourselves  to  be  incapable  of  setting  forth  the 
whole  subject  with  any  degree  of  fuUnesa  But  we  may  offer 
one  or  two  thoughts,  as  we  trust  without  impropriety,  which 
will  meet  the  approval  of  all  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  University  must  increase  together,  here- 
after, if  the  University  itself  is  to  have  any  proper  and  noble 
lifa  At  the  earliest  possible  moment, — ^as  soon  as  the  necessary 
endowments  shall  have  been  secured,  or  even  before  they  are 
fully  secured^-one  or  more  of  the  professorships  should  be  filled 
with  men  of  years  and  eminence  and  attractive  power  as  teach- 
ers. The  true  organization  for  every  institution  of  learning  of 
the  higher  class,  whether  college  or  professional  school,  is,  doubt- 
less, that  which  combines  the  instructions  and  energies  of 
younger  men  with  those  of  men  who  are  older.  Where  such 
institutions  are  to  be  strengthened  for  a  new  work,  the  hopeful- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  young  men  are  absolutely  essential 
Men  who  are  drawing  near  the  end  of  life  are,  generally,  defi- 
cient in  these  qualities.  They  are,  almost  always,  unfitted  for 
those  constant  efforts  which  are  demanded  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  those  who  are  still  comparatively  young  have  the 
heroism  of  youth,  and  hard  and  uninterrupted  labor  for  a  future 
reward  is  what  they  are  prepared  to  meet,  and  what  they  even 
rejoice  in-  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient They  are  rarely  possessed  of  that  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion which  is  needful  for  the  fame  of  the  institution,  and  of 
which  students  at  a  distance  think  so  much.  If  the  two  orders 
of  instructors  could  be  combined  here,  in  the  new  arrangements 
of  this  school,  the  first  great  step  in  the  desired  progress  would 
be  taken.  It  cannot  be  taken,  indeed,  unless  previous  efforts 
shall  have  been  made  for  the  securing  of  the  endowments  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  but  we  have  no  evidence,  as  yet,  that 
those  efforts  cannot  be  made  successfully  at  an  early  day. 
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In  the  appointments  of  sncli  new  officers,  and  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  the  raising  of  such  funds,  the  governors  of  the  University 
should  not  deliberate  among  themselves  or  with  persons  in  New 
Haven  alone.  Thej  should  call  into  their  counsels  gentlemen 
of  wisdom  firom  the  graduates  who  are  engaged  in  this  profes- 
sion in  other  cities  and  in  other  states,  and  should  open  before 
them  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  should  be  worthy 
of  the  University  and  should  be  calculated,  for  this  very  reason, 
to  interest  their  minda  There  are  friends  of  the  College  also, 
oatside  of  the  l^al  profession  and  outside  of  the  number  of 
the  graduates,  who  would  give  valuable  aid  and  advice,  if  asked 
to  do  so.  These  persons  might  well  be  consulted.  Some  of 
them — even  in  cases  where  no  one  had  supposed  them  likely  to 
be  interested  in  this  particular  department — ^might  become  con- 
tributors to  its  prosperity.  Very  few  of  them,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded, would  fail  to  give  encouragement,  and  thus,  new 
strength  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  governing 
board  are  unable  to  perform  this  duty  of  themselves  in  the 
wisest  manner.  It  is  a  case  where  they  peculiarly  need  as- 
sistance from  others — ^and  while  they  should  originate  the  plan 
and  determine  to  carry  it  forward  to  success,  they  should  not 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  or  even  the  fiill  ma- 
turing of  the  plan,  except  in  concert  with  men  to  whom,  in 
some  respects,  the  things  essential  to  the  end  in  view  are 
more  thoroughly  known. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  another  suggestion,  which 
may  be  r^arded  as  of  some  importance  This  department  of 
the  University,  during  a  portion  of  its  past  history,  has  suf- 
fered in  no  inconsiderable  degree  frx>m  the  &ct,  that  its  in- 
structo'rs  have  been  too  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  They  have,  thus,  been  divided  in  their  thoughts 
and  labors,  and  have  not  been  able  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  interests  of  the  school.  This  condition  of 
things  has  not,  indeed,  been  altogether  a  matter  of  their  own 
choice,  but  a  certain  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  them ;  yet 
of  the  unfavorable  effect  of  it  we  have  had  testimony,  in  past 
times,  from  those  who  were  best  capable  of  judging.  Now, 
in  the  future,  we  think  an  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy 
this  evil     If  professors  should  be  appointed  who  should  give 
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their  time  and  energies  as  entirely  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
as  those  do  who  are  in  the  Academical  and  Scientific  depart- 
ments, the  prospects  of  the  school  would  at  once  be  bright- 
ened. In  our  judgment,  the  former  professors  fell  into  an 
error  in  this  respect  Not,  indeed,  that  they  could  entirely 
have  escaped  the  necessity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  but 
if  they  had  broken  away  from  it  as  much  as  possible,  they 
would  have  strengthened  the  school  so  far  that  the  necessity 
itself — which  was  one  arising  from  insufficient  funds — would 
gradually  have  diminished  in  its  force.  A  teacher  needs  to  be 
wholly  a  teacher — not  half  given  up  to  the  work  of  a  laborious 
profession  and  only  half  to  his  own  employment  A  man 
cannot  be  an  active  pastor,  and  a  professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  a  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same  time.  No  more 
should  he  be  an  active  lawyer  and  a  professor  of  law.  At  the 
least,  he  should  mainly  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  they  should  be  the  first  of  all  things  in  his 
view.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  essential  to  the  growth  of 
this  department  in  the  future,  that,  in  the  new  arrangements, 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  exclusive  devotion  to  its  in- 
terests and  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  on  its  instruc- 
tion. The  legal  business  of  these  professors  must  be  like  the 
preaching  work  of  their  colleagues  in  the  theological  school — 
not  a  work  coordinate  with  that  of  their  special  office,  but 
wholly  subordinate  to  it 

That  a  new  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Law  School, 
which  we  suppose  might  be  erected  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  a 
very  large  increase  of  the  library  will  be  necessary  to  the  high- 
est success  of  the  institution,  are  so  evident  to  all  who  are 
femiiliar  with  its  present  condition  as  scarcely  to  need  any  men- 
tion here.  The  present  building  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  so  soon  as  its  numbers  increase,  and  does  not  afiford 
it  a  proper  home.  Of  the  importance  of  books  all  must  be 
conscious,  for  this  is  the  profession  which,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  demands  reading  within  its  own  field,  and  the  Univer- 
sity library  is  not  supplied  in  this  department  as  well  even  as  it 
is  in  theology  or  natural  scienca  But  these  wants  will  be  sup- 
plied so  soon  as  funds  are  secured  for  the  purpose,  and  in  uig- 
ing  the  increase  of  funds  we  have,  in  reality,  urged  the  impor- 
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tance  of  securing  these  immediate  and  natural  results  of  such 
increase. 

The  points,  which  we  have  now  suggested,  will  hold  good, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  with  reference  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment  also,  though  here  there  is  already  provided  a  building 
sufficient  for  its  present  wants.  The  Medical  School,  however, 
differs  widely  fiom  the  Law  School  in  one  important  respect 
Its  chairs  of  instruction  are  filled,  and  its  officers  constitute  a 
body  of  men  who  can  encourage  and  strengthen  one  another  in 
their  work  &r  better  than  those  can,  who  are  fewer  in  number 
and  who  feel  that  some  of  the  important  places  are  still  vacant 
But  if  the  teachers  in  the  Medical  Department  could — even  a 
portion  of  them — ^be  relieved  from  their  pressing  employments 
oatside  of  the  school,  and  so  have  the  opportunity  of  watching 
more  constantly  over  its  interests,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  great  advantages  would  be  secured.  We  think  the  aim 
should  be  to  have— at  the  earliest  practicable  day — some  men 
in  the  institution  who  shall  be  wholly  given  to  the  science, 
while  others  mingle  with  the  scientific  the  practical  element,  in 
their  daily  work,  so  that  the  students  can  derive  the  foil  benefit 
of  bolL 

There  is  one  unfavorable  circumstance  in  the  size  of  the  city 
where  this  University  is  located,  as  bearing  upon  the  Law  and 
Medical  departments,  and  especially  upon  the  latter.  It  is  that 
the  opportunities  for  observing  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  the  professions  are  greater  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  work  in 
hospitals.  It  may  be  that  this  fisict  may  always  give  larger 
numbers  of  students  to  schools  established  in  those  cities.  And 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether — even  with  regard  to  these 
schools — it  will  not  prove,  in  the  long  run,  that  those  will  be 
most  successfol  in  which  the  best  instruction  and  the  best  op- 
portunities of  study  are  given.  These,  however,  are  advanta- 
ges which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  found  in  connection 
with  a  University,  rather  than  anywhere  elsa  Already,  if  we 
are  not  in  error,  the  plan  for  medical  instruction  is  a  more 
thorough  one  in  the  school  here,  than  has  yet  been  adopted  in 
other  places ;  and,  if  it  is  well  carried  out,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
BuccessfoL     The  day  is  approaching  when  the  system  of  cram- 
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ming  students  of  this  science  with  six  lectures  a  day,  following 
each  other  in  six  successive  hours,  and,  after  two  courses  of 
this  kind  of  sixteen  weeks,  turning  them  out  upon  the  world 
to  exercise  their  art,  will  meet  as  universal  condemnation  as  it 
deserves.  But  when  it  does  come,  those  schools  will  be  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  credit  and  support,  where  another  and  more 
reasonable  system  has  been  established,  and  students  will  come 
to  them  for  an  education.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
New  Haven  is  a  rapidly-growing  city,  and  will  secure  to  itself 
steadily,  as  it  goes  forward,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  larger 
towns.  We  believe,  therefore,  that,  with  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  instructors  and  with  proper  energy  in  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  work  of  the  institutions  both  within  and  without,  these 
two  schools  may  take  and  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
future,  as  they,  unquestionably,  have  done  in  the  past  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  certain  important  lines,  very  little  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  put  forth  in  the  past.  No  one  can  be 
justified,  therefore,  in  refusing  to  believe  in  success,  until  such 
effort  shall  have  been  made  and  shall  have  failed.  It  never  has 
failed  in  the  history  of  any  part  of  the  University  where  it  has 
been  even  half  as  persistant  as  it  should  have  been.  It  will 
not  fail,  hereafter,  unless  ail  the  lessons  of  experience  are 
worthless 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Theological  Department,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  the  others,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  students  are  limited  in  their  means.  In- 
struction must,  therefore,  be  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  bene- 
ficiary funds  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  The  Department  needs  strengthening  at  a  point,  where 
the  other  schools  can  help  themselves  by  reason  of  fees  derived 
from  their  pupils.  The  organization  of  all  our  Theological  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
arranged  with  reference  to  this  peculiarity,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  essentially  changed.  Indeed,  there  is  a  manifest 
propriety  in  the  present  system  of  things.  If  the  nation  edu- 
cates its  military  officers  at  a  national  academy  free  of  all  charge, 
and  supports  them  while  they  are  in  their  course  of  study,  and 
if  it  does  so,  not  out  of  charity  to  them,  but  because  it  cannot 
exist  without  an  educated  soldiery,  surely  the  Church  ought  to 
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do  the  same  thing  and  for  the  same  reason.  A  thoroughly 
educated  ministry  is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  Christian  body. 
The  work  of  the  gospel  cannot  go  forward  without  it,  for  it  is 
the  divinely  appointed  means  of  accomplishing  the  work.  It 
is  by  preaching  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved.  The  providing 
of  such  a  ministry,  and  the  securing  for  them  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  their  office,  should  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  gift 
of  benevolence  to  the  men  who  are  thus  educated,  so  much  as 
a  privil^e  and  duty  of  the  Christian  ChurcL  The  feeling 
should  be  just  what  the  feeling  of  the  nation  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  toward  the  school  at  West  Point  Moreover,  as  the  first  and 
highest  duty  of  the  followers  of  Christ  is  to  extend  his  kingdom, 
and  as  those  among  them  who  are  possessed  of  abundant  means 
suffer  themselves  so  generally  to  be  drawn  away  to  other  and 
more  lucrative  employments, — and  the  direct  work  of  the  min- 
istry is,  thus,  left  mainly  to  those  who  are  poor — there  is  an 
obligation  of  the  most  sacred  character  resting  upon  the  richer 
portion  to  aid  these  who  take  upon  themselves  the  great  work. 
K  the  wealthier  part  of  the  Church  do  not  assume  themselves 
their  share  of  this  responsibility  of  preaching  the  gospel,  they 
should  see  that  those  who  do  assume  it  for  them  are  provided 
with  all  needed  means  of  support  The  regarding  of  this  mat- 
ter as  a  charity  is  no  proper  view  of  it  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Church.  But  if  the  facts  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  are  thus,  every  institution  for  theological  edu- 
cation must  be  greatly  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  provis- 
ion of  such  funds  for  the  assistance  of  its  students.  The 
institution  here  needs,  at  the  present  time,  a  special  effort  for 
this  end. 

In  all  these  professional  schools,  as  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  the  standard  of  scholarship  needs  continual  advance- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  work  which  can  never 
cease,  unless  the  life  and  power  of  the  University  are  to  die 
away.  Such  advancement  has  characterized  the  past  history, 
and  we  believe  all  those  connected  with  the  various  schools  are 
earnest  in  their  purpose  that  it  shall,  in  like  manner,  charac- 
terize the  future.  In  the  professional  schools,  however,  even 
more  than  in  the  undergraduate  departments,  it  is  important,  to 
this  end,  that  the  instructors  should  be  men  of  magnetic  and 
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inspiring  character.     This  most  desirable  power  is  a  rare  one 
among  teachers,  as  among  other  men,  but  it  ought  to  be  sought 
for  whenever  new  appointments  are  to  be  made,  and  every  in- 
structor now  engaged  in  his  work  should  cultivate  it  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent     We  have  spoken  of  it  as  even  pecu- 
liarly important  in  the  professional  departments,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  attractive  influence  which  it  gives,  it  supplies  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  professional  education.     The  wotk  of  the  Ac- 
ademical Department  is,  much  more  entirely,  in  the  line  of  drill 
and  mere  mental  exercise  and  discipline.     It  is,  also,  much 
more  complete  within  its  own  limits.     But  professional  educa- 
tion is  a  thing  of  a  life-time,  and  the  school  devoted  to  it  only 
opens  the  door  to  the  life-long  work.     The  inspiration  of  enthu- 
siasm must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  student  at  the  outset,  that 
he  may  have,  afterward,  when  he  comes  to  be  separated  fix)m 
outward  helps,  a  self-propelling  force  within  himself.     The  in- 
structor who  can  impart  such  enthusiasm,  inciting  the  minds  of 
all  who  come  under  his  teaching  to  an  earnest  and  unquench- 
able desire  for  learning,  has  accomplished  a  result  which  is  of 
greater  moment  than  almost  any  other  that  can  be  thought  of. 
It  must  not,  indeed,  be  an  enthusiasm  for  the  instructor's  own 
system.     The  inspiring  power  loses  half  its  value,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  it,  when  this  is  the  end.     But  it  must  be  an  ardent 
love  of  learning  and  truth,  in  the  particular  line  of  study  in 
which  he  is  leading  forward  his  classea     We  believe  this  object 
can  be  accomplished  more  easily  in  a  University  than  any- 
where else,  because  there  the  atmosphere  of  learning  is  on  every 
side  of  the  student,  and  the  enthusiasms  from  every  department 
readily  concentrate  their  influences  on  each  individual  mind.    • 
In  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Scientific  School,  which  may 
be  called  "  professional," — and  it  is  of  this  portion  alone  that  we 
can  properly  speak  at  the  present  time, — ^there  are  one  or  two 
peculiar  needs  which  may  be  alluded  to.     This  department, 
from  the  character  of  the  field  which  it  occupies,  requires  a 
much  more  numerous  body  of  professors  than  any  of  the  other 
three  which  have  been  mentioned.     Provision  is,  therefore,  con- 
tinually needed  for  new  chau*s  of  instruction,  as  the  subjects  of 
consideration  in  natural  science  extend  themselves  more  widely 
and  deeply.    The  Faculty  of  Science,  if  it  be  full,  must,  al- 
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most  of  necessity,  be  the  largest  Faculty  of  the  University.     At 
the  same  time,  the  wants  of  this  department  in  the  line  of 
apparatus  and  means  of  investigation  are  such  as,  firom  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  know  scarcely  any  limits.     We  cannot  but  feel, 
also,  that  the  Scientific  School  of  this  University  neec^s  one  or 
more  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  its  students.     The 
question  of  the  desirableness  of  collie  buildings,  where  young 
men  may  find  their  homes  during  the  years  of  their  education, 
is  a  question  much  debated  by  the  public.     It  is  one  in  regard 
to  which,  at  present,  the  advantages  of  both  sides  are  being 
tried  at  Yale  GoU^e — ^the  academical  department  being  pro- 
vided with  such  buildings,  while  the  scientific  department  has, 
as  yet,  made  no  special  effort  to  secure  them.     Perhaps,  this  is 
the  wisest  course  to  be  followed  for  a  few  years  to  come,  until  a 
more  perfect  and  satisfactory  trial  shall  have  led  to  a  decision  in 
which  all  can  agree.     But  the  reasons  in  favor  of  such  buildings, 
which  arise  from  the  friendly  associations  and  the  academic 
aprU  de  corps  which  they  tend  to  develop,  and,  even,  firom  the 
economy  of  expense  which  they  occasion,  will,  finally,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  overbalance  all  things  which  can  be  urged  upon 
the  other  side.     K  a  building,  or  more  than  one  if  needed,  were 
now  open  for  the  students  of  the  Scientific  School,  we  are 
assured,  from  facts  which  have  come  to  our  own  knowledge, 
that  numbers  of  young  men,  who  are  now  much  pressed  to 
meet  their  expenses,  or  who  are  prevented  fix>m  entering  the 
school,  would  find  the  way  of  their  education  made  much 
plainer  and  smoother.     The  munificence  of  one  of  the  liberal 
and  large-minded  citizens  of  New  Haven  has  provided  this 
department  with  a  building  well  adapted  for  its  public  purpose& 
If  others  in  the  city,  or  the  state,  should  be  moved  to  erect 
another  building,  for  the  purpose  which  we  have  indicated,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  department,  and  through 
it  to  the  whole  University.     We  do  not,  however,  press  this 
point  with  the  siame  urgency,  with  which  we  insist  upon  the 
others  previotisly  mentioned,  because  we  suppose  many  of  the 
officers  of  this  school  are  still,  doubtful,  respecting  its  impor- 
tance. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  present  all  the  wants  of  these 
various  schools.     Many  of  them  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
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those  alone  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  their  servica    Our 
only  design  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  more  special  and  leading 
ones  among  them.     That  the  opening  of  the  new  era,  which  is 
now  close  npon  us,  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  entering  upon 
the  wor}c  of  supplying  these  wants  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
Every  new  crisis  in  the  history  of  such  an  institution  is  a  time 
of  peculiar  possibilities  and  peculiar  hopefulness.     The  interest 
of  its  friends  centres  upon  it,  with  a  new  energy,  because  it  is 
starting  afresh  for  a  further  and  higher  progress.     The  hour  of 
rich  opportunity  has  come.     A  work  can  be  done,  at  such  an 
hour,  which  might  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  an  earlier 
time,  and  may  even  prove  to  be  far  more  difficult  at  a  future 
one.     If  there  is  delay  or  half-heartedness,  until  it  has  passed, 
no  one  can  estimate  the  measure  of  the  loss.     But  if  heroic 
earnestness  and  unselfish  devotion  seize  upon  the  critical  mo- 
ment, everything  will  prove  helpful  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end.     Such  an  hour  is  now  dawning  upon  Yale  College 
The  work  which  it  demands  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  deferred. 
If  it  is  deferred  until  the  hopes  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are 
now  watching  the  progress  of  events  here,  with  deepest  interest, 
have  died  out  through  disappointment,  it  may  be  too  late  to  re- 
new the  effort  in  our  generation.     There  are  laige  numbers  of 
persons,  as  we  believe — ^persons  whose  love  for  Yale  College  is 
as  warm  as  could  be  desired,  and  whose  interest  in  the  Collie 
must  be  one  of  the  chief  supports  on  which  it  is  to  rest  in  the 
coming  years — who  desire  to  see  a  strong  University  here. 
They  are  graduates  of  the  Academical  Department,  most  of 
them,  and  they  count  it  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  their  life 
that  they  are  so.     They  hope,  and  trust  that  this  Department— 
the  old  College,  where  the  four  happiest  years  of  youth  were 
spent — may  grow  in  strength  continually  and  may  number,  ere 
long,  a  thousand  students  in  its  classes.     But  they  wish  to  see 
the  other  departments  increasing,  also,  and  becoming,  in  the 
most  complete  sense,  the  coordinate  members  of  one  great  insti- 
tution.    They*  believe   this    change    fix)m   the  College  with 
loosely-attached  outside  schools  into  the  well  rounded  and  har- 
moniously developed  University  to  be  the  one  all-important 
work  of  the  opening  era.     Whatever  favors  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result  they  hail  with  satisfaction.     Whatever  opposes  it 
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they  grieve  over  as  a  sign  of  coming  evil.  It  is  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  this  goodly  company,  we  are  sure,  that  we  write,  and 
for  the  end  which  in  common  with  them  we  desire  we  press  the 
importance  of  building  up,  in  every  way,  those  departments  of 
the  University  where  the  higher  and  professional  studies  are 
provided  for.  When  they  have  been  thus  strengthened,  their 
life  will  react  for  its  highest  well-being  upon  the  collegiate 
department,  and  the  success  as  well  as  the  fame  of  the  whole 
institution  will  be  greater  than  it  can  be  otherwise. 

The  natural  development  of  the  plan,  with  which  we  entered 
upon  the  work  of  presenting  these  suggestions  respecting  the 
future  of  Yale  Collie,  has  brought  us,  at  this  time,  to  speak  of 
these  professional  schools.  The  peculiarities  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  as  we  stated  in  our  first  Article,  make  it  necessary  to 
begin  the  work  of  properly  developing  the  University  idea  at 
this  point  The  portions  of  the  institution,  which  have  had  less 
care  and  help  than  others,  must  now  have  more  than  others  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  until  all  come  upon  a  common  level, 
and  then  they  must  have  equal  attention  and  equal  privileges 
for  all  the  future.  The  importance  of  no  one  of  the  schools,  in 
itself,  is  to  be  more  highly  estimated  than  that  of  each  and  all 
of  the  rest  They  are  all  of  equal  significance  and  equally 
essential  to  the  securing  of  the  highest  education  in  the  countiy. 
Bat,  for  the  moment,  some  of  them  have  more  necessities  than 
others  have,  and,  therefore,  they  may  claim,  for  the  moment, 
from  wise  guardians  of  the  common  welfare,  a  more  thoughtful 
consideration  and  a  more  earnest  working.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  unprejudiced  person — or  any  most  intelligent  and 
far-seeing  friend  of  the  University — will  fail  to  assent  to  what 
we  say. 

Since  we  felt  ourselves  moved,  a  few  months  ago,  to  com- 
mence a  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  to  offer  a  few  thoughts 
in  the  hope  of  furthering,  in  some  small  measure,  the  interests 
of  the  institution,  an  event  has  occmrred  which,  at  that  time, 
was  still  uncertain.  The  honored  scholar  who  has  presided^ 
over  the  Collie  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  announced 
his  decision  to  resign  his  office  at  the  ensuing  Gonmiencement 
This  event  has  determined  the  commencement  of  the  new  epoch 
in  the  College  history.    With  the  new  administration  the  fixture 
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work  must  begin.     The  urgency  with  which  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  coming  time  press  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  friends  and  authorities  of  the  College,  is  greater  now  than  it 
has  been.     The  characteristic  and  peculiar  works  of  the  preced- 
ing administrations,  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
have  been  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  but  equally  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  institution.     That  of  the  administration 
which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close,  has  been  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  it  could  not  have  been  more  admirably  accom- 
plished.    But  there  is  still  another  work  remaining  to  be  done, 
and  one  which  is  different  from  any  that  have  gone  before.    It 
is  the  securing  of  the  great  end  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
which  we  are  aiming  to  present  in  this  whole  discussion — the 
developing  of  all  the  Departments  in  sizch  a  way  as  to  make  the 
institution  a  voeU-formed  University,     For  this   work  the  next 
administration  will  have  the  lai'gest  facilities     To  this  work  it 
is  summoned  as  its  highest  duty.     The  men  who  direct  its 
measures  and  the  man  who  stands  at  its  head  will  have  a  grave 
responsibility  devolving  upon  them,  but  they  will  have  a  possi- 
bility opening  to  their  efforts  beyond  what  the  past  has  known. 
If  they  fail  to  undertake  the  work,  they  will  disappoint  all 
hopes  and  will  be  unworthy  to  stand  in  the  same  honored  line 
with  their  predecessors  in  the  offices  of  trust     If  they  under- 
take it  and  carry  it  forward  to  success,  they  will  see  the  con- 
summation of  what  the  past  has  labored  and  waited  for  during 
nearly  two  hundred  years. 
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Pbofessor  Smbaton's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,*  as 
taught  by  the  apostles,  is  the  pendant  to  '^  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  as  taught  by  Christ  himself.'^  The  aim  proposed  in 
the  title  page,  and  more  fdlly  explained  in  the  preiiEtce,  must 
approve  itself  to  every  lover  of  New  Testament  theology,  and 
especially  to  every  one  who  is  alive  to  the  great  uncertainty  and 
hesitation  of  mind,  which  at  present  prevail  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine  among  many  earnest  seekers  after  Christian  truth.  All 
such  persons  would  most  cordially  welcome  a  work  executed  afler 
the  plan  explained  by  the  author  in  his  preface.  ^'  The  object 
steadily  kept  in  view  has  been  to  determine  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture— ^according  to  rigid  principles  of  grammatico-historical  in- 
terpretation— without  dislocating  or  wresting,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  single  expression  from  its  true  significance,  and  thus  to 
ran  up  the  matter  to  authority.  Then  only  do  we  listen  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  speculations  or  wisdom  of  men.^' 

This  is  admirable  and  full  of  promise.  We  turn  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  open  at  the  author^s 
"  exegetico-historical  Interpretation  '*  of  the  phrase  "  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ood.^^  We  notice  with  satisfaction  that  he  has  only  once 
introduced  as  its  equivalent  '*  the  righteousness  of  Christ.^'  But 
we  look  in  vain  among  the  interpretations  prescribed  by  interpret- 
ers of  eminence,  for  one  held  by  many  in  this  country.  We  also 
find  the  following  on  p.  115:  '^  Another  opinion  prevalent,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  righteousness  of  God  denotes  the  state  of 
being  justified.  Not  to  mention  names  in  the  last  age,  this  view 
was  held  by  Stuart  of  Andover,  etc."  We  look  further  for  the 
writer's  own  view,  and  find  eight  theological  specifications  of  the 
import  of  the  phrase,  without  the  least  approximation  to  the 
attempt  to  show  by  the  "  exegetico-historical "  method,  that  one 


*  The  Doctrinut  of  the  Atonement,  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  or  the  sayings  of  the 
Apostles  exegeticaliy  expounded  With  Historical  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Gborge 
SXB4.TOH,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.    New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Co.   1870. 
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or  all  of  these  elements  of  meaning  are  enforced  by  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.  What  can  be  more  purely  theological 
and  scholastic  than  the  following  ?  "  The  relation  of  faith  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  is,  that  faith  is  the  hand  by  which  it  is 
received.  The  righteousness  is  in  another  person,  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  is  merely  received  as  a  gift,  irrespective  of  moral  worth  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver.  Why  is  such  a  gift  given  to  faith  and  to 
no  other  mental  act  ?  Partly  because  faith  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  soul  goes  out  to  rely  on  an  object  beyond  itself,  partly 
because  faith  is  the  most  self-emptying  act  of  the  mind.  By  its 
very  nature  it  negatives  every  thing  but  that  righteousness 
which  it  receives.  Faith  is  the  receptive  organ  by  which  we  lay 
hold  of  the  righteousness ;  while  the  gospel,  a  word  of  God,  is 
the  medium  of  revealing  it  (Rom.  i,  1 7).     It  is  unto  all  and  upon 

AIX  THEM  THAT  BELIEVE  (Rom.  iii,  22)." 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  receiving  the  righteousness  of  God  is 
the  sentence  of  absolution,  called  the  justification  of  our  persons; 
for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  man  is  justified  and  not  his 
works, — the  person,  not  the  nature.  This  sentence  is  complete  at 
once  and  capable  of  no  addition ;  and  it  has  a  two-fold  side, — the 
ABSOLVING  of  the  man  from  any  charge  of  guilt,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing of  him  ABSOLUTELY  BiGHTEOus,  becausc  in  possession  of 
the  righteousness  of  God." 

We  are  sorry  that  in  Scotland,  a  tendency  prevails  so  exten- 
sively to  reject  any  objective  atonement.  But  if  the  doctrine  is 
not  defended  in  that  country  on  Scriptural  gf  ounds  more  skillfully 
and  successfully  than  it  is  in  this  volume,  learned  and  earnest  as  it 
is,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  rejected. 

Blunt's  Dictionaby  op  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theologt.* 
— The  author  of  this  work  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
learned  books  illustrative  of  the  history,  polity,  and  tenets  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  advocating  High  Church  opinions  respecting 
these  topics.  One  of  these  is  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  which  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  period  of  this  movement, 
and  especially  to  the  career  and  services  of  Wolsey.  It  is  not 
stated  how  far  the  editor  of  the  Dictionary  before  us  has  availed 
himself  of  the  help  of  others,  as  there  is  no  preface  and  the  articles 


*  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology.  Edited  by  Bev.  John  Hbxbt 
Blunt,  M-A.,  F.S.A,  editor  of  the  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  eta,  etc- 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.    London:  Rivington.     1870. 
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are  without  signatiurea  It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  are  from 
the  editor's  own  pen.  They  are  written  from  his  peculiar  stand- 
point Indeed,  one  source  of  the  value  of  the  work  is  in  the  expo- 
sition which  it  affords  of  the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  one  im- 
portant school  of  opinion  in  the  English  Church.  The  article, 
^  £ucharist,^'  for  example,  is  a  discussion  of  the  Sacrament  from 
the  point  of  view  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Tractarian  school 
But  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  the  work  is  marked  by  sound 
learning  and  scholarship,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence to  members  of  all  religious  denominations.  Dictionanes, 
provided  they  be  correct,  are  treasures  which  a  student,  the  older 
he  grows,  more  and  more  appreciates.  The  present  work  is  a 
sabstantial  and  creditable  addition  to  these  indispensable  imple- 
ments of  research. 

Schmidts  Biblical  Theology.* — In  this  volume,  forming  the 
twenty-seventh  in  the  series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Libraiy, 
we  have  the  translation  of  a  well-known  German  work  on  Biblical 
Theology.  This  term  is  one  which,  in  its  present  peculiar  signi- 
fication, has  been  employed  of  late  years  to  designate  a  special 
branch  of  theological  science.  It  differs  from  Doctrinal  and  His- 
torical Theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Exegetical  Theology 
on  the  other,  and  yet  it  has  relations  to  them  all ;  even  as  they 
have  to  one  another.  To  all  true  Doctrinal  or  Systematic  Theology 
it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  that  it  aims  to  pi'esent  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  but  it  has,  also,  a  different  aim,  since  its 
object  is  to  present  the  doctrines  as  set  forth  by  the  individual 
Biblical  writers,  and  in  the  way  of  successive  development.  Like 
Historical  Theology,  again,  it  traces  the  progress  of  religious 
ideas,  but,  unlike  it,  it  limits  itself  to  the  Bible  alone  and  leaves 
out  of  view  the  ideas  and  theories  of  later  times.  And  finally, 
its  close  connection  with  Exegetical  Theology  is  manifest,  as 
interpretation  must  evidently  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  its  conclusions, 
but  it  goes  beyond  the  proper  field  of  mere  exegesis,  since  it 
takes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  has 
within  it  the  historical  element  already  referied  to.  It  is,  thus,  not 
only  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  a  mo^t  important  and  interesting 

*  BSbUctd  TkBoiogyofihe  New  JhstamefU,  By  Cmkistian  Fiukdrich  SoHKm,  D.D., 
late  Profesaor  of  Theology,  Tubint^n;  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German 
edition,  edited  by  C.  Weizackbb,  D.D.,  by  G.  H.  Vknablbs.  Edinburgh :  T.  A  T» 
Clark.    New  York.  G.  Scribner  &  Co.     1870.     8vo,  p.  552. 
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department  among  the  theological  studies,  and  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  all  engaged  in  pui-suing  those  studies  has  been  called 
less  carefully  and  earnestly  in  the  past  than  might  well  have  been 
the  case.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  German  methods  are 
beginning  to  work  their  way  into  this  country,  in  such  excellent 
points  as  this,  and  that  books  which  discuss  the  subject  of  Biblical 
Theology,  as  well  as  Professorships  devoted  to  it,  are  being  gradu- 
ally introduced  and  established.  The  work  now  translated  has  refer- 
ence to  one  part  only  of  Biblical  Theology  when  considered  in 
its  widest  sense, — namely,  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  ainis 
to  present,  as  its  author  remarks,  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find 
it  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  do  this  in 
the  way  of  historic  development— discussing  first  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  himself^  and  then  the  ministry  and  doctrine  of 
the  apostles.  The  apostolic  doctrine  is  traced  out  as  it  appears 
in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  those  of 
Paul  and  John  on  the  other.  The  two  former  are  regarded  as  pre- 
senting '^the  first  fundamental  form  of  the  various  apostolical 
systems  of  teaching,  or  Christianity  considered  in  its  unity  with 
the  Old  Testament,"  while  the  latter  give  the  second  form  of  the 
same,  and  set  forth  ^'  Christianity  in  its  distinction  from  the  Old 
Testament."  The  work  was  first  published  in  1853 — a  year  after 
the  death  of  its  author.  He  had  been  for  about  twenty-five  years 
a  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Ttlbingen,  and  had 
been  a  man  of  great  influence  among  his  pupils  and  of  high 
reputation  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Some  of  the  meet 
distinguished  scholars  of  Germany  gave  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  his  attainments  and  powers.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
a  man  who  would  not  press  himself  upon  the  public  attention — a 
man  of  that  nice  judicial  balance  and  fairness,  which  made  him 
slow  to  publish  what  he  had  written,  until  he  should  have  rendered 
it  as  perfect  and  as  clearly  true  as  might  be  possible.  His  great 
work  was,  thus,  lefl  for  his  friends  to  give  to  the  world  after  he 
had  himself  passed  away.  As  soon  as  it  became  known,  it  com- 
manded respect  everywhere,  and  extended  the  fame  of  its  author 
more  widely  than  his  retiring  character  had  allowed  his  reputation 
previously  to  reach.  From  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  now 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  leading  work 
in  this  branch  of  theological  investigation.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
a  translation  into  our  language,  and  ought  to  be  examined  hy  all 
who  study  Biblical  Theology.     Of  the  value  of  such  treatises,  as 
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sapplementing  works  of  a  more  purely  exegetical  character,  too 
mnch  cannot  be  said.  The  stadent  has  no  full  and  large  appre- 
hension of  the  Scriptures,  until  he  looks  at  them  in  their  complete- 
ness and  their  progressive  development.  He  must  go  beyond  the 
single  statement,  which  he  meets,  to  its  connection  with  others, 
and  must  appreciate  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  it 
reveals  itself  to  men  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Plumbr's  Commentabt  on  Romans.* — The  works  of  Dr.  Pla- 
iner have  always  a  certain  element  of  interest  in  them  to  our 
minds,  which  gives  us,  at  once,  an  impulse  to  notice  them  on  our 
pages,     llis  work  on  Divine  Providence,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  "  Jehovah-Jireh,"  is  the  last  one  which  it  has  been  our  priv- 
ilege to  read,  and  the  peculiar  awakening  and  inspiring  character 
of  that  volume  we  endeavored  to  describe,  as  it  appeared  to  our 
view,  in  a  former  number  of  the  New  Englander,     The  distin- 
guished author  now  appears  before  the  public  as  a  commentator 
on  the  New  Testament,  adding  another  to  the  already  almost 
innumerable  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Some  one  has 
said,  indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  no  person  ought  to  venture  a 
new  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  without  some  special  justifying 
cause,  but  we  suppose  such  a  cause  could  hardly  be  demanded  of 
this  author.     The  author  himself — at  least  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  read  the  previous  volumes  to  which  we  have  alluded 
— ^is  a  sufficient  cause.     We  accept,  therefore,  the  work  as  it  comes 
before  us,  without  any  apology  and  without  any  formal  preface. 
In  a  brief  notice,  like  the  present,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  book.     We  can  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  name  of  the  author,  and  point  out,  almost  at  random,  a  few 
things  which  are  worthy  of  remark.     Dr.  Plumer  belongs  to  a 
particular  class  of  writers  and  commentators,  and  he  exhibits  the 
peculiarities  which  characterise  the  entire  class.     It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  describe  them  by  any  single  adjective  or  phrase.     They 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  found  in  the  Old  School  bodies,  and 
are  generally  old  men,  but  they  might  be  both  old  men  and  old 
school,  without  belonging  to  this  peculicir  class.     Perhaps  they 
may  be  called  "  old-fashioned,"  or  of  the  old  generation.     They 
are  happily  ignorant,  or  appear  to  be  so,  of  the  greater  part  of 

*  Oommentary  on  PauPa  ^piaOe  to  the  Romans.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
Life,  Timea,  Writings  and  Character  of  Paul.  By  William  S,  Plumjbr,  D.D., 
L.L.D.    New  York :  Anaon  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.     1870.     Svo,  pp.  646. 
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what  has  been  done  since  they  were  young.  Like  Dr.  Howard 
Malcom,  they  finished  their  Index  of  Theological  works,  so  far  as 
knowledge  of  tlie  contents  of  the  works  was  concerned,  when  they 
were,  forty  years  ago,  under  the  influence  of  their  revered  and 
now  sainted  instructors  in  the  Theological  Seminary ;  and,  as  for 
the  later  volumes  in  the  list,  they  have  seen  nothing  but  their  titles, 
and  sometimes,  as  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  they  give  the 
titles  (as  the  Index  does)  with  an  unfortunate  incorrectness. 
Wetstein  and  Scholz  are  commonly  the  latest  New  Testament 
critics  whom  thev  have  heard  o£  Haldane  and  Rosenmtlller— 
the  latter  of  whom  they  usually  call  RozzenmuUer — are  the  living 
scholars  of  the  day.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  them  with  dis- 
respect, so  far  as  their  early  attainments  were  concerned.  We 
only  wish  to  describe  them.  Our  venerated  friend  is  one  of  them. 
He  realizes,  indeed,  that  "  several  commentaries  on  this  Epistle 
have  appeared,"  since  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  work,  and  since  a 
good  part  of  it  was  executed.  But  he  does  not  regard  it  as  im- 
portant to  notice  what  they  say,  or  even  to  mention  what  they  are. 
The  results  of  modem  scholarship  are  of  little  moment  t^  his 
apprehension.  We  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  that  they  are  lit- 
tle known.  The  result  is  that  the  commentary  which  he  writes, 
while  professing  to  take  a  wide  view  of  what  has  been  written  in 
the  past,  gets  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  period  when 
all  theological  learning  in  the  country  stalled  from  the  doctrinal 
standpoint.  It  seems  strange  to  one  who  is  in  the  life  of  the 
present,  and  who  observes  what  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
exegetical  and  Biblical  study  during  the  last  forty  years,  to  see  a 
man  of  a  former  generation  coming  solemnly  forward  and  publish- 
ing to  the  world  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  in  which 
most  of  the  leading  modern  scholars  are  ignored — ^in  which  the 
only  word  betraying  a-  knowledge  of  theip  existence  is  a  sen- 
tence, which  intimates  that  any  extended  notice  of  them  would 
have  modified  the  plan  that  he  had  formed.  What  if  Dr.  Plu- 
mer,  or  some  friend  of  his  own  class,  should  favor  the  public  with 
a  new  edition,  for  Greek  learners,  of  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  in  which 
he  should  i*emark  that  some  Dictionaries  had  appeared  since  the 
work  which  he  was  editing,  but  he  had  made  no  reference  to  them, 
because  such  a  course  would  have  taken  him  beyond  his  original 
plan  !  We  fear  the  new  edition  would  sell  for  less  even  than  the 
old  one.  Among  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Plumer  suggests  as  impel- 
ling him  to  write  the  present  work,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had 
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a  few  hours  each  day  at  his  disposal  and  remembered  that  he  was 
accoQDtable  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  time,  and  adds,  that  he 
dared  not  waste  it.  What,  we  ask  again,  if  the  supposed  editor  of 
Donnegan  should  say  the  same  thing.  We  fear  the  Greek  scholars 
woald  tell  him  that  he  had  '^abused''  his  time,  and  that  he 
might  well  have  used  some  of  it  in  gathering  the  results  of  modern 
learning.  Outside  of  theology  men  are  not  listened  to  very  at- 
tentiyely,  if  they  pursue  such  a  course  as  this.  But  there  is  a 
feeling  among  old-fashioned  men,  in  the  theological  field,  that  it  is 
safer  and  more  pious  to  discard  all  modem  learning,  and  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  an  abuse  of  their  time,  if  they  do  not  know 
what  is  known  to-day,  as  well  as  what  was  known  years  ago. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  always  responsible  for  such  an  abuse,  when 
they  do  not  take  the  position  of  teachers  of  mankind ;  but  for  the 
aathor  of  a  book  to  do  in  theology  what  he  would  not  venture  to 
do  elsewhere  is,  surely,  not  taking  the  course  which  is  incumbent 
upon  him  as  a  public  instructor. 

To  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  volume  before  us,  in  the 
regard  now  mentioned,  as  we  are  ourselves,  it  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  author  makes  particular  statements,  which  follow 
in  the  line  of  this  general  characteristic ;  as,  for  example,  that  it 
is  now  almost  universally  conceded,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Nor  will  it  appear  at  all  out  of  char- 
acter, if  he  introduces  his  volume — which  is  a  Commentary  on 
Romans — with  a  paragraph,  which  we  think  few  writers  of  late 
yeai-8  would  have  put  in  such  a  place :  "  In  his  unerring  wisdom, 
God  did  not  give  us  the  Scriptures  in  one  connected  treatise,  but 
in  sixty-six  distinct  books.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  New.  The  word  of  God  con- 
tains a  number  of  historical  books.  Others  are  poetical.  Some 
are  didactic;  others,  polemic.  Some  are  marked  with  the  best 
style  of  proverb ;  others,  with  the  best  kind  of  pai*able  and  alle- 
gory. All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  is  profitable."  These 
words  seem  about  as  well  adapted  to  close  the  author's  book  on 
Divine  Providence,  as  to  open  that  on  Paul's  letter  to  the  Roman 
church. 

But  Dr.  Plumer  is  not  only  one  of  the  men  whom  we  have 
called,  for  want  of  a  Ijetter  term,  "  old-fashioned,"  he  is,  also,  the- 
ologically speaking,  of  the  old  school ;  and,  in  this  connection,  his 
commentary  strikingly  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  great  peculiarities 
of  the  writers  of  that  school     They  do  not  seem  to  get  beyond 
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the  Old  Testament.  It  is  surprising  to  notice,  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  how  largely  the  author  indulges  in  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  and  in  those  quotations  which  have  the 
*'  legal "  and  "  governmental "  and  perhaps,  even,  "  denunciatory  " 
character.  The  Judaistic  element,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Such  quotations  are  not,  indeed,  always  to  be  rejected. 
They  are  sometimes  very  suitable  and  very  much  in  place.  But 
the  writers  of  this  class,  so  far  as  we  are  familiar  with  them, 
abound  in  these  quotations  so  greatly,  that  they  show  the  influ- 
ence of  their  own  theology  on  their  minds.  The  Old  School  The- 
ology is,  in  a  sense,  Judaistic  rather  than  Pauline.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  Pauline  freedom.  It  is  incapacitated,  by  its  very 
character  and  peculiarity,  from  appreciating  Paul's  Epistles.  It 
fluds  the  life  of  its  system — ^the  outspeaking  of  its  nature — as  it 
were,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  in  the  New.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is,  that  the  theological  writers  with  whom  Dr.  Plumer  affili- 
ates, however  earnestly  they  may  claim  for  themselves  the  glory 
of  the  Gospel,  always  make  such  sorry  work  with  the  larger  and 
broader  views  of  the  Apostles.  They  ought  not  to  attempt  com- 
mentaries on  the  books  which  are  later  than  Malachi,  for  they 
have  not  risen  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  New  Testament  sys- 
tem. It  is,  at  the  most,  what  Dr.  Schmid  calls  Christianity  in  its 
unity  with  the  older  Scriptures,  and  not  in  its  distinction  from 
them,  which  they  seem  to  comprehend.  A  writer  like  Haldane  or 
like  Dr.  Plumer,  when  he  talks  of  free  grace,  has  a  sort  of  flavor 
of  the  im])recatory  Psalms  about  him,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
Ills  goodness,  shows  the  unfortunate  working  of  his  theology  upon 
his  mind  and  thought. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  old  school,  and  also  of  the  old 
fashioned  writers,  is  displayed  in  Dr.  Plumer's  volume.  We  refer 
to  their  habit  of  answering  the  views  of  those  who  oppose  their 
own  by  lamentation.  For  example ;  in  the  notes  on  the  word  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  which  our 
translators  render  ^'declared^^ — opiffBivTo^ — Dr.  Plumer  says, 
*'  It  is  mournful  to  find  Stuart  rendering  it  constituted^  and  con- 
tending for  it  at  great  length."  No  man  of  the  modem  fashion, 
and  the  later  school,  would  use  such  an  expression  as  this.  But 
men  like  Dr.  Plumer  and  his  class  assume  such  expressions  to  be 
arguments,  and  when  a  man,  having  perhaps  five  times  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  Greek  words  which  they  have,  contends 
for  a  legitimate  and  common  signification  of  a  word  in  a  sentence 
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where  it  seems  to  contradict  their  theories,  they  immediately  put 
on  a  solemn  tone,  and  a  melancholy  fieuse,  and  say,  *'  It  is  mourn- 
ful^ Snppose  the  gentleman,  who  is  grieved  oyer,  should  reply 
in  similar  language,  and  should  present  the  mournful  want  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  displayed  by  his  antagonist!  When  will 
these  theologians  of  the  old  fashion  and  school  learn  the  lesson, 
thst  there  is  nothing  less  mournful  than  the  truth,  and  that  solemn 
weeping  has  little  influence  to  change  the  established  signification 
of  Greek  verbs  ?  This  matter  of  weeping  is  quite  singular.  It 
always  diminishes  in  quantity  and  frequency,  in  proportion  as  a 
man's  familiarity  with  the  grammar  and  dictionary  and  with  the 
usage  of  language  increases,  and,  after  a  certain  degree  of  progress 
in  such  knowledge,  it  ceases  altogether.  We  know  nothing,  cer> 
tainly,  about  the  two  cases,  but  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
Prof  Stuart  wept,  in  his  discussions  of  this  character,  less  often 
than  his  colleague.  Dr.  Woods,  did,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  great  German  commentators  ever  weep  at  all  in  such  cases. 
In  the  new  edition  of  Donnegan,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  mention  just  where  and  when  a  profuse  shedding 
of  tears  would  change  the  meaning  of  a  word  ?  There  are  num- 
bers of  persons  to  whom  such  suggestions  might  be  quite  helpful 
in  iuture  controversies.  Perhaps  still  other  hints  might  be 
given — as  derived  from  the  present  volume — as  to  the  minuter 
variations  of  meaning  in  Greek  words,  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  that  excitement  of  feeling  against  an  adversary  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  phrase,  ^^  One  wonders  that  he  can  seriously  maintain 
such  a  view," — or  by  the  returning  calnmess  which  is  indicated  by 
the  words,  "  It  is  a  relief  to  find  him  drawing  nearer  to  our  own 
opinion,"  But  what  if  we  should  aU  weep  togethei^-each  one  of 
us  at  and  over  the  other — ^what  would,  under  these  circumstances, 
become  of  the  Greek  and  the  new  edition  of  Donnegan  ? 

Dr.  Plumer's  views  on  theological  points,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
accord  with  those  of  the  Old  School  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  connection  with  such  passages  as  iv,  3,  v,  12-19,  vii 
and  viii,  we  find  extended  discussions,  some  of  them  evidencing 
^ide  reading  of  certain  authoi's,  which  are  designed  to  establish 
those  views.  Infants,  of  course,  are  the  class  described  by  the 
phrase  (v,  14),  '^  those  who  did  not  sin  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam^s  transgression."  The  Princeton  view  of  our  relation  to 
Adam^B  sin  is  commended,  and  the  author  falls  into  the  error, 
which  is  common  among  writers  of  his  school,  of  regarding  the 
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Princeton  and  Augustinian  views  on  this  subject  as  substantially 
the  same.  The  volume  abounds  in  doctrinal  remarks,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  practical  reflections.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  whole  book 
is  made  up  of  these.  Many  of  the  practical  suggestions  are  some- 
what remote  from  the  text,  as,  for  example,  the  remark — ^in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  in  the  thiiteenth  chapter,  which  refers  to 
the  duties  owed  to  magistrates — that  office  seeking  and  office  hold- 
ing are  among  the  very  poorest  occupations  of  men,  and,  though 
many  have  a  different  judgment  on  this  point,  yet  their  judgment 
is  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  scattered  here  and 
there  in  these  reflections — as  true  as  the  remark  just  quoted — ^and, 
if  an  author  sets  out  with  a  plan  involving  fifteen  doctrinal  and 
practical  inferences  from  every  paragraph  of  an  Apostolic  £pbtle, 
he  must,  of  necessity,  introduce  some  which  are  not  very  near  the 
text.  But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits  already,  and  we  can  only 
add,  in  closing,  that  Dr.  Plumer's  book  Lb,  by  no  means,  destitute 
of  the  evidences  of  learning,  though  it  be  the  learning  of  a  former 
generation  rather  than  the  present.  We  doubt  not  he  will  find 
many  readers,  some  of  whom  will,  with  profit  to  themselves,  read 
his  volume  from  beginning  to  end.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  volume  wiU  be  generally  regarded  as  adding  greatly  to 
our  means  of  studying  this  most  interesting'  Epistle.  Perhaps  the 
author  would  say  that  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  so,  but  that  his 
object  was  only  to  aid,  in  some  degree,  the  common  reader. 

LiGHTFOOT  ON  Galatians.* — It  is  uow  about  five  years  since 
this  admirable  Commentary  by  Professor  Lightfoot  was  published 
in  England.  It  was  immediately  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  was  noticed  in  the  New  JSnglander  with  full  recognition  of  its 
merits.  Since  then,  it  has  become  quite  extensively  known,  and, 
we  are  sure,  has  met  with  praise  only,  from  those  who  have  used 
it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  say  that,  in  our  view,  no  more 
creditable  work  has  appeared  in  England,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
in  this  particular  field.  The  author  is  a  true  scholar — not,  indeed, 
with  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  Bishop  Ellicott,  but  with  more 
of  historical  taste  and  more  of  the  richness  and  refinement  of 
learning — and,  already,  he  takes  a  high  rank  among  his  contem- 

*  St.  PauPs  EpisOe  lo  the  ChUatiana.  A  Revised  Text,  with  iDtroduction.  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D..  HulBean  Profe.sf'or  of  Divinity,  ftod 
FelJow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Andover:  Warren  P.  Draper.  1870. 
Svo,  pp.  396. 
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poraries.  The  American  edition,  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  English,  with  no  substantial  chan- 
ge&  It  has  one  slight  advantage,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the 
text  and  notes  are  printed  together,  unbroken  by  any  of  the  longer 
discussions  or  detached  notes,  while  these  are  all  placed  at  the 
end — ^making,  thus,  the  Commentary  itself  more  continuous.  The 
American  edition  is  more  strongly  bound,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  our  books,  in  cloth  binding,  as  compared  with  the  English, 
and  is  thus  less  liable  to  fall  in  pieces  by  continued  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  thicker  and  somewhat  less  easily  handled  vol- 
ume than  the  English  edition,  and,  though  the  paper  and  type  are 
rery  good,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  quite  equal  to  the  original 
in  these  respects. 

Delftzsoh  on  the  Hebrews. — We  would  call  the  attention  of 
oar  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  translation  of  the  second  volume  of 
Professor  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  recently  appeared,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner,  Welford  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  through  whom  it  is  introduced 
into  this  country  in  connection  with  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh.  This  volume  carries  on  the  Commentary  from  the 
seventh  chapter,  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  to  the  end  of  the  Epis" 
tie,  and  contains  several  dissertations,  the  first  two  of  which  are  on 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  and  on  the  Scriptural  Basis  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  of  Vicarious  Satisfaction. 

CowLEs  ON  Revelation.* — Professor  Henry  Cowles  appears 
before  the  public  in  this  volume,  with  another  of  his  commentaries 
on  the  prophetic  books  of  Scripture.  It  has  been  prepared,  as  he 
states  in  his  preface,  with  the  desire  of  applying  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  same  general  principles  which  he  had  followed  out  in  his 
notes  on  Daniel,  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  many  per- 
sons who  had  used  those  notes.  In  a  somewhat  extended  introduc- 
tion he  discusses  the  questions  of  the  authorship,  date,  design,  and 
reference  of  the  prophecy.  These  discussions  are  brief,  but  they 
contain  the  arguments  of  the  author,  and  the  objections  which  he 
meets,  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  form  of  statement.     He  makes 

*  The  RevekUion  of  John.    With  notes,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical. 

J)ei?Ljfiied  for  both  pastors  and  people.     By  Rev.  Henbt  Cowlbs.  D.D.     "  Under- 

Btandest  thoa  what  thou  readest?     And  he  said.   How  can  I  unle?«8  some  roan 

should  guide  me."  Acta,  viii,  30,  31.    New  York:  D.  Apploton  k  Go,     1871. 

12mo,  pp.  254. 
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but  little  reference  to  the  views  of  other  writers,  preferring  to 
develop  his  own  method  of  interpretation,  and  thus  to  leave  his 
own  views  to  be  compared  with  those  of  others,  and  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  merits.  The  volume  is  noticeable  for  the  com- 
pression of  a  large  amount  of  matter  into  a  small  space,  and  is,  on 
this  account,  in  a  form  to  be  very  easily  used  by  ordinary  readers. 
Dr.  Cowles  holds  strongly  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation by  the  Apostle  John,  accounting  for  the  marked  differences 
of  style  and  language  between  it  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the 
peculiar  and  diverse  character  of  the  two  works,  and  by  the  inter- 
val of  many  years  between  them.  The  book  of  Revelation  he 
places  at  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates,  between  which  the  opinioQS 
of  commentators  are  divided,  and  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  his  three  Epistles.  He  supposes  it  to  have  reference  mainly 
to  events  which  were  near  the  time  of  the  writing,  believing  that 
this  view  not  only  answers  to  the  intimations  of  the  book  itself^ 
but  is,  also,  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  should  anticipate  in 
a  prophetic  message  of  its  character.  The  later  chapters,  how- 
ever, he  regards  as  passing  to  the  remote  future,  there  being  an 
abrupt  and  complete  transition,  as  in  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew,  with  no  tracing  out  of  the 
intermediate  ages  and  history.  The  whole  book  he  considers  as 
addressed  to  the  seven  churches,  and  he  would  draw  no  dividing 
line  between  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  distinctly  named  and 
the  prophetic  pictures  and  visions  which  follow.  The  main  events 
referred  to  have  connection  with  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  the  great 
powers  which  were  then  persecuting  the  people  of  Gk>d.  With 
the  former  of  these  persecuting  powers  the  first  leading  section 
of  the  book  deals  at  length ;  with  Pagan  Rome,  the  last  leading 
section.  Dr.  Cowles  rejects  decidedly  all  those  descriptions  of 
Papal  Rome,  or  prophetic  utterances  respecting  it,  which  many 
writers  have  thought  were  to  be  discovered.  With  equal  deci- 
siveness does  he  discard  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  the  pro- 
plietic  days  to  be  designed  to  mark  years.  A  dissertation  on 
this  last  mentioned  subject,  reprinted  fi-om  the  author's  work  on 
Daniel,  is  placed  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  commentary  is 
brief,  but  is  presented  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  adapted,  as  the 
author  intends  it  to  be,  for  the  people,  and  not  for  pastors 
alone — much  less  for  scholars  alone.  The  course  of  thought  in 
every  chapter  is  carefully  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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notes  apon  it,  while,  at  the  end  of  the  leading  or  larger  sections, 
a  reyiew  of  the  thought  and  development  is  made.  By  this 
means  the  anthor  endeavors  to  become,  in  the  language  which  he 
qnotes  from  the  Acts  on  his  title-page,  a  guide  for  his  readers, 
who  may  need  his  help,  that  they  may  more  readilji  and  fully  un- 
derstand what  they  read.  This  passage,  which  Dr.  Cowles  makes 
the  motto  for  his  volume,  is  a  very  appropriate  one  for  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
works  of  commentators  do  not  always  find  them  answering  to  the 
motto.  But  this  general  reflection,  with  which  we  close,  is  only 
a  breaking  forth  of  deep  feeling  arising  out  of  much  experience, 
and  is,  by  no  means,  intended  to  have  any  personal  reference  to 
Dr.  Cowles  or  to  his  book. 

Hudson's  Gbbkk  and  English  Coxcordance.* — A  Concord- 
ance of  the  Greek  words  in  the  New  Testament,  with  their  Eng- 
lish renderings,  is  of  the  very  highest  value  to  pastors  and  students 
of  theology.  The  work  before  us  has  come  to  our  hands  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  what  the  much  larger 
and  well-known  work  called  the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
is.  That  is  a  large  volume,  suitable  only  for  the  library  shelves, 
and  to  be  used  at  home.  But  this  is  a  book  easily  carried  in  one's 
pocket,  and  is  really  a  model  of  condensation  and  completeness. 
Every  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  introduced,  with  every 
passage  in  which  it  is  translated  by  any  of  the  English  words  by 
which  the  authors  of  our  version  have  rendered  it — ^these  words 
being  arranged  in  order,  according  as  they  express  a  primary, 
secondary,  or  still  more  remote  meaning  of  the  Greek  original.  It 
also  names  the  granmiatical  forms  which  often  appear  in  peculiar 
modes  of  translation ;  gives,  with  their  renderings,  Greek  phrases 
which  are  not  translated  word  for  word ;  notes  the  Greek  text  fol- 
lowed in  our  version,  when  it  diflers  from  the  so-called  ^  received 
text ;'  and,  among  other  valuable  points,  it  contains  a  collation  of 
the  latest  edition  of  Tischendorf 's  Greek  Testament,  so  far  as  that 
work  had  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Hudson's  devotion  to  the  work,  and  of  his  pains- 


*  A  Gredt  and  Etigluh  OoncordomM  of  Ihe  New  IhttamenL  Prepared  bj  Charles 
F.  Hudson,  under  the  direction  of  Hosacb  L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  "  The  Chris- 
tiao."  Reviaed  and  completed  hy  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.O.  Boston :  Scriptural  Tract 
Repoeitory.     1870.     IGmo,  pp.  510. 
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taking  and  patient  efforts  to  make  it  complete  and  perfect,  mitil  at 
last  he  died  before  it  was  given  to  the  public,  is  quite  impressive 
and  touching  as  it  is  simply  narrated  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  Pre- 
face. The  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  volume,  in  the 
course  of  its  preparation,  by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  will  be  sufficient 
commendation  both  of  its  value  and  its  accuracy,  and  we  are  sore 
that  all  who  purchase  it,  and  use  it  ^*  as  a  traveling  companion  " 
(to  employ  Mr.  Hastings's  phrase),  where  they  cannot  carry  a  large 
volume,  will  appreciate,  very  kindly  and  gratefully,  the  patient 
and  unostentatious  labor  of  the  author,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
see  the  success  of  his  work. 

H anna's  Life  of  Christ.* — This  work,  whose  author  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, is  one  of  much  interest.  It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  as 
a  series  of  discourses,  to  be  preached  to  a  congregation,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  determined  in  its  character  and  peculiarities,  in  some 
degree,  by  this  fact.  But,  while  not  professing  to  be  a  scientific 
or  scholarly  work,  it  is  evidently  founded  on  careftil  investigation, 
and  is  written  in  view  of  the  questions  which  have  been  recently 
raised  and  discussed.  The  style  is  simple  and  plain,  and  the  story 
is  told  with  only  such  an  enlargement  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  as 
makes  it  helpful  to  those  who  read  it,  and  interesting  as  a  new 
presentation  of  the  always  impressive  and  beautiful  history.  The 
life  of  Christ  seems  now  to  be  drawing  the  thoughts  of  the  world 
to  itself,  in  a  greater  degree,  almost,  than  ever  before.  Friends 
and  enemies,  believers  and  doubters,  learned  and  unlearned,  alike, 
are  questioning  and  discoursing  about  the  great  central  person  of 
the  New  Testament  revelation.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some 
great  end  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  the  result  of  this  seemipgly 
Providential  ordering  of  things,  and  that  as  all  classes  of  men 
come  to  think  and  to  know  more  of  Him  who  is  drawing  their 
minds  to  himself,  they  will  come,  more  than  ever  before,  to  realize 
that  their  true  life  is  alone  in  union  with  Him.  To  very  many  of 
those  who  do  not  enter  the  field  of  learned  discussion,  and  to  very 
many  of  those  who  love  the  old  story  as  it  is  told  charmingly  and 
lovingly  in  new  language,  the  volumes  now  before  us,  as  they  are 
read,  must  bring  new  strength  of  confidence  and  deeper  Christian 
afiection. 


•  The  Lift  of  Christ    By  the  Rev.  William  Hanka,  D.D.,  LL.D.    In  three 
volumes.    New  York:  Robert  Carte-  and  Brother?.     1871.     l2mo. 
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Db.  Burr's  "  Ad  Fidbm  "*  is  a  contribution  to  the  Christian 
evidences,  as  his  previous  well  known  and  popular  volumes  have 
been  to  Natural  Theology  for  the  people.  Its  merits  are  similar 
to  those  of  his  previous  volumes.  Its  design  is  quite  as  much  *'  to 
bring  unbelievers  into  that  moral  state  in  which  alone  they  can 
fairly  use  the  evidences,"  as  to  present  these  evidences  in  detail. 
The  latter,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  do,  but  confines  his 
efforts  to  the  presentation  in  his  vivid  and  telling  way  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  the  Scriptures,  as  reasons  why 
they  should  be  received  with  Faith.  The  author  has  the  gift  of 
bold,  impressive  statement,  which,  to  a  large  class  of  readers  is 
very  effective,  and  which  sometimes  rises  into  the  glow  and  power 
of  positive  eloquence.  The  book  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  as  we  doubt  not,  will  achieve  great  useful- 
ness. We  congratulalle  the  modest  and  patient  author  upon  the 
success  which  he  has  attained,  and  at  which,  perhaps,  he  himself 
is  the  most  surprised. 

De.  Parker's  "  Ad  Glbritm  "f  contains  many  excellent  advices 
to  a  young  preacher.  These  are  expressed  in  a  style  so  clear, 
not  to  say  so  homely  as  not  easily  to  be  misunderstood,  and  they 
are  enforced  by  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  familiar  illustra- 
tions. Ko  clergyman  can  read  this  book  without  finding  in  it 
much  to  interest  and  profit  him.  We  may  add,  no  one  can  read 
it  without  finding  much  to  offend,  if  not  to  disgust  his  taste  and 
judgment.  Many  of  the  illustrations  and  examples  are  taken 
firom  clerical  life  in  England,  and  are  for  this  reason  less  pertinent 
to  this  country.  The  peculiarities  of  the  book  in  these  respects, 
serve,  however,  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  in  England  and  their  relations  to  their  parishioners, 
which  could  not  be  readily  attained  by  any  other  method.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  a  writer  of  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  should  have  written  a  work 
with  so  many  and  so  glaring  defects. 


*  Ad  Itdem;  or  Parish  Evidences  of  the  Bible,  By  Rev.  K  P.  Burr,  D.D., 
author  of  *'  Eoce  Cksluni  ^  and  "  Pater  Mundi,"  and  lecturer  on  Scientific  Evidences 
of  Religion  in  Amherst  College.    Boston:  Koyes,  Holmes  ft  Co.     1871. 

f  Ad  Olerum:  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  author 
ofEcoeDeus.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1871. 
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Me.  Gilbbbt  Wabdlaw  ;  Lbading  Christian  Evidences,*  is 
a  very  thoughtful  treatise  evidently  written  by  a  layman  to  ex- 
press his  own  views  of  the  Christian  argument.  Though  it  con- 
tributes nothing  that  is  very  novel  to  this  argument,  it  has  the 
freshness  which  comes  from  expressing  the  author's  own  opinions. 
These  opinions  are  uniformly  characterized  by  the  moderation  of 
good  sense,  and  the  attractiveness  of  a  liberal  spirit.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  straining  for  a  point,  and  little  or  no  overstatement 
or  extravagance.  The  argument  is  principally  occupied  with  the 
internal  or  moral  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system  and 
the  Christian  Revelation.  It  is  of  course  confronted  with  the  chief 
objections  against  both,  from  the  internal  difficulties  and  improba- 
biUties  of  each.  The  ''  question  "  of  miracles,  and  of  the  alleged 
offences  against  morality,  are  adequately  conceived  and  fairly  con- 
sidered, and  as  we  think,  are  satis£Eu$torily  answered.  Though  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  acquainted  himself  very  minutely 
with  the  more  recent  critical  investigations,  he  has  not  wholly 
overlooked  them,  but  has  iumished  a  brief  statement  of  the  princi- 
pal counter  considerations.  For  popular  use  and  circulation  among 
thoughtful  readers,  it  is  a  treatise  of  superior  excellence. 

Rbv.  Jesse  H.  Jones'  treatise  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,! 
has  been  carefully  and  earnestly  wrought  by  himself^  being  unmis- 
takably the  product  of  its  author's  own  thinking.  It  contains  not 
a  few  original  thoughts  which  are  expressed  with  striking  force. 
Its  fundamental  principles  are,  in  our  opinion,  well  stated  and  just, 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  many  human  institutions 
are  in  many  instances  correctly  made  and  forcibly  set  forth.  Bnt 
we  dissent  most  decidedly  and  earnestly  from  his  position,  "that 
pure  communism  is  pure  Christianity,  as  applied  to  work  life,  and 
nothing  else  is,"  and  are  still  more  offended  at  the  expositions,  and 
enforcements  which  follow  the  statement  of  his  position. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  quote  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it 
may  concern,  the  following  :  ^'  Jesus  Christ  lived  on  the  earth  and 
died  on  the  cross  to  give  woman  the  ballot"    ^'  The  giving  of 

*  The  leading  Ohriatian  Evidsnoea,  and  (he  pr%neiple$  on  which  to  eaUmaik  tiiem. 
By  GiLBHBT  Wabdlaw,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  ClariL  Scribner,  Welford  k 
IJo.,  New  York.     1871. 

f  T?ie  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  What  it  is ;  Where^  it  is ;  and  the  duty  of  Amerioin 
Christians  oonceming  it  By  Jbssb  H.  Jonbs.  Published  bj  the  author,  for 
sale  bj  NoyeSi  Holmes  k  Co.,  and  Henry  Hoyt,  Boston.     1871. 
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the  ballot  to  woman  by  constitutioBal  amendment,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  completes  the  formal  organization  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

''That  day  on  which  it  is  officially  announced  that  the  ballot 
hAB  been  given  to  woman  by  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  be  the  first  day  of  the  millennium.'^ 

''The  giving  the  ballot  to  woman  by  a  community,  is  a  con- 
venion  of  that  community;  just  as  the  giving  of  the  heart  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  an  individual,  is  a  conversion  of  that  individual," 
etc,  etc. 

Heard's  TBiPARnrs  Natubb  of  Man,*  has  passed  to  a  third 
edition  within  a  few  years.  This  indicates  that  the  views  which 
it  propounds  have  at  least  awakened  some  curiosity,  and  been 
received  with  a  degree  of  favor.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  is 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinarily  received  distinction  of  Soul  and 
Body,  there  is  another  and  higher  endowment  in  man,  the  Pneinna 
or  spirit,  which  is  that  part  of  his  nature  that  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  being  at  once  the  moral  conscience  and  the  faculty 
of  God-consciousness.  This  distinction,  the  author  holds,  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  in  2  Thess.  v,  23;  Heb.  iv,  12;  1  Cor.  ii,  11,  14; 
James  iii,  15  and  Jude  v,  19.  This  scriptural  psychology  he 
cl^ms  is  authoritatively  revealed,  and  was  one  of  those  truths 
which  were  made  known  to  the  Christian  church  by  the 
Parakletos,  being  reserved  for  the  more  developed  capacity  of 
the  disciples  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord.  These  opinions  are 
maintained  by  the  author  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  dis- 
cussions are  very  animated  and  interesting.  Tlie  wide-sweeping 
and  varied  applications  of  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches,  to 
the  prominent  Christian  doctrines  named  in  the  title  of  the  volume, 
may  easily  be  imagined,  but  one  must  read  the  volume  itself  to 
appreciate  the  dexterous  ingenuity  of  the  author.  The  treatise  is 
written  with  admirable  clearness,  and  in  an  animated  style.  It 
evinces  abundant  reading  and  is  enlivened  by  varied  illustrations. 
The  spirit  of  the  author  is  catholic  and  generous  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  speculative  theology,  and  he  has  a  rare  discernment  and 
appreciation  of  the  important  elements  which  psychology  and 
philosophy  must  necessarily  Ornish  in  its  structure. 

*  Iht  IHpartite  Nature  of  Man.    Spirit^  Soul  and  Body  applied  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  dootrioes  of  Original  Sin,  The  New  Birth,   The  Dtaerobodied  State 
and  the  £^tual  Bodj.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Hbard,  M.A.    Third  edition,  cerised  and 
enlarged.     Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark,  George  Street    New  Toik:  Seribner, 
Welfoid  k  Co.,  654  Broadway.     1870. 
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But  though  the  author  has  interested  us  by  his  discussion,  he 
has  not  convinced  us  by  his  exegesis  or  his  arguments.  The  use 
of  three  distpctive  terms  (which  it  may  be  supposed — ^indeed 
which  the  author  concedes — ^were  in  current  popular  use  at  the 
time  when  the  New  Testament  was  written),  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  an  important  practical  doctrine,  by  no  means  proves 
that  these  terms  were  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  a 
precise  and  determinate  meaning,  much  less,  that  they  expressed 
a  fixed  and  consistent  theory  of  the  whole  nature  of  man.  Indeed 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  Uvev/xa  as  the  name 
for  a  separate  endowment  of  man  was  of  Hebrew  origin,  with  a 
somewhat  different  context  than  the  classic  Nov^^  and  that  neither 
were  employed  in  any  precise  scientific  or  psychological  import 
We  feel  bound  to  record  our  very  decided  dissent  from  the  meth- 
ods of  interpretation  and  reasoning  employed  by  the  very  ami- 
able and  bright  minded  writer,  as  involving  all  manner  of  fantas- 
tical theologies  and  fanciful  conclusions.  The  friends  of  a  rational 
exegesis  and  of  a  tenable  theology,  have  plenty  of  occupation 
without  being  called  to  shoulder  theories  like  those  of  this  volume. 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  information  it  contains,  for 
the  many  important  truths  which  it  enforces,  and  last  not  least 
as  an  exemplificatio  ad  absurdum  of  a  dangerous  but  fEwcinating 
style  of  reasoning. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Hbbbbbt  Spenceb^s  Pbinciples  of  Pstchologt*  has  at  last 
been  given  to  the  American  public,  and  four  out  of  the  five  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided  have  come  into  our  hand&  The  issue 
of  this  treatise  will  complete  the  republication  of  his  works  which 
his  friends  and  publishers  have  so  zealously  furthered.  The 
Principles  of  Psychology  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
of  all  his  writings,  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  his  system 
of  philosophy.  The  ''First  Principles"  gives  his  metaphysical 
and  theological  theories,  but  inasmuch  as  these  are  largely  psycho- 
logical, the  Principles  of  Psychology  is  needed  as  a  supplement. 
We  cannot  say  that  either  are  easily  understood,  or  that  dther 
or  any  of  his  writings  is  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  an 
elementary  work.    Indeed  we  think  that  the  most  serious  defect  of 


♦  Tkn  iVind^  of  PtyMUigy.  Part  L  The  Data  of  Psychology.  Part  n. 
The  InductionB  of  Psychology.  Part  III.  Qeneral  Synthesis.  Part  lY.  Speda] 
Synthesis.    By  Hkbbibt  Spincrb.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Oo.    1871. 
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Spencer,  both  as  a  reasoner  and  an  expounder,  is  that  he  disdains 
to  develop  and  substantiate  his  views  from  their  elementary  con- 
stituents, and  in  their  fundamental  assumptions.     Hence  he  has 
some  of  the  most  marked  and  offensive  characteristics  of  the 
sophist,  as  he  perpetually  reasons  in  a  circle  of  imposing  but 
unsupported  generalities.     He  is  also  a  dogmatist  and  a  dogma- 
tist of  the  most  sweeping  and  positive  description.     His  doctrine 
of  evolution  by  differentiation  and  integration  is  assumed  to  be 
universal  and  all  sufficing,  but  is  not  proved  by  either  Induc- 
tion or  Deduction.     His  contempt  of  theism  and  of  theistic  theo- 
ries can  only  be  explained  by  the  narrowness  of  his  own  mental 
movements  and  the  social  ostracism  under  which  his  theories  and 
his  personal  influence  have  been  oppressed  in  England.     But  while 
Spencer  is  essentially  and  bigottedly  narrow  in  respect  to  his 
sphere  of  thinking  and  investigation,  his  knowledge  within  that 
sphere  is  enormous  and  accurate,  and  his  power  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  own  theories  by  apposite  facts  is  in  the  highest  sense 
imposing  and  effective.    Among  men  of  narrow  but  energetic  cul- 
ture he  is  likely  to  exert  a  powerful  influence.     Nothing  but  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  shadowy  nature  and  the  slender  sup- 
ports of  his  fundamental  philosophy,  can  overcome  this  influence. 
While  those  philosophers  and  physicists  who  have  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  culture  or  of  a  liberalizing  common  sense,  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  his  splendid  audacities,  those  who  are  deficient  in 
either  will  enroll  themselves  as  his  disciples.     We  can  only  deplore 
that  so  many  who  profess  physics  and  metaphysics  in  our  coimtiy 
are  destitute  of  both. 

Mattdslbt'b  Body  and  Mind*  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which 
seem  inevitably  and  uniformly  destined  to  disappoint  their  read- 
ers. There  is  no  subject  so  much  talked  of  at  the  present  day  as 
the, relation  of  the  Body  to  the  Mind,  or  the  dependence  of  psy- 
chology upon  physiology.  No  class  of  works  are  so  well  fitted  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  earnest  inquirers  after  the  truth.  None 
are  more  eagerly  purchased  than  these,  and  we  may  add  none  are 
more  uniformly  disappointing  in  respect  either  to  the  results  which 
they  even  profess  to  have  achieved,  or  to  the  clearness  or  the  valid- 

*  Body  and  Mind:  An  Inquiry  into  their  connection  and  mutual  influenoOi  espe- 
dally  in  reference  to  mental  dieorders.  Being  the  Oulstonian  Lectures  for  1870, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Hehbt  Maudblst,  ILD.,  London.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 
1871. 
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ity  of  the  reasons  by  which  these  achieyements  seem  to  be  en- 
forced. The  treatment  of  the  subject  by  these  authors  is  charac- 
terized by  a  dreary  and  almost  ludicrous  uniformity.  They  ahnoet 
uniformly  begin  by  a  preliminary  contemptuous  notice  of  the  old 
fashioned  metaphysicians  and  theologians.  They  deplore  the  nar- 
rowness of  those  who  conceive  the  soul  as  a  mysterious  entity,  that 
exists  and  acts  in  lofty  independence  of  the  body.  They  proceed 
to  assert  that  now-a-days  it  will  not  be  allowed  that  one  should 
study  the  soul  apart  from  the  nervous  organization.  They  are 
next  careful  to  disclaim  materialism,  most  solemnly  and  earnestly. 
They  protest  that  owing  to  the  force  of  the  old  traditions  we  as 
yet  know  very  little  about  the  relation  of  the  nervous  organiza- 
tion to  the  mind.  In  the  luminous  words  of  Mr.  Maudsley,  ^'  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  study  of  it  [the  mind]  as  an  instru« 
ment  subserving  mental  function.  We  know  little  more  positively 
than  that  it  has  such  function ;  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  thought"  They  then  proceed  to 
develop  the  doctrine  of  the  nervous  system,  beginning  with  the 
oonmion  places  concerning  its  lowest  manifestations,  and  proceed- 
ing step  by  step  till  they  are  prepared  to  forget  the  cautious  mod- 
esty of  their  original  disclaimers,  and  to  give  us  dogmatic  sug- 
gestions, which  have  required  more  than  one  enormous  logical 
stride,  over  we  know  not  how  many  chasms  of  non  sequUurs  and 
analogies.  For  example,  Mr.  Maudsley  after  showing  physiologi- 
cally that  many  or  most  wild  men  have  very  small  brains — with 
few  convolutions,  and  asserting  dogmatically  that  the  native  Aus- 
tralian has  ''no  words  in  his  language  to  express  such  exalted 
ideas  as  justice,  love,  virtue,  mercy ;  he  has  no  such  ideas  in  his 
mind,  and  cannot  comprehend  them ;"  takes  a  leap  of  seven  leagues 
with  the  boots  which  are  always  at  hand ;  "  the  vesicular  nearine 
which  should  embody  them  [these  ideas]  in  its  constitution,  and 
manifest  them  in  its  function,  has  not  been  developed  in  his  con- 
volutions ;  he  is  as  incapable  therefore  of  the  higher  mental  dis- 
plays of  abstract  reasoning  and  moral  feeling  as  an  idiot,  and  for 
a  like  reason."  The  cerebralists  of  our  day  never  cease  to  conjure 
the  spiritualists  to  look  at  facts.  They  implore  them  to  consider 
the  testimony  of  observation.  The  latter  in  their  turn  might  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  their  monitors  should  school  themselves  to 
learn  how  to  infer  and  reason. 
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Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie's*  little  works  on  Morals  ought  to  be 
better  known  than  they  are  to  our  American  pablio.  The  subjeot 
of  which  they  treat  is  one  with  which  theologians  and  jurists  have 
constant  occasion  to  interest  themselves,  and  the  nature  and  au- 
thority of  moral  distinctions  is  a  topic  concerning  which  specula- 
tion can  never  cease  to  exercise  itself.  Mr.  Laurie's  works  have  the 
merits  of  simplicity,  brevity,  comprehensiveness,  and  subtlety.  He 
comprehends  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  all  its  relations,  knows 
the  strong  points  of  the  intuitional  theory  and  the  weak  aspects  of 
the  analytical,  and  having  surveyed  his  field  he  proceeds  to  occupy 
it  by  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  is  stated  clearly  and  positively 
and  without  reserve.  He  is  not  an  intuitionalist ;  he  is  not  a  utili- 
tarian, but  he  endeavors  to  adjust  the  strife  between  the  two,  by  a 
psychological  analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  man  attains  to 
the  discernment  of  moral  relations  and  the  experience  of  the  ap- 
propriate emotions.  We  advise  all  students  of  ethics  to  procure 
and  study  his  excellent  volumes. 

Db.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Mechanism  ik  Mind  and 
MoBAXJs  f  treats  of  a  subject  that  is  very  largely  occupying  the 
attention  of  physiological  psychologists  and  will  not  soon  cea^e 
to  be  discussed.  The  subject  is  the  apparently  mechanical  and 
automatic  processes  of  thought  of  which  all  men  are  conscious, 
and  the  suggestion  that  inasmuch  as  these  appear  to  be  mechani- 
cal in  their  workings,  they  may  be  dependent  on  the  varying 
conditions  and  changes  of  the  brain.  The  Doctor  has  certainly 
gathered  together  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  facts, 
as  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.  He  has  presented  these  in 
striking  groups  and  contrasts,  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
Tivacity  and  humor.  He  has  made  a  "telling"  argument  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  brain  is  the  material  which  acts  in 
every  one  of  these  thought  combinations,  and  which  "  fixes  "  their 
results  for  future  use  and  recall  in  its  own  substance.  But  once 
and  again  as  he  is  nearing  the  goal  toward  which  he  is  inevitably 

*  On  the  PhUoaophyofEOUca.  An  analytical  Essay.  By  SmOK  S.  Laurh.  Edin- 
burgh:  Edmonston  &  Douglass.     1866. 

*  NbkB  ExpoaUory  and  OriHeal  on  certain  British  Theories  of  Morale.  By  Simon  S. 
Lauiub,  A.M.     Edinburgh :  Edmonoton  &  Douglass.     1866. 

f  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morale.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University,  June  29,  1870,  with  notes  and  after- 
thoughts.   By  Olivsb  Wbndkll  Holmbs.    Boston.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1871. 
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tending,  he  stops,  recoils,  turns  his  head  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  seeks  to  show  that  thought  force,  cannot  in  qucdity  be  the 
correlation  of  brain  nutriment  and  brain  activity,  though  in 
quantity  it  might  be,  provided  its  quantity  could  be  measured. 

In  respect  to  morals  he  is  stiff  and  pronounced  for  the  otherness 
and  autonomy  of  the  will,  against  necessitarians  of  all  classes,  and 
not  the  least  against  those  of  the  old  Calvinistic  school,  at  the 
very  thought  of  whom  he  is  automatically  and  energetically 
moved  to  irrepressible  displeasure.  But  the  upshot  of  his  dis- 
cussion, in  spite  of  its  inconsistencies,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
them,  is  decidedly  spiritualistic  and  ethical  As  a  contribution  of 
material  for  the  elucidation  of  the  great  problem  of  mechanism 
in  thought  and  feeling,  it  is  of  no  little  value  and  will  stimulate  to 
further  investigations.  The  question  is  one  of  pure  science,  from 
which,  as  he  truly  says,  no  lover  of  truth  should  shrink  or  before 
which  he  should  fear. 

HISTOBICAX   AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

CuRTics'  History  op  Greece,^    Vol.  L — ^Though  readers  of 
English  have  already,  in  the  noble  work  of  Grote,  the  best  history 
of  Greece  ever  written,  we  can  yet  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
new  history  translated  from  the  German.     Many  persons  who 
would  shrink  from  attacking  the  twelve  volumes  of  Grote,  will  not 
be  afraid  to  venture  upon  the  four  or  five,  of  which  the  first  is  now 
before  us.     The  long  discussions  in  which  Grote  criticises  his 
authorities,  and  shows  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  evidence  that 
supports  his  conclusions,  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  classical 
scholar  and  to  the  student  of  history :  to  the  general  reader,  they 
often  break  in  unpleasantly  on  the  course  of  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion.    In  this  new  work  he  will  find  little  of  that  sort  to  complain 
of.     The  book,  indeed,  goes  to  an  opposite  extreme,  in  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  notes ;  some  of  which,  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
the  history  and  point  out  what  is  peculiar  in  the  author's  treat- 
ment, would  have  been  of  service  for  all  readers.     The  Germans 
have  published  selections  from  Grote's  history,  containing  those 
parts  which  have  the  most  of  general  interest     A  similar  book  for 
English  readers  would  be  found,  we  believe,  widely  acceptable 

*  The  History  of  Greece,  By  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Cusnua  TraDsIated  bj 
AdolphuB  William  Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Oambridge ;  Profee- 
8or  of  History  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Vol  I.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  k  Company,  654  Broadway.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  509. 
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and  advantageous.  But  there  would  still  be  room  for  a  work  like 
this  of  Cartius,  written  with  signal  ability  and  fairness,  presenting 
different  views  on  many  points  from  those  of  Grote,  and  embody- 
ing results  of  more  recent  researches. 

The  difference  which  shows  itself  most  strikingly  in  this  volume 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  mythic  stories,  current  and  ac- 
cepted among  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to  the  primitive  times  of  their 
people.  These  stories  Grote  gives  just  as  the  Greeks  held  them, 
believing  it  to  be  generally  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  all  help 
from  contemporary  records,  to  distinguish  what  is  true  in  them 
from  what  is  false.  Cnrtius  does  not  give  the  myths  themselves, 
but  holds  that  in  many  cases  we  can  recognize  historic  facts  as  ly- 
ing at  the  foundation  of  them,  the  existence  of  the  myth  being 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  the  fact 
Hence  he  is  much  fuller  and  more  explicit  than  Grote  in 
reference  to  the  primitive  positions  and  relations  of  the  Greek 
tribes,  and  the  early  movements  and  changes  of  population.  Yet 
the  most  marked  peculiarity  in  his  treatment  of  these  subjects — 
his  theory  of  an  Ionian  people  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
for  many  centuries  before  the  migration  which  took  place  from 
Attica  about  1000  B.  C. — is  without  support  from  Greek  tradition, 
and  is  far  from  being  generally  accepted  by  students  of  Greek 
antiquity.  * 

The  translation  by  Professor  Ward,  though  tolerably  correct,  is 
somewhat  stiff  and  awkward :  it  does  little  justice  to  the  graceful 
and  attractive  style  of  the  German  original. 

Manual  of  Oriental  History.* — It  is  impossible  within  the 
short  space  of  a  book  notice,  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
this  latest  hand-book  of  Oriental  History. 

M.  Lenormant  was  co-professor  of  History  with  M.  Guizot  in 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France  when  M.  Guizot  was  Minister  of 
State  to  Louis  Phillippe.  The  labors  of  the  Chair  of  History 
were  divided  in  the  usual  way,  M.  Lenormant  doing  the  lecturing, 
and  M.  Guizot  giving  the  sanction  of  his  brilliant  name  to  the 
emanations  from  the  chair. 

*  Tke  StudeiWa  Marmal  of  Oriental  Ewtary,  A  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  East  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  Median  wars,  fiy  Fbanoois  Lekormakt,  Sub- 
librerian  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  and  E.  Chbyallier,  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Sodetyf  London.  Vol  I,  comprising  the  History  of  the  Israelites, 
Bgjrptiaos,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  Vol  II,  Modes  and  Persians,  Phoenicians 
and  Arabiaos.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.     12mo.     1871. 
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^rhis  hand-book  of  Lenonuant  was  written  originally  in  French, 
and  translated  into  Oerman,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind,  so 
late,  and  of  such  authority  in  that  language.  It  was  then  enlarged 
and  re-written  by  the  author  in  English,  for  the  English-spealdng 
people,  with  the  addition  of  some  notes  and  observations,  by 
certain  of  the  best  authorities  reyolving  about  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  the  last  voice  of  the  latest  orientalism.  No  other  such  book 
exists  in  the  English  languaga  The  main  writer,  M.  Lenormant, 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  expert  upon  the  Cuneiform, 
Egyptian,  Phcsnician,  and  Aryan  civilizations.  We  do  not  always 
agree  with  him,  and  sometimes  differ  very  widely,  still  he  is  an 
original  authority  upon  many  points,  and  to  be  very  gravely  con- 
sidered upon  all. 

The  successive  steps  orientalism  has  made  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  are  here  presented  in  a  single  view — India  and  China 
excepted — and  excepted  on  special  grounds.  ^  All  that  is  new  in 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  all  that  is  known  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  the  pre- 
historic man,  is  grouped  before  the  eye  in  a  single,  extended, 
picture.  Not  to  have  read  Lenormant  is  not  to  know  how  orien- 
talists of  to-day  look  at  the  world.  It  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
latest  and  magnificent  discoveries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Louvre.     It  is  simply  to  be  behind  the  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  ^ecify  the  classes  or  professions  who  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  book.  Preeminently  clergymen  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  it.  We  would  say  to  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
if  you  can  purchase  but  one  book  during  the  ensuing  year,  let  it 
be  this  book  by  all  means.  It  discusses  questions  within  the 
scope  of  the  profession  which  the  age  demands  should  be  met,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  altogether  ignored.  We  do  not  promise  there 
shall  be  no  alarm  at  some  of  these,  but  we  will  say,  that  if  they 
are  met  in  the  spirit  of  candid  inquiry  the  alarm  will  gradnaily 
disappear. 

The  nub  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  pre-historic  man,  with  the 
primary  division  of  the  races,  in  the  light  of  questions  of  modern 
science,  and  under  heretofore  received  chronology.  We  surmise 
that  some  of  these  points  are  found  to  be  hard  of  digestion  by 
the  present  Board  of  Bible  revisionists  now  sitting  in  London. 

Whatever  conclusions  may  finally  be  reached,  these  points  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  extended  inquiry  and  controversy.  Who- 
ever possesses  himself  of  this  book  and  of  its  contents  will  be 
fully  armed,  and  will  have  the  certainty  that  his  adversary  has 
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no  advantage  in  point  of  knowledge.  Without  this  knowledge, 
he  will  be  outside  of  the  arena  of  the  questions  of  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Db  Schweinitz's  Life  and  Times  of  Zeisbebgeb*  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  most  interesting  of  missionary  biographies. 
Aside  from  its  missionary  interest,  it  is  an  important  contribution 
to  colonial  history.  Zeisberger  labored  sixty-two  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  from 
1735  to  1808.  In  zeal,  boldness,  tact,  and  perseverance  he  equal- 
led the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  while  in  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached,  and  the  practical  Christianity  which  he 
exemplified,  he  was  immeasurably  their  superior.  The  volume 
which  recounts  his  life  and  times,  abounds  in  details  concerning 
matters  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  those  best 
informed  in  missionary  and  in  general  history,  and  deserves  a  far 
wider  circulation  than  we  fear  it  will  receive.  It  contains  materi- 
als for  many  instructive  lectures  for  the  missionary  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  gives  us  attractive  pictures  of  the  Moravian  missionary 
spirit  For  romantic  and  exciting  narrations  it  equals  if  it  does 
not  surpass  the  thrilling  recitals  of  Parkman. 

miscellaneous. 

MttLLSB's  Chips  from  a  Obrman  Workshop.*  Vol.  III. — 
This  volume  is  hardly  so  well  entitled  to  the  name  it  bears  as  were 
the  two  which  preceded  it.  What  we  have  here  is  not  so  much 
chips  struck  off  from  the  material  which  the  author  had  to  shape 
for  his  scientific  structures,  as  twigs  and  flowers  which  he  has 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  pleasure-rambles.  In  other  words, 
the  papers  here  collected  have  for  the  most  part  little  relation  to 
those  philological  labors  which  have  given  Mllller  his  reputation 
and  influence.  They  are  literary  and  critical  essays  of  a  quite 
miscellaneous  character.  Most  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing thrown  oflT  easily,  if  not  hastily ;  and  in  the  case  of  several  (as 
the  "speech  at  a  Shakespeare  festival,"  the  "Journal  des  Savants 

*  The  lA/e  and  Thnea  of  David  Zeiaherger,  the  Western  pioneer  and  apostle  of 
the  Indiana.  By  Bdmund  dm  Schweikitz.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 
1870. 

f  Chips  from  a  Cferman  Workshop.  By  F.  Max  ACOllbb,  M.A.,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Volume  III.  Essays  on  Literature,  Biography,  and 
Antiqnitiea    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and  (Company.     1871.   12mo,  pp.  492. 
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and  Journal  de  Tr6vouz''),  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  that  the 
author  should  have  cared  to  include  them  in  a  permanent  collection. 
In  general  they  show  that  imperfect  sense  of  form,  that  lack  of 
order  and  symmetry,  which  we  have  before  pointed  out  as  charac- 
teristic of  their  author.  To  make  an  essay  thoroughly  good,  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  should  contain  a  few  bright  thoughts  or  some 
bits  of  interesting  information.  It  must  present  a  picture  of  its 
subject, — a  miniature,  perhaps, — but  with  such  selection  of  details, 
such  grouping  and  shading,  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  and  effec- 
tive whole.  The  essays  in  this  volume,  if  tried  by  such  a  stan- 
dard, or  if  compared  with  the  works  of  great  essayists,  like 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Lowell,  will  be  found  to  deserve  no  very 
high  position.  The  one  which  we  have  enjoyed  most  is  that  on 
the  poet  Wilhelm  Mdller,  who  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  :  it  is  a  glowing,  yet  modest  and  proper  tribute  to  a  father 
whom  his  more  famous  son  can  scarcely  remember,  but  of  whose 
worth  he  is  justly  proud.  Among  the  better  articles  is  the  one  on 
German  Literature,  and  the  one  on  Schiller,  who,  if  not  the 
greatest  name  in  that  literature,  has  certainly  the  deepest  hold  on 
the  feelings  of  mankind.  In  the  three  papers  on  Cornwall  the 
reader  will  find  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  matter.  The  closing 
article,  on  Bunsen,  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  its  subject,  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  noble  character,  without  exaggerating  the  value  of  his 
contributions  to  science.  The  appended  letters  of  Bunsen  to 
Mtlller  occupy  a  large  space,  and  contain  much  that  is  interesting ; 
but  they  would  have  found  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  their  writer.  That  Mtlller  should  have  withheld  them 
from  that  work,  seems  scarcely  just  to  the  memory  of  his  friend) 
in  whose  interest  one  could  wish  that  the  biography  to  which  men 
will  naturally  look  for  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character,  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  adequate  and  complete. 

Recovery  op  Jerusalem.* — The  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund," 
in  London,  has  already  brought  forth  good  fruit,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  expected.  In  every  respect,  the  work 
which  the  Committee  in  charge  of  that  Fund  are  prosecuting  is 
more  successful  than  any  save  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ex- 

*  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  A  NarraUve  of  Exploration  and  DUcovery  in  fhe 
Gity  and  (he  Holy  Land  By  Capt  Wilsok,  R.E.,  Oapt  Warrbk,  R.E.,  eta,  etc. 
With  aa  Introduction  by  Arthur  Pbnrhtn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Edited  by  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Bzplor»- 
tionFund.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.     1871.    8to,  pp.  435. 
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pected  it  to  be.  Remembering  how  difficult  it  is,  nnder  the  exist- 
ing government,  to  explore  even  the  surface  of  Palestine,  and  how 
much  more  difficult  to  explore  by  excavations,  we  cannot  but  honor 
the  liberality  which  provided  the  Fund,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  has  been  administered. 

Heretofore,  the  publications  of  the  Committee,  in  the  form  of 
^*  Quarterly  Statements,'^  have  not  come  within  the  reach  of  Ameri- 
can readers  generally.  But  the  volume  which  has  been  republished 
by  Appleton  &»  Co.  does  something  toward  ^'  summing  up  and 
popalarizing  the  main  results  obtained;"  and  though  not  perfectly 
sacceasful  either  in  the  ^'summing  up"  or  in  the  ^^popularizing,"  it 
makes  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  progress  of  it  intelligible 
on  oar  side  of  the  ocean.  It  exhibits  the  work — the  new  crusade 
for  "the  recovery  of  Jerusalem" — not  indeed  so  clearly  as  if  the 
materials  had  been  more  care^Uy  digested  and  edited,  but  with  a 
degree  of  vividness  which  excites  and  rewards  attention. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts  very  unequal  in  more  respects 
than  one.  Part  I,  relating  to  Jerusalem,  is  more  than  half  the 
volume,  being  260  pages  out  of  436.  First  we  have  a  report,  con- 
cise and  admirably  clear,  from  Capt.  Wilson,  R.K,  who,  on  an 
application  from  the  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1864, 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  small  party  of  Royal  Engineers,  to  make 
an  accurate  survey  for  an  improved  supply  of  water  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  in  the  multitude  of  her  charities, 
ha>'ing  given  £500  for  that  purpose.  Then  follows  a  detailed 
account  of  excavations  by  Capt.  Warren,  R.  E.,  begun  in  1867, 
and  not  yet  completed.  No  reader  can  fail  to  admire  the  skill,  the 
cheerful  courage,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  that  officer  and 
his  one  assistant  engineer.  Corporal  Birtles,f  prosecuted  the  ardu- 
ous enterprise,  overcoming  the  superstitious  and  pig-headed  re- 
luctance of  Turkish  officials,  conciliating  the  prejudices  and  man- 
^&^%  the  fears  of  Moslem  proprietors,  and  getting  an  unexpected 
amount  of  work  out  of  Fellahin  laborers  alike  ignorant  and  lazy. 
But  it  is  all  the  while  difficult  not  to  think  how  much  more  intelli- 
gible the  story  would  be  if  instead  of  hastily  written  letters  loosely 
tacked  together,  we  had  a  deliberate  report  from  Capt.  Warren  of 
what  he  has  done  at  Jerusalem  and  what  his  explorations  have 
discovered. 

f  The  party  induded  also  a  photographer,  and  another  engineer  who  was  sent 
to  oomplete  acme  details  of  Capt  Wilson's  surrey. 
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Yet,  imperfect  as  these  explorations  are,  and  imperfectly  as  the 
discoveries  are  summed  up  and  popnlarixed,  the  reader  gets  not 
only  an  indefinite  impression  that  ancient  Jerosalem  was  a  city  of 
magnificent  architecture,  and  that  massive  mins  of  its  grandeur 
lie  buried  &r  beneath  the  present  surface,  but  also  some  very 
important  particulars  of  information.  The  huge  stones  of  what 
has  been  called  Robinson's  Arch — that  fiunous  bridge  over  the 
Tyropeon  yalley — ^have  been  found  reposing  on  a  pavement  more 
than  forty  feet  below  the  spring  of  the  arch  as  observed  and  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Robinson — ^just  where  they  fell  when  the  old  city  was 
destroyed  by  Titus.  Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  more 
exact  identification  of  the  spot  where  the  temple  stood.  The  stu- 
pendous height  of  the  temple  wall  above  the  vaUey  of  Kedron  (as 
reported  by  Josephus)  has  been  verified.  Some  additional  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  folly  of  believing  that  the  so-called 
*'  sacred  places  "  covered  by  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  "— 
the  pretended  places  of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  of  his  burial — ^were 
not  included  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  Enough  has 
been  discovered  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  larger  discoveries 
will  reward  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

Part  n,  entitled  ^^  The  Holy  Land,"  includes  seven  contributions 
from  as  many  authors, — "  The  Sea  of  Galilee,"  by  Capt.  Wilson,— 
*^  The  Architectural  Remains  of  Palestine,"  by  R.  Phen6  Spiers, 
Esq., — "  The  Hauran,"  by  a  French  traveler,  the  Count  De  Vogii^ 
—"The  Survey  of  Palestme,"  by  Lieut  Anderson,  RK,— "On 
the  Pottery  and  Olass  found  in  the  Excavations,"  by  Rev.  Merille 
J.  Chester, — "The  Moabite  Stone,"  apparently  by  the  editor  of 
the  volume, — and  "  Sinai,"  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland.  We  can  give 
to  these  contributions  unqualified  commendation. 

One  passage  in  Capt  Wilson's  account  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 

its  shores  is  of  itself  worth  the  cost  of  a  {nlgrimage  to  Palestine. 

He  identifies  Tel  Hum  (indisputably,  we  think)  as  the  site  of  Ca- 

pemauuL    The  most  conspicuous  ruin  there  has  been  named  the 

"  White  Synagogue ;"  and  he,  having  brought  with  him  a  party 

of  Arab  laborers,  set  them  at  work  to  clear  out  a  portion  of  the 

interior  so  that,  by  tracing  the  walls,  he  could  make  a  plan  of  the 

original  building.    We  will  not  describe  the  tedious  process  of 

digging  without  tools,  but  hasten  to  the  result. 

*'  The  Synagogue,  built  entirely  of  white  limestone,  must  onoe  have  been  a  oon> 
spicuous  object,  standing  out  from  the  darlc  basaltic  background ;  it  is  now  oearlr 
level  with  the  surface,  and  its  capitals  and  columns  have  been  for  the  moat  pait 
carried  away  or  turned  into  lime.    The  original  buUding  is  seventy-four  feet  um 
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inches  long  by  flffy-siz  feet  nine  inches  wide ;  it  is  built  north  and  south,  and  at  the 
soattiem  end  has  three  entrances.  In  the  interior  we  found  many  of  the  pedestals 
of  the  <vJiiinTi«  in  their  original  positions,  and  several  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order  boned  in  the  rabbiflh."  *  *  *  "It  may  be  anked  what  reason  there  is  for 
belieTing  the  original  building  to  hare  been  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  not  a  temple 
or  cfanrch.  Seen  alone  there  mi^ht  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  its  character,  but, 
oompaied  with  the  number  of  ruins  of  the  same  character  which  have  lately  been 
broD^t  to  notice  in  Qalflee,  there  can  be  none.  Two  of  these  buildings  have  in- 
Nriptiona  in  Hebrew  over  their  main  entrances;  one  in  connection  with  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  tiie  other  with  figures  of  the  paschal  lamb;  and  all  without 
ezoeptioQ  are  constructed  after  a  fixed  plan,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
anjdinrdi,  temple,  or  mosque,  in  Palestine.**  *  *  *  "IfTel  Hum  be  Capernaum, 
tids  is  without  a  doubt  the  synagogue  built  by  the  Roman  oentuiicQ  (Luke  m  4,  6), 
and  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  on  earth.  It  was  in  this  building  that  our  Lord 
gave  that  well-known  discourse  in  John  vi,  and  it  was  not  without  a  strange  feeling 
that  on  turning  oyer  a  large  block  we  found  the  pot  of  manna  engraved  on  its  face, 
and  remembered  the  words,  *I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Tour  fathers  did  eat  manna 
in  the  wilderness  and  are  dead.*  **    pp.  268,  269. 

Presbyterian  Reunion.* — ^This  is  a  handsome  volume  with 
good  type  and  illustrations,  commemorative  of  the  act  of  reunion 
of  two  long  separated  bodies,  who  find  out  that  after  all  they 
really  esteem  and  love  each  other,  and  that  it  is  better  to  live 
together  harmoniously  than  in  unchristian  hostility.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  reunited  and  powerful  denomination  of  Christians 
may  now  devote  themselves  with  renewed  energy  to  the  works  of 
benevolence  that  lie  before  them  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
lands.  The  book  is  a  compilation  of  historical  sketches,  biograph- 
ical notices,  accounts  of  the  assemblies  of  1869,  and  the  acts  of 
Tennion  and  reconstruction,  and  an  essay  upon  The  Future  Church, 
with  historical  documents  and  appendices.  These  are  papers  drawn 
apby  different  well-known  Presbyterian  clergymen,  not  in  an  erudite 
bat  in  a  plain  and  popular  style.  It  is  stated  among  other  things 
that  ^'  the  Old  School  Church  consented  to  reunion — ^in  the  end 
gladly  and  warmly  consented — ^because  authoritatively  assured 
that  the  New  School  Church  was  as  orthodox  as  the  Old."  One 
of  the  writers,  Dr.  6.  S.  Plumley,  thus  expresses  himself— and  we 
see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  view,  being  in  favor  of  every- 
thbg  that  tends  to  real  Christian  union : — ''  The  reconstruction 
will  add  to  the  power  of  the  church  as  an  instrument  for  doing 
good,  it  will  prune  her  administration  from  everything  not  ap- 
proved by  experience,  it  will  enable  her  to  adapt  her  plans  to  the 


*  PreO^ykrium  BBmkm,    A  memorial  volume,  1837-1871.  New  York:  DeWitt, 
C.  Lent  A  Company,  461  Broome  8t    1870. 
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demands  of  the  present  and  the  futare,  and  more  fully  equip  her 
to  the  mighty  work  to  which  her  God  now  calls  her." 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrink,*  by  a  pseadonymous  author,  is 
an  attractive  but  mischievous  book,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
mischievous  which  has  of  late  fallen  in  our  way,  to  a  certain  class 
of  intellectual  and  moral  weaklings  who  call  themselves  seekers 
after  truth ;  who  are  ever  learning  and  yet  have  neither  the  man. 
liness  to  seek  the  truth  with  spirit  nor  the  discernment  to  be  able 
to  find  it,  or  to  know  when  it  has  been  found.  For  earnest  and 
honest  enquirers  we  have  exhaustless  patience  and  never-failing 
sympathy,  but  for  self-ignorant  dilletanti  like  the  author  of  this 
volume,  we  have  neither  patience  nor  sympathy.  The  hero  of  this 
tale,  if  tale  it  may  be  called,  which  is  made  up  of  diary  and  letters, 
is  a  pilgrim  from  his  home  in  England  and  his  traditional  Christi- 
anity, who  leaves  that  home  because  he  dares  not  avow  the  diffi- 
culties which  hinder  him  from  retaining  the  Christian  faith  of  his 
childhood.  He  stops  at  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  crosses 
the  isthmus,  visits  San  Francisco,  makes  varied  experiences  at  the 
mines  and  among  the  miners,  then  sails  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
where  he  is  enchanted  with  the  innocent  sensuonsness  of  the  life 
which  these  islands  of  the  blest  render  possible,  till  like  another 
Ulysses  he  breaks  from  the  enchantment  and  removes  to  Sydney 
in  Australia,  where  he  finds  a  sphere  for  activity,  a  wife  for  his 
affections,  a  faith  for  his  doubting  intellect,  and  rest  for  his  sooL 
What  this  faith  is  may  best  be  described  in  his  own  words. 

'^  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence  we  mast  have  recoorse  to  anal- 
ogy. As  in  man  the  vegetative  and  animal  existence  precedes  the 
sentient,  so  must  the  physical  universe  ever  appear  to  us  to  precede 
the  spiritual.  We  cannot  think  of  the  universe  except  as  a  body 
containing  mind  and  evolving  thought.  If  not  made  out  of  the 
Divine  substance,  of  what  else  can  it  be  composed  ?  If  aught  else 
than  God  was  self-existent.  He  ceases  to  be  Ood.  All  that  is  not 
Pantheistic,  therefore,  is  Atheistic.  The  idea  of  God,  or  the  Divine 
Mind,  existing  prior  to  His  substance  is  as  impossible  to  us  as  that 
of  man  so  existing.  Wherefore  it  would  appear  that  the  only  way 
in  which  ^ God'  can  be  called  the  ^ Maker'  and  ruler  of  all  things 
18  that  in  which  man  is  often  described  as  forming  his  own  char- 
acter and  position.    In  other  words,  our  definition  of  nature  most 


*  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine;  or  poBsages  from  the  Ufa  and  eofretpendaift  «f 
Herbert  Ainriie,  B.A.,  late  a  student  of  the  Church  of  England.  Loodon:  Cha^ 
man  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sona    1871. 
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be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  tendency,  character,  and  power, 
in  short,  all  that  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Deity.'' 

^The  highest  teaching  of  our  age  is  not  to  be  found  in  sermons, 
for  Homanity  has  outlived  Dogma;  Faith  has  survived  Belief. 
By  a  cnrions,  yet  logical,  process,  the  most  practical  inteUect  in 
the  world,  that  of  Protestant  England,  has  unconsciously  adopted 
the  spirit  while  scoffing  at  the  letter  of  Mariolatry ;  and  her  novel- 
ists, prose  and  poet,  unite  to  exhibit  the  character  of  a  pure,  true, 
compassionate  woman  as  the  best  and  nearest  revelation  of  the 
Divine  in  nature ;  the  '  Mother  of  Ood '  in  man,  remaining  herself 
'ever  virgin,'  inasmuch  as  she  puts  his  good  before  her  own  de- 
sires." 

"In  Love  alone,  in  pure  and  unreserving  Love,  does  all  question- 
ing find  answer.  At  once  Tree  of  knowledge  and  Tree  of  life, 
fortunate  are  they  who  can  eat  thereof  without  trespass  and  with, 
out  penalty.  Believe  me,  my  friends,  those  only  who  feel — ^know. 
And,  where  Love  is,  there  is  no  Dogma." 

This  is  the  last  sentence  of  the  book.  Pantheism  is  the  shrine 
which  the  Pilgrim  has  reached  and  before  which  he  is  content  to 
worship. 

The  fascination  of  this  book  comes  from  the  descriptions  of 
nature  and  of  human  life  with  which  it  abounds,  and  from  the 
frankness  with  which  it  exposes  the  difficulties  in  believing,  which 
the  Pilgrim  encounters.  The  haziness  and  weakness  of  the  solu- 
tion of  these  doubts  which  he  is  content  to  accept,  ought  to  neu- 
tralize, but  we  fear  will  not,  the  other  attractions  of  this  bad,  sen- 
timental, and  yet  not  uninteresting  book. 

Pbofessob  Skeley's  Roman  Impbbialism,*  etc.,  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  critical  literature.  The  Lectures  and 
Essays  which  make  up  the  volume  are  all  characterized  by  fea- 
tures which  remind  us  of  Ecce  Homo.  The  broad  views  of  men 
and  of  institutions,  the  liberal  spirit,  the  elevated  moral  senti- 
ments, and  the  refined  and  cultivated  personality,  as  well  as  the 
positively  Christian  faith  which  in  their  harmonious  combination 
made  Ecce  Homo  so  attractive,  are  all  manifest  in  these  miscella- 
nies. The  subjects  of  these  Essays  are  very  diverse,  and  coyer  a 
wide  field,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  contents. 

^  Boman  ImperiaUamf  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J.  R.  SkelbTi  M.A., 
Profeisor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  (author  of  *'  Eoce 
Homa")    BosUm:  Roberts  Brothers.    1871. 
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Roman  Imperialism,  in  three  heads.  The  Oreat  Roman  Revolu- 
tion, The  proximate  cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  The 
Later  Empire;  Milton's  Political  Opinions;  Milton's  Poetry;  Ele. 
mentary  Principles  in  Art;  Liberal  Education  in  TJniyersities ; 
English  in  Schools;  The  Church  as  a  teacher  of  Morality;  The 
teaching  of  Politics,  An  Inaugural  •Lecture  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge. Of  this  sufficiently  diversified  collection  of  Essays,  the 
three  first  constitute  the  piice  de  resisitanee^  and  will  be  to  many 
readers  the  most  attractive,  despite  some  questionable  and  uncer- 
tain generalizations.  These  papers  contain  many  striking  sugges- 
tions and  elevated  truths.  The  period  of  which  they  treat  can 
never  be  treated  of  too  often,  for  every  thoughtful  and  well- 
instructed  mind  finds  suggestions  in  it  for  new  thoughts.  The  two 
Essays  on  Milton  are  as  interesting  as  any  in  the  volume,  and  treat 
of  the  politics  and  the  poetry  of  Milton  in  a  fresh  and  instructive 
manner.  Elementary  Principles  of  Art  gathers  valuable  froit  from 
an  often  gleaned  field.  The  Essay  on  Liberal  Education  in  TJniver 
sities  has  already  been  published  in  Farrar's  Essays,  and  is  con- 
fined to  matters  of  local  interest  in  England.  English  in  Schools 
is  an  Essay  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  contains  some  impor- 
tant suggestions  on  a  topic  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  New  and  the  Old  Education  will  find  in  it  food  for 
profitable  meditation.  The  Church  as  a  teacher  of  Morality,  is  less 
satisfactory  in  its  conclusions  than  it  is  interesting  in  its  treatment 
The  Teaching  of  Politics  has  a  double  interest,  that  derived  finom 
the  treatment  of  the  theme,  and  that  which  is  imparted  to  it  from 
being  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  author  from  the  chair  of  History 
which  he  promises  to  fill  so  brilliantly  and  with  so  satisfiactory  an 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  his  generation.  We  trust  Essays  of  so 
refined  and  instructive  a  character  will  not  fail  to  meet  vrith  the 
favor  which  their  merits  entitle  them.  Every  volume  like  this  is 
a  real  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  country. 

The  Ambbican  RspRrNTS  of  the  English  Quabtbues. — ^The 
North  British  Review  for  January,  republished  by  the  Leonard 
Scott  publishing  Company,  New  York,  is  discontinued  by  its  pub- 
lishers in  Edinburgh,  stopping  with  the  present  number.  The  re- 
publishers  in  New  York  have,  however,  made  arrangements  to 
supply  its  place  hereafter  with  The  Bbitibh  Quabtbblt. 
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CiviLiZATlOK  advances  around  the  world  in  obedience  to  both 
physical  and  moral  laws.  Climate,  soil,  fiiel,  minerals,  location, 
highways,  are  fectors  of  its  progress.  Also  liberty,  law,  virtue, 
peace,  good  order,  justice,  education,  religion,  decree  its  direc- 
tion and  momentum.  Polished  Greek,  conquering  Boman, 
disdaining  the  outside  peoples  as  barbarian,  cannot  hold  it  to 
the  shores  of  a  single  sea :  it  sweeps  out  in  its  beneficent  career 
to  the  lands  which  they  deemed  wild,  fierce,  and  inhospitable, 
while  their  own  territories  retrograde  toward  night  and  discord 
Germany,  Gaul,  Britain,  unknown  when  the  pyramids  rose,  the 
great  northwest  of  older  history,  have  for  ages  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  world,  first  in  learning,  refinement,  commerce,  law, 
power,  and  beneficence.  They  had  a  basis  of  development  in 
their  healthful  climate,  productive  soil,  abundant  mines,  natural 
highways,  maritime  position ;  in  their  toughness  of  muscle  and 
stoutness  of  mind ;  in  their  adaptedness  to  law  and  virtue  and 
the  highest  and  finest  traits  of  civilization.  And  they  came 
forward,  as  if  impelled  by  irresistible  forces,  to  the  fix)nt  rank 
of  nations. 

We  look  out  to-day  over  a  domain  where  German  and  Gaul 
and  Briton,  no  longer  in  national  hereditary  rivalry,  but  in  gen- 
erous friendly  emulation,  are  laying  the  foundations  of  another 
northwestern  civilization,  on  a  territory  larger  than  that  which 
they  have  covered  with  their  triple  memorials,  with  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  their  old  lands,  with  scenery  and  soil  and 
mineral  wealth  and  great  water  courses  and  forests  not  inferior 
to  those  which  stimulated  their  ancestry,  also  fronting  on  a  wes- 
tern ocean,  whose  Occident  is  not  a  continent  of  barbarism,  but 
a  realm  of  ancient  empires  teeming  with  population  and  full  of 
production  and  of  wealth ;  and  backed  by  the  people  of  our 
older  States  with  capital  and  experience  and  stimulus  and  all 
good  wishes.  The  beginnings  here  are  not  of  rudeness  and 
ignorance  and  paganism:  they  are  the  ripest  product  of  our 
society,  government,  and  Christianity.  Our  New  Northwest  is 
to  start  where  the  old  northwest  ends.  The  pioneers  of  this 
civilization  are  the  graduates  of  that  The  engineers  who  push 
into  these  prairies  and  rocky  gorges  have  come  out  of  universi- 
ties enriched  with  the  treasures  of  a  thousand  year&  The  set- 
tlers on  these  lands  are  from  homesteads  on  the  Rhine,  the 
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Seine,  the  Thames,  the  Connecticut,  and  the  Hudson*  Our 
financiers  have  borne  the  burdens  of  nations,  have  kept  navies 
afloat  and  armies  afield  through  gigantic  and  protracted  war. 
Schools,  beautiful  homes,  and  chinches,  with  buildings  of  law 
and  science  and  trade,  are  to  rise  where  the  stakes  of  the  ex- 
plorer are  driven  and  while  they  are  driven*  Here  is  to  be  one 
of  the  world's  great  highways,  on  which  the  products  of  vast 
and  wealthy  realms,  in  friendly  commerce,  are  to  be  borne,  and 
which  is  to  open  to  settlement  and  civilization  a  whole  region 
with  its  extraordinary  capacities  and  its  manifold  relation& 

The  Opening  of  the  New  Northwest  is  our  present  theme. 
We  have  once  before,  in  this  Quarterly,  directed  attention  to 
this  region,*  to  its  capabilities  and  its  climate  and  its  impor- 
tance as  offering  the  most  feasible  route  for  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacifia  At  that  time  we  ventured  the  suggestion  that  "  our 
next  election,  seating  in  the  chair  of  Washington  a  man  of 
broad  patriotism  and  securing  legislative  bodies  which  will  hold 
to  the  nationality  of  fireedom,  will  date  a  new  era  for  our  North- 
west." But  prophetic  vision  alone  could  have  foreseen  the 
marvelous  events  which  have  since  transpired.  The  nation  has 
been  in  mortal  struggle  for  its  Ufa  The  system  which  hin- 
dered our  true  development  has  gone  down  in  fire  and  blood 
and  among  hecatombs  of  the  dead.  Freedom  has  survived,  but 
by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  its 
friend&  Yet  even  the  war  did  not  wholly  divert  attention  fix)m 
the  need  of  direct  and  swift  communication  between  the  older 
and  the  Pacific  States.  The  war  was  for  the  union  of  all  the 
States,  North  and  South  and  West  And  therefore  in  the  very 
midst  of  it,  while  the  Treasury  was  yielding  $2,000,000  a  day  to 
maintain  our  armies,  in  1862,  the  public  credit,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, was  loaned  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000,  beside  an  im- 
mense land  grant,  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Railroad. 
And  it  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  the  great  Bankers  who 
were  the  able  financial  agents  of  the  government,  whose  nego- 
tiations were  as  important  for  our  success  as  was  wisdom  in  the 
cabinet  or  courage  in  the  field,  are  now  the  financial  agents  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.     Experience,  enthusi- 

*  New  EngUmder,  Yd  XVII,  Art  VII,  The  New  Northwest,  Nor.  1869,  p.  995. 
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asm,  the  unconquerable  purpose  to  succeed  will  undoubtedly 
open  the  magnificent  areas  west  of  Lake  Superior  to  habitation, 
prolific  production,  and  trade. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  keep  back  this  interesting 
region  from  observation  and  occupation.  In  the  first  place, 
ignorance  of  its  climatic  character  has  secured  this  result  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  temperature  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
the  continent  and  of  the  settlements  adjacent  to  it  should  have 
been  imputed  to  all  the  continental  area  on  the  same  lines  of 
latitude.  Accordingly  the  climate  of  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
Montreal  has  been  projected  inland,  even  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Coast  And  it  has  been  supposed  that 
winters  of  equal  severity,  with  the  same  snow-&ll  and  ice,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Frazer  and  the  shores  of 
Vancouver.  Settlement  would  therefore  be  diverted  from  a 
territory  frowning  with  &osty  rigors  to  climes  more  hospitable 
and  alluring.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  widely  this 
conclusion  varies  &om  the  fact 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Charles  the  Second  chartered  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  giving  it  "  the  whole  and  entire  trade 
and  traffic ''  of  the  vast  r^on  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  covering 
fifty  degrees  of  longitude.     Over  all  this  imperial  domain,  the 
company  held  absolute  sway,  controlling  the  aboriginal  tribes 
with  a  shrewd  sagacity,  and  making  people,  climate,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  country  tributary  to  its  overshadowing,  gigantic 
monopoly.     It  carried  its  supplies  through  Hudson's  Straits  and 
Bay,  and  by  a  series  of  perilous  portages  to  its  interior  posts,  and 
by  the  same  forbidding  and  dangerous  route,  carried  back  its 
products  of  pelt  to  the  markets  of  the  world     The  policy  of  the 
company  was  to  exclude  all  other  parties,  not  only  from  en- 
trance into,  but  from  all  knowledge  of,  the  region  in  which  it 
was  advancing  its  productive  enterprises  and  amassing  its  im- 
perial fortunes.     So  for  centuries  its  daring  and  busy  hunters 
and  trappers  roved  over  the  mjrsterious  realms,  stretching  away 
from  Lake  Superior  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  cold 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.    To  all  others  they  were  known  only 
as  Rupert's  Land,  hunting  grounds  for  savage  and  semi-savage 
men. 
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From  time  to  time,  in  the  development  of  our  country,  as 
onraRailroad  system  has  pushed  the  wilderness  back,  there  has 
been  the  advocacy  of  a  route  to  the  Pacifia  Thirty -five  years 
^0,  Carver  uiged  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  people.  Twelve 
years  after  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Asa  Whitney,  a  committee 
of  Congress  reported  upon  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
Boad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  186S  l^y 
act  of  Congress  the  Government  detailed  an  engineer  corps  to 
explore  for  the  best  route;  this  service  was  continued  for 
several  years;  and  five  different  routes  were  proposed:  the 
Northern,  the  Southern,  and  three  intermediate.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  made  an  elaborate  report  to  Congress 
upon  these  results.  He  urged,  with  great  determination,  the 
adoption  of  the  Southern  route.  He  opposed  the  Northern  as 
impracticable.  He  &lsified  the  facts  which  thorough  explora- 
tions had  developed  concerning  this  route,  depreciated  all  its 
advantages,  forced  those  who  were  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  truth  to  change  the  text  of  their  reports,  and 
by  all  his  influence,  which  was  then  considerable,  sought  a 
verdict  for  the  road  which  would  aggrandize  his  own  section  of 
the  country  alone.  In  those  days,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Davis, 
the  South  was  the  government  In  days  which  soon  followed, 
under  the  lead  of  the  same  conspirator,  the  South  attempted 
government  by  itself  He  who  had  proved  false  in  official  re- 
ports to  Congress  was  false  to  his  office,  violated  his  solemn 
oath,  became  the  leader  of  rebellion,  invoked  wai*  upon  his 
coantry,  spoiled  not  only  his  Southern  road,  but  spoiled  whole 
States  and  made  his  own  name  accursed.  It  was  the  report  of 
Mr.  Davis  which  secured  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Mexico 
for  the  removal  of  her  boundary  southward,  for  the  track  of  his 
road.  War  changed  the  course  of  our  history  and  for  a  time 
retarded  the  development  of  this  great  region.  But  war  made 
the  nation  one  and  gave  fi-eedom  the  day.  The  opening  of  the 
New  Northwest  is  the  memorial  of  fi'eedom. 

The  causes  which  obscured  this  territory  have  passed  away. 
Its  delightful  climate,  its  productiveness,  its  mineral  wealth,  its 
position  on  one  of  the  world's  greatest  natural  highways, 
are  thoroughly  understood  and  are  attracting  capital  and  popu- 
lation thitherward-  It  is  likely  to  have  an  advancement  not 
inferior  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  our  most  prosperous  State& 
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The  extent  of  the  regioa  which  is  awaiting  this  opening  is 
vast,  and  is  surprising  to  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject 
particular  attention.  It  embraces  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and 
thirty  of  longitude^  It  includes  more  than  one  million  square 
miles.  Within  our  own  country  we  have  Minnesota  of  83,500 
square  miles,  Dakotah  230,000,  Montana  160,000,  Idaho 
100,000,  Washington  71,800,  Or^on  100,000.  On  our  northern 
frontier  are  the  British  provinces  of  Bainy  Lake,  Winnep^, 
Swan  River,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  flanked  by 
others  of  still  greater  area,  which  we  omit  in  this  survey.  Here 
is  a  region  as  large  as  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  with  its  territories,  exclusive  of  Alaska :  laiger  than  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe ;  laiger  than  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia, 
and  one  half  of  Spain  and  Portugal  together.  The  portion 
within  our  own  country  is  larger  than  twelve  States  like 
Illinois,  sixteen  like  New  York,  ninety-nine  like  Massachusetts. 
It  is  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west 

Along  this  line  let  us  suppose  that  there  were  ninety-nine 
States  like  Massachusetts,  filled  with  the  institutions  which 
exalt  that  model  Commonwealth,  flourishing  with  the  wealth 
and  energy  and  intelligence  which  characterize  its  people  and 
sending  abroad  ideas  and  charities  in  like  measure ;  or  that 
there  were  sixteen  States  like  New  York,  productive,  mechani- 
cal, commercial,  financial,  up  to  the  stature  of  the  Empire 
State;  or  twelve  like  Hlinois,  with  its  vast  agricultural 
resources,  its  growing  population  and  its  superlative  ambitions. 
Or,  including  an  area  over  the  British  frontier  equal  to  our  own, 
let  us  plant  here,  kingdoms  equal  to  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  one- 
half  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  power,  wealth,  learning  of 
those  great  nations.  In  this  way  we  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  r^ion  which  is  now  coming  forward  to 
occupation. 

Nor  is  this  magnificent  empire  grander  in  its  territorial  ex- 
tent than  it  is  in  its  capabilities  for  growth  and  for  sustaining 
population.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  become  all 
that  Massachusetts  is,  all  that  Prussia  is.  It  has  natural 
capacities  which  render  its  future  certainly  great :  and  it  has  a 
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position  whicli  insures  its  rapid  development  Population  will 
certainly  be  there.  Already  nearly  two  millions  of  people  have 
chosen  it  for  their  home — scattered  forerunners  of  the  great 
multitude  which  is  to  swarm  throughout  all  this  goodly  land* 
Development  is  to  come,  of  wealth  beyond  computation,  of  a 
mighty  commerce,  of  mechanical  forces,  of  agricultural  products. 
Already  Minnesota,  a  small  fraction  of  this  territory,  produces 
more  than  20,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  annually,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  was 
daring  the  last  year  more  than  20,000,000  dollars.  The  mills 
of  Puget  Sound  alone  produced  over  190,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
in  1870,  furnishing  freight  for  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
vessels,  which  sailed  for  ports  in  California,  South  America, 
Australia,  Japan,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  Europe.  This 
great  production  is  but  the  merest  beginning ;  the  seed-grain  of 
unbounded  stores  yet  to  be  furnished  to  the  world. 

These  capabilities  we  may  consider  more  in  detail  Climate 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  that  aggregate  result 
which  we  denominate  national  wealth.  The  climate  of  the 
New  Northwest  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
powerful  nations  of  the  old  world.  The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  to  run  between  the  latitudes  of  Venice  and  of  Paris. 
This  whole  region  is  a  reproduction  of  middle  and  western 
Europe:  The  thermal  lines  rise  as  high  here  as  there.  The 
seasons  on  these  vast  American  plains  are  duplicates  of  the 
seasons  of  Germany  and  France.  The  pastures  of  Holland  are 
represented  by  the  pastures  of  Saskatchewan.  The  gardens  of 
Belgium  and  France  will  be  mated  by  those  of  Washington  and 
Columbia.  "There  is  little  difference,"  remarks  Mr.  Blodget, 
"between  the  southwest  of  England  and  Vancouver's  Island," 
and  the  climate  of  the  latter,  he  observes,  "  is  peculiarly  soft, 
equable,  and  EnglishJ"  He  further  says,  "  Unimportant  as  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  is  in  comparison  with  this  seat  of 
empire  in  Europe  now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  climatological 
cause  of  difference^"  The  isothermal  lines  which  pass  through 
the  best  part  of  Europe  sweep  fiir  up  through  our  Northwest 
The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  favorable  in  the  com- 
parison for  this  area  of  our  continent  Even  the  winters  are 
comparatively  mild,  with  a  slighter  &11  of  snow  than  in  more 
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sonthem  latitudes  on  our  eastern  coast  We  quote,  passm, 
from  the  meteorological  journal  of  Sui^eon  Sattray,  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  kept  on  Vancouver  Island :  "  During  the  winter 
months,  fine  weather  accompanying  frost  is  by  no  means  un- 
common or  of  short  duration.  Bain  fell  on  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  days  of  the  year,  or  once  in  every  three  and  one- 
eleventh  days ;  most  heavily  and  frequently  during  the  winter 
months  from  October  to  February.  Snow  fell  on  twelve  days 
only  and  then  neither  heavily  nor  for  any  length  of  tima  The 
thermometer  fell  only  eleven  times  below  freezing  during  the 
year — a  good  indication  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter.  Our 
beautifril  and  protracted  summer  b^ins  with  May  and  ends 
with  September.  So  mild  is  the  temperature,  even  at  the  latter 
end  of  November,  that  wild  strawberries  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  bloom.  So  mUd  is  the  usual  winter  weather  of  this 
colony,  that  most  farmers  leave  their  stock  unhoused  and  at 
large  during  the  entire  season."  And  Mr.  Blodget  observes: 
"  For  the  extreme  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  this  accurate 
diagonal  extension  of  the  thermal  lines  acro63  the  areas  of 
latitude  and  longitude  is  very  striking.  The  buffalo  winter  on 
the  upper  Athabasca  at  least  as  safely  as  in  the  latitude  of  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the  spring  opens  at  nearly  the  same  time 
along  the  immense  line  of  plains  from  St  Paul  to  Mackenzie's 
Kiver."  All  the  testimony,  of  resident  witnesses,  and  of 
meteorological  tables,  confirms  the  assertion  of  one  most 
thoroughly  qualified  to  make  it,  "  that  an  area,  not  inferior  in 
size  to  the  whole  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
almost  wholly  unoccupied,  lies  west  of  the  98th  meridian  and 
above  the  48d  parallel,  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fullest 
occupation  by  cultivated  nations." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  climatic  con- 
dition. We  are  familiar  with  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic, 
which,  starting  in  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flows  independently  through  the  ocean  northeastwardly  bathing 
the  western  shores  and  islands  of  Europe  and  diffusing  a  genial 
warmth  on  the  coasts  of  that  continent  In  the  Pacific  is  a 
similar  thermal  current,  originating  in  the  hot  seas  of  the  equa- 
tor, which  washes  the  shores  of  Japan,  passes  across  the  ocean 
northeastwardly  and  bathes  our  whole  northwestern  coast,  bring- 
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ing  to  it  the  temperature  of  the  heated  zones  whence  it  starts. 
This  current  has  long  been  known  to  the  Japanese,  who  have 
named  it  Kuro-Siwo,  the  Black  Stream,  from  the  deep  color  of 
its  waters  as  compared  with  those  of  the  ocean  through  which 
it  runs.  Navigators  and  explorers  have  also  remarked  upon  it, 
and  it  has  been  observed  with  scientific  exactness  by  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  With  an  average  temperature  of  86®> 
it  bears  upon  its  genial  tide  the  equatorial  warmth,  plants  tro- 
pical vegetation  in  the  latitude  of  27^®,  and  sheds  its  mild  influ- 
ence upon  the  coasts  of  all  the  area  of  our  New  Northwest 

This  influence  would  be  confined  to  the  coast  were  it  not  for 
the  singular  fiict  that  the  mountain  ranges  as  they  approach  this 
area  decrease  in  altitude,  are  fairly  bn^ken  down,  so  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  which  are  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Road 
at  the  height  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  are  nowhere  on 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  therefore  offer  no  serious  barrier  to 
the  warm  breath  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  which  sweeps  over  their 
gentle  inclinations  and  raises  the  temperature  on  these  broad 
areas,  changing  the  climatic  condition  of  half  a  continent 

More  than  this :  while  on  the  continent  the  mountains  bend 
to  admit  the  warm  airs  that  are  borne  on  this  wonderful  oceanic 
current  firom  the  tropics,  at  the  north  is  lifted  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  across  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska  and  along  the  ocean,  as  a  mighty  barrier  to  keep 
back  the  influences  of  the  frozen  zone  and  to  protect  this  whole 
region  from  the  inflow  of  chiUing  waters  and  air  from  the  Arc- 
tic seas.  A  part  of  this  range  is  volcanic,  belching  forth  its 
fires  and  red-hot  lava  on  the  very  confines  of  polar  cold.  It  is 
a  natural  breakwater  against  which  the  icy  waves  dash  in  vain 
resistance,  while  below  it  are  warmth,  vegetation,  life. 

We  find  here  also  another  essential  factor  of  national  wealth 
in  the  productive  soiL  This  whole  region  may  be  characterized 
as  one  of  great  natural  fertility  and  capable  of  immense  pro- 
duction under  cultivation.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  covered  with 
nutritious  grasses  or  valuable  timber.  Over  all  these  vast  inte- 
rior plains  is  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  where  in  summer  and 
winter  they  are  supplied  with  unlimited  grazing ;  suggesting 
that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  civilization  shall  find  here  the  most 
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favorable  condition  of  development  It  is  the  great  wheat 
region  of  the  continent  The  production  of  this  staple  in  Min- 
nesota is  prophetic  of  a  vastly  wider  production  over  all  these 
areas  which  are  similar  in  climate  and  soil.  They  are  to  become 
the  granary  of  the  world.  "  With  one-fiftieth  part  of  her  lands 
under  cultivation,  Minnesota  alone  exported  grain  enough  in 
1870  to  load  twenty-five  hundred  trains  of  twenty  cars  eacL" 
Yet  the  whole  of  Minnesota  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  immense 
region  which  is  equally  productive  We  read  of  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Columbia,  and 
the  Walla  Walla.  The  governor  of  Montana  testifies  to  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Fifteen  and  twenty  bushels  are  considered 
ample  on  our  older  wheat-producing  lands.  Fruits,  as  apples, 
pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  and  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
thrive  on  this  soil.  If  the  size  of  timber  is  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  soil,  we  have  here  a  marvelous  fertility.  "  Forests 
of  fir  of  three  varieties,  of  cedar  of  two  varieties,  of  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  cypress,  ash,  curied  maple,  and  black  and  white  oak, 
envelop  Puget  Sound  and  cover  the  larger  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  surpassing  the  woods  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
size,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  timber.  The  firs  in  many 
localities  will  cut  120,000  feet  to  the  acre.  Trees  are  common 
whose  circumferences  range  fix)m  twenty  to  forty  feet  and  whose 
heights  vary  from  two  hundred  to  upward  of  three  hundred 
feet  The  wood  of  the  firs  and  cedars,  unequaled  for  lightness, 
straightness  of  cleavage,  and  resistance  of  moisture,  stronger 
than  oak  and  more  retentive  of  spikes  and  tree  nails,  will  sup- 
plant aU  other  timber  for  ship  building  on  both  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  Masts  and  spars  for  the  principal  nautical 
nations  are  supplied  from  these  magnificent  forests.  As  they 
fall,  the  soil  will  remain,  still  productive  and  ready  with  its 
rich  reward  for  the  husbandman. 

While  the  soil  is  so  prolific,  below  it  are  minerals  and  metals 
in  such  abundance  as  to  be  a  sufficient  source  of  wealth  to  any 
people.  Coal  abounds.  It  can  be  produced  for  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  those  of  inland  locomotion 
and  oceanic  navigation.  In  one  part  of  this  region  are  mines 
of  copper ;  in  another  mines  of  gold.  Iron,  silver,  lead,  plati- 
num, rock  salt,  are  also  found  in  rich  deposita     A  large  popu- 
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ktion  and  extensive  business  have  already  resulted  fix)ni  the 
existence  of  this  great  mineral  wealth. 

Bat  not  only  in  the  soil  and  below  it  are  there  these  elements 
and  securities  of  prosperity,  the  waters  also  are  populous  with 
an  unusual  supply  of  fish,  of  most  excellent  quality  and  in 
great  variety.  Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring,  abd  many  others, 
crowd  the  bays  and  streams  of  this  region.  They  afford  not 
only  excellent  subsistence  to  the  brain-workers  and  all  the 
toilers  of  these  parts,  but  they  will  become  more  and  more  a 
vast  article  of  export,  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  conditions  for  their  curing  exist  here  in  perfection,  so  that 
they  will  be  in  demand  as  they  are  in  extraordinary  supply. 

To  this  great  Northwestern  land  nature  has  been  lavish  in 
all  the  elements  and  subsidies  of  growth  and  prosperity.  It  is 
lacking  in  nothing.  It  is  prolific  in  prime  conditions.  It  has 
an  unsurpassed  climate.  It  has  a  rich  soil  It  has  mineral 
wealth  in  boundless  pro^ion.  It  has  superb  forests  and  shoals 
of  innumerable  fi;«L  Civilized  ipan  only  is  wanting  for  its 
development.  Let  a  roadway  be  built  across  this  territory  and 
civilization  will  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  and  a  cosmopoli- 
tan commerce  will  flourish  on  its  coasts. 

This  first  and  last  necessity  is.  found  in  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

The  charter  of  this  road  was  granted  by  Ciongress  in  1864, 
and  approved  on  the  2d  day  of  July  of  that  year  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  provides  for  a  continuous  railroad,  from  a  point  on 
Lake  Superior,  westerly  by  the  most  eligible  route,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  45th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, to  some  point  on  Puget  Sound,  with  a  branch,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  Portland,  in  Oregon.  It  grants,  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  25,600  acres  of  land  for  each 
mile  of  track  through  the  Territories,  and  12,800  acres  for  each 
mile  through  the  States  traversed.  The  aggregate  of  this  im- 
perial land  grant  amounts  to  more  than  50,000,000  acres,  an 
area  larger  than  all  New  England,  and  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  It  requires  the  building  of  a  first 
class  railroad,  in  every  respect,  including  its  rolling  stock,  with 
rails  of  the  best  quality,  manufactured  fix)m  American  iron. 
It  causes  a  survey  to  be  made,  by  the  Government,  of  the  lands 
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for  forty  miles  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  entire  line,  as  fiist 
as  may  be  required  by  the  construction  of  the  road ;  so  opening 
to  permanent  settlement  this  entire  attractive  and  productive 
domain. 

Unavoidable  hindrances  delayed  the  enterprise  until  a  late 
date,  when  it  was  entered  upon  with  such  sagacity,  amplitude 
of  means  and  energy  as  to  insure  its  completion  long  before  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress.  It  will  be  suggestive 
to  glance  at  this  route  and  at  some  of  the  results  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  finished  undertaking. 

Nature,  with  infallible  finger,  points  to  this  as  the  one  high- 
way across  the  continent  The  most  striking  feature  on  our 
map  is  the  belt  of  Lakes,  those  vast  inland  seas,  which  are  pro- 
jected half  way  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  path  of  commerce  and  trade ;  inviting  fleets 
from  every  part  of  Europe  and  from  the  hither  Atlantic  to  cany 
the  products  of  all  industry  into  the  heart  of  a  vast  and  popu- 
lous continent  This  new  Bailroad  starts  at  the  very  western 
outpush  of  all  the  Lakes,  at  the  point  where  Superior,  like  a 
wedge,  drives  farthest  into  the  continental  mass.  From  that 
point  it  proposes  to  continue  the  work  which  nature  has  so  mu- 
nificently constructed.  It  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the 
commerce  which  has  floated  so  far.  It  employs  the  wonderful 
system  of  Lakes  as  its  feeders  in  the  western  flow  of  conmiodities 
and  as  its  supplement  in  bearing  productions  eastward.  The 
Lakes  demand  the  Road.  The  Boad  will  crowd  the  Lakes  with 
a  vaster  commerce. 

Passing  inland,  we  come  to  a  most  peculiar  water-system. 
The  Mississippi,  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Missouri,  are  all  interlinked.  While  the 
Mississippi  runs  southward,  the  Red  River,  starting  at  the  same 
point,  runs  directly  northward,  for  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles,  a  navigable  stream,  into  Lake  Winnip^,  which  ex- 
tends northward,  a  vast  sea,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
further.  At  the  foot  of  this  Lake,  coming  in  at  right  angles 
from  the  West,  is  the  Assiniboin,  navigable  for  two  hundred 
miles ;  at  the  head  of  it,  flowing  for  seven  hundred  miles  from 
the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rushes  in  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  Saskatchewan,  also  navigable  in  its  whole  extent 
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The  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ciolumbia,  aud  the  Sas- 
katchewan nearly  interlock,  so  nearly  that  the  miners,  by  a 
ditch  which  they  have  dug,  carry  the  waters  of  one  tributary  of 
the  Missouri  across  to  the  Pacific  slope,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

On  this  side  of  the  mountains  we  have  a  system  of  navigable 
waters  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
bordered  by  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the  continent  and  by  per- 
ennial pastures.  On  the  other  side,  are  the  upper  and  lower 
Columbia,  and  the  Willamette,  draining  a  great  country  of  va- 
ried richness ;  and  coming  down  horn  the  North  into  the  Gulf  of 
Geoigia,  is  the  Frazer  River,  glittering  with  golden  sands. 

The  Northern  Road  meets  and  supplements  this  double  water- 
system,  providing  an  eastern  and  western  highway  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  for  the  products  brought  on  inland  lakes 
and  rivers,  fix>m  hunting  grounds  and  mines,  &om  farms  and 
manifold  manufactories  which  are  sure  to  flourish  on  these  great 
water  coursea  It  brings  into  connection  with  the  world's  com- 
merce these  streams  and  seas  which  have  known  only  the  canoe 
of  the  Indian  or  the  boat  of  the  trapper,  but  on  which  the 
steamer  is  now  plowing  its  victorious  way.  The  rivers  need 
the  Road.  The  Road  will  burden  the  rivers  with  the  craft  of 
commerce. 

Two  great  ranges  of  mountains  run  up  the  western  side  of 
this  continent:  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  are  the  more 
eastern,  and  a  range  nearer  the  Pacific,  called  in  California,  the 
Sierras,  but  further  North,  the  Cascades.  The  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  line  of  Road  found  its  greatest  difficulty  and  its 
greatest  triumph  in  crossing  these  formidable  interventions. 
On  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  road  rises  to  the  height  of  8042 
feet,  and  on  the  Sierras,  7062  feet  On  a  continuous  length 
of  450  miles,  that  road  runs  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  This  immense  elevation  is  one  of  peril  and  risk  continu- 
ally in  operation  as  it  was  one  of  difficulty  in  construction. 
On  the  Northern  route  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  these  re- 
spects. The  mountains  are  depressed  and  natural  passes  through 
them  offer  easier  grades  for  the  road.  The  highest  summit  to 
be  crossed,  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  4950  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  the  Cascades  are  crossed  nearly  at  the  sea-leveL 
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The  average  elevation  of  these  two  great  routes  is  still  more 
fevorable  to  the  Northern.  On  this  route  also  the  summits  are 
reached  by  such  gradual  ascents  that  the  working  power  of  the 
road  is  not  materially  interfered  with.  The  Report  of  the  en- 
gineer states,  that  '^  the  summit,  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
may  be  attained  without  employing  a  gradient  exceeding  fifty 
feet  to  the  mile,  with  a  moderate  cut"  This  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  was  required  for  the  Central  road. 

To  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this  easy  passage  of 
the  formidable  mountains  suggests  the  words  of  prophecy: 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  Q-od.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  together."  "  And 
I  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way,  and  my  highways  shall 
be  exalted.  Behold  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and,  lo,  these 
from  the  north  and  from  the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  of 
Sinim."* 

The  western  extremity  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
most  fortunate.  The  coasts  of  the  oceans  nowhere  afford  such 
a  group  of  harbors  as  are  offered  by  Puget  Sound.  It  lies  in- 
land one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  broad,  deep  arm  of  the  ocean, 
reaching  eastward  as  in  friendly  greeting  toward  the  Lakes. 
At  a  right  angle  to  the  Strait,  is  a  valley  seventy-five  miles 
wide,  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Cascade  range  of  moun- 
tains and  on  the  other  by  the  Olympian  range.  One  half  of 
the  width  of  this  beautiful  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Sound; 
the  other  is  covered  with  gigantic  forests  of  fir  and  cedar  which 
extend  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  snow-covered  sum- 
mits are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  waters.  The  Sound  has 
a  shore-line  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles,  which  encir- 
cles and  embraces  a  multitude  of  bays  and  beautiful  inlets  and 
secure  harbors,  safe  in  every  part  and  capacious  enough  for  the 
largest  merchantmen  and  men  of  war.  The  fleets  of  the  whole 
world  might  ride  securely  in  this  wonderful  archipelago  of 

•  Isaiah  zl,  3-^;  zlix,  11,  12. 
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ports.  The  mid-channel  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  the  largest  ships  can  lie  in  deep  water  against  the  shoalless 
shore^  Commodore  Wilkes,  who  explored  Paget  Sound  for  the 
Government,  wrote  in  his  Report:  "Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists 
within  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget 
Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their 
navigation  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in 
sapng  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  possessing  waters 
equal  to  thesa"  Here  by  its  charter,  and  by  the  determination 
of  nature,  is  the  western  end  of  the  road.  Somewhere,  out  ot 
the  many  peerless  ports  of  this  most  wonderful  and  picturesque 
haven,  is  to  be  located  the  harbor  which  shall  command  the 
richest  commerce  of  the  world.  Somewhere,  along  these  mar- 
velous shores  is  to  be  planted  a  city  which  shall  eventually 
rival  all  great  maritime  cities,  which  shall  become  the  metrop- 
olis of  our  ^z^reatest  continental  highway,  and  of  a  commerce  that 
shall  radiate  on  all  the  Pacific  sea&  Here  is  to  be  the  entrepot 
of  our  occidental  productions  as  well  as  of  all  oriental  commodi- 
ties, the  great  exchange  for  the  two  continents. 

Another  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection,  as  demon- 
strating that  this  is  the  route  which  nature  indicates  for  a  cos- 
mical  commerce,  is  that  the  currents  and  trade- winds  of  the  Pa- 
cific fiivor  this  route.  Two  great  harbors  exist  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  OUT  country,  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound* 
Between  these  there  is  no  port  Vessels  from  China  bound  for 
San  Francisco,  taking  advantage  of  the  trade-winds  and  of  the 
great  ocean-stream,  would  pass  the  entrance  of  Puget  Sound  on 
their  voyage.  This  is  eight  hundred  miles  above  San  Francisco 
— the  distance  which  would  be  saved  by  landing  their  cargoes 
at  this  Northern  port  The  time  consumed  by  a  vessel  in  pass- 
ing down  the  coast  to  the  southern  harbor  would  be  sufficient 
for  taking  its  cargo  fix)m  Puget  Sound  to  New  York.  This 
northing  of  eight  hundred  miles  which  vessels  inevitably  make 
is  so  much  in  favor  of  this  route.  The  testimony  of  Prof. 
Maury  on  this  point  is :  "  The  trade-winds  place  Vancouver's 
Island  on  the  wayside  of  the  road  from  China  and  Japan  to 
San  Francisco  so  completely  that  a  trading- vessel  under  canvas 
to  the  latter  place  would  take  the  same  route  as  if  she  were 
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bound  for  Yancouyer^s  Island.  So  tliat  all  return  cargoes 
would  naturally  come  there  in  order  to  save  two  or  three 
weeks,  beside  risk  and  expense."  The  existence  of  a.  great 
northeastern  current  &om  the  hot  Asiatic  seas  to  our  north- 
western coasts  is  confirmed  By  the  wrecks  of  Japanese  junks 
upon  the  shores  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon.  The 
relics  of  their  cargoes  are  occasionally  found  upon  the  beach 
Besides,  pieces  of  wood  from  the  spicy  islands  are  found  float- 
ing in  our  waters,  borne  there  on  the  same  irresistible  stream. 
Dead  bodies  of  men,  swept  far  fi*om  their  Asiatic  homes,  have 
been  dashed  upon  our  coasts,  silent  witnesses  of  the  power  of 
this  watery  current  On  this,  merchantmen  must  also  go,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unseen  but  potent  forces  which  nature 
furnishes  for  a  quick  and  successful  conunerce. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  by  this  northern  route  from  continent 
to  continent,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  shorter  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, making  quite  a  saving  of  distance  and  time.  All  this 
together  demonstrates  this  as  the  more  desirable  route.  The 
comparative  distances,  between  some  of  the  more  important 
ports,  by  the  two  routes  referred  to  have  been  given : 

New  York  to  San  Franciaoo  via  Chicago,  3,323  miles. 

«         <«    Pnget  Sound    '*         "        and  Northern  P.  B.  R.,         3,040     " 
"  "    Shanghai,  via  Chicago,  San  Frandscoand  Midway  Island.  10,423     *' 

»  "  "  "  N.  P.  IL  R.  and  Paget  Sound,        8,756     " 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  saved  in  a 
voyage  one-half  around  the  world  fixes  the  route,  especially  if 
other  advantages  are  combined  with  this  decisive  one  of  dis- 
tance. 

In  estimating  the  results  which  are  to  flow  from  the  opening 
of  the  New  Northwest,  we  are  not  left  to  theory  in  respect  to 
one,  and  that  the  most  important,  the  populating  of  these  vast 
and  virgin  areas.  That  result  has  already  b^un.  The  theory 
has  passed  into  demonstration.  The  settlers  are  crowding  hard 
after  the  explorers.  The  pioneers  are  in  the  very  tracks  of  the 
engineers.  The  &cts  of  this  marvelous  country  are  eliciting 
general  inquiry.  Lectures  upon  it  awaken  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion in  our  eastern  cities.  All  the  symptoms  indicate  a  more 
rapid  settlement  of  this  eminent  domain  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  other  section  of  our  land.    They  indicate  also  a 
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good  quality  of  population.  The  sterling  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians who  compose  so  valuable  a  part  of  &e  inhabitants  of 
Minnesota  are  representatives  of  one  important  element  in  this 
new  population.  The  tide  which  has  been  setting  in  this  direc- 
tion fiom  the  Scandinavian  countnes  wiU  continue  to  flow,  and 
in  augmented  volume,  as  the  salubrity  and  wealth  and  produc- 
tiveness of  tiie  Northwest  are  understood.  The  terrible  wars  of 
the  last  year  in  Europe  will  unsettle  large  masses  of  population, 
and  these  will  naturally  be  attracted  in  this  direction.  The 
wide  depression  of  business  in  our  older  States,  will  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  lead  the  people  to  look  to  these  inviting  territories, 
waiting  to  yield  their  richness  to  the  diligent  hand  of  labor. 

There  can  be  no  greater  result  than  the  planting  of  intelli- 
gent, moral.  Christian  conmiunities  on  a  new  land  which  is 
worthy  of  them.  Their  possession  of  it  involves  development, 
the  bringing  into  the  world's  use  the  treasures  of  its  mines,  its 
waters,  its  soil  It  involves  government  and  education,  the 
foroes  and  agencies  of  Christianity,  bringing  about  not  only 
&e  redemption  of  tiie  areas  they  occupy,  but,  as  fiur  as  their 
effectiveness  goes,  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world.  Let  the 
future  of  this  region  be  read  in  the  light  of  New  England  his- 
tory, intensified  by  the  life-foice  of  these  times,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  being  populated  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

To  bring  about  tiiis  result  in  wise  and  efficient  ways,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Immigration,  whose  objects  shaU  be  to  set  forth 
the  ftcts  of  the  country,  to  organize  complete  colonies  in  our 
own  and  other  lands  which  shall  carry  with  them  all  the  appoint- 
ments and  institutions  of  civilized  and  refined  society,  to  care 
for  these  colonies  and  for  all  smaller  companies  of  emigrants,  on 
the  way  and  at  their  arrival  and  in  their  earlier  history,  tiiat 
they  may  be  protected  from  fraud,  may  be  advantageously 
located,  may  be  enabled  to  use  their  means  for  their  own  thrift 
and  comfort  and  for  the  general  prosperity.  The  settiers  will 
he  transported  at  reduced  rates ;  they  will  be  furnished  with 
land  at  moderate  prices  and  on  long  credits;  they  will  be 
aoDsted  in  securing  the  government  lands  when  they  prefer  it ; 
they  ¥rill  be  encouraged  in  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools  and  all  the  good  ways  of  older  communities. 
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This  is  a  work  of  prime  importance,  worthy  of  the  best 
talent  and  the  truest  consecration.  For  these  colonial  b^n- 
nings  will  determine  the  character  of  a  region  which  may  be 
second  to  no  other  of  the  globe  in  its  future  significance.  They 
are  the  basis  of  great  States ;  of  institutions  that  shall  have 
milleniums  of  history ;  of  service  that  shall  affect  mankiucL 
The  charm  of  the  newest  country,  the  magic  of  this  great  high- 
way whose  opening  is  to  affect,  if  it  does  not  change,  the  com' 
merce  of  the  world,  will  draw  the  people  thitherward.  Col- 
onization, on  a  grand  scale,  may  be  expected.  Population 
will  swarm  over  these  areas.  In  our  own  day  we  shall  see 
developments  that  will  surpass  the  wonders  of  story. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  this  region, 
the  Government  will  secure  ample  returns  for  its  liberality  to 
the  road.  It  is  an  imperial  grant  which  the  Government  has 
made.  It  is  more  than  a  royal  subsidy  by  which  it  has  secured 
the  construction  of  this  great  highway  It  has  given  away 
60,000,000  acres  of  land,  an  area  larger  than  many  kingdoms ; 
worth,  if  sold  at  the  average  price  of  the  Minnesota  school  lands, 
$850,000,000 ;  if  sold  like  the  lands  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road,  $650,000,000.  Mr.  Wilson,  for  many  years  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  gives 
this  opinion :  *'  Comparing  this  grant  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  grant,  I  think  it  a  small  estimate  to  say  that  if  this 
grant  is  properly  managed,  it  will  build  the  entire  road,  connect- 
ing with  the  present  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  through  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  fit  out 
an  entire  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  for  the  China, 
East  Indian,  and  coasting  trade,  and  leave  a  surplus  that  will 
roU  up  to  millions."  He  makes  the  probable  value  of  the 
grant  $990,000,000 ;  its  possible  value  $1,820,000,000. 

But  the  Government  is  no  loser  by  such  generous  donation. 
Its  remaining  lands  receive  an  increased  valuation  which  amply 
rewards  it  for  its  generosity.  Instead  of  owning  the  wildemes^ 
it  becomes  possessor  of  tracts  near  to  thriving  towns  and  by 
great  cities.  It  has  all  improvements  brought  to  its  domaJa 
The  mines  of  Montana  have  been  rich  for  a  thousand  years : 
now  they  will  become  available  for  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  great  wheat  garden  has  spread  over  a  thousand  leagues  of 
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this  interior  teiritory  for  centuries ;  now  it  will  produce  crops 
for  the  food  of  the  nationa  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  the 
district  of  Northern  Minnesota  and  the  Bed  River  valley  in 
Dakota  alone  ^'  is  capable  of  producing  annually  the  enormous 
quantity  of  over  six  hundred  million  bushels  of  cereals,  many 
times  greater  than  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States, 
and  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  world." 

The  forests  of  Washington  have  grown  in  stateliness  and 
strength  for  ages ;  but  now  those  woods  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  utility  will  find  their  way  into  all  the  world.  They  will 
become  the  masts  of  some  tall  admiral ;  they  will  be  wrought 
into  ocean  steamers ;  they  will  be  used  in  the  building  of  tem- 
ples and  houses  and  all  the  great  works  of  civilization.  Fish, 
in  countless  shoals,  have  crowded  these  prolific  waters  for  un- 
known periods ;  now  they  will  become  a  staple  of  commerce 
and  will  be  supplied  to  the  utmost  demands  of  all  markets. 
Coal  has  been  stored  away  in  this  region  through  many  of  the 
world's  changes ;  now  for  the  first  time  its  veins  will  be  opened 
to  contribute  to  the  world's  progress.  And  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  all  the  minerals  and  metals  which  abound  on  this  rich 
area. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Northwest  is  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  whole  country.  It  adds  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
our  land.  It  increases  its  population,  its  industries,  its  wealth. 
It  belts  the  wilderness  with  a  zone  of  light,  labor,  and  learning. 
Every  foreign  laborer  is  estimated  to  be  worth  to  the  country, 
putting  upon  him  a  money  valuation,  $1,600.  And  our  emi- 
grants average  $100,  cash  in  hand.  From  1880  to  1860  we 
received  4,787,924  foreign  emigrants,  worth  to  the  country,  on 
this  basis,  $478,792,400  in  coin,  and  worth  fifteen  times  that 
amount  in  brain  and  brawn.  Dr.  Engel,  the  Prussian  statis- 
tician, says  of  the  emigrants  from  his  own  country :  "  Their 
continuous  stream  may  be  compared  to  a  well-equipped  army, 
which,  leaving  the  country  annually,  is,  after  having  crossed 
the  fronti^,  lost  to  it  forever.  A  ship  loaded  with  emigrants 
is  often  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion ;  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  a  politico-economical  point  of  view,  generally  more 
valuable  than  the  richest  cargo  of  gold  dust"  From  Lake 
Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  under  wise  methods  of  emigration. 
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one  million  foreign  laborers  may  soon  be  mingled  with  our  own 
emigrant  citizens,  so  augmenting  the  power  and  resources  of 
our  land. 

While  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  develop  business 
enough,  within  its  own  field,  to  warrant  its  construction,  it  will 
also  draw  trade  and  traffic  from  other  lands.  It  is  demon- 
strable that  railroads  create  commerce  and  wealth.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  increase  of  railways  as  compared  with  the  increase  of 
exports  and  imports  and  of  local  traffic  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  prove  that  the  roads  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence to  create  trade  and  wealth.  This  Northwestern  region 
will  start  on  a  new  and  wonder^l  life  of  development,  within 
itself  as  soon  as  the  railroad  crosses  it  But  its  influence  will 
be  felt  directly  in  India  and  China  and  Japan.  Merchants  from 
those  lands  will  establish  themselves  on  our  shores.  The  pro- 
ductions of  those  lands  will  be  borne  on  this  highway;  and 
our  productions  will  be  carried,  by  the  same  route,  abroad. 
The  country  will  thus  receive  invigoration  and  resources. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  railroad  carries  civilization  with  it, 
shows  how  the  Government  will  find  its  recompensa  The 
savageness  of  the  wilderness  retreats  before  the  locomotive; 
farms  and  fistctories  follow  it  Our  Indian  wars  have  been 
maintained  at  a  fiightful  cost  of  money  and  of  lives.  The 
records  of  the  government  show  "  that  these  wars  for  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  have  cost  the  nation  20,000  lives,  and  more 
than  $750,000,000."  In  two  late  years  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment paid  $28,874,228  for  hauling  supplies  upon  the  lines 
of  two  proposed  railroads  It  is  only  by  the  construction  of 
these  roads  that  the  savages  can  be  thoroughly  and  economi- 
cally subdued.  The  testimony  of  our  military  commanders  on 
this  subject  is  decided  and  conclusiva  General  Grant,  when 
Secretary  of  War,  wrote :  "  The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road  will  go  far  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  our  Indian  diffi* 
oultieB."  General  Sheridan  wrote  to  the  President,  urging  the 
completion  of  a  road,  because  ^4t  would  end,  almost  substan- 
tially, our  Indian  troubles  by  the  moral  effect  it  exercises  over 
the  Indians,  and  the  facility  it  gives  the  military  in  controlling 
them."  Any  system  which  would  greatly  tend  to  the  solution 
of  this  question,  how  to  control,  without  annihilating  the  re* 
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maming  Indian  tribes  of  the  country,  would  be  a  priceless 
boon  to  the  government 

There  are  many  incidental  consequences  also  of  this  opening 
of  oar  Northwest  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  its  effect  upon 
the  people  of  the  neighboring  British  coloniea  A  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  is  already  under  construction  to 
Pembina  on  the  Bed  Biver.  Other  branches  will  penetrate  the 
great  plains  and  valleys  of  that  opulent  region,  draining  its 
trade  and  accommodating  its  peopla  They  will  look  upon  our 
government  as  a  benefactor;  upon  our  people  with  the  feelings 
of  good  neighborhood.  Already  a  memorial  to  the  imperial 
government  from  the  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  uses 
this  language :  *'  All  our  commercial  and  business  relations  are 
so  intimate  with  the  neighboring  American  population  that  we 
see  no  other  feasible  help  out  of  our  present  difficulties  than 
by  being  united  with  them,  unless  your  Majesty's  government 
will  help  us  as  aforesaid."  These  relations  are  to  become  more 
intimate  and  the  alternative  wiU  find  its  solution  in  the  practi- 
cal absorption  by  this  country  of  all  that  region,  a  conquest  of 
commerce  and  business.  This  result  is  feared  by  the  British 
government,  and  plans  are  on  foot  for  a  railroad  through  its 
possessions  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Pacific  They  seem 
likely  to  be  too  late.  The  trade  will  be  grasped ;  the  connec- 
tions of  business  will  be  made ;  the  ocean  commerce  will  be 
established ;  the  destiny  of  the  New  Northwest  will  be  sealed. 

The  results  to  our  Pacific  coast  are  incalculable.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  strikes  the  ocean  midway  in  our 
western  possessions.  Southward  is  California,  land  of  gold, 
productive  as  a  garden,  developing  mightily  from  its  own  gigan- 
tic resources  and  from  the  opulent  trade  of  hither  Asia.  North- 
ward is  Alaska,  with  an  area  of  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  more  than  eleven 
thousand  miles,  sweeping  around  bays  and  islands  and  unnum- 
bered harbors,  with  great  rivers  penetrating  the  vast  interior, 
with  an  outward  visible  wealth  of  furs  and  fisheries,  and  with 
a  possible  unknown  wealth  within  its  unexplored  dimensions. 
Between  these  lies  the  natural  pathway  of  commerce  around 
the  world,  necessitating  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  a  new 
metropolis,  which  shall  send  its  influence  northward  and  south- 
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ward  along  the  coast,  immensely  developing  the  productions  of 
the  sea  and  the  land ;  which  shall  also  solve  the  old  problem  of 
"  trade  between  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and  China," 
changing  the  routes  of  commerce  and  bringing  directly  to  our 
shores,  on  ocean  currents  and  trade  winds,  the  shipping  that 
has  for  centuries  made  its  perilous  and  Ungering  voyages  around 
Capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope.  The  Pacific  coasts,  that  of  the 
14 ew  Bepublic,  that  of  the  old  Empires,  will  mutually  affect 
each  other.  A  commercial  people  here,  with  sure  and  speedy 
connections  with  the  Atlantic  nations,  will  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  those  old  lands,  offering  quick  transit  to  the  greatest 
markets.     Time  has  become  a  controlling  factor  in  trada 

And  not  least  in  importance  is  the  influence  of  all  this  in 
binding  our  own  land,  in  its  most  sundered  parts,  in  the  firm 
bonds  of  national  unity.  For  union  the  nation  has  borne  the 
cost  and  sacrifices  of  protracted  war.  For  union  let  it  now 
rely  on  the  invigorating  enterprises  of  peace. 
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AirncLB  IL— TAI-PING^WANG. 

THEBE    IS    NO    GOD    BUT    GOD  ;     AND    TAI-PING-WANG    IS  THE 

YOUNGER  BROTHER  OF  JESUS. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  near  the  empire  of  China  was, 
within  the  last  decade,  to  becoming  a  Christian  country.     The 
Tai-ping  rebellion,  which  was  not  suppressed  until  about  the 
same  time  as  our  own  Great  Rebellion,  came  nearest  of  the  two 
to  being  a  success.     The  cause  of  the  "  Union  "  never  looked  so 
desperate  as  the  cause  of  Chinese  Imperialism  did  for  the  long 
period  of  nine  years,  from  1853  to   1862.     The  capture  of 
Nankin  was  a  darker  day  in  the  history  of  the  latter  than  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  that  of  the  former.     But  Tai-ping- 
wang,  the  leader  of  this  insurrection,  was  a  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, indoctrinated  by  an  American  missionary  whom  he  after- 
wards made  court  preacher  and  chaplain  of  his  army  when  it 
numbered  more  than  half  a  million  souls.     His  soldiers  ad- 
vanced everywhere,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  in  Chinese  translations,  in  the  other.     Every 
recruit  was  first  taught  the  Ten  Commandments  and  then  in- 
structed in  the  manual  of  arms.     At  one  time  the  rebel  army 
numbered  600,000.     They  swept  through  the  country  like  an 
avalanche;   defeating  superior  numbers  and  manifesting  the 
greatest  bravery.     The  inspiration,   which   enabled   them   to 
accomplish  this,  was  furnished  by  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  together,  it  is  true,  with  the  hati'ed  which  they  bore 
their  foreign  rulers,  the  Manchu  Tartars. 

They  assumed  the  name  of  "  God  Worshipers ;"  threw 
10,000  idols  into  the  Yang-tsse-kiang ;  prohibited  the  use  of 
opium,  which  was  drying  up  the  life-blood  of  the  nation ;  urged 
temperance  and  morality ;  and  introduced  the  observance  of  a 
Sabbath. 

An  Article  published  in  the  "  Friend  to  China,"  when  the 
rebellion  was  at  its  height,  says,  "  At  one  blow  Tai-ping- wang 
abolishes  the  idolatrous  and  other  superstitious  rites  obseryed 
at  births  and  marriages ;  directs  young  people  to  attend  daily 
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services  at  church ;  commands  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept,  re- 
quiring the  attendance  at  public  worship  alike  of  young  and 
old  on  that  holy  day ;  orders  an  officer  to  conduct  the  rel^ous 
service,  and  preach  a  sermon ;  and  authoritatively  appoints,  as 
by  imperial  command,  that  the  Word  of  God,  the  'holy  bookB 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments '  (the  identical  Protestant  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  commonly  known  and  styled  *  G-utzlaff's  ver- 
sion;' and  towards  printing  which,  in  former  times,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  contributed  pecuniary  aid)  be  made 
the  text-book  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the  whole  Empire."* 

It  is  true  that  many  perversions  of  precept  and  practice  may 
be  pointed  out  among  these  new  converts  to  Christianity,  but 
this  corruption  arose,  in  most  cases,  from  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  The  name 
of  Christian,  however,  should  not  be  denied  them  on  that  ac- 
count, for  three  quarters  of  what  is  called  Christianity,  to-day, 
resembles  the  religion  of  Jesus  just  about  as  much  as  it  does 
that  of  the  Camanches. 

If  the  great  mass  of  Tai-ping-wang's  army  were  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  it  was  not  their  fault  The 
voluminous  commentaries  of  Lange,  Oldshausen,  DeWette,  etc, 
have  never  been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  they  have  a  very 
imperfect  version  of  the  Holy  Book  itself.  Tai-ping-wang 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Eoberts,  an  American  missionary,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  early  instruction,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  and  implored  our  countryman  to  come  and 
assist  him.  This  is  what  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated 
at  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire,  in  1863 :  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplicity  of  public  aJBfairs  engaging  my  at- 
tention, I  have  not  had  leisure  to  instruct  the  people  morning 
and  evening.  But  I  have  promulgated  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  the  army  and  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  have  taught 
them  all  to  pray  morning  and  evening.  Still,  those  who  under- 
stand the  Gospel  are  not  many.     Therefore  I  deem  it  right  to 


*  Tai-ping-wang  proposed  in  this  ieay  to  make  a  great  addition  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  China  contains  a  population  of  400,000,000;  educatioD  is 
made  a  tegt  for  holding  office ;  '*  boys"  go  to  sdiool  until  they  are  sixty  years  obi; 
and  every  man  can  read  and  write;  so  that  he  was  altogether  the  most  magnifi- 
cent friend  of"  Bible  reading"  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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send  the  messenger  *  *  *  in  person  to  wish  you  peace,  and  to 
reqaest  you,  my  elder  brother,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
abandon  me,  to  come  and  bring  with  you  many  brethren  to 
help  to  propagate  the  Gospel  and  administer  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  So  shall  we  obtain  the  true  doctrina  Hereafter, 
when  my  enterprise  is  successfully  terminated,  I  will  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrine  through  the  whole  empire,  that  all  may  re- 
turn to  the  one  Lord,  and  worship  only  the  true  God.  This  is 
what  my  heart  truly  desires.  Wishing  you  happiness,  your 
ignorant  younger  brother  salutes  you." 

What  a  prospect  the  last  few  sentences  of  this  letter  opened  up 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  American  influence  in  China. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Boberts  was  a  man  in  no 
way  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  previously  turned 
Tai-ping-wang  away  from  the  mission  at  Canton,  failing  to  dis- 
cover his  greatness,  and  now  because,  on  his  tardy  arrival  at 
Nankin,  he  could  not  have  hts  own  way,  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 

We  should  receive  with  caution  all  unfavorable  reports  which 
come  to  us  through  Boman  Catholic  channels,  since  the  re- 
bellion emanated  entirely  from  Protestant  sourcea  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Bomish  Church  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it  from 
the  start ;  for  they  knew  very  well  that  in  case  it  succeeded 
every  vestige  of  their  religion  would  be  swept  out  of  the  land. 
The  rebels  loathed  Buddhism  inexpressibly ;  and  they  saw  in 
Catholicism  so  many  striking  resemblances  to  this  hated  form 
of  worship  that  they  hastily  identified  the  two.  In  speaking 
of  them,  as  in  fact  of  all  religions,  the  Chinese  frequently  use  a 
fiuniliar  proverb :  **  Singsong,  all  the  same  pigeon." 

The  history  of  the  leader  in  this  rebellion  affords  us  another 
evidence  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  old  saying :  **  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."  Tai-ping-wang  was  born  in  a  small 
village  in  southern  China,  not  far  fix>m  Canton,  in  the  year 
1818.  At  his  birth  his  fiither  gave  him  the  name  of  Phuh. 
Until  the  age  of  seven  he  passed  his  time  and  developed  his 
infantile  muscle  in  paddling  about  in  the  mud  hole  or  frog  pond 
which  stood  before  the  door  of  his  father's  house.  One  day, 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old,  he  fell  into  a  canal  and  came 
near  being  drowned.     His  father,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
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like  event  in  the  ftiture,  fearing,  no  doubt,  lest,  in  the  absence 
of  descendents,  his  "  shade  "  would  fail  to  be  invoked,  tied  a 
great  hollow  gourd  to  young  Phnh's  baclc.  But  when  the  little 
fellow  made  his  appearance,  the  next  day,  on  the  play-ground, 
so  uncommon  an  appendage  brought  down  upon  him  the  deri- 
sion of  the  young  vagabonds  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
associate,  and  turning,  he  ran  home,  while  close  at  his  heels 
followed  all  the  brats  in  the  neighberhood  who  shouted  con- 
tinually, at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  "Gourd-boy,  gourd-boy." 
His  father  now  removed  the  gourd  from  his  back,  and  laid  on 
in  its  stead,  momentarily,  a  piece  of  straight  bamboo.  This 
was  Phuh's  first  whipping. 

When  our  hero  was  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school 
It  was  a  great  day  for  him  when  his  mother  washed  him  £rom 
head  to  foot ;  braided  his  queue  down  his  back,  and  tied  it  wil^ 
a  bran  new  string ;  arrayed  him  in  a  clean  pair  of  breeches ; 
and  then  turned  him  over  to  his  father  who  took  him  to  the 
village  pedagogua  For  four  years  Phuh  labored  diligently, 
according  to  the  practice  in  China,  committing  to  memory 
words,  sentences,  and  finally  whole  books  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  signification.  It  was  not  until  later  that 
he  was  taught  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  learned  He  sat 
swinging  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  chanting  lists  of 
words  with  their  different  intonations,  just  as  though  a  boy 
were  to  repeat  aloud,  from  memory,  the  whole  of  Webster's 
Spelling  Book  and  a  Beader  without  knowing  the  definition  of 
a  single  word  which  they  contained.  As  there  were  about  a 
dozen  pupils,  it  will  be  surmised  that  the  school  room  must 
have  been  anything  but  a  quiet  placa  But,  amid  all  this  babel 
of  voices,  the  teacher  never  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  error 
in  tone  or  accent,  and  was  quick  to  correct  it  This  is  what  is 
called  hacking  the  classics.  The  Chinese  must  have  the  most 
wonderful  power  of  memory  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Phuh  having  acquired  all  that  his  mas- 
ter could  teach  him,  returned  home,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  men,  women,  and  children,  employed  himself  in  the  field. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge,  however,  did  not  cease.  He  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  revising  what  he  knew,  already,  of  the  classics, 
and  to  hacking  more.     His  master  had  predicted  that  he  would 
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one  day  attain  to  the  honor  of  the  "  Forest  of  Pencils  Society," 
which  was  the  highest  in  the  empire,  so  he  determined  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  a  literary  degree  at  the  nQXt  competitive  exam- 
ination ;  for  no  one  can  attain  to  consideration  or  office  in  China 
without  having  successfully  undergone  this  ordeal. 

He  worked  in  the  field  every  day  (for  the  Chinese  have  no 
Sabbath)  and  studied  his  lessons  at  night  by  the  light  of  bum- 
iDg  wax  which  he  gathered  ftom  the  wax-trees  near  by.  His 
poverty  did  not  discourage  him,  for  he  kept  in  mind  the  exam- 
ple of  Sung-King  who,  to  prevent  his  head  from  nodding  over 
his  book  at  night,  tied  it  up  by  the  queue  to  a  beanL  He  also 
remembered  how  Kiang-han  fastened  a  copy  of  the  classics  to 
the  horns  of  his  buffalo  and  studied  at  the  plow.  Impeded  in 
many  ways  his  progress  was  not  rapid,  but  he  took  for  his 
motto,  "  Do  not  fear  being  slow  in  learning ;  only  fear  stand- 
ing still ;"  and  he  quieted  his  impatience  with  the  recollection 
of  the  old  woman,  who,  wishing  for  a  needle,  took  a  crowbar 
and  rubbed  it  down  to  the  proper  size.  "  The  truly  patient 
man,"  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  "takes  all  eternity  to  wait  in." 
In  Chinese  literature,  good  style  is  of  more  importance  than 
sound  sense.  The  classics  are  implicitly  followed,  and  all 
originality  of  thought  or  expression  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  very  bad  taste.  Some  of  our  American  authors  must  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese  models. 
Transferred  to  Pekin  or  Canton  their  works  would  entitle  them 
to  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  authors  of  the  *^  Middle 
Flowery  KingdouL** 

Our  aspirant  for  academic  honors  now  rejected  with  disdain 
his  milk-name  Phuh,  and  took  that  of  Siu-tsuen  which  signifies 
"  Elegant  and  Perfect"  He  gained  the  preparatory  honors  of 
hien-mingj  and  fa-mingy  but  failed  at  the  first  of  the  four  great 
general  examinations,  that  of  the  Sivrtsai^  or  "  flowering  talent" 
He  acquired  "  a  name  in  the  village,"  and  "  a  name  in  the 
department,"  but  his  progress  towards  the  '*  Forest  of  Pencils 
Society  "  ended  abruptly  here. 

Siu-tsuen  now  returned  to  his  native  village  where  he  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  a  school  master,  after  following  which 
for  a  short  time  he  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  wife.     He  made  this  wish  known  to  his  fiither 
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wko,  having  au  eye  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  dis- 
couraged the  idea.  He  indulged  in  some  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  concerning  women  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the 
Chinese.  But  his  son,  who  had  been  "reading  up*'  on  this 
subject,  while  he  professed  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  fisither's 
opinion,  respectfully  begged  leave  to  recite  the  following  ex- 
tract &om  a  distinguished  author.  "  Monkeys  may  be  taught 
to  play  antics;  dogs  to  tread  a  mill;  cats  to  run  round  a 
cylinder ;  and  parrots  to  recite  verses.  Since,  then,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  some  birds  and  beasts  may  be  taught  to  understand 
human  affairs,  how  much  more  so  may  young  wives,  who,  after 
all,  are  human  beings?''  Hung-Jang,  that  was  the  seniors 
name,  was  no  match  for  his  heir  in  the  classics,  and  so  he  at 
last  consented  to  buy  him  a  wife.  This  piece  of  extravagance 
cost  the  old  gentleman  the  handsome  sum  of  twenty  dollars. 

Siu-tsuen  did  not  relinquish,  at  once,  his  literary  aspirations, 
but,  a  short  time  after  his  marriage,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Canton  and  try  again  for  the  honors  of  the  Siu-tsai  He  failed, 
as  before,  but  while  there  he  met  with  a  native  evangelist, 
Liang  Afah,  who  was  employed  by  the  London  Bible  Society 
to  distribute  books  and  tracts  among  the  young  men  who  came 
to  Canton  to  attend  the  examinations.  From  this  colporteur 
he  received  fifteen  small  pamphlets  or  tracts.  They  were  partly 
translations  from  the  Bible,  entitled  "  Good  Words  for  Exhort- 
ing the  Age."  These  he  took  home  with  him,  but  as  they 
contained  many  new  and  ambiguous  terms  he  laid  them  away 
in  his  library  where  they  remained  undisturbed  for  ten  years. 

About  three  years  after  his  return  from  Canton,  Siu-tsuen 
was  taken  sick.  He  was  delirious,  more  or  less,  for  forty  days, 
and  during  that  time  his  dreams  were  so  vivid  that  he  ever  after 
regarded  them  as  realities.  One  of  them  in  particular  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  his  mind.  It  opened  with  the  sight 
of  a  magnificent  procession  which  approached  and  bore  him 
away,  in  a  gorgeous  sedan  chair,  like  Mahomet,  up  to  heaven. 
For  a  time  he  was  surrounded  with  every  description  of  sensuous 
delights ;  but  suddenly  the  scene  changed  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  an  old  woman  who  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
dirty  man,  why  hast  thou  kept  company  with  those  lovers  of 
pleasure,  and  defiled  thyself?    I  must  now  wash  thee  dean." 
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She  then  led  him  down  to  the  bank  of  a  golden-sanded  river 
and  cleansed  him  thoroughly  in  its  waters. 

Sin-tBuen  was  now  conducted  into  a  magnificent  palace  with 
a  tower  reaching  to  the  sky.  He  found  there  a  great  throng  of 
venerable  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  ancient  sages. 
The  illustrious  surgeon  Chin-kwei,  who  had  lived  on  earth  dur- 
ing the  Liang  djmasty,  was  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  heart  of  the  new  candidate  for  immortality.  In- 
structing Siu-tsuen  to  lay  bare  his  breast,  he  removed  the 
patient's  heart,  and  an  attendant  standing  near  with  a  brilliant 
celestial  hearty  Dr.  Chin-kwei  clapped  it  back  in  the  place  of  the 
one  which  he  had  just  extracted.  The  operation  was  so  cleverly 
performed  that  no  scar  was  discoverable,  and  Siu-tsuen  did  not 
suffer  the  least  pain. 

He  was  now  permitted  to  see  the  lord  of  this  palace,  whom  he 
found  in  an  interior  apartment  Venerable  in  years,  robed  in 
black,  with  a  long  beuxi  flowing  down  to  his  breast,  the  patri- 
arch received  Siu-tsuen,  seated  upon  his  throna  These  were 
his  words,  uttered  with  much  feeling,  and  accompanied  with 
tears :  '^  All  the  human  beings  in  the  world  are  created  and  sus- 
tained by  me ;  yet  though  they  eat  my  food  and  wear  my  cloth- 
ing, not  one  of  them  all  remembers  and  venerates  me ;  they 
even  take  my  gifts  and  pervert  them  to  the  worship  of  demons 
(the  Chinese  worship  evil  spirits) ;  they  purposely  rebel  against 
me,  and  arouse  my  anger.     Imitate  them  not" 

The  lord  of  the  palace  then  gave  Siu-tsuen  a  sword,  telling 
him  to  exterminate  the  demons  with  it ;  also  a  ring,  at  the  sight 
of  which  evil  spirits  would  be  subdued ;  and  some  sweet  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  lifa  He  also  promised  to  assist  and  protect 
him  in  the  work  which  he  was  about  to  undertake. 

Siu-tsuen  left  the  ^'  old  man  "  full  of  zeal,  but  not  until  he  had 
seen  Gonftunus  reproved  from  the  throne  for  not  having  de- 
clared the  whole  truth  in  his  writings.  While  conversing  with 
this  ancient  sage,  a  middle  aged  person,  whom  he  afterwards 
called  Jesus,  his  '^  elder  brother,''  approached  the  schoolmaster, 
and  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  showed  him  the 
villages  spread  out  before  them,  and  said  ''  Behold  the  people 
of  yonder  world ;  they  are  wicked  in  all  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts." 
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The  next  day  Siu-tsuen  was  so  violent  in  his  delirium  that 
no  one  could  do  anything  with  him.  He  tore  around  the  room 
searching  for  devils,  upon  whose  extermination  he  bent  a  nearly 
superhuman  energy.  Like  a  soldier  swinging  his  sword,  he 
sprang  about,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  '^  Taan-jan^  tsan- 
jan,  Uan-ah^  tsan-ah.^'  '^Slay  the  demons,  slay  the  demons,  slay, 
slay."  He  hunted  them  everywhere,  in  the  comers  of  the  room, 
under  the  mat  on  which  he  was  sometimes  seated,  and  when  thej 
were  out  of  his  reach  he  held  up  his  ring  and  they  vanished 
away.  He  was  frequently  accompanied  in  these  forays  by  his 
"  elder  brother,"  Jesus.     They  roamed  up  and  down  together. 

Meanwhile  Hung-Jang  was  greatly  troubled  by  his  son's  ill- 
ness. He  sent  for  several  doctors,  one  of  whom  prescribed 
blood  letting.  Siu-tsuen,  growing  unmanageable,  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  place  himself  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  in  a  position  favorable  for  the  operation,  but  the  instant 
he  felt  the  puncture  in  his  leg,  he  suddenly  reared  up,  planted 
both  his  feet  in  the  pit  of  the  doctor's  stomach,  and  kicked  that 
important  individual  heels  over  head  through  the  door,  with 
an  acquired  momentum  which  landed  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  where  he  came  very  near  being  run  over  by  the  passing 
vehicles. 

The  next  day,  the  doctor,  on  carefully  opening  the  door, 
found  his  patient,  as  usual,  standing  on  his  head.  A  brilliant 
idea  now  occurred  to  him.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  Siu- 
tsuen,  by  this  practice,  had  probably  dislocated  his  brain.  He 
would  set  it  So  they  bound  the  poor  fellow's  head  in  ban- 
dages ;  two  persons  took  hold  of  strips  at  either  side,  so  as  to 
keep  him  steady,  while  they  themselves  were  out  of  harms 
way ;  and  the  doctor  gave  him  a  smart  blow  with  a  bamboo  on 
the  top  of  his  craniiun.  Strange  to  say,  this  jarring  the  brain 
had  a  good  effect,  and  the  doctor,  before  he  departed,  had  the 
satis&ction  of  seeing  his  patient  sitting  up  and  in  his  right 
mind  again. 

Time  rolled  on.  One  day,  in  the  year  1843,  Siu-tsuen  was 
visited  by  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  also  a  schoolmaster.  His 
name  was  LL  Happening  to  find,  on  a  top  shelf,  the  tracts, 
entitled  "  Good  Words  Exhorting  the  Age,"  he  brushed  the 
accumulated  dust  of  ten  years  from  their  covers,  and  began  to 
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look  into  thenL  They  took  his  fancy.  With  the  permission 
of  his  kinsman  he  carried  the  pamphlets  home  and  read  them. 
On  returning  these  translations  soon  afterwards,  he  declared 
that  they  were  very  wonderful  books  and  entirely  unlike 
Chinese  writinga  This  aroused  Siu-tsuen's  curiosity  and  he 
gave  them  a  second  perusal.  As  he  read,  a  wonderful  flood  of 
light  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and  he  detected  a  marvelous  cor- 
respondence between  these  books  and  his  dream  seven  years 
before.  The  '*  venerable  old  man  "  who  sat  upon  the  throne, 
was  God,  the  Heavenly  Father ;  the  "  middle-aged  man,"  who 
came  to  his  assistance,  was  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
the  demons  were  the  idols  worshiped  by  his  countrymen.  The 
ceremony  of  changing  the  heart  was  now  made  clear  to  him. 
The  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  teaches  the  pristine 
and  original  purity  of  human  nature ;  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  natural 
depravity  and  the  new  birth — ^the  change  of  heart  The  first 
book  placed  in  his  hand  when  he  went  to  school  (the  Trimetri- 
cal  Classic)  b^gan  with  this  line,  *^  Men  at  their  birth  are  by 
nature  radically  good,"  but  his  ^^  elder-brother  "  had  said  to  him, 
when  they  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  palace  in  his  dream, 
"  Behold  the  people  in  yonder  world ;  they  are  wicked  in  all 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,"  and  now  he  read  in  these  Christian 
tracts  this  confirmation  of  that  startling  doctrine,  ^^  Behold  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 
This  corroboration  of  his  dream  filled  his  heart  with  joy. 
The  tracts,  he  said,  proved  the  dream ;  and  the  dream  proved 
the  tracta  He  saw,  in  imagination,  the  idols  of  his  country 
aheady  cast  down.  He  removed  the  tablet  of  Confucius  from 
his  school  room  and  replaced  it  with  one  on  which  he  had 
written  the  name  of  God  (Te).  This,  however,  he  soon  removed 
likewise,  convinced  that  it  was  wrong.  He  now  prevailed  upon 
Li,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  first  read  the  tracts,  to  throw 
away  his  idol,  and  then  discovering  in  the  pamphlets  an  allusion 
to  the  necessity  of  baptism  they  took  a  bowl  and  each  poured 
water  upon  his  own  head,  saying,  "Purification  fix>m  sin — put- 
ting off  the  old — regeneration."  Afterwards  there  were  many 
among  the  "  God  worshipers  "  who  were  not  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  "immersion." 
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Siu-tsuen  rapidly  added  to  the  number  of  his  disciples.  K 
friends,  deeming  him  crazy,  sent  a  servant  to  accompany  him 
home,  he  was  sure  to  convert  his  companion  on  the  way,  and 
hastened  to  baptize  him  in  the  nearest  canaL  One  of  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  afterwards,  converted  two  policemen  who  had  bim 
in  their  keeping,  and  all  three  fled  together  to  the  "Congre- 
gation of  GKkL  worshipers "  in  the  mountaina  Such  was  the 
power  of  the  QospeL 

There  were  many  things  in  the  tracts  which  puzzled  Siu-tsuen. 
Those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  God's 
chosen  people,  he  interpreted  as  meaning  the  Chinese.  The 
promised  possession  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  thought  to 
allude  to  his  expulsion  from  China  of  her  foreign  rulerB.  In 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  part  of  Moses,  he  had  a  sword 
made  upon  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  the  words  "  Demon 
Exterminating  Sword"  He  delighted  in  singing  the  nineteenth 
and  thirty-third  Psalms,  which  he  committed  to  memory.  Bead- 
ing in  his  books  one  day  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
except  in  his  own  country,  he  collected  his  converts  and  led 
them  into  the  mountains  of  Kwang-si,  where  he  founded  a  com- 
munity in  which  all  property  was  held  in  conmion. 

Meanwhile  news  was  brought  from  Canton  that  a  foreign 
missionary  there. was  preaching  doctrines  similar  to  those  pro- 
mulgated by  Siu-tsuen.  Soon  afterwards  our  Chinese  prophet 
started  for  the  capital,  where  he  found  an  American  missionary, 
Bev.  1.  J.  Roberts,  to  whom  he  applied  for  instruction  in  the 
Gospel,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  several  pevsona  were 
sent  with  him  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  some  of  his  followers. 

Siu-tsuen  now  desired  to  be  baptized  by  Mr.  Roberts,  but  the 
latter  (who  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  some  of  the  natives 
attached  to  the  mission,  who  were  jealous  of  their  countryman 
in  whom  they  saw  a  powerful  rival)  so  grieved  and  disappointed 
the  new  convert  by  his  reserve  and  suspecting  manner  that  he 
returned  to  his  friends  and  disciples  in  the  mountains.  He  was 
also  forced  to  this  step  since  his  little  stock  of  money  was  now 
exhausted  and  Mr.  Roberts  refused  to  grant  him  an  allowance 
for  his  support  while  studying  at  the  mission.  But  he  was  now 
considerably  versed  in  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptores, 
and  was  delighted  to  find,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  a  oongrega- 
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tion  of  ''God  worshipers,*'  which  already  numbered  one  thou- 
sand souls.  But  abuses  had  crept  in  while  he  was  absent 
During  the  hour  when  all  assembled  for  prayer,  some  were 
seized  with  fits;  others  fell  into  ecstacies;  cold  sweat  stood 
upon  them,  and  they  talked,  at  such  times,  in  a  strange  and 
incoherent  manner.  AU  of  these  excesses  Siu-tsuen  at  once 
corrected  ''  God  should  be  worshiped,"  said  he,  "  but  the  best 
service  that  can  be  rendered  him  is  that  of  a  virtuous  life.'' 

He  went  down  into  the  plains  and  preached  in  the  open  fields 
with  immense  succesa  The  golden  rule  was  frequently  upon 
his  Up&  ''  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,''  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  ''and  you  will  always  do  righ^"  His  writings  at  this 
time,  which  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  literary  ability,  are 
filled  with  sentences  such  as  these :  "  All  under  heaven  are  our 
brethren."  "  The  Great  God  is  the  universal  Father  of  all  men 
throughout  the  world"  "  China,  which  is  near  to  us,  is  gov- 
erned and  regulated  by  the  Great  God  ;  foreign  nations,  which 
are  &r  away,  are  under  the  same  rule."  "  We  only  wish  that 
all  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  throughout  the  world  would 
together  present  themselves  as  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  strive  to  stem  the  boisterous  waves  as  they  roll  along,  and 
then  we  shotdd  soon  see  the  world  united  as  one  &mily,  and 
enjoying  universal  tranquility."  "How  can  it  be  that  this 
perverse  and  unfeeling  world  cannot,  in  a  day,  be  transformed 
into  an  honest  and  upright  world?  How  can  it  be  that  this 
encroaching,  fighting,  and  killing  age  cannot,  in  one  morning, 
be  changed,  so  that  the  strong  no  more  oppress  the  weak,  nor 
the  many  overwhelm  the  few,  nor  the  cunning  delude  the 
simple,  nor  the  bold  annoy  the  fearful  ?"  "A  man  of  narrow 
and  contracted  views  is  like  a  fix>g  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL" 

Crowds  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  for  he  spake,  not 
like  the  Buddhist  rabbis,  but  like  one  having  authority.  We 
are  told  that  the  profligate  fled  fix>m  his  presence ;  and  some 
did  not  dare  to  remain  in  the  same  village  with  him.  His 
doctrine  was  sometimes  contemptuously  styled  the  "foreign 
righteousnesa"  This  assault  he  met  in  the  following  manner. 
"  Some  also  say  erroneously  that  to  worship  the  Great  God  is  to 
imitate  foreigners ;  not  remembering  that  China  has  its  histories, 
which  are  open  to  investigation.     The  feet  is,  that  according  to 
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the  histories,  both  of  the  Chinese  and  foreign  nations,  the  im- 
portant duly  of  worshiping  the  Great  God,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  several  thousand  years  ago,  was  alike  practised  both 
by  ChineBe  and  foreigners.  But  the  various  nations  in  the 
West  have  practised  this  duty  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the 
Chinese  practised  it  only  up  to  the  Tsin  and  Han  dynasties,* 
since  which  they  have  erroneously  followed  the  devil's  ways." 

His  community  had  now  increased  to  seven  thousand  aouls, 
all  of  whom  were  fanatically  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idok 
In  1851,  forced  by  persecution  from  without,  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  swept  southward  like  a  whirlwind, 
capturing  cities  and  denting  all  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
Their  discipline  was  perfect  They  levied  forced  loans,  it  is 
true,  but  pillaging  was  punished  with  deatL  There  were 
regiments  of  women,  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  sex, 
and  having  a  camp  by  themselve&  These  Amazons  fought 
infinitely  better  than  the  government  troops  opposed  to 
them,  and  frequently  put  to  rout  superior  numbers  of  the  same ; 
but  later  in  the  war  they  were  employed  mainly  in  erecting 
fortifications. 

Soon  after  his  first  great  success,  Siu-tsuen  assumed  the  name 
of  Tieu'teh,  or  Celestial  Virtue.  His  army  rapidly  increased, 
growing  constantly  in  size  as  it  advanced,  like  a  baU  roUed  in 
the  snow.  The  utter  incapacity  of  the  generals  sent  against 
him  may  be  inferred  fix>m  a  vety  novel  plan  devised  by  the 
viceroy  Siu-kwang-tsin,  by  means  of  which  it  was  believed 
that  the  rebels  would  be  firightened  entirely  out  of  the  countiy. 
One  dark  night  the  viceroy  having  collected  a  herd  of  4000 
buffaloes,  ignited  torches,  made  of  resin,  were  tied  to  their 
horns.  The  whole  troop  was  than  driven,  pell  mell,  into  the 
rebel  camp,  a  man  following  at  the  heels  of  each  bnffala  But 
Siu-tsuen  was  not  dismayed  at  this  supposed  eruption  of  devib 
from  the  infernal  regions  who  came  on  tossing  the  fire  fifom 
their  horns,  snorting,  and  swinging  their  tails  in  the  air;  he 
called  on  the  Heavenly  Father,  drew  his  demon-exterminating 
sword,  and  commanded  his  men  to  stand  &st 

*  It  WM  daring  the  reign  of  the  latter  dyoaety  tb«t  Boddhimi  tint  beouM 
prevalent  in  China.  Siu-tsuen  eyinoes,  in  the  above  extract,  a  very  aoconte 
knowledge  of  Chinese  histoiy. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  "  they  chopped  the 
4,000  driyers  into  40,000  pieces,  and  then  turned  the  4,000 
buffaloes  over  to  their  Commissary  of  Subsistance  who  chopped 
them  into  as  many  mora'' 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  bribe  Siu-tsuen,  but  they  mis- 
took their  man.  He  was  incorruptibla  On  the  capture  of 
the  important  city  of  Yung-gnan,  he  formally  established  a  new 
dynasty,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Fai-ping  (Great  Place) ; 
and  assumed  himself  that  of  Tai-ping-wang  (King  of  Peace),  by 
which  name  he  was  afterwards  known.  He  now  thoroughly  or- 
ganized his  army,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  he  believed 
himself  an  instrument  in  God's  hand  for  the  building  up  of  a 
new  celestial  kingdom.  He  wanted  no  disciples  who  were  not 
willing  to  sell  all,  turn  it  into  the  public  treasury,  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  follow  him.  The  church,  the  State,  and  the 
army  were  all  one.  There  were  no  persons  set  aside  especially 
as  noinisters,  but  all  of  the  soldiers  were  religious  devoteea 
On  the  Sabbath,  which  by  an  astronomical  mistake  fell  on 
Saturday,  some  officer  was  always  detailed  to  preach  a  sermon, 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  lead  in  prayer. 

For  two  years  Tai-ping-wang  had  confined  his  operations  to 
the  province  of  Kwang-si,  passing  from  district  to  district  and 
collecting  the  taxes,  but  now  he  determined  to  march  north- 
ward. He  reached  the  Yang-tsse-kiang  in  the  winter  of  1862-8, 
and  seizing  all  of  the  cities  upon  its  banks,  he  swept  down,  like 
an  inundation,  to  its  mouth.  This  river  is  the  girdle  of  China, 
dividing  the  empire  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  three 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Millions  of  people  dwell  on  its 
hanks  and  an  innumerable  number  of  sailing  vessels  float  upon 
its  bosom.  He  immediately  took  possession  of  the  revenues  of 
this  r^on  and  established  tolls  upon  the  river.  His  cofPers 
were  soon  full  to  overflowing.  Common  soldiers  went  about 
dad  in  silks  and  satins,  and  the  totU  ensemble  of  this  grand  cam- 
paign reminded  one  of  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  186S,  the  watchman  on 
the  walls  of  Nankin  discovered  the  thousand  waving  banners  of 
the  advancing  host  Moses  was  leading  the  children  of  Israel 
up  out  of  Egypt  into  the  promised  land.  Tw-ping-wang  paid 
no  attention  to  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  governor. 
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ordering  him  to  retreat — to  run — ^to  fly — ^to  "take  himself  clean 
away."  The  city  fell  Nankin  was  once  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire and  its  ancient  walls  may  now  be  traced  for  a  distance  of 
twenty -five  milea  It  has  at  present  a  population  of  500,000,  or 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Boston,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
region  which  contains  twenty-eight  millions  of  inhabitant&  It 
is  now  the  resort  of  artists,  authors,  men  of  science,  antiquaries, 
poets,  and  painters,  who  are  drawn  thither  by  its  libraries, 
book  stores,  galleries,  lyceums,  and  beautiful  suburbs — ^for  it  is 
most  delightfully  situated.  These  circumstances  have  rendered 
Nankin  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  republic  of  letters.  It  is,  in 
fact,  what — ^with  that  insufferable  conceit  found  no  where  out 
of  China — ^might  be  called  "  the  hub  of  the  universa'' 

The  imperial  forces  fled  in  great  dismay.  In  sheer  despera- 
tion they  so  far  humbled  themselves  as  to  ask  the  "  stinking 
foreign  devils "  for  the  use  of  their  gunboats  for  which  they 
entertained  the  most  remarkable  dread.  But  the  "stinking 
foreign  devils  "  refttsed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  either  party. 
Tai-ping-wang  now  established  his  court  at  Nankin  and  seized 
forthwith  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal  which  connects  Pekin, 
in  the  extreme  north,  with  the  Yang-tsse-kiang.  Such  is  the 
importance  of  this  great  throughfare  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "  alimentary  canal "  of  the  empire.  His  plan  was  to 
starve  out  the  capital,  which  received  a  great  portion  of  its 
supplies  from  the  south,  but  meanwhile  he  sent  a  small  expedi- 
tion directly  against  Pekin.  This  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able campaigns  of  which  history  preserves  an  account  Six 
thousand  men  marched  fourteen  hundred  miles,  through  the  en- 
emy's country,  cutting,  at  the  start,  entirely  loose  from  the  main 
army  and  the  base  of  supplies.  They  were  followed  by  the 
foe  in  great  force  and  constantly  threatened  in  front  and  rear. 
Battle  after  battle  waa  fought  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
discipline  and  bravery  of  the  "Q-od  worshipers."  The  "March 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  the  "  March  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  recent 
campaign  of  the  Prussians  in  France  may  be  mentioned  as 
similar  events.  The  rebels  approached  to  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Pekin,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  turn  back,  half 
way,  to  the  YeUow  river,  where  they  established  conmiunica- 
tion  with  Nankin  and  held  the  intermediate  country. 
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Ev^erjthiag  now  remained  for  a  long  time  pretty  much  in 
stitOu  quo.  The  imperialists  were  defeated  in  many  attempts  to 
recover  their  lost  ground.  Communication  was  opened  between 
tlie  insurgents  and  the  Europeans  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  former  welcomed  with  unbounded  joy  their  "  foreign  broth- 
ers," who  could  repeat  the  "  Heavenly  Rules."  Mr.  Meadows, 
who  visited  Nankin  soon  after  its  capture  in  1868,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Northern  King,  Tai-ping-wang's  lieutenant 
Mr.  Meadows,  in  his  account  of  their  interview,  says,  **  He  (the 
Northern  King)  stated  that  as  children  and  worshipers  of  one 
God,  we  were  all  brethren ;  and  after  receiving  my  assurance 
that  such  had  long  been  our  view  also,  inquired  if  I  knew  the 
*  Heavenly  Rules.'  I  replied  that  I  was  most  likely  acquainted 
with  them,  though  unable  to  recognize  them  under  that  name ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  asked  if  they  were  ten  in  num- 
ber?  He  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  began 
repeating  the  substance  of  the  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  in  a  friendly  way,  and  exclaimed,  *  The  same  as  our- 
selves! the  same  as  ourselves  T  while  the  simply  observant 
expression  on  the  face  of  his  companion  disappeared  before  one 
of  satisfaction,  as  the  two  exchanged  glances.  *  *  *  *  Then 
alluding  to  our  declarations  of  neutrality  and  non-assistance  to 
the  Manchus,  he  said  with  a  quiet  air  of  thorough  conviction, 
'It  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  help  them,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  Our  Heavenly  Father  helps  us,  and  no 
one  can  fight  with  Him.' " 

Still  later,  when  an  American  war  vessel  passed  up  the  Yang- 
tsse-kiang,  and  some  of  her  crew  landed  at  various  places,  they 
were  invariably  saluted  as  "foreign  brothers,"  both  by  magis- 
trates and  people.  "In  some  instances  aged  and  respectable 
men  fell  down  upon  their  knees  in  the  street  before  them,  to  do 
them  reverence."  Their  ship  was  crowded,  with  these  polite 
and  good  humored  "  God  worshipers  "  from  morning  till  night 
Tai-ping-wang  decreed  in  1861  that  "  foreign  merchants,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  are  to  be  regarded  as  brethren,  and  any  one 
killing  them  must  suffer  death."  At  times,  however,  he  had  to 
be  very  careful  in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners,  so  as  not  to 
give  the  imperialists  a  rallying  cry  with  the  masses. 
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Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Nankin,  Tai-ping-wang  sent  to 
Mr.  Boberts  the  letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
He  wrote  again,  without  receiving  any  answer,  and  in  1858  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  Lord  Elgin  asking  if  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionary was  still  at  Canton,  and  if  so,  begging  him  to  come  to 
the  court  and  speak  with  him.  When  we  remember  how 
ignominiously  the  poor  school-master  had  been  turned  away  by 
the  foreign  teacher  we  can  but  wonder  at  the  magnanimity  of 
the  great  king.  At  last,  in  October,  1860,  Mr.  Boberts  arrived 
at  Nankin  where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  and 
invested  with  high  honors  by  his  former  pupiL  But  meantime 
Tai-ping'wang  had  grown  &natical ;  he  fell  into  a  trance  now 
and  then,  like  Swedenborg  and  Mahomet,  and  set  up  ridiculoas 
claims  for  himself  and  his  son.  Mr.  Boberts  showed  a  want  of 
tact  in  his  intercourse  with  this  remarkable  man,  insisted  upon 
a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  adopted  a  vacUlating 
course,  and  soon  losing  all  of  his  influence,  which  at  one  time 
was  immense,  he  abandoned  the  court  in  high  dudgeon. 

At  the  close  of  1861  the  insurgent  army  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  rebellion  was  confidently  predicted  by  nearly  all  of 
the  foreign  residents  in  China.  The  closing  chapters  of  the  war 
have  never  been  written,  and  our  information  from  this  time 
forward  is  drawn  from  the  newspaper  Articles  which  have 
appeared  now  and  then  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  in- 
surrection continued  to  gain  ground  until  the  middle  of  1862, 
when  the  French  and  English,  whose  commerce  was  suffering 
from  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  interfered  in  behalf 
of  the  imperialists,  and  immediately  the  star  of  the  rebellion 
began  to  wane.  The  entire  armed  force  of  England  and  France 
in  Chinese  waters  was  now  employed  against  the  Taipings,  and 
officers  were  detailed  to  drill  and  lead  the  imperial  troops.  A 
fleet  of  gunboats  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  fix>m  England. 

We  meet  with  the  terms  "Franco-Chinese"  and  "Anglo- 
Chinese  "  in  the  designation  of  the  various  imperial  army  corps. 
General  Ward,  the  &mous  American  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Emperor's  service,  was  killed  Sept  20th,  1862,  in  an 
engagement  near  Ningpo.  The  important  city  of  Soo-chow  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1868 ;  and  July  19th,  1864,  Nankin 
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itself  was  retaken  from  the  rebels  after  haying  been  in  their 
possession  more  than  ten  years.  On  entering  the  city,  the  im- 
perial troops  fonnd  the  palace  burned  to  the  ground.  Tai-ping- 
wang  and  his  son  had  made  it  their  funeral  pile ;  both  lay 
buried  beneath  its  ruins. 

The  power  of  the  Taipings  was  now  broken.  We  hear  of 
tbem  again  at  the  dose  of  1866,  when  they  were  said  to  have 
approached  to  within  one  hundred  nules  of  Pekin ;  and  soon 
after,  it  was  reported  that  they  had  captured  that  city.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  foreigners  obtain  any  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  condition  of  the  Taipings  may 
be  at  the  present  tima  The  rebellion  had  been  in  progress  two 
years  before  we  knew  anything  of  its  character,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  the  "  God  worshipers,''  though  scat- 
tered, still  cling  to  their  religion,  to  which  but  a  short  time  ago 
we  know  that  they  were  fanatically  attached. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  "  Insurgents'  Creed  "  a 
little  more  in  detail  than  it  was  thought  best  to  do  in  the  course 
of  the  forgoing  narratiye.  The  Mahometans  say,  ^'  There  is 
bat  one  Ood,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet"  The  Taipings 
have  constantly  upon  their  lips  these  words :  "  There  is  no  god 
but  God;  and  Tai-ping-wang  is  the  younger  brother  of  Jesu&" 
The  latter  as  well  as  the  former  promise  that  the  faithful  who 
&11  in  battle  shall  be  directly  translated  into  heaven ;  while 
those  who  fly  from  the  enemy  will  be  doomed  to  helL  The 
following  is  their  transition  of  the  Ten  Commandments : 

L  Thou  shalt  honor  and  worship  the  Great  God. 
n.  Thou  shalt  not  worship  corrupt  spirits 
UL  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Great  God  in  vain. 
IV.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  day  of  worship,  you  should 

praise  the  Great  God  for  his  goodness. 
V.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy 
days  may  be  prolonged. 
VL  Thou  shalt  not  kill  or  injure  men. 
VIL  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  or  anything  unclean. 
VUL  Thou  shalt  not  rob  or  steal. 
IX.  Thou  shalt  not  utter  falsehood. 
X.  Thou  shalt  not  conceive  a  covetous  desire. 
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They  have  inferred  from  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  but  seem  to  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  Trinity.  "  Even  the  Saviour  Jesus,*'  says  Tai-ping-wang, 
"the  first-born  of  God,  is  only  called  *Our  Lord.*  In  heaven 
above  and  earth  beneath,  as  well  as  among  men,  none  can  be 
considered  greater  than  Jesus ;  and  yet  Jesus  was  not  called 
God.'*  It  is  true  that  some  of  their  prayers  are  addressed  to 
the  Trinity,  but  these  have  been  picked  up  from  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. That  they  have  no  proper  conception  of  that  mys- 
terious and  peculiar  doctrine  appears  from  the  fact  that  Tai- 
ping-wang  conferred  the  title  of  "  Holy  Ghost "  upon  one  of  his 
generals,  and  seems  in  one  or  two  passages  to  include  himself 
and  son  in  the  godhead.  The  Eastern  King,  Yang,  had  a  visr 
ion  which  he  related  very  much  to  the  profit  and  consolation 
of  Tai-ping-wang,  whereupon  the  latter  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  our  celestial  Elder  Brother  Jesus,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  came  down  into  the 
world,  in  the  country  of  Judea,  he  addressed  his  disciples,  say- 
ing :  '  At  some  future  day  the  Comforter  will  come  into  the 
world.'  Now  I,  your  second  elder  brother,  considering  what 
you  have  reported  to  me,  and  observing  what  you  have  done, 
must  conclude  that  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Ghost, 
spoken  of  by  our  Heavenly  Elder  Brother,  is  none  other  than 
yourself" 

Ever  afterwards  Yang,  in  all  of  his  proclamations,  added  to 
his  other  titles  that  of  "Comforter,"  or  "Holy  Spirit" 

The  entire  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but  the  doctrine 
of  its  plenary,  verbal  inspiration  is  not  taught  by  them.  Never- 
theless they  revere  these  books  highly,  and  whenever  Tai-ping- 
wang  had  occasion  to  loan  his  copy  to  any  one  he  urgently 
requested  them  not  to  alter  or  mark  it  in  any  way,  "because,'' 
said  he,  "  it  is  written  therein  (Psalm  xxxiii,  4),  *  Jehovah's  word 
is  correct'" 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  set  forth  as  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  to  God.  The  vicarious  theory  is  unknown.  Christ 
is  looked  upon  as  the  elder  son  of  God,  who  was  sent  down  in 
ancient  times  to  lead  men  back  to  truth  and  virtue ;  his  minion 
ended  there.  The  fulfillment  of  his  many  prophecies  and  the 
wonderful  success  of  his  armies  led  Tai-ping-wang  to  imagine 
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that  he,  in  like  manner,  was  commissioned  to  convert  the 
Chinese. 

The  doctrine  of  "total  depravity,"  as  opposed  to  the  Con- 
fucian theory  of  the  "  original  heart,"  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  insiu^gent  creed.  Baptism  is  the  only  sacrament  known 
among  them.  The  sabbath  is  observed.  All  honorary  titles, 
except  in  the  army,  have  been  abolished.  The  men  are  called 
"brothers,"  and  the  women  "sisters."  The  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  necromancy,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  so  prevalent  among  the  Chinese,  are  all  dis- 
carded by  the  "God  worshipers."  In  the  old  almanac,  every 
day  in  the  year  was  noted  as  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  hence  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  for  contracting  marriages,  burying  the  dead, 
etc.,  etc  The  rebels  adopted  a  new  calendar  from  which  all  of 
this  rubbish  was  excluded.  The  preface  to  their  almanac  says, 
with  reference  to  this  change,  "  The  years,  months,  days,  and 
hours  are  all  determined  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  Thus  every 
year  is  lucky  and  favorable,  and  every  month  is  lucky  and 
favorable.  How  can  they  be  classified  as  good  and  bad,  and 
what  can  be  the  use  of  selecting  one  period  over  another? 
Whoever  truly  venerates  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  Supreme 
Lord,  and  the  Great  God,  is  under  the  protection  of  heaven, 
and  can  engage  in  his  duties  whenever  he  thinks  proper. 
Every  season,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  prosperous  and 
favorable. 

Such,  then,  is  the  creed  of  these  Chinese  rebels.  Who,  in 
this  age  of  sects  and  schisms,  will  presume  to  deny  to  them  the 
name  of  Christian  ? 
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It  was  a  characteristic  of  the  late  Miss  Hillhouse,  who  has 
recently  died  in  New  Haven  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  that  she 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  lives  of  those  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  designate  as  ''the  really  good  people" 
of  every  age  and  of  every  country.  She  herself  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  "  the  really  good  people  "  of  her  own  day ;  as 
she  was  also  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  one  of  the  most 
interestiog  women  that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  The 
daughter  of  a  prominent  statesman  who  was  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
she  retained  personal  recollections  of  all  the  great  characters  of 
those  "  heroic  days."  During  a  long  life,  she  had  unusual  op- 
portunities of  knowing  intimately  a  large  number  of  the  most 
influential  and  estimable  men  and  women  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Inheriting  the  vigorous  intellect  and  the  strong  com- 
mon sense  of  her  &ther,  cultivated  by  constant  and  various 
reading,  with  an  interest  in  public  affairs  which  was  ever  fresh, 
with  rare  powers  of  conversation,  she  was  even  more  distin- 
guished for  her  self  forgetfulness,  for  the  warmth  of  her  love 
for  her  friends,  and  for  the  kindly  feelings  which  prompted  her 
to  sagacious,  and  practical,  and  unceasing  effort  for  the  good  of 
all  conditions  of  people  within  the  wide  sphere  of  her  influence 

Miss  Hillhouse  was  a  thoroughly  New  England  woman 
Her  character  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
those  influences,  social  and  religious,  which  are  here  supreme. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  representative  of  the  highest  social,  Ute- 
rary,  and  religious  culture  which  is  to  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  though  she  was  ardently  attached  to  the  religious 
faith  of  her  ancestors,  and  to  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  she  was 
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quick  to  recognize  excellence  of  every  kind  wherever  she  dis- 
covered it,  and  to  give  it  her  warm  approval  and  sympathy. 

There  is  a  polite  toleration  of  the  religious  views  of  the 
disciples  of  a  different  &ith,  which  is  now  becoming  quite  gene- 
ral, which  is  the  consequence  of  a  cold  indifference  to  truth, 
and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  valua  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  a  few  rare  spirits  such  an  abounding  admiration 
and  love  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  a  truly 
religious  character  that  wherever  it  is  seen  they  give  it  at  once 
their  love,  even  though  it  exists  in  connection  with  views  and 
even  practices  which  they  deem  erroneoua  They  regard  these 
as  only  accidental,  as  the  results  of  education  and  circumstances, 
as  something  by  no  means  essential,  as  something  which  would 
have  been  different  under  other  influencea  Wherever  such  a 
spirit  as  this  exists,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
highest  kind  of  religious  culture.  Now  this  was  the  character- 
istic which  was  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  Miss  Hillhouse* 
It  was  her  delight  to  obtain  information  with  r^ard  to  the 
really  good  people  of  contemporary  history  of  other  countries 
and  other  Christian  communions,  even  the  most  widely  separa- 
ted from  her  own.  Few  persons  have  such  a  range  of  informa- 
tion as  she  had  with  regard  to  all  the  noblest  characters  of  the 
world's  history.  She  manifested  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  &ilings  of  others ;  not  the  slightest  interest  in  polemical 
literatura  Her  constant  inquiry  was,  What  do  the  best  people 
think  and  say?  Thus  she  was  always  elevated  with  the  noblest 
thoughts,  and  seemed  always  to  live  in  communion  with  the 
choicest  spirits  of  all  ages. 

The  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article  presents  the  memoirs  of  one  of  the  really  good  women 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  It  was  prepared  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  collection  of  family  reminiscences  for  private 
circulation  in  Paris ;  but  a  translation  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  England,  which  has  come  into  our  hands.  As  we 
have  turned  over  its  pages,  it  has  seemed  so  exactly  to  meet 
what  were  the  tastes  of  the  venerable  lady  whose  name  we 
have  connected  with  it,  that  we  have  been  constantly  reminded 
of  her,  and  have  felt  how  desirable  it  is  that  what  we  have 
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described  as  a  characteristic  that  in  her  was  so  very  beautifdl 
should  be  much  more  common  than  it  is  among  American 
Christians. 

The  desirableness  of  what  we  have  spoken  of  we  find  insis- 
ted upon  by  Principal  Shairp,  in  his  very  interesting  work 
which  has  just  been  republished  in  this  country — "The  Relation 
of  Culture  to  Religion"  He  says:  "The  Universal  Church 
should  have  a  catena  of  lives  of  the  best  men  of  each  age, 
from  primitive  times  till  now.  It  would  include  the  saintly 
spirits  of  all  ages,  from  all  countries,  men  of  all  ranks,  of  every 
variety  of  temper,  taken  from  the  most  diverse  churches. 
Such  a  catena  would  be  the  strongest  of  all  external  evidences. 
It  would  exhibit  Christianity,  not  so  much  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, but  as  a  power  of  life,  adequate  to  subdue  the  strongest 
wills,  to  renew  the  darkest  heai-ts,  to  leaven  the  most  opposite 
characters.  If  an  intimate  study  of  it  were  more  common, 
how  much  would  it  do  to  heal  divisions,  to  deepen  and  enlaige 
the  sympathies  of  all  Christians,  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
common  spiritual  ancestry !" 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  in  her  individual  life,  as  will 
be  seen,  meets  all  the  requirements  as  here  stated.  She  was  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  a  French  woman ;  of  noble  birth ;  and  posses- 
sed at  one  time  of  vast  wealth.  She  lived  in  the  fearAil  times 
of  the  first  French  Revolution ;  and  for  many  years  was  an 
exile,  and  a  wanderer,  almost  without  a  home.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  she  has  a  still  frirther  interest  to  all 
Americans ;  she  was  sister-in-law  of  that  Yicomte  de  Noailles 
who  fought  in  this  country  in  the  cause  of  American  independ- 
ence ;  and  she  bore  the  same  relation,  also,  to  that  other  French 
nobleman  to  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  never  be  forgotten — ^the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 

But  while  we  thus  commend  the  memoirs  of  this  French 
Marquise  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  must  prepare  them 
for  an  introduction  to  customs,  and  practices,  and  modes  of 
life,  which  will  seem  to  many  of  them  utterly  inconsistent  with 
a  religious  life ;  as  they  most  certainly  are  to  all  our  traditional 
Protestant  and  American  conceptions  of  what  it  should  he. 
We  suspect,  also,  that  Mme.  de  Montagu  would  have  looked 
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with  grave  suspicion,  as  she  certainly  would  have  done  with 
pitj,  upon  the  brightest  examples  of  piety  which  New  England 
ooald  have  presented  to  her,  and  would  have  said  with  that 
excellent  man,  Father  Hyacinthe,  that  American  Protestantism 
was  altogether  ^'  too  cold"  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  heart 
Yet  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be  found  in  this  Boman 
Catholic  lady,  whose  life  was  passed  under  such  different  cir* 
camstances  firom  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  so 
many  and  such  striking  exhibitions  of  a  common  spiritual 
ancestry  with  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
that  it  certainly  should  do  much  to  enlarge  our  charity  and  our 
sympathies  for  all  who  are  really  Christian  people,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  known. 

In  the  sketch  which  we  propose  to  give  of  those  incidents 
in  her  life  which  we  think  will  be  particularly  interesting  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use,  as  often  as  is  conve- 
nient, the  very  language  of  the  Memoirs. 

Mdlle.  de  Maintenon,  who  was  known  after  her  marriage  as 
Mme.  de  Montagu,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  22d  of  June,  1776, 
in  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  those 
holds  which  have  long  disappeared,  but  which  formed  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  characteristic  city 
residences  of  the  old  nobility  of  Franca  The  hotel  of  her 
ancestors  stood  nearly  opposite  the  church  of  Saint  Boch,  which 
is  so  famous  in  French  history,  and  its  gardens  extended  as  far 
as  the  Tuileries,  their  position  being  now  marked  by  the  rue 
(t Alger,  the  first  street  to  the  east  of  the  rue  de  Oastiglume  which 
has  been  laid  out  through  them,  and  by  the  Hotel  Meurice^ 
which  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  to  some  extent,  a  resort 
of  Ammcan  travellers. 

MdUa  Maintenon  was  the  fourth  of  five  sisters,  the  daugh* 
ters  of  the  Due  d'Ayen,  who  held  an  important  position  in  the 
army,  and  stood  high  in  fevor  at  court,  as  his  ancestors  had 
done  before  him  for  many  generations.  The  family  of  the 
Duke  was  one  of  the  oldest,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most 
powerfiil  in  France.  He  himself  was  personally  distinguished 
for  Ids  accomplishments,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
informed  noblemen  of  his  time.     By  nature  he  was  lively  and 
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animated.  He  possessed  an  active  mind,  and  keen  peic^tioiL 
In  conversation  he  was  brilliant,  and  apt  and  quick  at  repartee. 
As  was  customary  with  noblemen  of  his  position,  his  time  was 
spent  either  with  the  army,  or  when  his  duties  p^mitted  at 
Versailles,  where  he  lived  much  in  the  King's  society.  Yet 
though  he  delighted  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  court,  and  to  be 
surrounded  with  the  crowd  of  brilliant,  easy,  good  natured, 
gossiping  courtiers  there  assembled,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
himself  something  more  than  a  mere  courtier.  He  was  interes- 
ted in  science,  in  literature,  in  agriculture,  in  the  administration 
of  the  army,  and  in  philosophy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  is  said  to  have  read  some  papers 
before  its  members,  which  were  considered  to  possess  consider- 
able merit 

But  the  relation  of  the  Duke  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children 
was  something  so  entirely  different  from  anything  with  which 
we  are  practically  acquainted  in  this  country,  that  to  explain  it 
some  reference  must  necessarily  be  made  to  what  was  then  and 
stUl  is  to  some  extent  the  Erench  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
the  family.     We  give  it  in  the  language  of  an  English  writer, 
whose  explanation  we  will  condense  in  a  single  paragraph. 
"A  French  husband  never  dreams  of  absorbing  his  wife's 
affections.  Such  an  idea  does  not  enter  into  his  theory  of  hfe. 
The  wife  is  to  form  her  own  little  world  about  her ;  not  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  her  husband,  but  without  any  neoessarj 
reference  to  him.     The  husband  goes  and  comes;  is  always 
welcome,  but  is  never  indispensable.    His  duties  become  her 
duties.     She  accepts  the  care  of  the  fiunily,  and  makes  all  the 
arrangments  for  the  children  and  the  household.     The  husband 
and  wife  are  thoroughly  kind,  attached  Mends,  with  mutaal 
interests  and  pleasures ;  but  they  never  pretend  to  have  but 
one  life.    The  understanding  of  the  French  household  is  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  dispensed  with,  without  heart-burning?, 
and  without  that  deplorable  sense  of  failure  which  among  ufi 
would  make  home  miserabla    In  France  the  preeminence  is 
given  not  to  the  marriage  relation,  but  to  the  relation  of  mother 
and  child,  which  is  the  one  relationship  which  is  there  held 
most  sacred,  and  which  it  is  claimed  produces  a  wonderiiillj 
softening  and  elevating  effect  upon  woman ;  for  she  is  always 
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Buppoeed  to  be  able  to  make  herself  bappy  with  her  children, 
and  to  find  sujficient  compensation  in  them  for  all  other  wanta" 

Our  readers  will  not  be  sorprised  then,  when  we  say  thai 
theare  was  but  little  congeniality  between  the  tastes  of  the  Duke 
and  those  of  Mme.  d' Ayen  ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  couiae.  His  visits  to  Paris  were  ex- 
tremely rare;  and  though,  on  the  occasions  when  he  visited 
liis  wife,  he  showed  himself  fall  of  attention  to  her,  his  daugh- 
ters are  represented  as  being  rather  intimidated  by  the  bearing 
and  manners  of  the  distinguished  visitor. 

The  Duchesse  d^Ayen — a  grand-daughter  of  the  renowned 
Chancellor  d'Aguesseau — ^was  a  woman  of  great  worth,  and 
eminent  piety,  for  whom  the  court  and  the  world  of  fashion  had 
no  attractions.  She  preferred  to  live  in  the  retirement  of  her 
own  homcL  She  possessed  a  tender  heart,  a  sound  mind,  and 
superior  judgment  Her  religious  sympathies  were  with  the 
school  of  the  Jansenists,  and  we  are  told  that  '*  in  certain  par- 
ticulars she  might  have  been  compared  to  the  M^re  Angelique 
of  tbe  Port  Boyal,  if  the  M^  Angelique  had  lived  in  the 
world,  and  had  had  worldly  experience."  She  accepted  it  as 
her  especial  duty  to  devote  her  life  to  superintending  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  is  represented  in  these  Memoirs  as 
watching  the  earliest  opportunities  to  direct  their  thoughts  to 
religious  truth.  •  '*  Yet  not  intending  that  they  should  merely 
pass  their  existence  in  contemplative  devotion  on  earth,  she 
prepared  them  for  that  mode  of  life  which  their  birth  destined 
them  to  lead  in  the  world.  She  inspired  them  with  fear  with 
regard  to  it,  but  not  with  aversion ;  and  taught  them  how  to 
live  in  it  without  being  conformed  to  it ;  to  distrust  it,  without 
flying  from  it ;  to  be  an  ornament  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  exampla"  All  her  daughters  regarded  her  enthusiastically 
as  the  most  loved  and  the  most  venerated  of  mothers.  One 
of  them — ^Mme.  de  la  Fayette — ^in  an  account  which  she  wrote 
of  her  mother,  says :  '^  We  were  the  objects  of  the  tenderest 
affections  of  her  heart ;  the  chief  objects  of  her  duty.  Upon 
this  wann  and  motherly  feeling  was  engrafted  a  strong  desire 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  to  accomplish  his  work,  so  that  one  day 
she  might  be  able  to  say,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
'that of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  have  lost  nothing.' 
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Everything  was  combined  for  our  advantage ;  all  her  Acuities 
were  employed  for  our  wel&re,  and  to  secure  our  happiness. 
Her  care  and  foresight  sought  to  ward  off  anything  which 
might  hurt  us ;  her  natural  penetration  enabled  her  to  read  our 
characters,  so  that  she  could  guide  each  of  us  precisely  as  we 
required.  The  straightforwardness  and  strength  of  her  mind 
made  her  avoid  all  littleness  and  frivolity,  and  accustom  us 
from  childhood  to  reason  correctly  and  justly ;  and  her  great 
tenderness  bound  us  together  in  mutual  affection.  Her  gentle 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  in  short,  fortified  by  her  example, 
taught  us  Christian  virtues. ''  Mma  de  Montagu  herself  writes : 
<<  My  mother  was  entirely  devoted  to  what  she  considered  to  be 
her  duty.  Her  mode  of  expressing  herself  as  well  as  all  her 
sentiments,  always  kept-  truth  in  view.  She  hated  even  the 
appeamnce  of  evil.  She  was  just  and  charitable;  and  posses- 
sed a  perfect  contempt  and  disregard  of  riches.  How  frequently 
have  her  daughters  offered  up  thanks  that,  by  means  of  their 
inestimable  mother's  instruction,  as  well  as  her  care  and  exam- 
ple, they  have  been  shown  the  happiness  of  serving  and  loving 
God." 

The  young  girls  had  an  excellent  governess,  and  masters 
came  to  them  daily ;  but  the  Duchess  was  the  life  of  the  whole. 
She  presided  over  everything,  and  regulated  even  the  minutest 
details.  The  description  which  is  given  in  the  Memoiis  of 
their  daily  occupations  presents  a  scene  which  is  iull  of  beauty. 
In  the  morning  Mma  d'Ayen  '^  embraced  her  daughters  affec- 
tionately"  and  went  with  them  to  hear  early  mass  at  Saint  Booh. 
At  three  o'clock  she  dined  with  them,  and  after  the  repast  she 
took  them  to  her  bed  chamber,  which  was  a  large  room  hung 
with  crimson  damask  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  and  contain- 
ing an  enormous  bed.  The  Duchess  sat  in  an  easy  chair,  near 
the  jGbre  place,  having  her  snuff  box,  books,  and  working  ma- 
terials near  at  hand,  while  her  daughters  were  grouped  around 
her,  the  eldest  being  seated  on  chairs,  and  the  younger  on 
stools ;  a  playfril  struggle  taking  place  between  them  as  to  who 
should  be  nearest  their  mother's  chair.  While  they  worked, 
they  chatted  over  the  lessons  of  the  previous  night,  and  the 
little  events  of  the  day.  There  was  nothing  that  gave  the  no- 
tion of  a  lesson,  yet  it  was  one  in  reality,  and  of  the  kind  to  be 
best  recollected."    Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  in  describing  these 
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efforts  of  their  mother  to  give  them  a  thoroughly  Christian 
edacation,  says :  *'  She  read  with  us  herself  the  best  poetical 
works,  the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence, 
and  took  pains  in  cultivating  our  taste,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  beauties  which  were  to  be  found  in  them. 
Bat  she  endeavored  especially  to  form  our  judgments,  to  ele- 
vate our  minds,  to  make  us  thoroughly  comprehend  truth,  to 
remove  all  illusions  firom  our  eye&  Consequently  many  notions, 
especially  for  example  those  of  vanity,  were  for  a  long  time 
unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  regulating  our  life  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  apart  firom  any  motives  of  interest  had  become 
so  habitual  to  us,  not  only  being  inculcated  by  my  mother's 
lessons,  but  by  her  daily  example  as  well  as  by  my  fiither's, 
though  unfortunately  we  had  few  opportunities  of  studying 
him  closely,  that  when  we  met  with  opposite  conduct  in  people 
called  worthy  people  we  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  it 
required  some  years  of  acquaintance  with  the  world  to  weaken 
this  impression." 

It  was  &om  this  kind  of  education,  and  firom  such  a  Chris- 
tian home  as  this  that  the  five  sisters  went  forth  into  the  world 
to  fill  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations  in  the  nation,  each 
being  endowed  with  striking  qualities  and  virtues  which  were 
to  be  a  wide  source  of  blessing  to  multitudes. 

While  Mdlla  Maintenon  was  still  quite  young,  her  eldest 
sister,  as  we  have  already  stated,  married  her  cousin  the 
Vicomte  de  Noailles,  the  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Mouchy ;  and 
her  sister  next  in  age — Mdlle.  d' Ayen — ^married  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette. 

Not  long  after,  when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  we  are  told 
of  a  great  and  manifest  change  which  took  place  in  her  charac- 
ter. "  She  was  converted."  Till  that  time,  she  is  represented 
to  have  been  willfiil,  impetuous,  and  capricious  in  disposition. 
She  was  governed  by  impulse,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  anything  else.  But  under  the  influence  of  her  sister, 
and  especially  of  the  youngest — ^Mdlla  de  Montclar,  who  was 
known  after  her  marriage  as  Mma  de  Grammont — she  became 
gentle,  patient,  studious,  and  submitted  not  only  to  ordinary 
r^ulations,  but  to  still  more  severe  rules  which  she  laid  down 
for  herself 
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It  is  quite  interesting,  too,  to  find,  in  this  connection,  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  measures  which  she  adopted  for  her  own 
self  improyement  ^^  She  began  a  journal,  in  which  she  dotted 
down  the  impressions  of  the  day,  her  faults,  her  progress,  and 
her  resolutions ;  unceasingly  occupying  herself  with  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  every  day  seeking  to  ornament  and  purify  it 
She  read  her  diary  over  to  form  a  judgment  of  herself  and 
looked  at  herself  in  it  as  in  a  glass  without  any  self  com- 
placency." We  have  learned  in  this  country  to  look  with  some 
suspicion  upon  a  practice  of  this  kind.  Such  introspection  as 
this  is  certainly  attended  with  some  evils ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  a  practice  which  was  so  common  eighty  years  ago  in 
New  England  was  entered  upon  with  so  much  enthusiasm  by 
this  young  girl  who  had  commenced  her  religious  life  under 
circumstances  so  different  fix>m  those  with  which  our  ancestors 
were  familiar. 

We  come  now  to  the  marriage  of  Mdlle.  de  Maintenon,  with 
regard  to  the  circxmistances  of  which  we  trust  we  may  be  par- 
doned, if  we  enter  into  some  details.  When  she  was  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  several  very  brilliant  offers  were  made  to  her 
parents  for  her  hand.  Their  choice  fell  upon  M.  de  Montagu, 
who  came  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  Auveigna 
The  negotiation  was  b^un  by  Mme.  la  Princesse  de  Chimay, 
the  aunt  of  M.  Montagu.  But  the  young  lady  herself  did  not 
hear  any  allusion  made  to  it  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
preliminaries  had  been  concluded ;  and  when  as  we  are  told, 
''  only  the  personal  feelings  of  the  young  people  had  to  be  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  union."  Everybody  was  in  the  secret 
except  herself;  and  her  sisters  were  very  much  amused  at  her 
embarrassment  when  it  was  mentioned  to  her,  for  the  first  time, 
in  her  family  circle ;  for  she  had  everything  to  learn  about  her 
"&tur"  and  his  connections,  and  yet  she  could  not  venture  to 
ask  questions.  But  we  are  told  that  her  mother  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  fiimished  her  with  ^^all  the  particulars  she 
could  desire  to  know." 

^^  The  first  meeting "  was  an  event  which  is  described  with 
much  particularity.  It  took  place  '^the  following  day"  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles.  Mdlla  de 
Maintenon,  pale  and  disturbed^  not  having  closed  her  eyes  all 
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night,  was  seated  by  her  mother's  side.  "  She  wore  a  dress  d 
laiurque^  of  blue  gros  satin,  with  a  white  satin  petticoat,"  and 
her  young  sister,  Mdlle.  de  Montclar,  had  one  like  hers.  "  She 
felt  her  heart  beating  tenibly  when  she  heard  a  carriage  drive 
into  the  courtyard,  and  at  last  M.  le  Marquis  de  Montagu  and 
his  father  were  announced.  She  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  incapable  of  replying  if  the  Captain 
of  Dragoons  had  not  had  the  courage  to  address  her  most 
opportunely.  But  in  spite  of  his  bravery,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  was  probably  as  much  embarrassed  as  herself, 
for  he  did  not  attempt  to  converse  with  her,  and  she  was  really 
grateful  to  him."  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know  that  M.  le 
Yicomte  de  NoaUles,  and  M.  de  la  Fayette,  were  present  at 
this  interview,  and  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  America. 
Near  the  fire  place,  in  the  drawing  room,  there  was  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Washington ;  and  M.  de  Beaune,  the  fiither  of  M.  de 
Montagu,  who  was  short  sighted,  wished  to  see  it  more  closely. 
M.  de  Montagu  went  to  look  at  it  also ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  Mdlle.  de  Maintenon,  ^'  feeling  quite  sure  that  she  should 
not  be  observed,"  ventured  to  look  at  him. 

She  consented  to  accept  M.  de  Montagu  for  her  husband ;  and 
the  betrothal  took  place.  The  ^^corbeille"  was  magni&cent 
The  diamonds  alone  were  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  account  of  the 
numerous  festivities  which  followed  one  another  every  day 
from  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  till  the  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  May,  1788,  in  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Boch.  The  bride  was  literally  compelled 
to  pass  through  dense  rows  of  relations  in  the  midst  of  an 
enormous  crowd,  the  eyes  of  everybody  being  fixed  upon  her. 
But  the  curiosity  of  which  she  was  the  object  did  not  materially 
add  to  her  embarrassment  and  confiision.  She  had  scarcely 
knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  sanctuary  when  these  feelings 
were  dispelled,  and  she  says :  *'  I  felt  as  if  I  were  transported 
to  another  atmosphere,  and  I  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  meditation. 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  things  for  which  I  had 
to  pray.  I  confined  myself  to  offering  up  with  fervor  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  my  life ;  and  above  all  b^ged  for  that  grace  which 
comprises  all  others,  the  power  to  follow  God's  will  in  my  new 
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state.  Next  I  prayed  with  my  whole  heart  for  him  to  whom  I 
was  to  be  uaited"  She  lost,  we  are  told,  part  of  the  curate's 
"beautiful  discourse''  in  spite  of  the  attention  she  paid  to  it 
She  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  except  that  she  was 
occasionally  aware  that  Mdlle.  de  Montclar  was  sobbing  behind 
her,  but  she  did  not  dare  look  around.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over  the  party  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  where  she 
ran  at  once  to  her  sister's  room,  and  passed  a  considerable  time 
with  her.  But  it  was  soon  necessary  to  dress  for  dinner ;  which 
in  its  turn  was  followed  by  the  gathering  of  crowds  of  relatives 
and  friends ;  and  the  festivities  of  the  day  were  ended  by  "  a 
grand  supper  "  in  the  evening. 

Thus  closes  the  first,  peaceful  scene  in  the  life  of  this  pure, 
conscientious  girl,  which  was  passed  in  the  retirement  of  a  truly 
Christian  fiunily,  all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  but  soon  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  most  terrible  tragedy  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  love  of  Ood,  duty,  accountability  for  the  use 
of  every  talent — these  were  the  fiuniliar  lessons  which  were 
carefully  impressed  upon  every  one  of  that  bright  circle  of 
young  girls  from  their  earliest  years  to  the  moment  when  each 
went  out  into  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Mdlla  de  Maintenon, 
we  are  told  that  when  she  was  baptized  in  her  in£mcy,  her 
mother  chose  two  b^gars  from  the  parish  of  Saint  Boch  for  her 
god-father  and  her  god-mother;  that  by  means  of  such  an 
early  connection  with  poverty  she  might  be  led  always  to  re- 
member the  duties  which  the  possession  of  wealth  and  position 
imposed  upon  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  and  the  suffering. 
And  now,  on  her  wedding  day,  while  the  great  hotd  was  filled 
with  friends  and  relatives  who  bore  half  the  great  historic  names 
of  France,  this  Christian  mother,  anxious  most  of  all  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  her  daughter  found  time,  "a  little  while  before 
supper,"  to  have  some  conversation  with  her  respecting  her  new 
responsibilities,  and  to  read  with  her  *^  several  passages  from 
the  book  of  Tobit" 

The  life  which  now  opened  before  Mme.  de  Montagu,  at  the 
hotd  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beaune — the  father  of  her  husband— 
was  very  different  from  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
She  arrived  at  her  new  home,  where  pretty  apartments  had 
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been  prepared  for  her,  "in  a  blue  Berline,  spotted  with  gold," 
which  bore  her  arms,  and  to  which  two  stout  horses  were  har- 
nessed who  had  been  named  Pant^ruel  and  Gargantua.  For 
two  months  she  was  fekd  by  her  great  relationa  Among 
others,  the  Countess  de  Tess^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sons at  court,  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Chaville,  in 
the  garden,  on  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  when  all  the  green 
alleys  were  illuminated,  which — ^it  is  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy 
circumstance — lasted  even  "till  midnight"  At  each  one  of 
these  y^,  a  new  toilet  had  to  be  worn,  but  of  these  costumes 
one  alone  pleased  Mme.  de  Montagu.  It  was  the  one  she  wore 
the  day  she  was  presented  at  court,  and  it  is  stated  that  she 
was  particularly  gratified  that  it  was  admired  because  it  was 
the  taste  of  her  mother,  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  who  "had 
always  been  blamed  for  overlooking  these  worldly  matters, 
while  considering  the  real  welfare  of  her  daughters.  "  Etiquette 
required"  that  on  this  occasion  the  dress  should  be  "  entirely 
covered  with  precious  stones;"  and  so  many  were  needed,  that 
it  is  stated  it  was  customary  at  such  times  to  "  borrow  them 
from  the  princesses."  "  Everybody  expected  at  the  presentation 
to  see  the  young  Marquise  quite  embarrassed,  for  the  ancient 
prestige  attached  to  royalty  rendered  this  ceremony  a  formidable 
thing,  but  it  found  her  and  left  her  perfectly  calm." 

After  two  months,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  rejoin  the 
army,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  father-in-law,  and  her 
new  aunt,  Mme.  de  Bouzolz.  It  was  a  trying  situation  for  a 
young  woman  of  seventeen,  who  was  possessed  of  high  relig- 
ious principle,  and  was  striving  to  live  a  life  of  communion 
with  God.  M.  de  Beaune  was  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  full 
of  consideration  for  his  daughter-in-law,  whom  he  was  specially 
desirous  to  have  shine  in  the  world  of  fashion ;  but  he  was 
a  very  decided  character,  irritable,  and  impetuous ;  he  would 
not  bear  patiently  any  opposition,  and  easily  gave  way  to 
anger.  He  was  besides  a  disbeliever  in  Christianity,  and  a 
scoffer.  Mma  la  Marquise  de  Bouzolz,  whose  husband  was 
also  absent  with  the  army,  was  a  very  young  woman,  kind  and 
affectionate,  but  quite  "  giddy."  "  She  went  to  mass  from  habit, 
but  to  ballfl  from  pure  delight"  "She  laughed  like  a  mad 
creature  at  her  niece's  scruples,  and  then  wound  up  by  embra- 
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cing  her  to  console  her."  Mme.  de  Montagu  behaved  with 
wonderful  tact  and  prudence.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to 
make  religion  a  subject  of  domestic  disputes ;  but  she  preserved 
her  own  piety ;  and  adapted  herself  as  well  as  she  could  to  the 
position  in  which  God  had  placed  her.  She  frequented  balls, 
theatres,  and  the  Queen's  circle ;  she  supped  with  free  thinkers 
at  the  Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg's  and  at  the  Mar^chale  de 
Mirepoix's,  and  also  at  the  old  Duchesse  de  Valliere's.  She 
soon  wearied  of  the  round  of  dissipation,  "but  during  her 
husband's  absence  she  felt  that  she  had  duties  to  fiilfill  towards 
her  fiather-in-law.  To  please  him  she  sacrificed  her  inclinations, 
habits,  and  tastes ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  results  of  this  sacrifice, 
because  she  did  not  allow  him  to  be  aware  of  it.  She  concealed 
her  repugnance,  and  her  scruples  in  everything  which  only 
thwarted  her  own  wishes,  or  wounded  herself  yet  without 
oflFending  God." 

One  of  the  religious  writers  of  her  church  had  said:  "The 
less  we  live  to  please  ourselves,  the  less  choice  we  have  in  our 
actions,  the  more  purity  and  soundness  there  is  in  our  devotion- 
There  are  occasions  when  we  are  compelled  to  look  away  fiom 
our  Lord  to  please  others  for  his  saka"  And  this  is  what 
Mme.  de  Montagu  felt  she  was  called  upon  to  do.  Her  biogra- 
pher says:  "It  was  for  the  love  of  God  that  she  sometimes 
appeared  to  withdraw  from  him  to  gratify  others,  not  simply 
contenting  herself  with  being  devout,  but  desiring  to  make 
religion  loveable,  useful,  and  pleasing  to  everybody."  In  her 
journal,  she  says:  "I  created  a  retiring  place  in  the  bottom  of 
my  own  heart"  But  in  all  that  she  did  we  are  assured,  "there 
was  neither  affectation  nor  prudery ;  in  society  she  was  eam^ 
modest,  and  cheerful." 

As  one  result  of  the  course  she  adopted,  she  soon  succeeded 
in  winning  the  heart  of  the  Marquise  de  Bouzolz,  and  the 
"giddy"  aunt  began  to  make  her  her  own  model.  She  accom- 
panied her  to  church,  and  joined  in  her  works  of  charity.  She 
still  occasionally  enjoyed  a  little  raillery,  but  "she  thought 
of  her  salvation  more  seriously  than  she  had  ever  done  before.'' 

Thus  the  early  years  of  the  married  life  of  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu passed  away,  while  the  nation  was  slowly  drifting  towards 
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that  great  political  convulsion  which  is  to  this  day  the  terror  of 
the  world     French  society  was  giving  itself  more  and  more 
enthusiastically  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of 
reform.     The  nobility  everywhere  professed  the  most  liberal 
opinions,  joined  in  the  denunciation  of  abuses,  and  manifested 
a  wilhngness  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Even  the  great  ladies  who  presided  over  the  most  brilliant 
sahns  lent  their  aid,  and  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  government     Everything  was  bright     Everybody  was 
hopeAiL    No  one  seemed  to  fear  for  the  future.    The  relations 
of  Mme.  de  Montagu  all  shared,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment     Her  husband,  her  father,  her  father- 
in-law,  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  all 
bore  an  important  part  in  bringing  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
first,  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  States 
GreneraL     But  as  the  horizon  began  to  darken,  differences  of 
opinion  were  developed     M.  de  Montagu,  and  his  father  M.  de 
Beaune  took  alarm.     Mme.  d'Ayen,  too,  ^^  seemed  almost  as  if 
by  intuition  to  appreciate  the  abyss  into  which  her  country  was 
about  to  plunge,"  and  being  quite  ill  gathered  her  daughters 
about  her,  and  "  spoke  to  them  of  the  future  with  a  prophetical 
spirit  of  sadness."    The  irascible  Vicomte  de  Beaune  manifes- 
ted his  dissatisfaction  in  a  characteristic  manner.     He  had 
attacked  the  various  abases  so  violently  that  he  could  no  lon- 
ger defend  them ;  and  when  hard  pressed  by  the  men  whom 
he  now  considered  extremists,  he  would  "  shake  his  head,  join 
some  card  table,  and  vent  his  anger  upon  his  partner."     The 
coolness  which  began  to  exhibit  itself  between  the  members  of 
her  own  family  circle  was  a  great  grief  to  Mme.  de  Montagu. 
She  endeavored  as  fisir  as  possible  to  be  a  peace  maker,  and 
busied  herself  the  more  in  her  works  of  charity.     She  prac- 
ticed economy  in  order  to  increase  her  benefactions  to  the  poor. 
She  turned  her  intercourse  with  the  world  to  account  by  beg- 
ging for  contributions  from  the  various  salons.     She  had  needy 
people  under  her  care  in  every  quarter.     To  one  she  sent  her 
medical  man ;  to  another  she  procured  the  means  of  gaining  his 
livelihood ;  she  prevented  one  from  falling,  she  helped  another 
to  rise.     She  sympathized  with  all;  with  beggars,   with  the 
infirm,  with  prisoners,  with  widows,  with  the  old. 
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At  last  her  health  became  seriously  impaired.  In  four  years 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  had  given  birth  to  three 
children,  one  of  whom  had  died-  Her  grief  for  the  loss  of  this 
child,  her  anxiety  in  consequence  of  the  political  disturbances 
which  were  becoming  more  and  more  alarming,  her  labors  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  suffering,  had  undermined  her 
constitution,  and  she  was  ordered  by  her  physician  to  Bagn^res, 
which  place  she  reached  at  last  with  difficulty  and  in  nearly  a 
dying  state.  In  expectation  of  a  fatal  termination  of  her  illness, 
she  received  the  sacraments  ^'in  a  spirit  of  ardent  fiuth,''  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister  Mme.  de  Grammont,  from  which  we 
make  a  short  extract  "  When  I  am  able  to  enjoy  everlasting 
felicity,  when  I  have  expiated  my  faults,  or  deserved  heaven 
through  your  prayers,  then  I  will  pray  fervently  for  you  and 
your  husband.  I  have  the  firmest  hope  that  you  will  procure 
his  salvation,  but  my  father's  will  everlastingly  occupy  me 
You  know  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  and  asked  it  of  God. 
Alas  I  I  was  not  able  to  be  useful  to  him  on  earth.  Speak  to 
him  continually  of  me  and  my  tenderness :  Tell  him  that  even 
at  the  cost  of  my  life  I  would  have  contributed  to  his  salvation. 
To  you  I  leave  it  to  give  him  my  last  farewell 

But  it  was  not  to  be  as  she  expected.  She  revived,  and  soon 
began  to  r^ain  strengtL  And  her  first  care,  when  she  was 
convalescent,  was  to  engage  in  a  new  work  of  charity,  the  im- 
portance of  which  had  commended  itself  to  her  during  her 
sickness. 

On  her  return  to  Paris  all  was  changed.  A  gloom  had 
settled  over  everything.  Many  persons  who  had  joined  at  first 
heartily  in  efforts  for  reform  were  desirous  of  retracing  their 
steps.  Everywhere  was  great  irritation ;  and  there  were  mutual 
recriminations  between  those  who  had  been  the  best  of  friends. 
M.  de  Beaune  had  renounced  all  intercourse  with  M.  le  Vicomte 
de  Noailles,  and  M.  de  la  Fayette.  "  Not  only  would  he  not 
see  them  himself,  but  he  would  scarcely  permit  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu to  see  or  receive  her  sisters.  K  he  were  in  the  room  when 
they  were  announced,  he  took  up  his  hat  immediately,  and  went 
out  in  order  to  avoid  being  in  their  society ;  and  his  ill  humor 
could  be  gathered  from  the  noise  he  made  in  banging  the  doors." 
There  were  still  more  painful  discussions  at  their  own  fireside 
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between  &ther  and  son,  who  although  they  agreed  in  general 
with  regard  to  the  political  situation,  disagreed  respecting  the 
advisability  of  "  emigration."  M.  de  Beaune  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  King  to  emigrate  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  their  strength,  that  they  might  return  to 
rescue  and  defend  hint  M.  de  Montagu  maintained  that  emi- 
gration was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  the  friends  of 
the  King  could  make.  He  had  hopes  that  ^'  a  reconciliation 
might  be  effected  between  the  constitutional  party  and  what 
was  called  la  draite,  which  would  save  the  monarchy  and  pre- 
serve liberty  also."  He  was  convinced  that  there  would  in  time 
be  a  reaction ;  and  if  the  natural  leaders  of  the  royalist  party 
should  all  flee  from  the  kingdom,  when  the  reaction  came  there 
would  be  no  one  around  whom  to  rally.  M.  de  Beaune  became 
more  and  more  excited ;  and  finally  left  the  country  indignant 
with  his  son  for  not  being  willing  to  accompany  him. 

But  the  state  of  things  in  Paris  was  &st  growing  more  and 
more  alarming ;  and  Mme.  de  Montagu's  health  was  again  so 
seriously  affected,  that  it  was  determined  that  she  should  with- 
draw from  the  city  to  one  of  the  beautiful  country  seats  of  the 
&mily  in  Auvergne — ^the  Chfiteau  de  Plauzat  Here  the  pro- 
gress of  revolutionary  sentiments  had  been  less  marked.  "  The 
good  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  still  more  attached  to  the 
old  customs  than  to  the  new  laws,"  and  she  was  received  with  the 
same  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  seigneurs  of 
Plauzat  had  been  received  in  olden  times.  Mrae.  de  Montagu 
soon  won  all  hearts  by  her  affability,  her  goodness,  and  her 
condescension.  Though  she  was  thoroughly  aristocratic  in  all 
her  ideas,  "sne  had  never  availed  herself  of  those  harmless 
privileges  formerly  attached  to  her  rank,  nor  indeed  of  those 
which  the  Revolution  had  disdained  to  abolish."  So  for  exam- 
ple, ''  instead  of  hearing  mass  in  the  family  seat,  she  mixed 
with  the  crowd  in  the  nave,  and  as  she  knelt  on  her  straw  bot- 
tomed chair,  she  unwittingly  drew  attention  by  her  meditation 
and  piety."  Thus  for  a  time  all  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful 
She  busied  herself  in  works  of  charity,  and  felt  that  she  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  On 
Sunday  afternoons,  the  village  lads  and  maidens,  according  to 
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an  old  custom,  came  and  dauced  to  the  sound  of  a  goat's  hom 
on  the  terrace  before  the  chfiteau ;  and  on  one  of  these  Sunday 
afternoons  she  dressed  up  her  little  daughter,  No^mi,  in  the 
pretty  costume  of  the  country,  and  allowed  her  to  dance  with 
the  village  children.  "The  merry  child  twisted  her  apron 
round  her  fingers,  lowered  her  eyes,  drew  back,  and  suddenly 
making  a  spring,  began  to  dance  the  bourrSe,  turning  this  way 
and  turning  that,  tapping  her  foot,  and  beating  her  hands,  as 
she  had  seen  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  do." 

But  the  revolutionary  spirit  began  at  last  to  make  itself  felt 
even  in  this  secluded  and  contented  region.  A  political  club 
was  formed  in  Plauzat ;  and  Mme.  de  Montagu  could  hear  the 
coai'se  and  brutal  cries,  a  la  la7ttenie,  from  the  room  in  which 
she  sat  The  peasants  who  a  few  months  before  would  gladly, 
if  they  had  been  permitted,  have  harnessed  themselves  to  her 
carriage,  now  passed  her  on  the  road  with  their  hats  on,  whis- 
tling the  air  of  "  Oa  iran*^ 

Mma  de  Montagu  endeavored  now  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  follow  his  father,  and  to  emigrate.  He  remained  firm  for  a 
time,  declaring  that  it  was  not  on  the  Bhine  but  in  France  that 
the  friends  of  the  King  ought  to  rally.  But  in  the  end,  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  his  father,  united  with  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  prevailed ;  and  he  consented  to  retire  to  England,  at  least 
Accordingly  he  set  off  for  Paris  to  make  suitable  arrangements. 
Just  at  this  time,  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  resigned  his  command 
of  the  national  guard,  and  was  retiring  to  Auveigne,  as  he  said 
**to  end  his  days  at  Chavaniac."  Mme.  de  la  Fayette  sent 
word  to  her  sister  that  their  party  would  make  a  visit,  on  the 
way,  at  Plauzat  But  Mma  de  Montagu,  though  almost  broken 
hearted,  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  promised  visit,  and  to  write 
her  sister  that  **  she  would  meet  her  instead  at  the  posting  house 
of  a  neighboring  village,  for  M.  de  Beaune  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  close  his  door  to  her,  even  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  he  should  learn  that  she  had  received  General  La  Fayette  in 
her  house  at  Plauzat"  And  so,  in  a  small  inn,  with  every 
precaution  to  conceal  the  meeting,  the  interview  between  the 
two  sisters  took  place. 

It  was  evidently  high  time  now  to  leave  Plauzat     The 
journey  to  England  was  attended  with  more  and  more  dif- 
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ficulties  every  day.  Mme.  de  Montagu  accordingly  set  out  for 
Paris  without  further  delay.  She  was  to  spend  but  a  few  hours 
there,  and  had  to  make  some  purchases  for  her  December  jour- 
ney. But  at  day  break,  with  her  sister  Mme.  de  Grammont,  in 
spite  of  the  snow  which  began  to  fall,  she  went  on  foot  to  hear 
mass  at  a  secret  oratory.  "  For  fear  the  print  of  their  footsteps 
on  the  fresh  snow  should  be  seen,  and  the  spot  where  they 
ceased  be  detected,  and  inquiry  should  be  made  with  regard 
to  such  early  morning  visits,  they  passed  the  door  without  stop- 
ping,  took  a  circuitous  turning,  and  came  back  through  another 
street  to  the  mysterious  building  in  which  God  awaited  them. 
They  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  chapel  on  the  third  floor.  It 
was  small,  without  decoration ;  it  had  wooden  benches,  and 
was  lighted  only  with  a  single  wax  candle  which  flickered  on 
the  altar.  They  knelt  down  in  a  comer,  and  were  scarcely 
aware  that  the  chapel  was  gradually  being  filled,  for  each  per- 
son entered  very  noiselessly,  and  everybody  sank  into  such 
profound  meditation  that  not  one  among  these  faithful  souls 
would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  recognize  his  neighbor  on  see- 
ing him  afterwards  in  open  day-light  There  were  many  com- 
municants at  this  mass.  Mme.  de  Montagu  and  her  sister  ap- 
proached the  holy  table  side  by  side,  and  remained  long 
absorbed  in  prayer.  The  chapel  was  nearly  empty  when  they 
qnitted  it" 

The  next  morning,  at  five,  they  were  ready,  and  as  she  was 
just  about  to  leave  Mme.  de  Grammont  asked  her  if  she  had 
taken  her  diamonds. — "  What  is  the  use  ?  I  shall  not  wear 
them.  We  are  not  going  to  a/ete. — "  Precisely  for  that  reason," 
repUed  Mme.  de  Grammont,  "  because  you  are  not  going  to  a 
yefe,  you  must  take  them."  Mme.  de  Montagu  understood  her 
sister,  and  took  her  case  of  diamonds  and  put  it  under  her 
cloak.  The  following  night  they  reached  Calais  and  during 
the  night  embarked  for  England. 

Soon  they  were  established  in  one  of  the  pretty  cottages  on 
Richmond  HUl,  near  London.  But  M.  de  Montagu  felt  that  he 
must  leave  his  wife  almost  immediately,  and  return  to  France, 
for  he  learned  that  the  government  was  already  beginning  to 
lay  hands  on  the  property  and  estates  of  those  who  were  absent 
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'^  And  as  he  had  emigrated  against  his  convictions,  and  solely 
out  of  deference  to  his  &ther,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  sequestration,  or  perhaps  to  still  more  violent 
measures,  because  he  had  attached  himself  to  a  party  which  he 
did  not  consider  his  own." 

At  Bichmond  Hill,  Mme.  de  Montagu  found  herself  sur- 
rounded with  friends,  and  with  some  of  the  most  excellent  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Gallican  Church,  who  had  fled  from  their 
native  land  But  soon  her  little  daughter,  No^mi,  was  seized 
with  the  same  illness  which  had  previously  carried  off  her  two 
other  children,  and  she  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 
She  found  it  impossible  to  find  a  physician  who  understood 
French  sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  she  wished  to  say. 
The  child  lingered  for  some  days :  but  at  last  every  effort  to 
relieve  her  proved  unavailing.  The  poor  mother,  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  striving  to  be  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  endeavored  to  recite  the  Te  Deum ;  but  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  with  the  words  on  her  lips  ^'  I  submit 
my  God  I  my  God,  I  submit  1"  she  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
attack  by  which  she  was  for  a  time  entirely  prostrated 

However,  she  was  soon  rejoined  by  her  husband  The  state 
of  things  which  he  had  found  in  Paris  had  disgusted  and  discour- 
aged him,  and  he  hastily  left  France  once  more,  resolved  without 
farther  delay  to  join  the  "  army  of  liberation  "  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine.  His  wife  determined  to  accompany  him  as  &r  as 
Aix-la-Chapella  But  when  aU  their  expenses  were  paid  in 
London  and  in  Bichmond,  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
resources.  M.  de  Montagu  in  his  haste  had  left  Paris  with  an 
empty  pocket,  and  he  had  made  no  arrangements  for  any  remit- 
tances. "  Mma  de  Montagu  had  now  reason  to  bless  her  sister 
for  her  forethought"  She  sold  her  diamonds  which  were 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a  great  sacrifice,  re- 
ceiving but  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand ;  and  with  this  sum 
.  the  military  equipment  of  her  husband  was  procured,  and  they 
took  their  leave  of  England. 

M.  de  Montagu  at  once  joined  the  camp  at  Coblentz,  while 
Mme.  de  Montagu  took  a  furnished  house  in  Aix.  Here  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers  of  her  exiled  countrymen — ^young 
girls,  wives,  grandmothers — she  passed  her  time  with  them 
alternately  exalted  with  courage  and  hope,  or  depressed  with 
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the  sad  details  of  what  was  transpiring  in  Paris  and  on  the 
Bhina  Here  she  heard  of  the  terrible  20th  of  June,  when  the 
old  Marshal  de  Mouchy,  her  great  uncle,  remained  the  whole 
day  near  the  person  of  the  king,  forming  a  rampart  before  him 
with  his  own  body.  Then  she  was  agitated  a&esh  by  the  dan- 
ger to  which  her  father  was  exposed  with  his  cousin  the  Prince 
de  Poix,  who  had  together,  at  this  crisis,  offered  their  services 
to  the  king ;  and  again  by  the  accounts  which  she  received  of 
the  risks  that  M.  de  Grammont  had  run.  She  heard  that  her 
mother  was  obUged  to  leave  the  Hotel  de  Noailles  which  was  so 
near  the  Tuileries,  and  take  refuge  in  an  obscure  house  in  the 
iaubourgs;  and  then  that  the  domiciliary  visits  had  com- 
menced. Neither  were  the  tidings  from  her  husband  any  more 
encouraging.  There  were  grave  differences  between  the  emi- 
grant officers.  Her  husband  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  "coalition 
of  Auvergne  "  at  Ck>blentz,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  Then  came  the  arrest  of  Oeneral  la  Fayette,  and 
tidings  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mma  de  la  Fayette;  and 
then  the  sad  story  of  battle  after  battle,  and  at  last  of  over- 
whelming defeat  And  so  ended  the  campaign ;  "  the  army  of 
the  princes  was  disbanded,  the  purpose  of  emigration  had  &iled, 
and  all  the  emigrants  henceforth  were  only  proscripts." 

M.  de  Montagu  resolved  to  remain  at  Aix,  but  as  the  ex- 
penses of  the  family  had  been  necessarily  very  heavy,  they  felt 
that  they  must  use  the  resources  which  still  remained  with 
great  economy.  Accordingly  they  left  their  furnished  house, 
for  the  rent  appeared  too  dear,  and  took  "  apartments  "  which 
they  furnished  themselves.  But  they  were  scarcely  installed 
in  them,  when  they  heard  that  Dumouriez  with  a  French  army 
was  marching  upon  Aix,  and  a  general  sauve  qui  pent  ensued. 
They  were  obliged  to  sell  in  haste  and  at  a  sacrifice  the  furni- 
ture which  they  had  purchased  only  a  fortnight  before,  and  set 
out  to  find  a  refuge  in  England. 

The  journey  was  attended  with  every  discomfort  It  was 
winter,  and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  On  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their 
course  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  to  ride  in  long  lumber 
wagons,  loaded  with  luggage;  their  only  seats  being  carpet 
bags  and  boxes.     In  addition,  the  motion  of  the  wagons  was  so 
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unsteady  that  there  was  danger  of  falling  oflF  the  heap  of  trunks 
on  which  they  were  perched,  and  one  of  their  party,  Baron 
Breteuil,  while  conversing  with  Mme.  de  Montagu,  actually  fell 
off  and  dislocated  his  wrist  On  reaching  the  Meuse,  it  pTX)ved 
to  be  necessary  that  they  should  all  cross  its  different  branches 
by  walking  over  the  frozen  streams.  However  they  finally 
reached  Helvoetsluys,  and  there  embarked  immediately  for 
Harwich. 

Once  more  in  England,  they  established  themselves  in  a 
pleasant  residence  near  Margate  And  here  the  Memoirs  give 
a  charming  glimpse  of  another  French  Christian  family, 
"  slightly  tinctured  with  Jansenism,"  which  they  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mme.  le  Rebours,  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  been  lefl  there  by  her  husband — who 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  himself — at  the  head  of  a  large  house- 
hold over  which  she  seems  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity 
and  tact  She  was  economical,  thoughtful,  and  active.  She 
was  disconcerted  by  nothing;  everything  went  on  without  con- 
fusion.  A  beautiful  picture  is  presented  of  her  fsither,  "  an  old 
magistrate"  with  white  hair,  who  occupied  himself  with  superin- 
tending the  education  of  her  six  children,  and  of  her  mother  a 
tall  thin  old  lady  with  bright  eyes,  who  always  had  by  her  side 
on  her  work  table  the  "  Essai  de  Nicole  mr  lea  quatre  Jm  de 
rkomme  "  and  heard  lessons  in  the  catechism  regularly  recited- 
Then  there  was  an  old  exiled  priest,  called  Durand,  who  was 
provided  with  a  home  among  them,  and  performed  mass  every 
morning  in  a  room  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
family  were  present,  as  well  as  the  servants,  among  whom  there 
were  three  old  men,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  president's 
service.  The  day  which  was  begun  in  this  way  was  passed  in 
work,  and  was  closed  with  religious  reading  and  prayer,  in 
which  the  whole  family  joined  again.  A  warm  attachment,  as 
might  be  expected,  sprung  up  at  once  between  these  two  Chris- 
tian ladies  who  knew  how  to  sympathize  in  one  another^s  sor- 
rows ;  and  Mme.  de  Montagu  found  great  comfort  in  going 
early  every  morning  to  hear  the  Abb6  Durand  perform  mass, 
and  when  her  occupations  permitted,  she  was  present  also  at 
the  evening  service  and  at  the  last  prayer  "  in  which  the  king 
and  his  family  were  never  forgotten."     "  On  one  of  these  occa- 
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sions,  a  very  touching  scene  occurred.  The  day  when  the  news 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  reached  Margate,  the  AbW  Durand, 
who  was  reading  prayers,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  part  where 
the  one  for  the  king  was  usually  read,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence  substituted  the  De  Profundis,  which  he  began  in  a  voice 
full  of  emotion,  while  everybody  present  wept  But  when  the 
De  Profundis  was  concluded,  and  the  old  priest  proceeded  to 
the  orisons,  which  ordinarily  followed  that  which  he  had  omit- 
ted, Mme.  de  Baroille,  who  was  at  some  distance  from  him, 
interrupted  him,  and  said  aloud :  *  We  have  not  yet  come  to 
that,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  let  us  have  the  prayer  for  the  king !' 
These  &ithful  loyalists  did  not  forget  in  a  strange  land  the  old 
French  adage  which  was  always  sacred  to  them,  ^The  king  is 
dead,  long  live  the  king  I' 

But  it  was  not  long  before  war  was  declared  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  emigrants  who  lived  near  the  sea 
coast  received  orders  to  move  inland  immediately.  The  new 
change  of  residence  rendered  a  great  increase  of  expense  neces- 
sary, and  was  particularly  distressing  to  Mma  de  Montagu  as 
she  was  approaching  her  confinement  She  soon  established 
herself,  however,  at  Richmond ;  and  to  her  great  joy  Mme.  de 
fiebours  soon  followed  with  all  her  family.  But  now  a  terrible 
embarrassment  began  to  press  itself  upon  them.  Their  means 
of  living  were  coming  rapidly  to  an  end.  "  To  procure  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  have  all  essential  enjoyment  in  the  household,  was  a 
new  art  to  her,  to  which  she  served  an  apprenticeship  too  late." 
"She  was  ignorant  of  the  price  of  the  most  ordinary  thinga" 
"  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  be  economical,  and  being 
really  grateful  in  her  heart  for  the  necessity  which  obliged  her 
to  practice  the  simple  virtues  of  a  poor  mother  of  a  family,  she 
saw  with  stupefied  bewilderment  how  the  money  dwindled  away 
in  her  hands."  She  tried,  for  example,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dressmaker,  to  make  her  own  dresses :  and  she  suc- 
ceeded tolerably  well  But  she  wasted  so  much  material  that 
there  proved  to  be  no  economy  in  it,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
laugh,  though  it  was  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  at  her  want  of  skill 

In  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  "  on  glorious  Easter  day," 
"  God  himself  visited  her,"  and  at  five  o*clock  in  the  morning 
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she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  But  the  annoyances  of  house  keeping 
became  more  and  more  vexatious.  The  nurse,  and  '^  the  general 
maid-servant,''  and  the  man-servant,  began  to  wrangle  from 
morning  to  night,  and  threw  the  whole  house  into  confusion; 
yet  no  one  could  teU  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disputes,  "  nor 
even  what  they  said.''  And  as  they  all  spoke  different  lan- 
guages, and  '^  each  screamed  out  in  his  own  jaigon,"  "  it  was  a 
perfect  BabeL"  Meanwhile  M.  de  Beaune  walked  firom  one 
room  to  the  other,  fidgetted,  scolded,  grew  impatient,  and  made 
everyone  uncomfortable  by  his  fits  of  ill  humor.  His  oiily  re- 
source was  "  to  bury  himself  in  novels."  But  the  misfortune 
was  that  he  would  read  these  novels  aloud  in  Mma  de  Mon- 
tagu's room ;  and  she  did  not  dare  to  complain  I  However,  ^*as 
she  worked,  and  pretended  to  listen,  she  prayed  to  God  for 
him." 

Meanwhile  ''  all  these  journeys  by  land  and  sea,  and  furniture 
bought  and  sold,  these  wonderful  economical  calculations  which 
always  ended  in  an  increase  of  expense,  these  servants  of  dif- 
ferent nations  who  performed  their  duty  so  ill  yet  eat  so  well, 
— all  these  various  things  would  have  emptied  a  much  better 
filled  purse  than  that  of  Mma  de  Montagu.  When  the  month 
of  August,  1798,  arrived  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  doDars 
left ;  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  continent  once  more,  where  it 
was  thought  they  might  live  more  economically.  But  on  reach- 
ing Bruges  they  found  all  in  confusion.'  The  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  just  been  defeated  at  Ypres,  and  the 
Dutch  soldiers  were  in  full  retreat,  and  were  filling  the  city  with 
ftigitives.  At  the  inn  to  which  their  party  had  gone  for  din- 
ner, there  was  a  fracas  between  the  Umdlord  and  a  soldier,  in 
the  very  room  where  Mma  de  Montagu  was,  and  "  her  ear  was 
grazed  with  a  sword  stroke  as  she  made  an  effort  to  separate 
them."  They  were  obliged  ahso  to  fly  that  very  night,  after  a 
wretched  dinner,  in  all  haste,  while  "  peasants  were  seen  run- 
ning in  terror  along  the  road,  half  naked,  with  their  wives  and 
children."  The  only  conveyance  they  could  procure  was  "a 
tilted  cart,"  badly  hung,  and  furnished  with  wooden  benches, 
which  was  nearly  filled  with  a  party  of  actors,  and  ^'  in  this 
charming  society  they  at  last  entered  Brussels." 

Once  in  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  they  made  the  most  economi- 
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cal  arrangements  possible.  They  were  surrounded  by  ^^emi- 
grants" who  were  in  even  a  worse  condition  Chan  they  were  them- 
selves ;  and  a  sad  picture  is  presented,  in  the  Memoirs,  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  many  of  their  poor  titled  countrymen  were 
reduced  who  appeared  every  evening  at  the  receptions  of  the  old 
Gomtesse  de  Talleyrand  P^rigord,  "  in  shabby  coats  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin,''  after  they  had  nearly  all  dined  together  at  a 
restaurant  which  they  had  discovered,  where  remarkably  good 
cheer  was  furnished  for  an  extremely  moderate  sum.  The  poor 
exiles  did  not  know  that  in  order  that  they  might  i^it  in  this 
way  so  cheaply,  the  traitewr  received  r^ular  compensation  from 
one  of  their  number,  Mm&  de  MaldegheuL  In  £stct  *4t  would 
never  have  been  known,  if  at  her  death  &lse  diamonds  had  not 
been  found,  and  a  paper  in  her  handwriting,  stating  that  she 
had  sold  the  real  diamonds  for  this  and  other  charitable  pur- 
poaea" 

The  few  hundred  dollars  which  were  brought  from  Bichmond 
were  faei  disappearing ;  and  now,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  with 
actual  poverty  staring  them  in  the  £eu^  for  '^  in  a  month  they 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  to  pay  for  wood,  lodging,  and 
board,"  Mm&  de  Montagu  was  called  to  meet  still  another 
heavy  trial  Her  little  boy,  nine  months  old,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, died.  She  had  been  four  times  a  mother,  and  now  she 
was  childless.  But  though  bowed  down  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  troubles,  she  *'  resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  God," 
*and  endeavored  to  accept  all  *^as  the  means  of  preparation  for 
a  better  life."  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  become  absorbed 
with  her  own  sorrows ;  but  with  the  determination  to  do  what- 
ever seemed  to  be  duty,  she  busied  herself  in  helping  others 
to  the  fiill  extent  of  her  ability,  she  sympathized  with  those 
who  were  in  trouble,  and  sought  out  the  sick,  and  gave  them 
religious  instruction  itnd  counsel  But  something  was  to  be 
done  to  procure  the  means  of  living ;  and  she  began  to  think 
of  working  with  her  needle.  Just  at  this  time  M.  de  Montagu 
succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  with  a  Jew,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  sell  a  stock  of  goods  consisting  in  part  of  jew- 
els and  watchea  These  he  took  to  his  apartments,  and  sold 
*'in  his  own  position  as  a  gentleman."    The  sale  proved  tolera- 
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bly  remuneratiye,  so  that  they  were  soon  able  to  make  M.  de 
Beaune  an  allowance  **  of  six  louis  a  montL" 

Meanwhile,  Mm&  de  Montagu  received  several  pressing  in- 
vitations from  one  of  her  relatives,  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Tess^ 
to  make  her  home  with  her.  This  distinguished  lady  had  been 
able  to  leave  France  with  some  property,  and  was  now  living 
at  Lowemberg  in  Switzerland,  in  quite  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  surmised  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing funds  for  the  journey,  and,  as  money  was  scarce,  sent  her 
niece  a  gold  snuff  box,  a  £Etmily  heir  loom,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIT. 
"  Even  for  its  weight,  this  box  was  valued  at  fifty  louis."  It 
was  confided  to  an  English  gentleman  who  took  it  to  England, 
and  sold  it  for  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  that  Mme.  de  Montagu  should 
go  to  Lowemberg,  and  that  her  husband  **  should  beg  a  comer 
in  the  household  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  M.  le  Marquis 
de  la  Salle,  who  lived  in  Constance,"  as  by  this  means  he  would 
be  near  his  wife  and  would  be  occasionally  able  to  visit  her. 
They  set  off  at  once,  and  proceeded  first  to  the  house  of  M.  de 
la  Salle,  where  they  remained  together  for  a  fortnight  Mme. 
de  Montagu  had  no  sooner  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  this 
household  than,  to  use  her  own  words,  ''she  felt  her  heart 
expand ;"  and  ''  an  indescribable  feeling  of  peace  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind."  The  fiunily  was  numerous,  and  at  the 
various  repasts,  and  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they  were* 
gathered  around  their  venerable  forefather,  several  generations 
might  be  counted."  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Salle  was  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  France  had  held  the  highest  officea 
''  Having  been  deprived  by  the  Bevolution  of  his  estates,  his 
rank,  his  honors,  and  his  posts,  his  experience  which  was  in- 
creased by  misfortune,  his  judgment  which  years  had  not 
weakened,  his  character,  his  virtues,  caused  him  to  be  listened 
to  with  as  much  respect  and  obedience  as  if  he  were  still  at  the 
head  of  his  government  in  Alsace.  He  exercised  without  any 
pretension  a  sort  of  magistracy  over  the  emigrants  at  Constance 
and  all  around ;  and  people  of  the  greatest  consideration  from 
their  position  were  the  first  to  recognize  and  submit  to  the 
natural  ascendency  which  this  Nestor  of  the  colony  acquired." 
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^^Mme.  de  la  Salle,  though  an  invalid,  worked  with  as  much 
cheerMness  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  the  pinching  of 
poverty  from  her  youth.  As  her  sight  was  becoming  defective, 
and  her  hand  trembled,  she  kept  one  of  her  little  grandchildren 
near  her,  whose  duty  it  was  to  thread  her  needle,  while  she 
told  him  stories.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Mma  la  Comtesse  du 
Pare,  was  seated  at  her  embroidery  frame  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  earned  thirty  sous  a  day  by  embroidering  the  Sunday 
waistcoats  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  Canton.  While  she 
was  thus  occupied,  she  kept  an  eye  upon  the  children,  and 
received  with  a  dignity  fiill  of  grace  the  visits  of  her  friends, 
among  whom  was  Mgr.  TAich^veque  de  Paris.  Her  two 
young  sisters,  MdUa  de  Bousillon,  and  MdUe.  Pauline,  '  who 
lived  midway  between  heaven  and  earth,'  and  who  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  their  lives  had  not  wasted  an  hour  at  the  looking 
glass,  had  undertaken  with  some  success  the  business  of  dress 
making.  Mdlle.  Pauline  in  particular  had  displayed  as  much 
talent  as  the  most  proficient  workwoman."  Such  was  the 
&mily  in  the  bosom  of  which  Mme.  de  Montagu  lived  for  a 
fortnight  "She  worked  with  her  aunts,  played  with  the 
children,  took  part  in  their  every  day  life,  and  from  the  very 
first  felt  that  she  so  thoroughly  sympathized  with  those  around 
her  that  it  seemed  to  herself  as  well  as  to  others  as  if  she  had 
always  been  with  them."  But  Mma  de  Tess^  was  expecting 
her  and  she  was  obliged  at  last  to  tear  herself  away. 

She  was  received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  Lowemberg ;  and 
her  aunt  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  make  her  feel  entirely 
at  home.  But  Mme. '  de  Tess^  was  a  woman  of  very  peculiar 
character.  She  was  kind,  and  generous;  and  possessed  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  remarkable  d^ree.  But  she  was 
^'one  of  those  ladies  of  the  ancien  rk/vme  who  had  been  &sci- 
nated  by  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  century,  and  captivated 
with  those  tempting  innovations  which  it  was  supposed  were  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  r^eneration  of  France."  She  was  a 
liberal  and  a  philosopher.  Voltaire,  with  whom  she  had  been 
very  intimate,  was  her  master  in  philosophy ;  and  her  nephew 
M.  de  la  Fayette  was  her  hero  in  politics.  In  person  she  was 
smaU ;  her  eyes  were  keen  and  piercing;  she  had  been  hand- 
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some,  but  at  twenty  her  face  had  been  disfigured  by  small  pox ; 
and  her  mouth,  though  delicately  formed,  had  been  "  slightly 
drawn  by  a  nervous  tic,  which  caused  her  to  make  grimaces 
when  speaking."  She  had  a  strong  head,  and  a  lofty  mind,  and 
impressed  every  one  with  her  superiority.  "  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  contrast  between  her  conduct  and  her  conversa- 
tion. In  conversation  she  seemed  to  travel  away  from  trath, 
and  to  be  ftdl  of  paradox  and  sophistry.  But  when  she  acted, 
it  was  with  the  most  perfect  good  sense,  with  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, and  with  complete  absence  of  prejudice."  She  was  an 
utter  disbeliever  in  Christianity,  but  "  she  always  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  behind  the  curtain  whenever  she  took  med- 
icine." She  did  not  like  priests,  but  '^with  most  delightful 
contradiction,  she  supported  three  poor  exiled  priests  from  the 
profits  of  her  kitchen  garden."  As  soon  as  Mma  de  Montagu 
learned  this,  she  began  with  great  zeal  to  water  the  garden 
every  day ;  and  in  her  zeal  she  even  watered  the  netUes,  having 
never  probably  seen  them  before  in  the  well  raked  garden  of 
the  Hotel  de  Noailles  I  Mme.  de  Tess^,  with  the  avails  of  the 
property  which  she  had  been  able  to  carry  out  of  France,  had 
purchased  a  farm  which  went  far  towards  supporting  the 
family.  The  care  of  it  occupied  her  fix)m  morning  to  nighty 
and  she  never  sat  down  except  to  read,  or  for  conversation,  in 
which  she  greatly  excelled.  *'  Somebody  said  jokingly  of  her, 
that  she  imitated  the  hens,  who,  as  they  grow  older,  assnme 
the  gait  and  the  note  of  the  cock."  *'  She  had  managed,  in 
order  to  have  some  one  to  converse  with,  to  tempt  one  of  her 
old  Mends,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Mun,  and  his  son,  to  share  her 
retreat  with  her."  "  The  Marquis  was  a  most  finished  cavalier, 
a  good  conversationist,  a  skillful  player  at  cards,  very  witty, 
benevolent,  and  imperturbably  even-tempered."  As  for  her 
husband,  M.  le  Comte  de  Tess^  he  seems  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  very  little  consequence  in  the  establishment  He  was  a 
"Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class "—" superintended  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  when  necessary  went  on  journeys " 
— ^but  as  for  all  else  we  are  simply  told  that  *'  he  did  not  occupy 
much  attention,  nor  any  prominent  place  in  the  drawing  room." 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  Mma  de  Montagu  did  not  find 
much  that  was  congenial  in  Lowemberg ;  she  conformed  ezter- 
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Dally  to  all  the  habits  of  the  household.  She  joined  in  the  long 
conversations  and  listened  to  the  metaphysical  discussions,  but 
they  had  little  interest  for  her.  Her  thoughts  were  far  away. 
She  lived  as  much  as  she  could  in  her  own  room,  and  occupied 
herself  with  reading,  writing,  and  prayer.  Occasionally  she 
was  able  to  procure  a  French  newspaper,  but  it  was  always 
heart-rending  to  read  them ;  and  they  only  increased  her  anxiety 
for  her  mother,  her  sisters,  and  her  various  friends  and  relatives 
who  were  exposed  to  danger  from  the  guillotine.  *'  Each  day 
when  the  accustomed  hour  struck  for  the  executions  in  Paris,  she 
left  everything,  took  reftige  in  her  chamber,  and  there  repeated 
on  her  knees  the  prayers  for  the  dying."  So  she  lived  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  fever,  rising  in  the  morning  with  the  expectation 
of  some  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  going  to  bed  at  night  without 
hope. 

At  last  the  dreaded  announcement  came  that  her  grandmother, 
her  mother,  and  her  eldest  sister,  M.  la  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles, 
had  all  been  beheaded  the  same  day  at  the  harrOre  du  Trone, 
The  grief  with  which  she  received  it  was  for  a  time  perfectly 
overwhelming;  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  her  sobs  were 
almost  suffocating  her,  she  made  every  effort  to  control  herself, 
and  was  heard  repeatedly  to  exclaim,  "  My  God  I  My  God  I  Oh, 
that  we  may  submit !"  When  she  grew  a  little  more  calm,  she 
knelt  down,  although  still  trembling,  and  recited  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  throwing  particular  emphasis  on  that  sublime  portion 
in  which  we  are  required  to  pardon  even  as  we  desire  to  be 
pardoned,"  and  then  remembering  the  hymn  which  her  mother 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  in  times  of  sorrow,  she  recited  the 
Magnificat^  with  so  much  emotion  and  expression,  that,  as  is 
stated,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sweet 
resignation  which  she  displayed. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  Mme.  de  Montagu  learned 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  her  mother.  In  the  Memoirs,  they  are  given  at  lengtL  The 
story  of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  Chris- 
tian feith  and  resignation  which  lliey  displayed,  is  very  affect- 
ing, and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  give  any  connected 
sketch  of  it  The  three  ladies  had  found  in  the  prison  in  which 
they  were  confined  several  of  their  relatives — M.  le  Marshal, 
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and  Mme.  la  Marechale  de  Mouchy,  and  Mme.  la  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  the  widow  of  the  Prince  whom  the  patriots  had  called 
Philippe  Egalitd  The  old  Marshal  was  the  first  who  was  led 
to  execution.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  dLs- 
tributed  money  to  the  refractory  priests  by  which  they  had 
been  supported.  It  was  also  charged  against  him  that  "an  old 
Christ"  had  been  fpund  in  his  room.  As  he  was  led  out,  one 
of  the  prisoners  called  to  him  "  Courage^  Monsieur  fc  MarichalT 
The  veteran  Mar^chal  turned  round,  and  replied  in  a  firm  tone : 
"  At  seventeen  I  mounted  to  the  assault  for  my  king ;  at  nearly 
eighty  I  shall  mount  the  scafifold  for  my  God ;  my  fiiends,  I 
am  not  to  be  pitied."  The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  was  seriously 
ill,  and  Mme.  d^Ayen  gave  up  her  bed  to  her  and  watched 
carefully  by  her  side  at  night  when  she  needed  assistance.  Her 
daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  took  charge  of  her  aged 
grandmother,  Mme.  la  Mardchale  de  Noailles,  "  sleeping  with 
one  end  of  a  string  fastened  to  her  arm  that  she  might  awake 
at  once  if  she  was  wanted."  When  it  was  day  she  made  the 
beds,  washed  the  utensils,  dressed  her  grandmother,  combed 
her  hair,  and  performed  all  those  oflices  which  her  age  and  in- 
firmities demanded.  When  Mme.  d'Ayen  was  summoned  for 
the  scafibld  she  was  reading  the  "Imitation  of  Christ" — at  the 
beautiful  chapter  "  of  the  Cross."  She  wrote  hastily  on  a  piece 
of  paper :  "  My  children,  have  courage,  and  pray ;"  and  placed 
it  as  a  marker  where  she  had  left  off  reading.  She  then  kissed 
the  book,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  Duchesse  d*Orleans  for  her 
children — a  commission  which  she  afterwards  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. The  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles  wrote  as  her  last  words  to 
her  children  "God  gives  me,  and  wiU  continue  to  give  me 
strength,  I  have  ,the  firmest  confidence.  Adieu.  Keep  God 
in  your  hearts  all  the  days  of  your  life.  Bind  yourselves  to 
him  immovably :  pray  for  your  &ther :  work  for  his  real  good 
Eemember,  also  that  your  mother's  only  wish  was  to  bring  you 
into  the  world  for  eternity.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  and  I  give  you  all  my  last  blessing."  Afterwards,  as 
she  had  her  foot  on  the  fatal  ladder,  about  to  mount  to  the 
scaffold  she  heard  a  young  man  by  her  side,  one  of  the  party 
who  were  that  day  to  suffer,  blaspheming.  She  turned  to  him 
and  said  in  a  supplicating  tone  "  For  mercy's  sake  ask  pardon!*' 
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Mme.  de  Montagu's  grief  continued  so  great  that  they  feared 
that  she  might  lose  her  reason.  She  herself  felt  that  it  was 
immoderate ;  and  in  a  letter  to  her  old  friend  whom  she  had 
known  at  Margate,  Mma  le  Bebours,  she  expressed  the  appre- 
hension that  ^4t  indicated  a  falling  off  in  her  &dtL"  This 
letter  was  shown  to  the  celebrated  Abb^  Edgeworth,  who  had 
formerly  been  her  confessor,  and  he  took  occasion  to  write  to 
her  at  once,  to  reassure  and  comfort  her.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  quote  all  that  he  says,  but  can  only  give  a  single  paragraph, 
as  an  example  of  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  and 
counsel  which  was  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind.  The  Abb^  wrote :  ^^  Tears  in  them- 
selves are  not  a  subject  of  self  reproach,  our  divine  Saviour  did 
not  fear  to  shed  them.  He  did  more,  he  attached  a  special 
blessing  to  them.  He  said,  'blessed  are  those  that  mourn  I' 
The  want  of  proper  submission  and  resignation  alone  could 
make  them  blameworthy,  and  all  that  I  have  read  of  your 
feelings,  in  what  you  have  written  to  your  friend,  leads  me  to 
comfort  you  completely  as  to  the  subject  of  your  fears." 

In  the  midst  of  her  distress,  Mme.  de  Tess^  received  an  order 
from  the  government  of  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  to  send  Mme. 
de  Montagu  away  from  her  house,  as  she  was  a  dangerous 
character  in  consequence  of  her  relationship  to  so  many  refugees 
of  political  importance.  Her  aunt  endeavored  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  authorities ;  but  they  proved  so  unreasonable  that 
Mme.  de  Tess^  rather  than  submit  concluded  to  sell  her  farm ; 
and  with  her  niece,  and  all  her  household,  she  set  off  as  soon  as 
possible  to  find  another  place  of  refuge. 

The  party  spent  several  months  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  before  a  suitable  home  could  be  found ;  and  in  each  one 
of  them  Mme.  de  Montagu  endeared  herself  to  all  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  her  influence  by  her  thoughtfulness  of 
others,  and  by  the  sincerity  and  the  beauty  of  her  religious  life. 
At  Erfurth  she  found  herself  in  a  town  where  there  was  a  large 
number  of  French  reftigees,  many  of  whom  were  very  destitute. 
She  had  already  parted  with  everything  of  the  nature  of  cloth- 
ing which  she  could  conveniently  spare,  and  nothing  remained 
to  her  of  her  former  days  of  luxury  except  "  a  little  pair  of  scis- 
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sors  with  gold  handles."  These  she  now  replaced  with  a  pair 
made  of  steel,  that  she  mifi^ht  have  something  for  her  charities; 
and  as  she  felt  that  her  means  for  these  purposes  were  very  Um- 
ited  she  devoted  aU  her  time  to  *'  knitting  wool  stockings  "  for 
her  poor  fellow  countiymen.  There  was  a  Boman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  Erforth ;  and^  after  having  been  deprived  so  long 
of  the  privilege  of  attending  church,  she  wrote  that  "  on  enter- 
ing it,  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  opened  to  my  eyea" 

Soon  a  report  came  that  Pich^gru  was  master  of  Holland,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  invade  Thuringia,  and  Mme.  de  Tess^  felt 
obliged  to  retire  in  all  haste  beyond  the  Elbe.  She  established 
herself  at  Altona  for  a  time ;  and  here  the  Memoirs  introduce 
the  reader  to  Mgr.  de  Bonal,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  who  had  for- 
merly distinguished  himself  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
done  much  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  the  Holy  See  at  the  time 
that  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  been  su- 
preme. He  had  at  that  time  been  secretly  assisted  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pope  by  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  and  Mme. 
la  Fayette.  He  retained  the  utmost  veneration  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Duchesse,  and  gave  an  almost  &therly  welcome  to 
Mme.  de  Montagu.  This  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  church, 
with  ''his  noble  and  polished  manners,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  art  with  which  he  kept  his  episcopal  dignilr  in 
the  back-ground,  without  causing  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,"  made 
quite  a  conquest  of  the  free  thinking  Mma  de  Tessd  She 
paid  him  a  visit ''  at  his  dilapidated  abode  "  with  her  niece,  and 
was  distressed  to  find  to  what  straits  he  was  reduced.  The  two 
ladies  took  measures  at  once  to  supply  his  wants,  and  Mma  de 
Montagu  commenced  to  knit  a  great  "woolen  counterpane"  to 
protect  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 

While  in  Altona  they  were  one  day  delighted  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  two  daughters,  Anastasie  and  Yirginie,  the  former  of  whom 
afterwards  married  M.  de  Latour  Maubouig,  and  the  latter  M. 
de  Lasteyrie.  We  cannot  delay  to  give  even  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  this  distinguished 
lady  had  been  subjected  in  France.  Every  American  knows 
it ;  and  has  been  thrilled  with  the  story  of  the  courage  which 
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she  showed  in  all  the  trials  and  dangers  tlirough  which  she 
passed,  and  the  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind  which  she 
displayed.  We  are  told  that  "  the  nobility  and  even  grandeur 
of  her  sentiments,  her  addresses  to  the  people  under  different 
cufcomstances,  the  language  which  she  always  maintained  to 
the  revolutionary  authorities  inspired  persons  of  all  parties  with 
respect  and  admiration  for  her;  and  though  they  were  fre- 
quently irritated  and  jarred  by  the  name  she  bore,  yet  on 
approaching  her  they  were  always  melted  and  attracted  by  the 
effect  of  her  virtues  and  charming  qualitie&"  In  the  various 
prisons  where  she  had  been  placed,  she  had  been  *'  so  chari- 
table, so  constantly  anxious  to  alleviate  the  various  misfortunes 
which  surrounded  her,"  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  her  fellow 
prisoners  who  survived  that  she  filled  them  all  with  admiration. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  fear  for  herself,  and  so  untiringly  and 
courageously  assailed  the  gaolers  with  pleadings  and  prayers  in 
&vor  of  the  sick  and  the  needy  among  them,  that  those  in 
whose  behalf  she  interceded  trembled  for  her  fate.  But  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor  arrived,  and  the  terrorism  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  at  an  end,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty.  There  is  no 
need  of  repeating  the  story  which  is  here  given  in  detail  of  her 
setting  out  at  once  to  plead  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for 
the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  share  the  imprisonment  of 
her  husband  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz.  She  was  in  such 
haste  that  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  Altona 
for  one  moment  after  the  necessary  arrangements  for  her  jour- 
ney  had  been  made ;  but  the  visit  though  so  brief  was  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  both  the  sisters,  and 
together  they  offered  up  to  God  *'  prayers  of  thanksgiving." 

Mma  Tess^  whose  family  by  this  time  had  become  much 
enlarged,  went  to  spend  the  winter  of  1796  at  Ploen.  To  gratify 
her  niece,  she  had  invited  M.  de  Montagu  to  make  his  home 
with  her  so  that  he  might  be  with  his  wife ;  and  for  her  sake 
she  had  also  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  chaplain.  The  other 
members  of  the  household  were  at  first  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  post  of  the  Abb^  Luchet  as  somewhat  of  a  sinecure,  but  the 
good  natured  Comtesse  laughed,  and  said  "my  niece  will  fuUy 
occupy  his  time." 
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Mma  de  Montagu  found  at  every  fresh  remove  new  demands 
upon  her  time.     Her  life,  as  she  said,  was  *^  crammed  with 
occupation.**    Meditation,  needle  work,  a  continuous  corres- 
pondence, serious  reading,  and  a  scheme  which  she  was  prepar- 
ing with  a  view  to  assist  her  fellow  exiles,  left  not  one  leisure 
moment     *^  Her  mind,  her  heart,  her  hands  were  never  in  re- 
pose."    For  some  hours  also  every  day  there  was  reading  in 
the  parlor,  and  Mme.  de  Montagu  felt  under  obligations  to  be 
present  although  the  books  read  were  not  at  all  to  her  taste. 
The  whole  of  one  week  they  were  reading  Les  ChevcUiers  du 
Cygne  by  Mme.  de  Genlis.     Next  they  read  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
which  took  a  montL     Clarissa  BLarlowe  was  followed  by  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  and  Tristram  Shandy  by  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
was  soon  abandoned  for  some  new  novel,  or  pamphlet,  or 
tragedy.     Mme.  de  Montagu  occupied  herself  with  her  needle, 
and  her  own  thoughts  as  much  as  possible ;  and  in  this  way 
she  might  have  been  able  to  endure  the  reading  tolerably  well, 
but  the  books  read  served  only  as  a  text  and  paved  the  way 
for  a  thousand  digressions  in  which  all  subjects  sacred  and  pro- 
fane were  discussed  in  the  most  bold  and  animated  way  by  the 
freethinking  and  fashionable  people  about  her,  and  in  a  way 
that  troubled  her  very  much.     "  She  ventured  occasionally  to 
defend  her  religious  principles  when  they  were  attacked,  but 
feeling  diffident  of  herself  though  not  of  her  cause,  she  was  not 
always  sure  whether  she  ought  to  speak  or  be  silent;  and 
whichever  course  she  took,   she  feared  she  might  not  have 
adopted  the  best"    The  poor  Abb^  Luchet,  who  had  so  lately 
become  a  member  of  the  household,  appeared  to  be  quite  be- 
wildered by  these  conversations,  and  did  not  venture  to  say  a 
word  I    His  silence  astonished  Mme.  de  Montagu,  and  at  first 
made  her  uneasy.     Why  did  he  not  come  to  her  assistance  ? 
Was  it  from  lukewarmness,  or  from  fear  of  displeasing,  or  from 
that  secret  feeling  of  personal  inferiority  which  she  herself  ex- 
perienced when  listening  to  the  brilliant  conversation  of  her 
aunt?    She  studied  him  for  a  whole  month  before  she  ven- 
tured to  open  her  heart  to  him  in  confession.     But  she  at  length 
had  the  happiness  of  discovering  that  he  was  a  really  worthy 
priest,  very  humble,  but  not  very  bright,  who  felt  entirely  in- 
capable of  measuring  swords  with  the  accomplished  men  and 
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women  about  him  who  were  such  masters  of  conversation. 
She  soon  took  great  comfort  in  conversing  with  him,  and  was 
present  every  morning  at  mass,  which  the  old  priest  performed 
in  the  garret,  the  office  of  clerk  being  filled  by  the  valet  of  M. 
de  Mun. 

Mm&  de  Tess^  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  and  purchasing 
such  a  place  as  she  had  been  seeking.  It  was  a  dairy -&rm  at 
Witmold,  on  the  lake  of  Ploen ;  and  here  the  fiunily  in  due 
time  were  all  established  once  more.  Life  in  the  new  home, 
however,  seemed  at  first  rather  monotonous.  But  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  dona  There  were  cow-houses  to  be 
looked  after,  sheds  to  be  kept  clean,  poultry  yards,  orchards, 
boats,  and  nets.  M.  de  Tess^  became  a  fisherman ;  and  M.  de 
Montagu  occupied  himself  with  hunting  in  the  neighboring 
forest  Mme.  de  Montagu  never  had  any  difficulty  in  finding 
enough  to  employ  every  moment  of  her  time.  Her  aunt  caught 
her  one  day  by  the  dress,  as  she  was  passing,  and  said  affection- 
ately, "  You  ought  to  be  a  sceur  grise  in  a  hospital,  or  empress 
of  Russia ;  then  you  would  have  a  sphere  wide  enough  to  in- 
dulge your  love  of  activity  and  of  doing  good."  She  rose  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  went,  first,  to  the  dairy,  from  which 
the  profits  of  the  estate  were  derived.  There  she  counted  the 
smoking  paUs  of  milk,  and  oversaw  the  dairy  people  as  they 
worked.  On  the  farm  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  cows,  and 
they  sent  off  butter  to  the  market  "by  the  ton."  Afterwards 
she  took  time  for  religious  reading,  for  correspondence,  and  for 
writing  in  her  joumaL  "  To  put  down  your  impressions  every 
day,"  she  said,  "is  to  prolong  the  advantages  of  experience." 
She  had  set  times,  also,  for  performing  a  round  of  visits  among 
the  sick  and  the  needy  in  the  neighborhood,  in  this  way  "  pay- 
ing to  God  her  rent  of  thanksgiving  "  as  she  termed  it  Several 
times  a  year  she  wrote  out  "  rules  of  conduct " — according  to 
the  &shion  which  was  so  common  at  the  same  period  among 
American  Christians— which  she  carefully  used,  in  her  seasons 
of  self-examination  that  she  might  be  able  to  judge  of  her  daily 
Ufe.  She  was  continually  varying  the  distribution  of  her  time, 
ever  taking  fresh  labors  upon  herself;  "  being  desirous  "  as  she 
wrote  in  her  journal  "to  make  each  day  and  each  hour  a  step 
nearer  heaven." 
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Thus  passed  the  long  days  of  exile  at  Witmold  Mme.  de 
Montagu  unselfishly  sought  in  every  way  to  make  those  about 
her  happy  ;  and  was  ready  to  sympathize  in  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  alL  K  Mme.  de  Teaa6  gave  a  rustic  ball  to  her  reapers 
after  the  "  com "  was  cut,  she  cheerfiilly  joined  in  the  dance. 
If  the  Abb^  Luchet  was  disposed  to  talk  to  her  on  religious 
subjects,  she  set  him  down  by  her  side  as  she  was  picking  wool 
or  shelling  peas,  and  listened  reverently  to  his  long  discourse. 
The  evenings  were  the  most  painful  portion  of  her  existence. 
As  long  as  the  party  were  amused  over  the  whist  table,  she  set 
quietly  apart  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor,  but  after  whist 
came  the  reading  and  those  interminable  discussions  I  She  tried 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any  dispute  on  religious  subjects, 
and  to  commend  her  faith  rather  by  her  life ;  and  often  when 
she  saw  that  the  conversation  was  about  to  turn  on  any  one  of 
the  themes  that  were  so  "  terrible  "  to  her,  she  would  suggest 
some  inoffensive  topic  relative  to  domestic  economy  and  some- 
times the  others  would  fall  into  the  snare ;  but  occasionaUy 
they  would  see  through  her  stratagem,  and  then  she  would 
have  hard  wcJrk  to  escape  their  raillery.  M.  de  Mun  would 
protest  that  she  was  the  only  saint  that  could  convert  him  I 
Mme.  de  Tess^,  ready  in  her  turn  to  banter  her  niece,  would 
declare,  that  she  looked  like  Saint  Michael  in  the  picture 
"  striking  consternation  into  the  devil,  with  only  a  stroke  from 
his  great  toe  I" 

But  from  year  to  year  the  charitable  views  of  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu had  become  enlarged.  Her  heart  had  been  pained  at  the 
great  numbers  of  French  emigrants  who  were  suffering  in  count- 
less  ways  all  over  Europe.  She  saw  old  soldiers,  priests,  magis- 
trates, widows,  mothers,  children,  with  scarcely  enough  to 
clothe  them,  and  wanting  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  She 
felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  security  and  the  abundance  she 
enjoyed  with  her  aunt ;  and  at  last  she  resolved  to  organize  a 
scheme  for  their  relief  on  the  widest  scale.  She  contemplated 
no  less  than  to  give  assistance  to  about  forty  thousand  persons, 
and  she  estimated  that  over  three  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  required. 

After  having  carefully  prepared  her  scheme,  she  ventured  to 
mention  her  project  to  others.     She  spoke  of  it  first  of  all  to  M. 
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le  Comte  de  Stolberg,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  EvAjue 
de  Labeck,  who  was  also  president  of  the  Lutheran  consistoiy 
of  the  province.  M.  de  Stolberg,  whose  name  and  high  position 
gave  him  great  influence  in  all  the  countries  of  the  North  was 
interested  in  the  plan  at  once,  and  offered  to  cooperate  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  good  work.  With  the  promise  of 
such  valuable  assistance  she  did  not  fear  to  proceed.  In  a  few 
dajTB  Comte  de  Stolberg  drew  up  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
Danish  people  which  Mme.  de  Montagu  immediately  put  into 
circulation ;  and  very  soon  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  were 
sent  in  to  her  from  Denmark  alone.  The  gratification  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu  was  great;  and  she  redoubled  her  efforts.  She 
wrote  letters  to  her  numerous  acquaintances  in  all  parts  of 
Europa  She  forwarded  circulars,  and  personal  memoirs,  which 
were  passed  from  friend  to  &iend,  and  excited  pity  in  all 
hearta  The  work  spread  everywhere.  Succor  arrived  in 
money  and  in  kind  firom  all  countries,  even  from  France ;  and 
it  was  soon  necessary  to  organize  a  plan  for  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing it  Several  persons  were  found  to  cooperate  with  her, 
among  whom  were  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  Mgr.  the 
Archbishop  of  Clermont,  and  Mma  la  Princesse  Oatitzin. 

The  new  duties  which  devolved  on  Mme.  de  Montagu  were 
80  engrossing  that  her  friends  became  alarmed  for  her  healtL 
She  kept  a  minute  account  of  receipts  and  expenses,  of  gifts  in 
money,  of  gifts  in  kind,  the  source  and  employment  of  these 
gifts,  the  purchase  of  clothing,  of  furniture,  of  food,  assistance 
in  traveling — nothing  was  forgotten.  Her  postage  bill  for  four 
years  averaged  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  She  was 
addressed  from  all  quarters.  There  was  no  kind  of  service  that 
she  was  not  asked  to  perform.  She  was  entreated  to  procure 
situations ;  she  was  commissioned  to  sell  drawings  and  needle 
work  done  by  the  emigrant&  She  pkced  young  girls  as  in- 
structresses, she  sent  children  to  school,  "  and  all  this  time  she 
was  quietly  settled  on  the  borders  of  an  obscure  lake,  and  did 
not  quit  her  cows  or  her  knitting." 

She  had  so  many  wants  to  satisfy,  and  comparatively  so  little 
to  give,  that  she  became  penurious,  and  her  friends  at  Witmold 
often  laughed  at  her  parsimony.  *^  My  deaf  niece,''  said  Mme. 
de  Tessd,  in  her  droll  way,  **  gives  always  twelve  sous  less  to 
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people  than  is  required  to  make  them  happy,"  but  the  twelve 
sous  thus  saved  gave  some  oue  else  their  daily  bread. 

This  great  and  successful  work  in  behalf  of  the  "  emigrants  " 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  her  life ;  and^  as  might 
be  supposed,  she  no  longer  experienced  "  the  fear  of  being  use- 
less." But,  now,  this  conscientious  woman  began  to  be  troubled 
with  a  new  subject  of  fear.  She  was  conscious  of  taking  such 
keen  happiness  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  that  she  grew 
uneasy  with  herself,  and  wrote :  "I  am  afraid  my  works  are  of 
no  value,  for  I  act  too  much  according  to  my  own  nature." 

For  four  years  these  contributions  flowed  in,  and  the  amount 
of  good  accomplished  and  of  sTiffenng  relieved  was  incalculable. 
It  woxdd  be  very  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  details,  but 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  from  the  Memoirs  what  was  the  sum 
of  the  subscriptions,  or  the  number  of  the  persons  who  received 
assistance.  It  would  seem  from  what  is  said  as  if  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  subject  had  been  long  since  destroyed. 

Another  of  the  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  Mme.  de 
Montagu  at  this  period  was  the  acquaintance  which  she  formed 
with  the  family  of  Stolberg.  Her  charitable  scheme  in  aid  of 
the  emigrants  brought  about  a  great  intimacy  with  the  different 
members  of  this  £eunily  which  led  to  some  memorable  resalta 
M.  le  Comte  de  Stolberg  had  filled  several  important  missions 
as  a  diplomatist  in  Denmark  and  St  Petersburg.  He  was  a 
Mend  of  Goethe,  of  Klopstock,  of  Lavater,  and  of  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  and  was  himself  widely  known  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  poet  Mme.  de  Stolberg  is  said  to  have  possessed  ^' great 
nobility  of  mind"  She  was  much  younger  than  her  husband, 
and  without  being  strictly  beautiful  was  considered  by  all  to  be 
a  very  attractive  person*  A  sister  of  the  Comte,  of  nearly  the 
same  age  with  himself,  and  endowed  with  much  of  his  abiUty, 
lived  with  them.  She  was  a  very  remarkable  woman ;  and  at 
five  and  twenty  was  "  the  CJorinne  of  the  North,"  and  was 
admired  '^  by  poets,  and  all  the  great,  and  learned.*' 

These  three  persons,  though  educated  in  the  Protestant  fieiith, 
as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  Mme.  de  Montagu, 
"felt  themselves  decidedly  attracted  to  Catholicism,"  and  in 
time  the  Comte  ahd  the  Comtesse  became  converts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Such  a  result  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  surprising.  This 
interesting  family  is  represented  as  having  been  long  occupied 
with  religious  subjects.  It  is  said  that  their  thoughts  and  their 
(XHiversation  "  were  much  upon  the  things  of  heaven."  The 
traditional  Protestantism  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
with  which  alone  they  had  any  acquaintance,  was  without  any 
life.  It  was  a  dead  form  and  of  course  it  could  not  meet  their 
wants.  They  craved  something  more  spiritual,  something  which 
would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  which  they  were  conscious; 
and  when  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  such  a  truly 
religions  woman  as  Mme.  de  Montagu,  and  one  possessed 
besides  of  such  great  personal  magnetism,  it  is  very  natural  that, 
being  of  a  highly  imaginative  and  poetical  temperament,  they 
should  be  disposed  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  the  claims  of  a 
choich  from  which  she  derived  the  inspiration  of  her  Ufa 

But  we  have  been  interested,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
be  interested,  to  see  how  the  conversion  of  Gomte  de  Stolberg, 
which  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  at  the  time,  and  led 
the  way  to  several  others,  is  r^arded  and  described  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 

We  are  told,  in  the  Memoirs,  that  '^  these  three  persons,  " 
though  brought  up  as  Protestants,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Frotestant  fidth  quite  conformable  to  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
"had  been  for  some  time  not  so  well  assured  on  this  head. 
Doubts  disturbed  their  minds  as  to  the  value  of  the  religious 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  midst  of  the 
light  of  Protestantism,  they  thought  that  they  perceived 
shadows  here  and  there  as  from  an  extinguished  torch,  the 
tinder  of  which  still  smoked.  Gleams  of  brightness  peeped  in 
from  without,  and  still  stronger  bursts  of  sunshine  from  within 
enabled  them  to  discover  the  void  and  the  darkness  which  they 
had  never  remarked  befora  They  had  made  this  the  subject 
of  their  discussions,  of  their  solitary  meditations,  and  of  their 
continual  study.  But  they  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Catholicism ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  they  felt  themselves 
vaguely  attached  to  the  true  &ith,  on  the  other  they  were 
restrained  by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  prejudices  of  early 
education.  They  were  half  out  of  the  Temple,  but  they  were 
still  &r  fi*om  the  Church,  and  they  prayed  Gk>d  to  enlighten 
thenL" 
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This  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  when  Mm& 
de  Montagu  paid  them  her  first  visit  for  the  purpose  of  interest- 
ing the  Comte  in  her  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  French 
emigrants.  It  was  All  Saints  day  in  1795.  The  distance  from 
Ploen  to  Eutin,  the  place  of  their  residence,  was  long,  the  air 
cold,  and  the  country  flat  We  are  told  that  she  remembered 
that  '4t  was  the  vigil  of  the  dead,"  and  *' prayed,  as  she  went 
along,  for  the  souls  who  suffer  and  groan,  waiting  for  their 
deliverance.''  On  reaching  the  door,  before  knocking,  she  says 
*'  she  asked  God  to  bless  her  first  entry  into  that  housa"  Sach 
was  the  commencement  of  that  strong  and  lasting  fiiendship 
from  which  the  family  at  Eutin  derived  ''an  indescribable 
pleasure  which  was  quite  astonishing  to  them."  Mma  de  Mon- 
tagu says  that  sometimes  she  endeavored  to  moderate  what  she 
calls  her  ''  French  vivacity,"  and  "  to  imitate  as  &r  as  she  could 
the  grave  deportment  of  her  fiiends,"  whom  she  was  anxious 
to  please,  but  it  is  evident  that  her  sprightliness  peeped  out 
from  beneath  the  veil,  and  that  the  Stolbeigs  were  charmed 
with  it 

"  It  was  a  new  thing  to  them,  and  a  very  attractive  sight  to 
behold,  this  dear  soul  always  busying  herself  about  some  good 
to  be  done,  or  some  duty  to  be  fulfilled  This  frail  creature 
seemed  in  all  her  actions  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural 
strength  which  in  exile,  solitude,  and  destitution,  enabled  her 
to  find  the  means  of  nourishing,  clothing,  and  consoling  a  great 
many  unfortunate  persons  at  a  distance.  In  silence  they  ad- 
mired her  piety,  her  faith,  and  her  virtues,  her  extensive  com- 
passion after  so  much  suffering,  her  greatness  of  mind  in  her 
altered  condition,  her  strength  amid  weakness ;  and  when  she 
spoke,  she  surprised  them  still  more.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
passed  her  life,  not  in  acting,  but  in  reading  and  meditating ; 
the  Bible,  particularly,  was  as  &miliar  to  her  as  to  a  Lutheran 
pastor.  She  explained  the  stories  in  it,  and  without  any  effort 
adapted  its  figures  to  the  simple  or  lofty  ideas,  which  any  event, 
any  remembrance,  or  passing  word,  suggested  to  her." 

Such  a  character  could  not  but  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  Stolbergs.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  soon  ail 
three  *' vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  love  her  best'' 
They  saw  a  great  deal  of  her.     Twice  a  month  she  spent  a  day 
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with  them  at  Eutin.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  they 
spoke  to  her  openly  of  the  change  which  was  going  on  in  their 
religious  views.  It  came  about  in  the  following  manner. 
*'Mm&  de  Montagu  had  received  one  day  some  distre^ing  news 
irom  Olmutz.  She  was  sad,  and  they  asked  the  reason.  She 
told  them  that  her  sister  Mme.  de  la  Fayette  was  ill,  and  she 
bc^an  to  speak  of  this  heroic  woman  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  admiration  with  which  she  inspired  her.  She  dwelt  upon 
her  virtues,  her  long  captivity  in  France,  her  journey  to  Vienna, 
and  how  she  had  almost  forced  open  the  prison  doors  at  Olmutz 
that  she  might  share  her  husband's  confinement  This  narra- 
tive interested  them  so  much,  that  they  asked  her  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  happened  to  the  other 
members  of  her  family.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
details,  and  were  anxious  to  be  informed  of  everything."  Mme. 
de  Montagu  told  the  affecting  story  to  the  sympathizing  group 
who  were  gathered  around  her.  She  described  the  death  of 
the  Mardchal  de  Mouchy,  the  captivity  of  her  mother,  of  her 
grandmother,  and  of  her  eldest  sister,  and  gave  them  all  the 
details  of  that  terrible  day  when  they  were  led  to  execution. 
They  were  all  deeply  affected.  Mme.  de  Montagu  herself  was 
in  tears,  and  retired  for  a  season  to  her  room.  On  her  return 
the  Comte  asked  her  with  some  uneasiness,  if  she  did  not  feel 
some  distress  at  being  obliged  to  live  among  heretics.  "  We 
are  almost  Catholics,  however,  we  were  quite  so  just  now  while 
listening  to  you.  It  seemed  as  if  heaven  opened  for  an  instant 
to  our  gaze,  and  as  if  we  were  about  to  enter  it  with  her  holy 
martyrs.  Oh  1  what  a  religion  is  yours  I  what  minds  it  forms  I 
What  strength  and  consolation  it  gives  1"  Mma  de  Montagu, 
on  hearing  these  words,  could  hardly  contain  her  joy.  M  de 
Stolberg  continued :  "  Ah  1  if  I  were  permitted  to  say,  I  believe, 
I  would  at  once  say  to  you,  I  belong  to  your  churcL  At  pre- 
sent I  have  only  faith  in  my  heart  The  Comtesse  Sophie  and 
the  Comtesse  Catherine  joining  their  hands  exclaimed  too, 
"  and  I  also  I".  They  all  declared  at  the  same  time  that  neither 
flesh  nor  blood  should  hinder  their  course  when  once  the  truth 
appeared  to  them  without  a  cloud,  and  they  entreated  her  to 
pray  for  them. 

VOL.  XXX.  29 
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The  intimacy  from  this  day  grew  closer  than  ever.  When 
they  could  not  visit  one  another,  they  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondenca  The  Comte  wrote  soon  after :  "  Rejoice  in  the 
idea  of  the  good  which  God  is  doing  us  through  you.  It  is  not 
to  the  pen  or  to  eloquence  alone  that  the  gift  of  peiBuasion  is 
given.  Some  possess  an  especial  privilege  in  their  own  persons ; 
they  carry  about  them  an  atmosphere,  the  influence  of  which  is 
felt  to  the  very  ground  of  the  heart."  Mme.  de  Montagu 
anxiously  watched  their  progress.  It  seemed  to  her,  when  she 
was  near  her  friends,  '^  as  if  God  was  with  them,"  and  that "  she 
felt  his  presence  there."  One  day  she  found  on  the  Comtesse 
Sophie's  work-table  the  "Imitation  of  Christ;"  on  another  she 
perceived  in  M.  de  Stolberg's  study  a  crucifix.  She  could  not 
sleep  for  joy  in  consequence,  and  prayed  for  them  all  night 
"She  did  not,  however,  show  any  want  of  judgment  concerning 
the  mission  with  which  God  had  entrusted  her,  and  was  careful 
not  to  dogmatise,  or  to  set  herself  up  as  a  professor  of  theologj." 
She  endeavored  by  various  kinds  of  reading  to  inform  herself, 
so  that  she  might  be  able  to  settle  .doubts  on  some  points  which 
were  expressed  to  her :  but  she  always  discussed  these  matteis 
with  humility  and  confessed  her  ignorance  on  the  questions 
she  had  not  examined  without  blushing.  She  was  learned  only 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  submission  to  his  laws ;  all  her  con- 
troversial powers  were  drawn  from  his  works ;  instead  of  dis- 
puting, she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  for  thenu" 

M.  de  Stolberg  and  his  &.mily  were  now  able  to  say  that 
"  they  admired,  and  felt  more  and  more  the  divine  beauty  of 
Catholicism,"  but  they  wished  to  be  furnished  with  proofe  of 
its  truth  on  some  points.  The  Comte  compared  himself  "to 
the  blind  man  in  the  gospel,  who  groped  his  way  after  the 
Saviour,  praying  him  to  restore  his  sight"  He  "was  resolved 
to  clear  up  thoroughly  the  points  of  difference  which  existed 
between  the  two  Churches  and  felt  that  he  could  not  change 
his  views  without  complete  evidence." 

Just  at  this  time  assistance  came  to  Mme.  de  Montagu  from 
a  quarter  she  did  not  expect  In  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
Buonaparte  negotiated  with  Austria  at  Campo  Formio,  after 
hip  victories  in  Italy,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  prisoners  at 
Olmutz  should  be  released,  and  they  made  their  way  at  once  to 
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the  home  of  Mme.  de  Tess^  at  Witmold.    Mme.  de  la  Fayette 
immediately  entered  into  the  labors  of  her  sister  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  fi&ith,  and  all  the  strength  of  her  mind ;  and 
the  part  which  she  took  was  not  long  in  producing  its  effects. 
After  having  several  conversations  with  the  Stolbergs,  she  pro-, 
posed  that  all  the  points  about  which  they  hesitated  should  be 
written  down  and  these  she  sent,  together  with  such  particulars 
respecting  Comte  Stolberg  as  she  thought  important,  to  M.  de 
la  Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres,  and  to  M.  Asseline,  Bishop  of 
Boulogne     It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  communications 
of  these  prelates  or  the  progress  of  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  fiunily  at  Eutin,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Mma  de  Mon- 
tagu had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  learning  the  great  news, 
which  she  had  so  long  been  expecting,  firom  the  Comte  himself 
He  wrote:  "Bejoice  in  this  work  of  God,  in  which  you  have 
80  successfally  and  so  piously  labored  by  your  fervent  prayers 
and  by  your  exampla     My  heart  and  my  flesh  now  rejoice  in 
the  living  God.     Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  her  a  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thy 
altais,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God  I"    Comte 
Stolberg  immediately  took  measures  to  resign  all  his  posts  at 
the  court  of  Lubeok,  removed  his  children  from  the  Lutheran 
schools,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  church  whose  claims  he  had  been  thus  led  to  acknowledge. 
He  is  still  known  as  the  author  of  several  able  works  which  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  &ith  which  he  then  embraced. 

We  have  spoken  of  the,  arrival  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  at  Wit- 
mold,  with  his  wife,  and  daughters.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  aides-de-camp ;  and  the  dairy  farm  which  had  long 
been  so  tranquil  was  now  alive  with  excitement  Mma  de 
Tess^,  surrounded  by  such  a  briUiant  circle  of  accomplished 
men  and  women,  was  once  more  in  her  element ;  and  led  the 
way  in  the  conversations  at  the  table  and  in  the  drawing  room 
with  all  her  old  vivacity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  of  what  they  did  not  talk. 
^'  Politics  of  course  was  the  principal  theme  of  their  discussion. 
There  were  criticisms  on  the  present  and  the  past,  on  the  faults 
of  parties,  of  princes,  and  foreigners,  of  what  France  desired, 
and  what  she  did  not  desire,  of  what  would  have  happened  if 
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the  court  liad  followed  such  and  such  advice.  Then  there  were 
numerous  conjectures  on  various  hypotheses,  and  there  were 
plans  of  conduct  and  schemes  brought  forward.  The  field  was 
large,  and  from  morning  till  night  they  went  over  it  in  every 
possible  way." 

But  while  the  greater  part  of  the  family  were  thus  collected 
in  the  drawing-room  and  engaged  in  discussions  which  some- 
times grew  quite  heated,  Mme.  de  Montagu  was  able  to  spend 
long  hours  every  day  with  her  sister  and  her  nieces  in  her  own 
room,  where  she  enjoyed  unclouded  delight  Mme.  de  la 
Fayette  felt  it  to  be  important  that  her  daughters  should  begin 
to  accustom  themselves  to  needle  work  and  the  details  of  house- 
keeping, as  it  seemed  likely  that  poverty  would  be  their  lot  in 
life.  So  while  they  mended  their  clothing,  and  repaired  their 
linen,  Mma  de  Montagu  read  to  them  such  books  as  the  ser- 
mons of  Fenelon,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  Bossuet^s  Oraisons 
JvmJSbres.  What  they  read  they  made  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, and  we  are  told  that  "  Mme.  de  la  Fayette's  remarks  were 
sometimes  as  beautiful  as  the  text" 

Mme.  de  Montagu  found  abundant  time  also  to  obtain  from 
her  sister  a  detailed  account  of  the  hardships  to  which  she  and 
her  daughters  and  her  husband  had  been  subjected  during 
their  inhuman  imprisonment  at  Olmutz.  We  have  not  space 
to  repeat  the  story  here,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Memoirs.  Much  of 
it — as  the  efforts  of  Washington  in  behalf  of  La  Fayette,  the 
intercession  of  our  government,  the  bold  enterprise  for  his 
release  in  which  one  of  our  countrymen  was  engaged  and  which 
proved  nearly  successful — ^has  long  been  considered  almost  as  a 
part  of  our  national  history.  It  was  while  in  the  prison  of 
Olmutz  that  Mme.  de  la  Fayette  wrote  "  on  the  margin  of  the 
pages  of  a  volume  of  Buffon  with  a  tooth-pick,  and  a  little 
morsel  of  Chinese  ink,"  the  life  of  her  mother,  from  which  one 
or  two  of  the  quotations  were  made  which  have  been  transferred 
to  this  Article. 

In  the  midst  of  this  happy  life  at  Witmold,  the  party  were 
somewhat  excited  to  learn  that  M.  de  Latour-Marbouig  had 
presented  himself  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mdlla  Anastasie 
de  la  Fayette,  the  general's  eldest  daughter.  The  announce- 
ment was  received   "with  tremendous  outcries!"     AU  this 
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gentleman's  worldly  possessions  consisted  of  a  thousand  francs — 
and  the  only  dowry  the  young  lady  could  bring  him  was  "  her 
virtues."  M.  de  Mun  declared  nobody  married  in  this  way 
except  among  the  savages  of  America ;  and  Mme.  de  Tessd 
maintained  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  since  the 
days  of  Adam  and  Eve  1  But  sarcasms  were  of  no  effect  The 
marriage  had  the  approval  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  of  Mme.  de 
la  Fayette ;  and  when  everything  was  decided,  Mme.  de  Tessa's 
discontent  melted  away  into  the  tenderest  and  warmest  solici- 
tude. She  contributed  to  the  trousseau  "  with  much  judicious 
economy  and  success ;''  and  we  are  told  everybody  in  the  house 
^*  assisted  and  gave  their  advice  I" 

A  few  days  after  this  wedding,  Mme.  de  Montagu  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter ;  and  Mme.  de  Tess^,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  baptized  the  infant  at  once,  herself;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  was  best  that  the  Abh6  Luchet  should  repeat  the 
ceremony,  for  it  was  found  that  the  good  aunt  in  her  eagerness 
and  agitation  "  had  poured  on  the  head  of  the  new  bom  child  a 
bottle  of  eaiHk'Chlogne  instead  of  pure  water,  fervently  making, 
as  she  did  so,  a  profound  sign  of  the  cross !" 

It  was  not  long  before  Gen,  La  Fayette  was  obliged  to  leave 
Witmold  Objections  were  made  by  the  government  to  his 
remaining  in  Germany,  and  he  accordingly  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  established  himself  at  Vianen,  near  Utrecht 
There,  at  his  request,  all  the  heirs  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  her  estate,  and  "  sharing  the  property 
which  still  remained  undivided."  Mme.  de  Montagu  was  thus 
able  at  last  to  meet  once  more  her  youngest  sister  Mme.  de 
Grammont,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for  eight  years. 
The  party  remained  together  for  a  month,  and  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu felt  it  to  be  the  happiest  occasion  of  her  life.  The  day 
following  her  arrival  was  Easter  day,  and  she  wrote  in  her 
journal :  "  As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  went  to  the  room  of  Mme.  de 
Grammont,  and  we  sang  the  praises  of  God  together.  What  a 
treasure  is  such  a  guide  1  How  many  tears  I  shed  as  I  sat  by 
her  side  I  At  church  we  were  close  together.  I  felt  contem- 
plative. To  meet  her  again,  and  have  intercourse  with  her, 
put  my  mind  and  heart  into  a  stats  of  agitation  in  which  human 
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feelings  altogether  played  a  great  part  f  and  again  she  wrote: 
"  To  listen  to  her  is  to  me  a  little  spot  in  Thabor — a  foretaste  of 
heaven/' 

Gen.  La  Fayette  was  in  very  destitute  circumstances  and  in 
some  respects  the  large  party  gathered  at  his  house  had  rather 
a  sorry  time  of  it!  From  the  first  day  th^  three  sisters  were 
obliged  to  use  their  skill  and  purse  in  common  to  procure  the 
most  indispensable  articles.  M.  de  Montagu  humorously  de- 
clared that  he  made  but  one  good  dinner  all  the  time  he  was 
in  Holland,  and  that  was  when  he  dined  in  Utrecht  at  the  house 
of  Q-en.  Van  Byssel.  The  invariable  resource  at  Vianen  for  the 
substantial  dish  at  their  meals  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons 
who  were  dying  with  hunger  was  eggs  I 

But  notwithstanding  all  discomforts  and  privations,  the  three 
sisters  felt  that  this  opportunity  of  being  once  more  together 
was  delightful  While  the  gentlemen  were  attending  to 
business,  they  retired  to  an  icy  cold  room,  without  fire,  and 
wrapping  themselves  in  their  pelisses  as  well  as  they  could,  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  wind  which  blew  through  the  par- 
titions, they  placed  their  shivering  feet  upon  a  "  water  stove," 
and  spent  hours  together  in  conversation  and  in  prayer. 

It  was  here  that  they  jointly  prepared  a  prayer,  in  the  form 
of  a  litany,  in  remembrance  of  their  mother ;  and  agreed  that 
each  day,  at  the  terri  ble  hour  when  her  execution  took  place, 
they  would  by  means  of  it  '*  unite  themselves  to  the  dear  vic- 
tims." They  felt  that  "it  would  bring  them,  in  thought,  near 
to  their  mother  and  sisters,  and  for  a  few  moments  at  least  it 
would  be  as  if  they  quitted  earth  to  talk  with  them  of  their 
needs  and  hopes." 

When  Buonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  invited  to 
assume  the  power,  many  of  the  "  emigrants  "  b^an  cautiously 
to  make  their  way  back  into  France.  M.  de  Montagu,  too, 
thought  that  it  might  be  safe  for  him  to  attempt  it ;  and  that  if 
he  could  only  reach  Paris  with  his  wife,  she  by  her  influence 
might  be  able  to  regain  his  civil  rights  for  him.  Accordingly 
he  set  off  with  Mme.  de  Montagu ;  and  they  travelled  under  the 
assumed  name  of  M.  and  Mme.  de  Mongros.  Arrived  at  last, 
they  found  shelter  in  a  little  house  occupied  by  an  old  fisimily 
servant 
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"The  early  days  of  their  return  to  Paris  were  very  sad. 
Mme.  de  Montagu  saw  nothing  which  did  not  remind  her  of 
some  horrible  event     She  shuddered  at  the  noise  of  the  carts. 
It  was  more  painftil  to  her  to  see  the  few  schismatic  churches 
open,  than  to  behold  the  other  churches  in  ruin." 

She  was  soon  successful  in  getting  her  name  taken  off  from 
the  list  of  emigrants;  and  then  being  able,  as  she  said  ''to 
carry  a  high  head  wherever  she  went,''  she  asked  and  obtained 
the  erasure  from  the  list  of  the  names  of  her  father,  her  husband, 
her  father-in-law,  her  aunt,  and  several  others  of  her  friends. 
Her  intercession  proved  so  successful,  that  emigrants  who  had 
never  seen  her,  and  only  knew  her  by  name,  held  out  their 
hands  to  her  from  their  place  of  exile  as  to  one  all  powerfiil, 
to  whom  everything  was  easy.  So  that,  in  &ct,  she  now 
accomplished  as  much  in  Paris  for  her  poor  countrymen  as  she 
had  before  in  Witmold,  only  in  a  differe^way. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Mme.  de  Montagu,  on  her  return  from 
exile,  was  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  spot  in  which 
her  mother,  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  was  buried.  For  a  long  time 
it  seemed  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  could  give  her  the 
slightest  clua  At  last  she  learned  that  there  was  a  poor  girl 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  faubourgs,  who  was  known  as  Mdlle. 
Paris,  who  perhaps,  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  this  young  woman. 
Mma  de  Montagu  took  many  a  fruitless  walk,  ascended  and 
descended  many  a  staircase,  and  knocked  at  many  a  door, 
before  she  discovered  the  garret  in  which  the  poor  lace  mender 
Uved  for  whom  she  was  making  search. 

It  proved  that  Mdlla  Paris  could  tell  her  all.  One  day, 
"  during  the  Terror,"  her  brother  who  belonged  to  the  National 
Guard,  did  not  return  as  usuaL  She  went  out  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  information  respecting  him,  and  learned  that  he 
had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison ;  for  what  reason  she 
could  never  learn.  On  her  return,  she  found  that  her  old  father, 
who  could  scarcely  walk,  had  been  carried  off  during  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  she  never  saw  either  of  them  again,  till  she  saw 
them  in  the  fatal  waggon  with  a  crowd  of  others  who  were 
being  led  to  execution.  She  followed  to  the  harrvhe  du  Trone^ 
and  remained  till  all  was  ended.      It  was  the  day  that  the 
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Duchesse  d'Ayen  and  the  other  firiends  of  Mma  de  Montagu 
met  their  fate.  Mdlla  Paris  had  waited  to  see  what  was  done 
with  the  victims.  Evenr  head  that  fell  was  thrown  with  the 
body,  clothed  as  it  was,  into  a  tumbrill,  and  then  the  gens 
darmes  drove  oflF  to  the  me  de  Picpus  near  bye,  and  in  an  open 
field  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Maisan  des  Augustines^  which 
was  then  in  ruins,  all  were  thrown  ptle  mele  into  a  great  ditch 
which  had  been  dug  there:  ''  There  was  no  coffin,  no  shroiKl 
not  a  single  sign  which  might  one  day  enable  friends  to  recog- 
nize their  dead,  and  give  them  another  kind  of  bnriaL"  ''  Ever 
since,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  I  have  gone  frequently  to  praj 
there.     It  is  my  walk  on  Sundays,  both  winter  and  summer." 

On  the  following  day  Mme.  de  Montagu,  accompanied  by 
Mme.  de  la  Fayette  and  MdUe.  Paris,  made  the  sad  pilgrimage. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  resting  place  of  those 
they  loved  so  well  was  found.  Here  in  one  indistinguishable 
grave  had  been  thrown  men  and  women,  noblemen  and  day 
laborers,  boys  and  girls,  and  even  children.  "  Here  geniiis, 
science,  glory,  virtue,  riches,  poverty,  all  had  been  hidden  awav 
in  this  small  field  which  was  soon  covered  again  with  grass."  ' 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  sisters,  during  their  exile,  that  they 
would  one  day  build  a  tomb  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
mother,  their  grandmother,  and  their  sister.  But  they  now  felt 
that  a  private  monument  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
recollections  which  their  sad  fete  awakened  It  seemed  more 
appropriate  to  purchase  if  possible,  the  ruins  of  the  old  monas- 
tery, and  the  garden  of  the  Augustines,  and  join  them  to  this 
"burial  place  of  the  martyrs,"  and  place  the  whole  within  an 
enclosure.  This  they  determined  that  they  would  do  ;  and 
that  they  would  also  rebuild  the  chureh,  and  establish  near  it 
various  charitable  institutions. 

But  the  undertaking  proved  greater  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  small  means  at  their  command.  In  the  midst 
of  their  perplexity,  Mdlle.  Paris  came  to  their  assistance  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  subscription  should  be  opened  among  the 
relations  of  the  victims  who  had  received  burial  there ;  and 
she  promised  that  she  would  herself  give  "  ten  sols  "  a  week 
from  her  wages,  till  the  undertaking  was  finished  This 
generous  offer  of  the  poor  lace  mender  was  accepted,  the  sub- 
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scription  was  commenced,  and  thougli  it  was  the  arduous  work 
of  years,  the  work  progressed,  and  in  due  time  all  was  com- 
pleted according  to  their  wishea 

The  writer  of  these  pages  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  make 
heie  an  aUusion  to  his  own  peraonal  recollections  of  this  sacred 
*^  field  of  the  dead.^'  It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  that 
femous  "year  of  revolutions" — 1848 — when  the  scenes  re- 
cently enacted  in  ^%  faubourg  St  Antoine  had  painfully  recalled 
to  the  minds  of  many  still  living  in  Paris  the  terrible  days 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  1794,  that  with  a  friend  he  set 
out  from  the  Hotel  Meurice  for  the  little  cemetery  in  the  rv>e 
de  Picpus.  It  was  not,  at  the  time,  any  association  with  the 
name  which  has  been  so  often  repeated  here,  that  attracted 
him,  but  that  secluded  burial  place  had  been  already  for  many 
years  the  resort  of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen — and  will  be 
the  resort  of  increasing  numbers  for  generations  to  come.  It 
is  the  last  resting  place  of  that  generous  man  whose  name  is 
ever  spoken  by  Americans  with  peculiar  reverence ;  of  him 
whose  wish  it  was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  known  "as  the 
friend  of  Washington."  The  place  is  as  unlike  the  cemeteries 
which  are  usually  to  be  seen  in  France  as  the  French  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  unlike  the  society  in  New  Haven  at 
the  same  period.  There  was  none  of  the  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence of  P^re  la  Chaise.  The  place  allotted  for  the  purposes 
of  burial  was  small.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  yard ;  and 
every  thing  about  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  simpler 
parts  qf  the  "  burial  ground  "  of  our  own  native  town.  A  well 
rolled  gravel  walk  led  through  it,  and  on  the  side  were  arranged 
a  few  simple  head  stones,  in  appearance  precisely  like  those 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  thousand  New  England  towns.  Upon 
these  we  found  the  names,  long  so  familiar,  but  which  can  never 
be  read  without  emotion — de  la  Fayette,  de  Noailles,  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  that  other,  then  unknown  but  now  so  full  of  inter- 
est— de  Montagu.  We  have  said  that  everything  around  was 
marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ornament  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  straight 
well  trimmed  alley  walk,  the  plain  head  stones,  and  the  feather- 
moss  which  was  matted  with  the  green  turf. 
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The  old  chapel  had  been  enlarged  and  repaired.  It  was  quite 
low,  and  an  air  of  sadness  and  gloom  seemed  to  hang  around  it; 
perhaps  it  is  better  suited  for  this  reason,  for  the  place  it 
occupies.  The  walls  of  the  two  recesses  which  form  the  cross 
on  each  side  of  the  choir,  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
large  marble  slabs  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
thirteen  hundred  and  seven  victims,  who  are  interred  in  the 
field  near  bye.  Upon  the  altar  of  the  church  "  the  holy  sacra- 
ment is  offered  every  day  "  in  memory  of  them,  and  every  year 
in  May  we  were  assured  that  "  a  solemn  service  is  performed ; 
at  the  end  of  which  the  mourners,  and  all  present,  preceded  by 
the  clergy,  walk  in  procession  from  the  church,  and  cross  the 
alley  which  leads  through  the  garden,  singing  the  Miserere,  till 
they  come  to  a  small  enclosure,  encircled  by  a  wall,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  an  eminence  shaded  with  poplars  and 
cypresses,  and  surmounted  with  a  cros&"  This  is  the  "  field  of 
Martyrs,"  and  here  prayers  are  offered  up. 

The  old  monastery,  too,  has  been  repaired,  and  serves  as  a 
retreat  "  to  some  holy  nuns  of  the  perpetual  Adoration,"  who 
from  hour  to  hour  take  each  other's  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  "  on  which  is  placed  the  holy  sacrament ;"  so  that  in  this 
funereal  spot  '^not  a  moment  of  the  day  or  night  passes  in 
which  prayer  ceases,  and  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  innocent 
do  not  lift  themselves  up  to  heaven." 

Here  too,  a  body  of  missionaries  have  their  head  quarters 
for  their  studies ;  and  fix)m  hence,  every  year,  go  forth  those 
who  have  renounced  their  country  and  the  happiness  of.  family 
ties,  to  struggle  and  suffer  that  the  heathen  may  be  converted 
to  the  God  of  truth,  of  charity,  and  of  peace  1" 

Such  are  the  institutions,  which,  if  not  actually  founded  by 
Mme.  de  Montagu,  were  yet  the  result  of  her  planning  ajid  her 
influence;  and  they  cost  her  and  Mma  de  la  Payette  many 
years  of  laborious  and  sometimes  even  perilous  work. 

When  Mme.  de  Montagu  was  able  once  more  to  resume  the 
ordinary  course  of  her  life  in  Paris,  she  withdrew  almost  en- 
tirely fix)m  general  society,  and  devoted  herself  to  her  children, 
to  her  home,  and  to  doing  good  as  she  had  opportunity.  She 
much  preferred  such  a  life,  even  if  it  had  not  been  a  matter  of 
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principle  with  her  to  take  no  part  in  the  fashionable  imperial 
world  Her  political  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  exiled 
loyal  family,  and  she  could  not  look  upon  the  pomp  of  the 
Empire  but  with  contempt  and  abhorrence.  There  were  a  few 
of  her  friends  who  endeavored  to  form  little  coteries  in  which 
the  "  old  spirit "  might  be  kept  alive  ;  and  in  the  salons  of  these 
persons  might  be  seen  the  noble  and  dignified  manners  of  the 
ancient  rigtme.  These  coteries  were  animated  with  bitter  hos- 
tility to  Napoleon,  and  in  them  his  movements  were  freely 
criticised.  They  were,  however,  carefully  watched,  and  often 
threatened  by  the  government  From  time  to  time  they  were 
broken  up,  and  their  members  sent  into  exile.  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu, though  in  thorough  political  sympathy  with  these  Mends 
of  hers,  did  not  care  to  take  part  in  their  reunions.  She  pre- 
ferred occupying  whatever  time  she  had  at  her  disposal,  in  works 
of  charity. 

She  was  somewhat  peculiarly  situated.  In  the  large  circle  of 
her  friends  were  adherents  of  every  political  party ;  and  one  of 
the  interesting  things  in  the  Memoirs  is  the  evidence  of  the 
cordial  friendship  which  was  maintained  during  all  this  period 
between  the  members  of  the  various  branches  of  this  large 
fiumly,  notwithstanding  tiie  moat  important  diflferencea  of 
opinion.  Thus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vicomte.de  Noailles, 
Alexis,  having  made  himself  prominent  by  his  opposition  to 
the  imperial  government  was  in  consequence  arrested.  He  was 
offered  his  liberty  if  he  would  serve  the  Emperor.  Faithful 
to  his  convictions,  he  re^ed.  His  brother  Alfred,  on  the 
other  hand,  served  in  the  army  with  all  fidelity,  and  one  day 
60  commended  himself  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  asked  him  what 
he  desired  by  way  of  recompense.  He  asked  for  his  brother^s 
liberty.  M.  de  Beaune's  dislike  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
extended  to  the  most  humble  persons.  He  would  only  stop  at 
inns  which  displayed  '*  thoroughly  orthodox  signs,*'  and  he 
would  prefer  to  go  on  another  stage  and  fiwe  badly,  rather  than 
enter  a  hotel  if  it  was  kept  by  a  man  whose  political  sentiments 
he  did  not  lika  He  once  reached  a  town  late  at  night  where 
he  had  business  which  would  occupy  him  for  several  days. 
The  next  morning,  being  near  righted,  he  thought  he  saw  in 
the  hotel  garden  "  a  tree  of  liberty,  surmounted  by  a  red  cap." 
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He  immediately  began  to  make  arrangements  to  leave,  but 
fortunately  M.  de  Montagu  discovered  that  the  "  tree  of  liberty  " 
was  a  scarecrow  put  up  to  frighten  away  the  sparrows ;  and  the 
"  Phrygian  cap  ''  was  only  an  old  red  petticoat  1 

The  Memoirs,  therefore,  give  scarcely  any  glimpses  of  society 
in  Paris  during  the  Empire ;  but  what  is  really  more  interesting, 
they  present  pictures  of  many  quiet  home  scenes  in  the  various 
chateaux  of  the  &milies  whose  names  have  become  now  quite 
familiar.  Mme.  de  Montagu  made  frequent  visits  in  La  Brie, 
at  the  Chfiteau  de  Grange,  where  M.  de  la  Fayette  passed  his 
time  in  retirement  His  son  and  his  two  sons-in-law  served  in 
the  army,  but  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  imperial  court 
He  could  not  feel  that  Napoleon  was  a  safe  guardian  of  the 
interests  of  France ;  so,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  capital,  he 
planted,  he  cultivated,  he  reared  flocks,  and  zealously  superin- 
tended everything  himself  in  his  rustic  household,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  wife.  We  are  told  that  "  his  political  paradise 
was  not  the  same  "  with  that  of  Mme.  de  Montagu,  but  they 
both  felt  that  "  the  present  state  of  things  was  their  purgatoiy." 
So,  in  the  evening,  as  they  read  the  Moniteur  together,  they 
found  enough  to  criticize,  and  to  ridicule.  But  as  the  writer 
of  the  Memoirs  adds,  with  a  pathos  which  cannot  but  affect  the 
reader :  "  Many  things  under  the  first  empire  did  not  supply 
food  for  laughter,  and  the  conversation  which  had  commenced 
merrily  very  often  became  sad." 

Mme.  de  Montagu  visited  also  at  Villersexel,  which  she  calls 
"the  kingdom  of  virtue,  and  the  capital  of  peaca"  Here  her 
youngest  sister,  Mme.  de  Grammont,  lived,  to  whom  she  was 
exceedingly  attached,  and  oiF  whom  we  are  conscious  we  have 
said  too  little.  She  is  characterized  as  a  woman  *'  of  inexhaus- 
tible goodness."  It  is  said  that  "  nature  seemed  to  have  no 
influence  over  her,"  and  that  "  she  simply  obeyed  the  voice  of 
duty."  "She  kept  the  idea  of  salvation  ever  in  mind.  All 
turned  with  her  on  this  point,  and  nothing  would  divert  her. 
Revolutions,  catastrophes  of  all  sorts,  public  or  private,  she 
saw  pass  before  her  eyes,  and  endured  them  all,  not  with  indif- 
ference indeed,  but  with  stoical  firmness."  In  1848,  when  she 
was  eighty -one  years  of  age,  she  saw  the  alarm  which  the  re 
turning  state  of  anarchy  produced  around  her,  but  she  remained 
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perfectly  calm.  One  of  her  granddaughters  said  to  her:  "  But, 
grandmama,  if  you  were  to  see  the  guillotine  set  up  again,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Terror,  that  would  certainly  make  you  un- 
easy I"  "  Poor  darling,"  replied  she,  "  This  is  not  the  question. 
Most  we  not  all  die  ?  The  great  thing  is  to  be  always  ready ; 
and  as  for  the  manner  of  dying,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail" 

She  visited  her  father  also  in  Switzerland ;  and  here  she  was 
successful  in  converting  to  Boman  Catholicism  a  very  interest- 
ing young  Swiss  lady,  "  whose  family  were  particularly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin."  Mdlle.  Grittey  de  Eoverea  was  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  morning  "  at  the 
Utins"  in  order  that  Mme.  de  Montagu  might  have  some 
society.  She  came  over  entirely  without  ceremony,  work  in 
hand — some  baby  linen  for  a  poor  child  whom  its  mother  could 
not  afford  to  clotha  This  at  once  touched  Mme.  de  Montagu 
on  a  weak  point,  and  engaged  her  interest  The  morning  visit 
proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  lasting  attachment 
Mme.  de  Montagu  did  not  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the 
points  of  religious  difference  between  them.  They  read  the 
same  books,  they  "mingled  their  prayers,"  they  "exhorted  to 
the  same  virtues ;"  when  separated,  they  corresponded ;  and  this 
affectionate  intimacy  resulted,  in  time,  in  Mdlle.  de  Boverea's 
abjuring  Protestantism,  and  leaving  the  church  of  her  fathera 

In  1808,  the  Chfiteau  de  Foutenay  was  restored  to  M.  de 
Montagu,  and  soon  the  family  were  established  there,  and  all 
became  much  attached  to  the  spot  In  a  chamber  in  the  prin- 
cipal tower  of  this  ch&teau,  according  to  the  local  tradition, 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  plotted.  But  however, 
this  may  be,  Fontenay  became  now  one  of  the  most  smiling 
and  peaceful  of  habitations.  The  house  was  open  to  all  comers ; 
to  children,  to  old  men,  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Mma  de  Montagu  engaged  a  religieuse  and  opened  a 
school,  which  she  often  attended  hersel£  She  reconciled 
households  that  were  at  variance,  she  assisted  the  curate  in 
every  good  work,  and  by  her  virtuous  example  commended 
a  religious  life  to  the  whole  population  of  the  region.  The 
manifold  ways  in  which  she  sought  to  do  this,  the  space  at  our 
command  will  not  allow  us  to  describe ;  unless  it  is  a  single 
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one  of  tbem,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  very  unlike  any- 
thing which  would  be  thought  of  among  u&  We  are  told  that 
on  Sunday,  after  vespers,  the  peasants  came  to  dance  in  the 
court  of  the  chfiteau,  where  a  place  had  been  arraoged  for 
them  under  the  trees,  with  stone  benches,  and  '*  a  stand  for  the 
fiddler/'  Here  the  youth  of  the  village  assembled,  and  in 
order  that  everything  might  be  conducted  with  propriety,  Mme^ 
de  Montagu  came  herself  with  her  fiunily  to  preside  over  the 
village  fete.  On  these  occasions,  "  she  allowed  her  daughters, 
or  her  neices  from  the  Grange  if  they  were  with  her,  to  dance 
in  the  quadrilles  with  the  good  honest  country  people,  and  for 
vis-d'Vis  they  would  have  her  son,  young  Attale,  and  some 
fresh-colored  plump  Fontenaise." 

We  pass  on  to  the  times  of  the  Restoration.  The  joy  with 
which  the  return  of  the  royal  family  was  hailed  by  Mme.  de 
Montagu  can  easily  be  imagined.  She  was  exceedingly  attach- 
ed to  them,  and  '*  admired  and  respected  their  virtues."  But, 
in  addition,  they  brought  back  her  own  &mily  into  power. 
When  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1814,  he  had  at  his  side,  as  aides-de-camp,  her 
nephew,  M.  Alexis  de  Noailles,  and  her  husband's  cousin,  M.  le 
Chevallier  de  la  Salle.  When  she  went  to  the  first  reception 
given  by  the  king's  brother  at  the  Tuileries,  she  was  treated  by 
him  with  especial  honor.  Afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  Louis 
XYIU,  when  she  was  presented  at  court,  the  king  received  her 
''  with  peculiar  graciousness,"  and  said :  "  I  perfectly  recognise 
you,  Madame :  I  know  all  you  have  done.  You  are  the  per- 
sonification of  charity."  Her  father  now  quitted  Switzerland^ 
and  was  put  into  possession  of  his  paternal  mansion,  the  Hotel 
de  Noailles.  Her  nephew,  Alexis  de  Noailles,  was  nominated 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  M.  de 
Taleyrand.  The  Due  de  Noailles  went  by  command  three 
times  a  week  to  the  palace  to  attend  the  private  circle  of  the 
king.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  came  from  La  Grange  to 
congratxdate  the  king,  and  was  received  with  thanks  and  com- 
pliments So  at  last  the  companions  of  her  exile  seemed  once 
more  secure  in  station  and  influence,  and  there  was  universal 
rejoicing  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  her  family. 
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But  the  new  order  of  things  was  hardly  established,  before 
tidings  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  feU  upon  France  as  a 
thunderbolt  Her  son,  and  her  son-in-law,  accompanied  the 
long  in  his  flight  Her  father  returned  to  Switzerland.  All 
was  consternation  I 

It  is  true  that  with  the  "  hundred  days  "  the  storm  blew  over, 
but  after  having  passed  through  so  much  excitement,  and  wit- 
nessed three  revolutions  in  eighteen  months,  Mme.  de  Montagu 
was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  lead  as  much  as  possible  a  life 
of  retirement  Her  sympathies — we  might  say  her  prejudices — 
were  entirely  with  the  royalists.  Her  never  &iling  recollec- 
tions of  the  misery  which  the  revolution  had  occasioned,  made 
her  distrust  the  predominance  of  liberty.  She  could  never 
understand  how  a  liberal  could  be  anything  better  than  a  revo- 
lutionist But  she  kept  herself  aloof  from  politics.  She  went 
very  seldom  to  court,  and  gave  herself  up  to  her  &mily  and  to 
her  charities. 

The  friends  of  her  earlier  days  also  were  now  &st  disappear- 
ing firom  the  stage.  M.  le  Comte  Tessd  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy and  died  quite  suddenly.  Mme.  de  Montagu  hurried  at 
once  from  Fontenay  to  give  what  assistance  she  could.  She 
found  Mme.  de  Tess6  overwhelmed  ¥rith  grief.  When  her  hus- 
band was  no  longer  by  her  side,  she  experienced  an  unuttera- 
ble void  We  are  told  that  she  was  really  *^  more  attached  to 
the  Comte  than  she  had  thought.'^  She  said  to  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tagu: "What  you  are  accustomed  to  for  fifty  years  you  can- 
not easily  renounce ;"  and  she  did  not  survive  her  loss  more 
than  a  week.  In  1818,  M.  de  Beaune,  her  father-in-law,  closed 
hia  long  life  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  her  uncle,  the 
Marquis  de  Bouzolz — then  the  oldest  officer  in  the  French 
anny — ^whose  last  days  she  watched  with  tender  care.  Her  own 
&ther,  too,  was  brought  to  her  house  to  die ;  and  for  weeks  all 
her  time  was  devoted  to  him.  He  could  hardly  sleep  except  on 
"his  dear  Montagu's  shoulder;"  and  she  "in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb him,  did  not  dare  to  move,  but  prayed  for  him  while  he 
slept"  The  effect  of  such  a  continued  strain  upon  her  nervous 
strength  proved  very  disastrous,  and  she  was  at  last  obliged  to 
keep  her  room ;  and  now  she  experienced  another  terrible  blow. 
Her  son,  Comte  Attale,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting. 
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was  out  one  morning  with  his  gun  and  dogs  in  the  park  at  Saint 
Germain,  and  by  some  accident  his  gun  went  off  prematurely 
and  he  received  a  shot  under  his  arm  which  soon  terminated  his 
Ufa  M.  de  Montagu  was  obliged  to  make  the  announcement 
of  this  terrible  accident  to  his  wife,  and  brought  to  her  the 
poor  young  widow  and  her  three  little  orphan  girls.  Together 
they  wept  for  a  long  time  without  speaking.  At  last,  ^^  she 
lifted  up  her  heart  to  God,"  and  said:  "I  am  silent,  0  Lord, 
for  everything  happens  according  to  thy  will ;  but  chasten  me 
no  more,  for  I  am  ready  to  feint  beneath  the  weight  of  my 
cross." 

In  1826,  M.  de  la  Fayette  came  back  from  his  triumphal  tour 
in  America.  ^^  Beranger  celebrated  his  return,  and  the  songs 
which  soon  became  popular  added  still  greater  lustre  to  his 
fame."  He  received  now  a  great  deal  of  "mixed  society"  at 
La  Grange ;  and  the  house  became  a  centre  for  liberal  opinions, 
and  was  open  to  the  democracy  of  the  two  worlds.  All  this 
was  not  to  the  liking  of  Mme.  de  Montagu.  At  Pontenay 
everything  was  different  There  were  to  be  found  only  old, 
true,  and  tried  friends;  and  ''life  flowed  on  quietly  and  virm- 
ously,  in  harmony  with  religious  ideas  and  belief,"  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  ancten  rigime. 

Still  the  old  friendship  with  the  family  at  the  Grange  was 
maintained.  M.  de  la  Fayette,  on  his  return  from  America, 
was  painted  by  Ary  Schceffer,  in  that  full  length  portrait  which 
is  so  familiar  to  our  countrymen.  Mme.  de  Montagu  was  much 
interested  in  this  portrait  which  she  had  not  seen ;  and  on  the 
first  visit  which  the  General  paid  to  Fontenay,  she  asked  him 
many -questions  about  it,  and  at  last  what  position  he  had  cho- 
seiL  Her  curiosity  made  him  smila  "  "Well,  my  dearest  sis- 
ter, I  am  standing  up,  walking  ¥rith  my  stick,  and  hat  in  hand, 
like  this,"  added  he,  assuming  the  pos^  of  the  portrait  as  nearly 
as  possible.  ''And  the  other  hand?"  said  Mme.  de  Montagu^ 
who  saw  that  only  one  was  occupied.  "  It  is  in  my  pocket," 
replied  the  General,  "  which  is  far  better,  my  dear  sister,  than 
having  it  in  that  of  anybody  else." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  draw  to  a  close  this  sketch  which  has 
extended  much  fiirther  than  we  had  at  first  designed 
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Mma  de  Montagu  was  now  every  year  living  more  and  more 
a  life  of  &ith,  "  the  sweetness  of  which  mere  worldly  people 
would  find  it  difScult  to  understand."  "She  kept  eternity 
always  in  view,"  Even  the  news  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
though  her  heart  bled  to  see  the  royal  family  again  dethroned, 
did  not  disturb  her  as  might  have  been  expected  It  only 
inclined  her  to  seek  to  withdraw  into  deeper  retirement  But 
as  she  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  children,  she  felt  that  she 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  sadden  them  and  so  she  endeavored 
to  be  cheerfiiL  She  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Grange,  and  to 
Lumigny,  the  home  of  her  old  friend  M.  de  Mun,  where  the 
young  people  of  the  different  femiUes  joined  in  reading  parties, 
played  together  at  proverbs,  and  enjoyed  all  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  country  life. 

But  the  end  was  plainly  approaching.  She  became  ilL  She 
no  longer  slept  "  She  had  courted  repose  so  little,  that  repose 
at  length  deserted  her."  Yet  she  was  not  disturbed.  She 
occupied  her  sleepless  hours  in  meditating,  and  in  working  out 
in  silence  the  improvement  of  her  mind."  She  did  not  wish  to 
grieve  her  daughter  by  her  death,  but  she  was  ready  and  happy 
to  go  and  meet  so  many  friends  who  had  gone  before  her  to 
heaven.  She  neither  feared  nor  desired  to  die,  and  only  cared 
for  Hfe  for  the  sake  of  others,  not  for  herself  At  last  when 
she  felt  that  her  hour  was  come  she  called  her  feonily  about  her. 
Mass  was  said  in  her  chamber,  after  which  she  asked  her  child- 
ren to  repeat  ¥rith  her  the  prayer :  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  had  lived  ; — and  in  this  state  of 
mind  she  met  her  end — peacefully  and  triumphantly. 
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Abwcle  IV.— evolutionism  IN  NATURAL    HISTORY 
AS  RELATED  TO  CHRISTIANITY.* 

The  question  of  Evolutionism  in  Natural  History  (for  of 
Evolutionism  as  a  general  system  of  philosophy  we  shall  not 
speak)  is  essentially  a  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 

Now  there  is  no  man  who  can  tell  with  complete  precision 
what  the  term  specks  means.  A  species  is  merely  a  product  of 
the  classifying  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  it  must  be  faith- 
ftiUy  conformed  to  the  facts  of  nature  A^ain,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  whenever  the  common  ofiTspring  of  two  sorts  of 
individuals  constantly  exhibits  a  partial  or  entire  barrenness, 
such  a  flEict  is  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  those  two  sorts  as 
distinct  species ;  and  yet  this  test  cannot  be  universall j  appli- 
cable, because  the  peculiar  mode  of  propagation  among  some  of 
the  lowest  animals  and  plants  makes  it  in  their  case  unmeaning. 
Moreover,  even  with  regard  to  the  oiganisms  whose  propaga- 
tion is  more  or  less  bisexual,  our  knowledge  of  the  &cts  is  so 
defective  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  acknowledged  spe- 
cies it  is  only  a  small  percentage  whose  limits  are  actually 
determined  by  the  phenomena  of  hybridism ;  but  the  classifi- 
cation has  to  be  guided  almost  wholly  by  structure  and  the 
more  obvious  ftinctions.  And  still  further,  in  many  cases  where 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  what  the  known  &cts  are,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  boundaries  of  the  spe- 
cie& 

But  it  should  not  be  thought  because  such  obscurities  and 
disagreements  exist  concerning  the  definition  of  species,  that 
the  question  of  their  origin  is  too  Ol  defined  to  be  worth  dis- 
cussing. With  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  most  of  them,  all 
naturalists  are  now  of  one  mind,  and  let  us  leave  out  of  account 
all  cases  but  thesa  Then  the  question  will  be.  Is  it  a  general 
law  that  the  individuals  of  what  we  all  agree  to  call  one  spe- 

*  The  present  Article  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  point  out  brieflj  a  just 
method  of  inquiry,  with  Bome  of  its  chief  resolts. 
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cies,  are  descended  from  the  same  aneestora  as  the  individuals 
of  what  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  a  different  species?  To 
answer  Yes,  is  to  be  an  Evolutionist ;  to  answer  No,  is  to  reject 
Evolutionism. 

Now  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  prove  either  that 
the  Evolutionists  are  right,  or  that  they  are  wrong ;  and  there- 
fore the  writer  may  be  excused  from  describing  the  divers  forms 
which  their  theory  takes  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wal- 
lace, Mivart^  and  others.  It  is  proposed  only  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  two  questions : — (L)  Whether  Evolutionism  neces- 
sarily contradicts  Christianity,  and  if  so,  in  what  points ;  and 
(EL)  If  it  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  what 
course  of  argument  will  it  then  be  proper  to  follow  ? 

I  Does  Evolutionism  necessarily  contradict  Christianity  7 
Our  polemics  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  question 
before  they  attacked  the  naturalists  so  fiercely  with  theological 
arguments.  The  contrary  course  was  quite  natural,  to  be  sure, 
when  we  saw  the  whole  tribe  of  shallow  and  blatant  opposers 
of  Christianity  flocking  over  to  the  new  theoiy,  as  they  always 
do,  for  reasons  quite  other  than  scientific.  But  it  is  un&ir  to 
confound  with  them  i;he  truly  philosophic  minds  which  have  in 
no  small  numbers  advocated  Evolutionism. 

The  popular  idea  that  Evolutionism  in  any  direct  man- 
ner destroys  the  proof  of  the  existence  or  attributes  of  God, 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  ona 

The  chief  arguments  which  are  now  supposed  to  afford  satis- 
fectory  proof  of  God's  existence  are  of  fotir  kinds : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  since  each  event  is  caused  by 
something,  and  that  by  something  else,  and  so  on,  the  tracing 
back  of  any  series  of  events  in  the  line  of  their  causation  will 
bring  us  ultimately  to  a  first  cause,  which  is  Gk)d  Now  this 
aigument  depends  not  at  all  on  the  belief  that  we  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  true  cause  to  any 
event,  but  only  on  the  general  truth  that  all  events  are  caused, — 
which  Evolution  does  not  pretend  to  deny.  Yet  we  frequently 
hear  a  deprecating  cry  that  the  new  theories  will  push  God 
farther  back  in  the  line  of  causes, — as  if  that  would  in  the 
least  weaken  the  argument  for  his  existence.  Why,  the  argu- 
ment itself  affirms  that  he  is  the  First  Cause,  not  a  recent  one ; 
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and  if  now  we  insert  more  means  between  the  extreme  terms  of 
the  series,  what  difference  will  that  make  with  the  first  extreme? 

Again,  men  argue  that  the  order  and  adaptations  which  we 
see  in  nature,  show  design^  that  design  implies  a  designer,  and 
that  the  designer  of  the  universe  is  God.  All  this  (so  far  as 
natural  history  can  affect  it)  depends  upon  our  discerning  adap- 
tation and  order  in  the  realm  of  nature ;  which  things  Evolu- 
tionism emphatically  affirms :  so  that  the  worst  that  it  can  do 
in  this  matter  is  to  make  obsolete  certain  popular  illustrations 
of  adaptation, — a  thing  that  has  been  done  a  hundred  times 
already  without  shaking  any  man's  faith  in  a  God. 

Again,  some  prefer  to  put  the  argument  in  this  form : — That 
the  existence  of  God  is  the  hypothesis  which  best  explains  the 
facts  of  the  universa  This  will  remain  so  if  Evolutionism 
should  prove  to  be  true.  Indeed,  if  blind  matter,  following  out 
its  own  nature,  so  uniformly  works  towards  internal  harmony 
and  beneficence,  then  (unless  it  was  all  by  the  barest  chance, 
and  so  inexplicable  on  any  theory)  what  intelligence  was  requi- 
red to  plan  the  original  nature  of  matter  so  well  I 

Again,  there  are  others  who  say  that  the  human  mind  is 
necessitated,  or  that  it  is  commanded,  by  its  essential  constHu- 
lion  to  believe  in.God.  If  so,  then  it  will  be  as  impossible  for 
Evolutionism  to  do  away  the  regulative  authority  of  our  natu- 
ral constitution  as  it  has  been  for  metaphysical  speculations  to 
do  the  same.  In  attempting  it  they  break  the  ice  under  their 
own  feet,  and  fell  into  a  sea  without  bottonu 

Neither  will  Evolutionism  directly  affect  the  doctrine  of  the 
attributes  of  Qx)d.  His  self-existence  and  conscious  intelligence 
are  deduced  by  theologians  fix)m  the  arguments  we  have  just 
considered;  and  these  two  of  the  so-called  "natural"  attributes 
being  given,  all  the  rest  of  them  will  follow.  And  it  is  from 
these,  taken  in  connection  with  God's  works,  that  his  moral 
character  and  government  are  proved.  The  works  which  are 
taken  into  account  for  this  purpose  are  the  facts  that  we  find 
existing  now  and  during  the  time  of  authentic  history;  and 
Evolutionism  meddles  with  none  of  these,  unless  it  denies  the 
existence  of  a  soul. 

The  objections  customarily  urged  against  God's  moral  char- 
acter are,  (1st)  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world;  in  regard  to 
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which  Eyolationism  does  nothing  to  affect  the  old  arguments, 
except  to  show  that  what  we  have  been  wont  to  call  physical 
evil  is  on  the  whole  a  physical  good :  and  (2dly)  it  is  urged 
that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  not  rewarded  according 
to  their  deserts ;  against  which  Christians  reply  that  there  is  a 
future  life  where  that  matter  will  be  set  right :  and  it  is  yet  to 
be  seen  what  the  theory  of  the  naturalists  wiU  say  to  that 

It  appears  then  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  indirect  way — viz : 
by  first  disturbing  the  Christian  belief  about  the  nature  and 
destinies  of  the  human  soul — that  Evolutionism  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  doctrine  of  God, — a  fitct  which  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  much,  since  it  so  commonly  escapes  attention.  Of 
this  now  more  particularly. 

1st  If  the  Evolutionists  deny  that  there  was  a  time  during  the 
progress  of  organisms  when  the  soul,  as  an  entity^  and  not  merely 
as  a  mode  of  action,  began  to  exist,  they  do  come  into  irreconci- 
lable conflict  with  Christianity.  It  may  be  that  the  soul  began  in 
some  lower  animal  than  man,  from  which  it  went  on  develop- 
ing  till  it  became  human ;  and  it  may  be  either  that  the  soul 
was  directly  created ;  or  that  it  was  generated  out  of  matter  (if 
they  can  tell  how  that  could  be) ; — ^these  points  are  not  essen- 
tial :  but  if  Evolutionism  is  forced  by  rea^  consistency  with 
itself  (and  not  merely  by  some  fallacy  of  its  advocates)  to  deny 
the  objective  existence  of  the  soul,  then  either  that  doctrine  or 
Christianity  is  false. 

2dly.  If  Evolutionism  by  logical  necessity  denies  any  attri- 
bute of  the  human  soul  which  is  indispensable  to  a  -  moral 
nature  in  man,  there  is  no  reconciling  that  theory  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  may  deny  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,  if  it  can  still 
accept  moral  responsibility;  it  may  show  that  "the  right"  and 
"  the  useftil "  have  been  developed  by  natural  selection  from 
one  common  idea,  if  it  will  admit  that  these  are  now  distinct 
ideas ;  it  may  hold  that  the  rules  of  objective  morality  have 
come  by  natural  selection,  if  it  will  still  allow  that  there  is  inde- 
pendently a  quality  of  rightness  in  love  and  of  wrongness  in 
hate :  but  if  it  destroys  morality,  it  destroys  Christianity. 

3dly.  If  evolution  denies  that  at  some  time  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  substance  called  soul — no  matter  when,  no  mat- 
ter how — a  capacity  for  immortality  was  bestowed  upon  it,  or 
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will  be  bestowed ;  there  can  be  no  peace  between  such  doctrine 
and  Christianily. 

Does  Evolutionism  deny  these  things?  To  this  the  answer 
is,— 

1st  That  Evolutionism,  as  a  doctrine  of  natural  history,  can 
have  nothing  to  say  about  immortality  except  by  denying  tbat 
the  soul  has  an  existence  even  in  this  world. 

2dly.  Evolutionism  must  respect  facts ;  and  sin  is  a  fact  as 
well  known  as  the  existence  of  fossils.  Our  knowledge  of  it 
does  not  depend  on  natural  history  so  much  as  our  knowledge 
of  fossils  depends  on  psycholc^.  Now  a  theory  belonging  to 
inductive  science  is  not  called  upon  to  make  or  unmake  &cts, 
but  to  explain  them  if  it  can.  £.  g.,  if  the  naturalist  holds 
that  men  are  descended  from  apes,  he  must  not  from  that  infer 
that  men  have  hands  on  their  lower  limbs,  for  the  fact  is  other- 
wisa  So  too,  the  Evolutionist  must  not  use  his  theory  to  prove 
that  men,  like  apes,  have  no  moral  nature,  or  are  not  sinners ; 
for  the  fact  is  known  to  be  otherwise.  He  must  rither  not 
touch  this  fact,  or  else  explain  it  But  his  science  does  not 
require  him  to  touch  it  at  all ;  or  perhaps  he  wiU  be  able  to 
explain  it  So  then  Evolutionism  can  be  held  in  such  a  form 
as  not  to  contradict  Christianity  on  this  point — at  least,  if  it 
will  let  us  believe  in  a  souL 

8dly.  We  come  to  the  point  upon  which  all  our  difficulties 
have  been  concentrating.  Is  there  a  soulf  Does  Evolution 
necessarily  say  there  is  none?  Plainly  not,  we  think.  The 
existence  of  the  soul  is  a  fact  coordinate  with  the  existenc*^  of 
matter,  and  known  by  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  namely,  by 
the  simplest  consciousnesa  Now  if  men  will  deny  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  let  them  do  it,  and  they 
deny  matter  as  well  as  soul,  natural  history  as  well  as  psychol- 
ogy, science  as  well  as  religion.  But  Evolution  confesses  what 
we  call  matter,  confesses  therefore  the  mode  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  know  of  matter,  confesses  therefore  the  mode  by 
which  we  know  of  souL  The  utmost  that  Evolutionism  can 
do  is  to  acknowledge  itself  unable  to  explain  how  there  comes 
to  be  a  souL  But  there  is  an  unmeasurable  gulf  between  that 
and  proving  that  there  is  no  souL 
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Therefore  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  substance— call 
it  matter,  soul,  or  what  you  will — existing  in  the  universe, 
though  many  Evolutionists  hold  it,  is  not  essential  to  Evolu- 
tionism. It  would  be  consistent  to  hold  that  the  body  Of  man 
is  descended  from  a  shell-fish  if  they  like,  and  even  to  explain 
some  things  about  the  soul  itself  by  evolution,  and  yet  to  leave 
UB  a  subBtantial  soul,  with  morality  and  immortality ;  and  hav- 
ing  these  we  can  show  that  there  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  an 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  our  argument  for  the  super- 
natural remains  unchanged  till  they  deny  the  souL  And  after 
mspiration  follows  the  whole  train  of  doctrines  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity. To  be  sure.  Evolutionism,  if  adopted,  may  modify  the 
old  belief  in  non-essentials,  such  as  the  interpretation  of  certain 
books  or  passages  of  the  Bible :  but  Geology  has  already  done 
as  much  ¥rithout  weakening  Christianity  at  aU ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  added  corroboration  to  certain  passages,  as 
Evolution  also  wiH  And  Evolutionism  may  yet  do  great  ser- 
vice to  religion  by  breaking  up  a  chronic  skepticism  among  the 
orthodox,  which  deprecates  any  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
the  internal  completeness  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
lest  forsooth  Divine  Providence  should  prove  incompetent  to 
manage  a  machine  so  vast 

XL  We  have  now  answered  the  first  inquiry,  "Whether  Evo- 
lutionism necessarily  contradicts  Christianity.  This  question 
properly  comes  first ;  and  it  has  been  by  too  often  neglecting 
such  inquiries,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  new  and 
startling  scientific  theory  is  dangerous,  that  theologians  have 
gained  their  reputation  for  meddling  where  they  ought  not,  and 
for  being  defeated.  K  Evolutionism  is  not  hostile  to  Christianity, 
then  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  natural  science,  to  be  settled  by 
the  principles  of  natural  science,  and  all  theological  arguments 
against  it  are  impertinent  But  when  Evolutionism  is  shown 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  Christianity — and  this  is  exactly  what 
some  of  its  friends  pretend  to  show — then  the  claim  of  its  advo- 
cates to  be  let  alone  by  theologians  will  be  no  less  impertinent 
When  there  are  two  systems  radically  at  variance,  the  contest 
between  them  can  not  be  settled  by  first  establishing  one 
upon  grounds  which  would  be  sufficient  provided  the  other 
had  never  been  heard  of,  and  then  taking  this  system  as  an 
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unquestionable  basis  from  which  to  destroy  the  opposing  one 
That  method  cuts  as  fairly  one  way  as  it  does  the  other,  and 
never  can  come  at  the  truth.  If  we  would  have  an  everlasting 
wrangie  without  progress  towards  right  thinking,  let  it  first  be 
admitted  that  Evolutionism  is  essentially  hostile  to  Christianitv, 
and  then  let  naturalists  refuse  to  consider  any  theological  argu- 
ments concerning  Evolutionism,  and  theologians  refiise  all  sci- 
entific arguments  about  Theology,  No,  but  if  the  two  systems 
of  belief  are  indeed  foes  without  possible  reconciliation,  this  is 
the  question  that  comes  before  us, — ^Whether  the  whole  mass  of 
reasons  which  support  the  one  system  is  of  greater  weight  than 
the  whole  mass  of  those  which  support  the  other.  All  sorts  of 
aiguments,  thea,  fiom  eveiy  souixse,  for  and  against  either  the- 
ory,  are  in  order.  Each  party  must  listen  in  patience  and  make 
answer  as  best  it  may ;  and  thus,  by  a  gradual  elimination  of 
fallacies  from  both  sides,  the  kindred  atoms  of  verity  scattered 
through  the  confused  mass  will  seek  each  other,  till,  where 
chaos  was,  there  will  stand  a  crystal ; — on  which  side  of  the  old 
contested  line,  who  should  care  ? — since  it  will  be  the  truth. 
That  is  an  evolution  deeply  to  be  desired. 
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Abwclb  v.— MIRABEAU  AS  A  STATESMAN 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  LAST 

EIGHTY  YEARa 

**  He  cofold  be  ae  aente  a  dialectlclui  ae  uit  man  whom  he  ever  encovntered ;  but  hlB  dialeetlcs 
▼ere  neyer  dirorced  from  thote  actual  conditions  of  society  which  limit  the  office  of  metaphys- 
ics In  the  science  of  gOTemment.**— CvrM's  Mft  <^  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  182. 

On  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  Gennany  and  France,  the  National  Assembly  at  Bor- 
deaux resolved,  as  the  telegraph  infonned  the  world,  "  with  en- 
thusiasm," that  Napoleon  IIL  was  the  author  of  aU  the  humilia- 
tion and  all  the  evils  which  France  was  suflfering  at  the  time. 
Was  the  resolution  really  passed  "with  enthusiasm?"  Did  the 
del^ates  truly  represent  the  people  in  passing  it ;  and  is  the 
feeling  manifesting  itself  in  the  resolution,  to  remain  the  pre- 
vailing exposition  of  the  public  mind  ?  Then  there  is  as  yet  no 
hope  for  France.  The  assertion  that  Napoleon  alone  is  guilty 
and  responsible,  could  only  be  justified,  if  it  were  true  that  to 
impose  a  master  upon  a  people,  nothing  is  required  but  that 
some  one  should  choose  to  offer  himself  as  such.  To  assume 
this  is,  however,  not  less  absurd,  than  to  assume  that  a  people, 
suppressed  for  years  and  for  generations  by  despots  of  their  own 
choice,  could  be  made  free  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  sponta- 
neous act  of  their  will,  or  even  by  a  decree  of  a  revolutionary 
government  Neither  of  the  two  propositions,  presented  thus 
nakedly  will  be  sustained  by  any  thinking  man.  But  never- 
theless, those  who  never  lose  sight  of  them  and  know  how  to 
draw  correct  practical  conclusions  fi'om  them  in  any  given  case, 
are  always  likely  to  be  treated  as  fools  or  abject  partisans  of 
despotism. 

No  other  people  have,  in  this  respect,  displayed  so  much  po- 
litical incapacity  as  the  French.  This  is  easily  explained  by 
the  peculiar  traits  of  their  national  character.  More  difficult  is 
it  to  understand  how  the  Americans  and  the  Germans — the 
former  infinitely  superior  to  the  French  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  political  affairs,  and  the  latter  as  much  superior  to  them 
in  the  candor  and  thoroughness  of  their  criticism  on  their  own 
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political  condition — ^have  come  to  betray  almost  as  great  a  lack 
of  judgment  as  to  the  political  capacity  of  the  French  as  the 
French  themselves.  As  to  the  relation  between  France  and 
Europe,  almost  all  Americans  will  have  agreed  with  Parke 
Godwin,  who  wrote  in  1856 :  "  What  France  is  to  Europe,  this 
region  of  Kansas  will  be  to  the  great  Valley  of  the  West  It 
holds  the  key  to  the  entire  and  gigantic  civilization  which  shall 
soon  fill  UD  those  8olitude&"  (Political  Essays,  p.  828.)  And 
the  Gemai^a,  to  whom  in  historical  justice  the  task  was  assigned 
to  famish  unanswerable  proofs  against  the  pretension  of  the 
French,  that  they  are  "  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization  "— 
the  Germans  have  for  centuries  regarded  it  as  a  very  unsavoiy 
but  nevertheless  immutable  necessity,  that  France  should  make 
the  political  programme  for  Europa  Not  only  the  actual  po- 
litical predominance,  which  France  has  been  enjoying  with  but 
rare  and  short  interruptions  from  the  times  of  Richelieu,  has 
been  readily  acknowledged ;  it  has  been  believed  in  full  eamest 
that  even  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Europe — isolated  England 
excepted— had  to  receive  impulse  and  direction  from  her.  Even 
the  second  Empire  had  only  shaken  but  not  destroyed  this 
belief. 

It  is  not  idle  and  may  even  be  said  to  be  a  question  of  prac* 
tical  moment  to  inquire  into  the  reasons,  to  which  this  habit- 
ual overestimating  of  the  political  capacity  of  the  French  is  due* 
Partly  it  must  certainly  be  traced  to  the  self-conceited  positive- 
ness  with  which  the  French  themselves  have  asserted  their 
superiority  from  time  immemorial;  for  the  number  of  those 
who  may  be  brought  by  frequent  repetition  of  an  assertion  to 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  believed. 
The  main  foundation,  however,  for  the  pretension  of  their  be- 
ing the  pioneers  as  well  as  the  invincible  guard  of  liberty  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  real  and  the  pretended  acquisitions  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  It  can  and  it  shall  not  be  denied  that 
France  has,  by  this  revolution,  entitled  herself  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  world  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  overrated.  But  it  is  no 
less  indisputable,  that  the  merits  of  the  first  revolution  are 
fi^uently  sought  in  moments,  where,  in  fact,  none  whatever 
can  be  found.  Leaving  aside  some  more  or  leas  important 
practical  reforms,  concerning  only  France,  the  lasting  good 
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results,  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  derived  from  the 
revolution  of  1789,  can  be  expressed  in  two  simple  sentences : 
kingship  "  by  the  grace  of  God "  and  privilege  by  birthright 
received  such  a  terrible  blow  that  from  that  time  their  Ufe  has 
been  nothing  but  a  comparatively  &st  and  uninterrupted  dying. 
A  king  of  England  had  mounted  the  scaffold  almost  a  century 
and  a. half  before  Louis  XVL  was  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  and 
seventeen  years  before,  the  thirteen  English  colonies  in  North 
America  had  declared  it  to  be  an  absolute  principle,  that 
**  Nature  and  nature's  God  "  do  not  enjoin  upon  any  people,  to 
acknowledge  whomsoever  it  be  as  master.  Neither  this  nor 
that  has  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of  the  western  world,  but  never- 
theless it  is  due  to  the  French  revolution,  that  the  two  "  self- 
evident  "  truths  alluded  to  have  become  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  world  of  western  civilization,  of  which  no  Csesar  can 
ever  deprive  it  however  great  his  power  be.  Kingship  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  privilege  by  birthright  were,  however,  the 
two  comer  stones  on  which  the  whole  political — and  what  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance — the  whole  social  fabric  of  the 
European  states  was  resting.  Therefore  they  could  not  be 
overthrown  and  broken,  but  by  such  a  terribly  radical  revolu- 
tion as  the  one  which  Europe  had  to  undergo  from  1789  to 
1815.  But  to  admit  the  necessity  does  not  imply  an  assertion 
that  the  overthrowing  of  all  and  everything  that  had  been 
inherited  from  the  past  was  in  itself  good,  or  that  it  had  only 
or  at  least  mainly  good  effects,  or,  finally,  that  it  was  a  proof  of 
the  political  capacity  of  the  French  AH  this  the  French  have 
persisted  in  believing  so  firmly,  that  they  gradually  have  been 
led  to  the  further  error,  that  a  revolution  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  of  political  capacity ;  they  have 
come  to  consider  revolutions  as  the  most  important  and  ab- 
solutely indispensable  means  of  political  progress ;  they  have 
made  them  a  permanent  factor  in  their  political  life. 

There  are  diseases,  which  are  more  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
when  they  take  a  slow  and  steady  course,  than  when  they  are 
quickly  culminating  in  what  is  called  by  unprofessional  people, 
a  crisis.  But  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  assert,  that  a 
violent  crisis  is  a  requisite  for  or  a  proof  of  health?  Common 
sense  would  stamp  such  an  assertion  as  nonsense.     And  is  the 
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absurdity  in  the  least  diminished  by  making  the  assertion  with 
regard  to  the  life  of  a  nation  instead  of  an  individual?  Yet  it 
is  this  absurdity  on  which  the  claim  of  the  French  to  be  the 
body  guard  of  liberty  mainly  rests.  The  great  niunber  as  well 
as  the  great  violence  of  the  crises,  which  France  has  been 
undergoing  during  the  last  eighty  years,  only  prove,  for  what  a 
long  time  and  how  severely  she  must  have  been,  politically  and 
socially,  suffering.  France  is  not  politically  ahead  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  because  she  has  had 
so  many  revolutions ;  although  the  French  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  politically  incapable  that  in  eighty  years  they 
have  had  almost  a  dozen  revolutions,  yet  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  some  of  the  worst  evils,  firom  which 
their  country  was  suffering,  and  even  in  giving  the  impulse  to 
some  great  reforms  in  several  of  the  other  European  states.  The 
frequency  of  the  revolutions  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  France  is 
still  lacking  the  most  essential  conditions  for  the  development 
of  true  liberty,  and  the  more  radical  the  revolutions  are,  the 
quicker  they  are  accomplished,  and  the  more  readily  they  are 
received  by  the  passive  majority,  the  more  they  are  a  proo^ 
that  France  has  yet  to  learn  the  A  B  0  of  liberty. 

The  vitality  of  the  nation  must  be  finally  extinguished,  if 
they  do  not  learn  betimes  how  to  put  an  end  to  this  giddy  reel- 
ing from  one  revolution  into  another.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  One  thing,  however,  is 
sure :  a  new  and  a  better  era  can  only  begin  when  France  is 
learning  to  understand  her  own  history  of  the  last  eighty  years, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  she  is  learning  to  understand,  why  the 
astounding  exertions  of  her  first  revolution  have  been  in  some 
respects  so  utterly  vain  that>  in  the  space  of  six  months,  she 
could  suffer  to  be  tyrannized  by  a  Napoleon  DX  and  by  a  Gam- 
betta  eighty  years  after  Mirabeau  had  declared  to  the  Marquis 
de  Brezd,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  not 
yield  but  to  the  force  of  bayoneta  And  if  she  wishes  to  under- 
stand that,  then  she  ought  not  and,  perhaps,  cannot  neglect  to 
consult  the  greatest  of  her  revolutionists,  whose  lion  voice, 
more  than  eighty  years  ago,  warned  her  again  and  again,  that 
over  night  she  had  turned  the  helm  fix)m  the  safe  port  of  liberty 
away  towards  the  stormy  sea  with  the  Scylla  of  the  anarchy  of 
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the  masses  on  the  one  hand  and  the  CSiarjbdis  of  military  des- 
potism on  the  other.  Gennany  has  risen  from  1807  to  what 
she  is  to-day,  in  1871,  because  she  has  learned  more  and  more 
to  understand  her  FreOiemi  von  Steiru  France  has  been  sink- 
ing from  1789  to  1871  to  such  a  fathomless  depth,  because,  from 
year  to  year,  she  has  more  and  more  forgotten  and  less  and  less 
understood  her  Mirabeau.* 

Among  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  first  revolution,  Mira- 
beau was  the  only  one  who  perfectly  understood  what  a  revolu- 
tion is,  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  asserted  "  right ''  of 
a  people  to  make  a  revolution,  and  what,  at  the  most,  can  be 
expected  from  a  revolution ;  in  other  words,  he  alone  under- 
stood those  three  things,  which  have  to  be  understood,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  judicious  revolution,  to  accomplish  it  with  the 
necessary  recklessness  and  the  necessary  discretion,  and  to 
transform  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner  into  a 
reformation. 

When  Lewis  XVL  was  told  that  the  populace  were  attacking 
the  Bastille,  he  exclaimed:  ^^Mais  c^eat  une  rivoUe/"  Count 
Liancourt  answered:  ^^Nan,  Sire^c^est  une  rivolutiony  At  the 
meeting  of  the  etcUs  gineranx  of  the  realm  the  delegates  of  the 
third  estate  expected  to  have  some  hard  fighting  with  the  gov- 
ermnent  and  with  the  two  privil^ed  estates,  and  they  were 
firmly  resolved  to  insist  upon  some  indispensable  reforms ;  but 
they  and  the  people  knew  as  little  as  the  king  and  the  court, 
that  they  were  abeady  actually  in  the  greatest  revolution  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  When  a  revolution  has  begun  in  this 
way,  then  it  is  &r  from  being  unlikely  that  there  will  no  one  be 
found  strong  enough  to  control  it^  when  at  last  the  people  have 
become  aware  of  the  &ct  that  they  have  effected  a  revolution. 
If  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  no  fixed  programme  from 
the  beginning,  then  it  will  mainly  depend  upon  mere  chance 
whether  history  will  record  their  names  as  benefEtctors  of  their 
country  or  as  never  to  be  forgiven  criminals ;  the  revolution 
will  either  go  fur  beyond  its  justifiable  limits,  or  reaction  will 
take  place  long  before  it  has  attained  the  necessary  strength. 

*  We,  of  oourae,  oompare  Stein  and  Ifirabeau  onlj  as  statesmen,  and  not  with 
lefetenoe  to  their  character  and  moral  worth. 
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• 
Mirabeau  was  fully  aware  that  the  nation  was  entering  upon 

a  radical  revolution.  Perhaps  even  his  rare  intellectual  facul- 
ties would  not  have  sufficed  to  disclose  the  iaci  to  his  eyes,  if 
the  most  bitter  personal  experience  had  not  served  him  as  a 
terribly  clear  commentary  to  the  signs  of  tiie  times ;  no  other 
man  had  suffered  so  much  and  in  so  many  respects  in  conse- 
quence of  the  causes  which  rendered  the  revolution  of  1789  a 
necessity.  His  eye  was,  therefore,  steadily  fixed  upon  the  main 
issue,  unmoved  by  all  the  wild  clamoring  and  furious  fighting 
around  him  about  questions  which  were  as  irrevocably  assigned 
to  the  grave  as  anything  which  was  destroyed  by  the  revolu- 
tion. With  a  kind  of  pitiful  irony  he  looks  upon  the  quarrel 
between  the  parliament  and  the  government  He  writes  on  the 
21st  of  Aug.,  1788,  to  Mauvillon:  ^'I  am  for  ten  months  the 
object  of  all  the  calumnies  of  the  world,  because  I  do  not  share 
in  conversation  the  parliamentary  fanaticism  and  have  not 
written  a  single  line  for  the  opposition  party.  In  &ct,  I  have 
written  no  more  for  the  other  side;  I  have  always  believed 
that  there  is  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  a  poor,  small, 
obscure  party,  called  the  nation,  to  which  people  of  sound  in- 
tellect and  good  faith  ought  to  belong."*  Up  to  the  present 
day  this  party  has  been  of  very  little  consequence  in  Prance  ; 
when  Mirabeau  was  penning  these  lines,  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it  But  no  essential  change  in  any  respect  could  be  ef- 
fected till  this  party  was  brought  forward  in  the  for^round; 
until  that  was  done  all  the  fighting  was  nothing  but  a  war  be- 
tween one  privileged  class  and  another.  The  nation,  however, 
could  not  be  brought  at  all  as  a  fisu^tor  into  the  account,  and 
much  less  as  the  most  essential  one,  but  by  a  revolution,  be- 
cause the  word  of  Mirabeau  is  to  be  taken  literally,  that  it  had 
"to  step  forth  ftom  nothingness  "  {sortir  du  niant)jf  and  because 
just  in  this  respect  the  privileged  classes  were  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  concede  any  change  in  the  system,  although  they 
also  were  to  a  certain  degree  opposed  to  a  continuance  of  what 
has  afterwards  been  termed  "personal  government"  Every 
one  was  aware  that  it  could  not  go  on  as  heretofore.    That  it 

*  Lettres,  p.  3T4    Oompare  bXm)  Lettres  de  IClrabeaa  4  OdniUi,  p.  19. 
t  Letters  to  the  eighfey-three  departments  on  his  speech  of  Umj  22,  1790. 
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must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  unless  a  revolution,  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  took  place ;  this  Mirabeau  alone  under- 
stood. Therefore  he  not  only  accepted  the  revolution,  but  all 
his  energy  was  bent  upon  bringing  it  about;  so  that  he  has 
often — ^although  unjustly — ^been  regarded  as  its  originator.  So 
fiur  as  a  change  of  the  system  was  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  State,  i.  e.,  so  &r  as  the  revolution  was  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty, — so  far  he  stood  unflinchingly  by  the  revolution  to 
Ihe  last  moment  of  his  life ;  this  was  with  him  no  question  of  ex- 
pediency, but  a  quite  absolute  question,  without  any  ifs,  buts 
or  provideds.  "  Woe  to  the  privileged  classes ;  much  better 
the  man  of  the  people  than  the  man  of  the  nobility ;  for  priv- 
ileges will  end,  but '  the  people '  is  eternal ;"  so  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  he  warned  the  representatives  of  the 
privil^ed  estates  of  Provence,  who  stooped  to  hire  assassins  to 
get  rid  of  the  renegade,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  his  seat 
among  them  only  to  fling  a  declaration  of  war — ^war  to  the 
bitter  end — ^into  their  fisK^es.  And  when  he  had  been  already  for 
some  time  in  connection  with  the  King,  in  order  to  save  the 
monarchy,  he  wrote  to  La  Marck  (October  22,  1790)  the  confi- 
dant of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  reproached  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  royalists  in  the  Assembly: 
"Certainly,  Messieurs  du  ritrograde  will  always  find  me  ready  to 
strike  them  down  (Joudroyer)  ;"*  and  in  his  80th  note  to  the 
King  (October  14, 1790),  he  declared  it  to  be  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable feature  of  the  new  constitution,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  more  distinctions  d'ordres,  and  that  the  nobility  as 
well  as  the  clergy  should  cease  to  be  political  corporations. 
And  no  less  determined  is  the  stand  which  he  takes  against  the 
rUcU  c^esi  moi^  nay,  against  any  arbitrariness  in  the  power  of 
the  King.  On  the  28d  of  June,  1789,  when  he  was  the  most  radi- 
cal among  the  radicals,  he  spoke  in  the  Assembly  of  the  "  dis- 
gracing dictatorship  "  of  the  King,  who  had  the  temerity  to  try 
to  give  laws,  while  he  had  to  receive  them  as  the  mere  ''  man-* 
dataire "  of  the  nation.  And  after  he  had  become  the  secret 
counsellor  of  the  king,  he  declares  with  equal  energy  and  di- 
rectness in  his  note  of  the  10th  day  of  May,  1790,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  would  be  "cnVntnai" 

*  Corresp.,  II,  267. 
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With  the  honest  acceptance  of  these  two  fondamental  changes 
in  the  system  by  the  privileged  classes  and  by  the  Eang,  the 
revolutionary  programme  of  Mirabeau  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
programme  of  reformation  began. 

Mirabeau  understood  that  per  se  revolutions  have  no  merit 
whatever.  Although  this  may  safely  be  called  a  self-evident 
truth,  yet  it  was  (and  is)  far  from  being  generally  accepted  as 
such.  If  there  was  at  the  time  any  country  beside  England, 
where  the  people  had  learned  by  experience  something  about 
the  true  nature  of  Hberty,  the  United  States  could  undoubtedly 
claim  to  be  that  country.  Jeflferson,  however,  wrote  to  Madi- 
son: ^^  Calculate  that  one  rebellion  in  thirteen  States  in  the 
course  of  eleven  years,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a  century 
and  a  half  No  country  should  be  so  long  without  one.''*  If 
this  opinion  is  correct,  then  liberty  is  a  vain  illusion.  Whoever 
says  political  liberty,  presupposes  a  government  of  laws,  which 
have  been  enacted  by  the  peopla  Therefore  no  people  can 
ever  be  free,  if  .in  every  State  periodically  returning  revolutions 
are  necessary  to  secure  liberty ;  for  either  the  people  are  unable 
to  enact  laws,  under  which  liberty  may  be  preserved  and  de- 
veloped, or  the  people  are  unable  to  submit  to  laws  enacted  by 
themselves,  under  the  government  of  which  the  preservation 
and  development  of  liberty  were  secured.  The  necessity  of 
revolutions  in  a  really  free  state  is  just  as  great  a  logical  enor- 
mity as  the  fitness  of  slavery  to  form  the  basis  of  a  free  com* 
monwealtL  A  revolution  can  never  be  in  and  by  itself  pro- 
motive of  liberty,  for  liberty  is  something  positive,  while  a  rev- 
olution is  e  vi  termini  a  negative  process.  Even  when  a  revolu- 
tion is  necessary,  it  is  not  necessary  directly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom,  but  only  to  break  the  fetters  which  are  hinder- 
ing the  establishment  of  freedom ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  di- 
rectly a  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end,  but  only  a  means 
to  procure  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  end  can  be  at- 
tained. The  attainment  of  the  end  itself  i  e.  the  creating  of 
liberty,  can  only  be  efifected  by  reformation.  Bevolution  and 
reformation  are,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  their  nature  as  to  the 
problems  to  be  solved  by  them,  distinctly  different  from  each 

•  Dea  20,  1787.    Woika,  II,  p.  331. 
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other.  If  the  refoimation  does  not  replace  the  revolution  at 
the  right  time,  if  revolution  and  reformation  do  not  stand  in 
the  right  relation  to  each  other,  i  e.,  if  the  process  of  turning 
over  is  carried  on  farther  than  under  the  given  circumstances 
the  process  of  reforming  can  possibly  be  carried  on,  and,  finally, 
if  only  changes  are  effected  which  are  based  upon  abstract  the- 
ories, instead  of  a  reformation  in  accordance  with  the  given 
Blaiua  of  the  commonwealth,  then  a  reaction  must  follow  the 
revolution.  The  degree  of  this  reaction  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  degree  in  which  those  who  have  directed  the  movement 
have  erred  in  these  three  respects.  In  all  three  respects  the 
French  have  been  guilty  of  great  errors  in  all  their  revolutions, 
and  more  so  in  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  1870, 
than  in  any  other ;  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  and  so  long  as  Gam- 
betta  was  made  by  it  the  master  of  the  situation ;  for  he  did 
nothing  but  continue  the  revolution  in  making  his  will  the  only 
law  of  France.  He  did  all  he  could  to  subject  France  a  second 
time  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  frivolity.with  which  she 
disregards  these  all-important  truths,  satisfied  to  state  with 
words  that  she  is  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization,  by  her 
deeds,  that  she  is  at  any  moment  ready  to  plunge  into  a 
revolution. 

The  necessity  of  replacing  the  revolution  at  the  right  time, 
by  a  reformation,  was  fully  understood  by  Mirabeau  before  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  That  was  indispensable  in  order 
to  actually  select  the  right  moment  for  the  beginning  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  declares  in  his  Note  to  the  king,  dated  May  lOth^  1790, 
that  he  feels  ^'  deep  indignation  to  have  contributed  only  to  a 
vast  demolition."  That  was  the  first  time  he  expressed  this 
apprehension  directly  to  the  king ;  but  those  whose  personal 
interest  in  the  question  was  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  king,  he 
had  warned  long  before  that  the  whole  movement  would  residt 
in  nothing  but  a  ^^  vast  demolition,"  i^  from  want  of  judgment 
and  of  courage,  the  turning  of  the  flood  into  another  channel 
should  be  delayed  any  longer.  In  the  famous  Memoir  to  the 
Count  of  Provence,  dated  Oct  15th,  1789,  he  directly  says, 
that  the  state  was  lost,  if  another  spirit  was  not  infused  into  the 
Assembly,  public  opinion  not  changed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple not  opened  to  their  true  interesta     Nay,  already  one  month 
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after  the  opening  of  the  etats  gSnSranx  he  told  Necker  (through 
Malouet) :  '^  I  see  such  bad  heads  {de  si  mauvaises  tites)  in  this 
assembly,  so  much  inexperience  and  exaltation;  in  the  two  first 
estates  a  resistance  and  a  bitterness  which  are  so  inconsiderate, 
that  I  apprehend  horrible  commotions,  if  measures^  are  not 
taken  in  tima''  To  that  he  added  an  unequivocal  promise  to 
support  the  ministers  with  all  his  energy,  if  they  would  pro- 
pose any  reasonable  plan.  So  he  thought  at  this  early  date 
that  the  time  had  come,  to  put  a  strong  curb  on  the  revolution, 
and  to  begin  the  reformation  without  a  moment's  delay.  He 
was  right  He  alone  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  main 
work  of  the  revolution  was  accomplished  before  the  etats  gene- 
ravx  met  at  Versailles :  the  "  government-machinery  "  of  the 
ancien  rSgime  had  come  to  an  absolute  stand-still  in  all  its  parts, 
offering  no  more  resistance  than  is  offered  by  the  mere  ^*  power 
of  persistency"  {Beharrungsvermcegen)  inherent  in  everything 
existing.  The  revolution,  L  a  the  overturning  was,  therefore, 
a  comparatively  very  easy  task.  The  court  and  the  two  first 
estates  took  care  of  that  themselves  by  their  mad  attempts  for- 
cibly to  put  the  rusty  and  brittle  wheels  and  rollers  again  into 
motion.  The  representatives  of  the  third  estate,  therefore,  only 
needed  to  persist  in  their  passive  resistanca  But  neither  they 
nor  the  court  understood  the  times,  and  therefore,  also,  neither 
understood  Mirabeau.  La  Marck  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
connection  between  Mirabeau  and  the  court,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette answered  him :  '*  The  king  will,  undoubtedly,  not  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  to  such  painful  extremities."  The  hand 
orthe  only  man  who  was  able  and  willing  to  help  was  indig- 
nantly repulsed.  Sieyes  had  told  the  privileged  classes  months 
before  that  they  were  everything  in  the  state,  without  doing 
anything  for  it,  and  they  continued,  like  mad  men,  to  fight  for 
the  unimpaired  preservation  of  their  former  position,  changing 
thereby  every  day  more  and  more  the  hatred  against  the  privi- 
leges into  a  hatred  against  those  who  enjoyed  them.  The  idea 
of  a  revolution  had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  Assembly ;  they  lis- 
ten, partly  astonished,  partly  annoyed,  to  the  speeches  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  and  the  blood  and  anarchy  preaching  of  Marat  in  the 
Ami  du  Peuple  elicit  only  their  laughter  and  their  contempt 
Marat  alone  becomes  soon — ^by  dint  of  instinct — ^aware  that  he 
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and  his  like  have  an  implacable  and  irreconcilable  enemy  in 
Mirabeaa ;  he  demands  ten  thousand  gallows  in  the  garden  of 
the  Taileries  to  hang  the  privileged  classes,  *'on  the  highest, 
however,  the  cursed  Biqueti  the  elder."  Mirabeau  wrote  to 
Montmorin,  '^  Threats  towards  me  can  have  neither  grace,  nor 
appropriateness."*  Marat's  repeated  violent  threats  had  no 
more  effect  upon  him  than  any  other.  Mirabeau  belonged  no 
more  to  the  numerous  class  of  French  revolutionaries  who  trem- 
ble themselves  before  the  people,  after  having  urged  them  to 
break  their  fetters,  than  he  belonged  to  the  other  just  as  numer- 
ous class,  who  overthrow  one  tyrant  merely  to  tyrannize  them- 
selves. But  what  was  the  use  of  it,  since  he  was  preaching  to 
deaf  ears,  when  he  warned  that  it  was  '*  time  to  pass  from  a 
state  of  legitimate  insurrection  into  the  lasting  peace  of  a  true 
social  state,  "f 

The  people  understood  as  little  as  the  Assembly,  that  there 
had  been  '*  enough  of  mistrusting."  '^  Distrust  was  regarded  as 
a  duty,  as  a  principle. "J  And  wherever  they  d^med  their  dis- 
trust justified,  they  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  immediately 
crush  the  suspected  thing.  They  forgot  two  things :  (1)  that 
no  government  can  exist,  when  mistrusting  the  government  is 
r^arded  as  the  principal,  or  even  the  only  requisite  to  estab- 
lish and  to  preserve  liberty ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
house  with  cracked  walls  and  a  ledcy  roof,  than  to  have  no 
house  at  alL  Now  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  political  and 
social  fabric,  the  abolishment  of  which  was  not  really  more  or 
less  desirable.  Every  deputy  had  received  from  his  constitu- 
ents a  so-called  cahter,  containing  all  their  grievances,  which 
they  desired  the  itcUs  ginhraux  to  attend  ta  The  complaints 
contained  in  these  cahiers  presented  the  greatest  possible  variety, 
but  if  they  were  all  to  be  acted  upon,  the  existing  state  and  soci- 
ety would  have  been  simply  wiped  out,  leaving  nothing  but  an 
incoherent  mass  of  human  beings  from  which  to  construct 
something  absolutely  new.  The  work  of  destruction,  there- 
fore, went  irresistably  on,  after  the  wild  idea  had  taken  hold  of 

their  minds,  that  to  destroy  was  in  itself  something  meritorious. 

—  * 

*  Apr.  24th,  17S9,  CoiT.  ay.  La  Marok,  I,  347. 

f  Letter  to  the  eighty-three  departmaUa^  on  his  speech  of  May  22d,  1790. 

}  Toulongeon,  1, 99. 
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Even  those  who  had  so  fer  strained  every  nerve  to  save  every 
particle  of  what  they  called  their  own  in  the  anaen  reffime^ 
began  now  to  join  and  to  vie  with  the  radicals.  On  that  &mous 
night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  which  has  been  called  "the 
St  Bartholomew  of  property,"  there  was  decreed  out  of  exist- 
ence, what  had  grown  into  existence  in  centuries;  and  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  took  the  lead  in  passing  this  terrible 
judgment  No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  greater  half  of 
the  enduring  acquisitions  of  the  first  revolution  was  the  work 
of  this  one  night  But  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  France  would 
have  gained  more,  if  greater  moderation  had  been  shown,  for 
the  social  &bric  which  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  can  not  be 
transformed  by  the  simple  sic  voh,  sic  jvbeo  of  a  legislative 
assembly.  The  old  one  can  be  destroyed,  but  a  new  one,  fin- 
ished in  all  its  parts,  can  not  be  put  in  its  stead  And  as  long 
as  the  individuals  composing  society  have  not  ceased  to  exist, 
they  can  not  be  without  some  social  fimbria  Therefore,  who- 
ever a  part  is  wanting  or  greatly  deficient  in  the  new  one,  there 
the  old  one  will  shoot  up  again  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  for  the  social 
fabric  does  not  consist  of  lifeless  stones;  it  is  oi^ganic  and  its 
roots  are  hidden  in  the  inmost  centre  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being  of  all  the  individuaLs  composing  the  common- 
wealth. It  is,  therefore,  more  than  likely,  that  in  such  a  case 
the  old  and  the  new  elements  will  be  entwined  in  such  unnatu- 
ral combinations,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  pro- 
ceed with  infinitely  more  caution  as  well  in  the  cutting  out  of 
sick  parts  as  in  the  planting  of  new  element& 

As  early  as  1779  Mirabeau  wrote  to  Du  Pont :  "  I  scoff  at  my 
birtk  I  am  a  man  of  quality,*  like  many  others,  and  a  good 
gentleman,  what  not  all  of  them  are ;  but  among  all  the  men  of 
quality  I  do  not  know  one  who  is  worth  as  much  as  the  great 
writers,  who  have  made  their  living  by  their  pen."t  ^^^ 
declaration  is  really  astonishing  in  a  French  Marquis,  brought 
up  under  the  aivden  rigime.  His  fellow-noblemen  r^arded 
him  as  a  leper;  partly,  at  least,  on  account  of  such  base  and 
sacrilegious  viewa  And  although  he  not  only  entertained,  bat 
also  most  freely  expressed  these  views,  when  it  was  almost  a 

f  I.  e.  a  noblemBD.  f  Lettres  de  Yinoeimcks,  III,  p.  579. 
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crime  to  do  so,  yet  he  had  his  coat  of  arms  painted  on  his  coach 
and  insisted  upon  being  addressed  '^  Monsieur  le  Marquis^^^  when 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  themselves,  frantically  cheered  by 
the  representatives  of  the  third  estate,  had  begun  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  rank  and  titles.  He  warred  against 
things  and  not  against  names ;  and  he  was  aware  that  to  anni- 
hilate the  name  was  the  first  step  towards  reviving  the  thing. 
History  has  proved  his  views  to  be  correct  Truly,  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  anden  regims^  as  a  political  corporation  with  an  infi- 
nite mass  of  most  hateful  privileges,  was  not  revived,  because 
it  was  a  corpse  before  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  But 
the  cUoyen  was  nevertheless  a  very  short-lived  being.  Marquises 
and  dukes  reappeared  on  the  stage,  as  if  they  had  never  left  it 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  France,  if  they  had  but  all  been 
firom  the  old  stock ;  the  two  empires  sought  and  found  their 
nobility  partly  at  least  in  the  very  dregs  of  sociely.  And  as 
with  this  question,  so  it  was  with  a  hundred  other  questiona 
The  history  of  Prance  during  the  last  eighty  years  is  over-rich 
with  proofe  that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  politics, 
than  to  attempt  radical  cures,  though  there  undoubtedly  are 
evils  which  may  assume  such  a  form  that  they  have  to  be  cut 
out  with  one  sharp  and  clear  cut,  although  the  knife  may  have 
to  touch  the  very  centre  of  life.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  offers  the  most  striking  example. 

Another  mistake  of  the  French  revolutionaries  was  quite  as 
great  and  as  fatal  as  those  committed  in  the  respect  just  refer- 
red to.  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  in  theory  fully  per- 
ceived by  them,  but  while  they  were  actually  accomplishing  the 
revolution,  their  labors  as  to  the  reformation  were  confined  to 
mere  deliberations.  While  the  old  machinery  was  partly  tum- 
bling down  from  utter  rottenness,  partly  violently  pulled  down, 
the  Assembly  gravely  considered  "  the  rights  of  man,"  and  then 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  future  constitution,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  with  mad  and  criminal  thoroughness.  It  was  a 
strange  idea,  that  the  National  Assembly  could  make  a  revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  nation  would  quietly  look  on,  until  they 
were  solemnly  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  new  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  for  them.  The  National  Assembly 
could  only  accomplish  the  revolution,  because  the  whole  nation 
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actually  was  in  revolution.  And  now  the  people  went  on  with 
the  revolution,  just  as  the  Assembly  did,  only  they  acted,  in- 
stead of  discussing,  passing  resolutions  and  drafting  bills.  They 
stormed  the  Bastille ;  they  murdered  Flesselles,  they  forced  the 
King  and  the  Assembly  to  come  to  Paris ;  they  exercised,  from 
the  galleries,  a  constantly  growing  influence  upon  the  Assem- 
bly by  their  cheering  and  by  their  hissing ;  they  made  one  in- 
surrection after  the  other  for  "  bread  ";  their  leaders  in  Paiis 
joined  in  clubs,  establishing  throughout  the  country  branch 
clubs,  and  thereby  creating  an  army  entirely  under  their  control, 
which  was  at  any  moment  ready  to  rush  to  arms,  and  which— 
once  let  loose — ^was  likely  to  doom  everything  existing  to  the 
same  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Bastille.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  absolute  practical  unfitness  of  the 
new  edifice  might  be  considered  as  an  incontestable  fact.,  at  the 
time  when  the  sketch  of  it  was  just  finished  on  paper.  Rousseau 
and  Montesquieu  in  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  thinking, 
much  esprit,  and  unsurpassed  eloquence  had  been  wasted  in 
drawing  the  plan  carefully  and  nicely,  while  every  part  of  the 
old  fabric  was  destroyed,  legally  by  the  Assembly,  actually  by 
the  people.  The  ground  was  cleared ;  but  there  were  no  walls, 
no  roof  to  offer  any  shelter  from  rain  and  storms. 

And  that  was  not  alL  When  the  question  of  the  constUuU'm 
civile  of  the  clergy  was  pressed  more  and  more  in  the  fore- 
ground, Mirabeau  wrote  :*  "  Now  here  we  have  got  quite  a  new 
wound,  but  the  most  poisonous  of  all,  adding  a  new  zest  {foyer) 
of  gangrene  to  all  those  which  already  gnaw^  corrode,  and  dis- 
solve the  body  politic ;  we  had  made  a  powerless  mock-king 
(un  roi-effigie  sans  pouvoir),  and  a  legislative  body,  which  admin- 
isters, advises,  judges,  rewards,  punishes,  which  does  everything,  ex- 
cept what  it  ought  to  do"  And  when  his  brother,  the  Viscount, 
made  the  motion  that  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
should  not  be  eligible  to  the  constituante  he  (the  Marquis)  ex- 
claimed :  "  So  we  are  so  far,  that  we  give  orders  to  the  nation ! 
So  there  will  be,  henceforth,  another  law  in  the  elections  in 
place  of  confidence  I  Ah  I  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  to 
consult  but  not  to  govern  public  opinion ;  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign,  but  not  the  sovereign."    The 

*  January  27th,  1791.    It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  letter  was  adddressed. 
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Assembly  was  foigetting  that  every  day  more  and  more ;  and 
every  day  it  did  more  and  more    everything  except  what  it 
ought  to  have  done.     And  while  it  assumed  every  day  more  and 
more  the  position  of  the  sovereign  (and  with  a  strong  leaning 
to  the  sovereign,   "<i  &i  yofow  du  ^Vitat  c'esl  tooi^^^)  it  suffered 
itself  to  be  deprived  more  and  more  of  all  real  power  by  the 
self-constituted,  irresponsible  clubs.     The  result  was  that  the 
National 'Assembly  did  not  leave  to  the  const* tuante  simply  a 
tabtda  rasa  with  a  plan  for  a  new  edifice,  but  a  tabttJa  rasa  into 
which  for  two  years  the  seeds  of  anarchy  had  been  sown  in  con- 
stantly increasing  masses.     The  rotting  rubbish  of  the  old  build- 
ing served  as  an  excellent  manure,  so  that  in  due  time  a  terri- 
bly rich  harvest  had  to  be  reaped.     Of  what  avail  was  it  then, 
if  die  new  plan  could  or  could  not  bear  a  rigid  examination 
before  the  forum  of  theoretical  criticism  ?     Future  generations 
might  derive  some  benefit  from  it,  but  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
destined  it  was  of  no  more  use  than  a  sketch  of  a  model  ship 
would  be  to  a  drowning  man.    When  the  house  bums  it  is  not  the 
time  to  inquire  after  the  best  means  and  ways  of  preventing  a 
fire ;  the  flames  ought  to  be  extinguished.     In  such  cases  it  does 
not  prove  a  laxity  of  principles,  but  it  is  simply  conmion  sense 
to  follow  the  maxim  of  Mirabeau :  '^Bad  is  what  injures,  good 
is  what  is  of  service."*    The  Assembly,  however,  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  modifying  and  improving  their  plan  for  the  France 
of  their  dreams ;  and  yet  every  word  of  what  Mirabeau  said  to 
the  King  applied  to  them  quite  as  much :  "  We  must  begin  to 
act,  begin  at  once,  no  longer  delay,  for  else  there  is  no  hope  for 
us  and  we  perish.     That  is  true,  true  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  "f    But  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  King  to 
some  action  were  no  more  vain  than  his  warnings  to  the  Assem- 
bly "  to  beware  of  being  hostile  to  other  schools  ""j^.    It  is  true 
they  finally  succeeded  in  finishing  the  constitution,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  ever  made  in  France. §    But  they  had  suffered 
the  time  to  pass  when  any  constitution  could  have  been  of  prac- 

*  Mirabeau  4  Mauvillon,  p.  416. 

f  Mirabeau  to  La  ICarck  on  the  plan  of  his  coTitre-consHiuiicfk,  from  December 
25th,  1790. 

t  Mirabeau  4  Mauvillon,  1.  c. 

§  Excepting,  however,  the  "  visionary  notion  of  a  single  house  of  the  leg^islature., 
Kent's  Comm.,  1,  p.  225. 
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tical  value.  They  had  been  so  busy  with  fighting  and  denounc- 
ing other  schooU^  that  no  time  was  left  to  do  what  had  to  be  done. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  I  Practical  experience  as  statesmen 
they  had  none  whatever ;  theoretical  political  schools  was  all  they 
had,  and  with  these  schools  it  was  as  with  the  political  writers 
of  the  immediately  preceding  period :  "  Their  systems  diflfered 
so  much  from  each  other,  that  no  one  would  obtain  any  result 
who  would  undertake  to  conciliate  them  and  to  form  One  single 
theory  of  government  from  them."* 

One  thing,  however,  as  de  Tocqueville  justly  remarks,  was 
common  to  all  these  schools  and  to  all  these  writers :  ^^  All 
believe  that  simple  and  elementary  rules,  drawn  from  reason 
and  from  the  law  of  nature,  ought  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
complicated  and  traditional  customs,  which  governed  the  societj* 
of  their  time."  That  was  ultimately  an  infinite  blessing,  be- 
cause common  sense  was  thereby  reinstituted  as  a  factor  in  all 
political  calculationa  But  where  was  any  common  sense  to  be 
found  in  the  complicated,  traditional  customs  of  the  time  ?  If. 
therefore,  the  revolutionaries  made  no  concessions  in  this  most 
simple  and  most  just  demand,  the  revolution  had  to  be,  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  radical.  On  the  other  side,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  substitute,  at  the  right  time,  a  reformation 
for  the  revolution,  if  the  latter  was  radical,  for  a  thing  cannot 
be  reformed  if  it  has  been  destroyed  down  to  its  very  roots. 
Something  new  has  to  be  put  up  in  its  stead.  And  how  is  this 
to  answer  its  purposes,  even  supposing  that  some  divine  juat 
could  call  it  into  existence  in  the  very  moment  that  the  old 
fabric  is  destroyed,  and  further  supposing  that  reason  itself  had 
planned  and  executed  it  in  all  its  parts  ?  No  matter  how  excel- 
lent it  be  in  theory,  practice  will  instantly  prove  it  an  utter 
failure,  because,  as  Hamilton  says :  *^  Nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  to  expect  to  produce  valuable  or  permanent  results  in  po- 
litical projects  by  relying  simply  on  the  reason  of  men.  Men 
are  rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals,  for  the  most  part 
governed  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  "f  And,  if  in  ordinair 
times  most  men  are  not  strictly  led  by  reason,  they  will,  of 
course,  listen  much  less  to  its  biddings  in  a  revolution,  the 

*  De  Tooqueville,  L'aocien  regime  et  la  r^Tolution,  p.  218. 
f  Works,  vi,  640. 
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cause  of  which  is  that  every  part  of  the  political  and  social  fab- 
ric is  contrary  to  reason.  In  such  times  the  reasondUs  is  dimin- 
ished in  the  same  degree,  as  the  reasoning  is  increased.  Politi- 
cal reason  can  in  such  times  only  exist  in  theory,  for  the  prac- 
tice is,  everywhere  and  in  every  respect,  nnreasonable,  so  that 
the  reasonable  cannot  be  found  but  in  the  negative  way  by 
speculation ;  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  question 
tarns. 

Mirabeau  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  rights  of  man :  "  Liberty 
was  never  the  fruit  of  an  abstract  theory  or  of  philosophical 
deductions."*  The  revolutionaries,  however,  had  nothing  to 
rest  upon,  and  to  work  with  but  abstract  theories  and  phi- 
losophical deductions.  Those  were  the  right  means  to  build  an 
ideal-State  with,  but  not  to  reform  the  existing  State  so  as  to 
make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  conform  to  that  ideal  To  do  that, 
it  was  indispensable  to  know  in  what  respects,  in  what  degree, 
and  in  what  manner  to  adopt  the  existing  institutions  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  proceed  in  the  reorganization  of  the  State.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  grave  mistakes  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects was  a  mechanical  reconstruction  instead  of  an  organic 
reformation  of  the  State.  And  the  gravest  mistakes  in  all  these 
respects  could  not  be  avoided  but  by  a  real  genius.  As  rich, 
however,  as  the  Assembly  was  with  talents,  it  could  boast  of  but 
one  genius :  Mirabeau. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  a  counter-revolution  was 
regarded  by  Mirabeau  as  a  "crime."  And  with  the  ^ame  di- 
rectness he  repeatedly  warns  the  King  that  every  attempt  to 
withdraw  from  the  revolution  by  escaping  into  another  country 
would  be  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  and  likewise  a  crime  against 
the  nation.  "I  myself,"  he  writes  in  the  Memoir  to  the  court 
of  Provence,  "  would  denounce  the  King  in  such  a  case."  But 
in  the  same  Note,  in  which  he  declares  a  counter-revolution  to 
be  a  crime,  he  also  says:  "I  would  have  an  inconquerable 
aversion  against  playing  a  part  in  this  moment  of  factiousness 
and  confusion,  if  I  was  not  convinced  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  King  is  the  first  want 
(fe  premier  besoin)  of  France,  and  the  only  means  to  save  her.  .  . 
The  fear  of  having  another  than  the  King  chief  of  the  State, 

*  D'roz,  Histoire  du  rdgne  de  Louis  XVI,  ii,  p.  426. 
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is  to  me  insupportable.  .  .  .  The  hope  or  the  project  of  any 
govemmeiit  in  France,  without  a  chief  clothed  with  all  the 
necessary  power  to  apply  the  whole  public  force  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  is  in  my  opinion  chimerical"  Here  are  two 
things  claimed  as  absolutely  necessary,  which  are,  if  not  uncon- 
nected, yet  in  one  respect,  wholly  independent  of  each  other 
and  quite  distinct  In  the  first  place  he  demands  in  general  a 
strong  executiva  De  Tocqueville  says,  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  (p.  125)  that  in  the  ancien  rSgimej  the  government 
"occupied  the  place  of  providenca"  The  people  were  so 
accustomed  to  regard  it  aa  such,  that  the  government  was 
bitterly  denounced,  when  it  ever  suffered  them  to  care  for 
themselves,  instead  of  commanding,  arranging,  and  advising 
even  in  the  minutest  particulars.  There  is,  however,  no  habit 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  than  the  habit  of  being 
blindly  led  by  the  advice  of  other  people.  To  the  mass  of 
French  people  the  government  is  some  indefinite,  mysterious 
power,  fi*om  which  the  impulse  for  every  action  is  coming  and 
ought  to  come.  They  readily  submit  to  a  new  government, 
and  even  hail  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  readily  they  suffer  a 
government  to  be  overthrown  or  even  help  to  overthrow  it 
But  no  change  of  government,  no  revolution  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  this  one  all-important  respect  The 
consequence  has  invariably  been,  that  whenever  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  executive  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  this  attempt  has  served  as  a  foothold  for  the  reac- 
tion, wide  and  firm  enough  to  rapidly  develop  itself  into  the 
old  absolutism  and  despotism.  On  the  other  hand  the  cession 
of  the  legislative  power  by  the  King  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  did  not  involve  a  reaction.  As  long  as  the  power 
which  had  to  enforce  the  laws  remained  strong  and  firmly 
concentrated,  the  people  would  always  be  conscious  that  they 
still  had  the  wonted  guide,  whom  they  could  not  dispense  witk 
That  he  was  no  more  an  arbitrary  master,  but  had,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  to  follow  instructions,  could  have  no  influence 
on  this  feeling,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  would  have 
gradually  become  conscious,  that  they  themselves,  through  their 
representatives,  were  making  the  rules,  according  to  which  they 
had  to  be  governed ;  in  other  words,  while  the  people  would 
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have  by  and  by  become  capable  of  self-government,  i  e.  of 
liberty.  France  needed  a  strong  executive,  but  absolutism  had 
by  no  means  become  a  necessity.  The  very  nature  of  absolut- 
ism, however,  is  the  accumulation  of  all  powers,  or  at  least  of 
the  l^slative  and  executive  power,  in  one  hand,  no  matter 
which  of  the  two  powers  has  usurped  the  other.  Therefore 
sound  principles  as  well  as  the  practical  motives  alluded  to, 
caused  Mirabeau  to  insist  upon  a  separation  of  the  powers. 
And  as  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  every  attempt  of 
the  executive  to  recover  its  former  absoluteness  would  prove 
fatal  to  itself,  he  apprehended  far  greater  evils  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  legislative  power  to  encroach  upon  the  executive. 
In  the  debate  on  the  veto-power,  he  declared:  "And  I,  gentle- 
men, deem  the  veto  of  the  King  so  necessary,  that  I  would  rather 
live  in  Constantinople  than  in  France,  if  he  should  not  have  it. 
Yes  I  I  declare,  I  would  not  know  anything  more  terrible,  than 
the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hundred  persons,  who  could 
make  themselves  to-morrow  irremovable,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow hereditary,  and  who  would  finish,  like  the  aristocracies 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  whole  world,  by  usurping  every- 
thing." 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  abstract  question,  how 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  power  ought  to  be  separated 
and  connected.  We  are  only  considering  the  actual  France  of 
the  first  revolution,  and  with  respect  to  her  the  history  of  the 
next  eighty  years  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Mirabeau  was 
right  Two  reasons  rendered  the  tendency  of  the  Assembly  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the  executive  the  greatest  among  all 
the  dangers  threatening  the  future  of  France.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  presumed  that  such  a  numerous  body  will  ever  be  able  to 
wield  the  executive  power  as  well  with  the  requisite  energy  as 
with  the  requisite  discretion.  And  in  this  particular  case — fix)m 
reasons,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  already  been 
called — ^it  was  more  than  likely  that  the  Assembly,  after  degrad- 
ing the  executive  to  a  "m-c^ie,"  would  itself  only  "/?&iy  the 
executive,"  while  in  fact  anarchy  would  have  the  fullest  sway. 
And  yet — ^terrible  as  the  consequences  would  be — ^this  was  only 
the  lesser  danger.  More  fatal  and  more  enduring  consequences 
would  result  from  the  actual  claim  of  the  Assembly  to  the  right 
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not  only  to  determine  once  for  all  the  limits  of  the  executive 
power,  but  according  to  the  pretended  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment either  to  usurp  its  fnnctions,  or  to  change  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  its  competences.  The  encroachments  of  the  As- 
sembly upon  the  executive  were  not  likely  to  be  openly  de- 
nounced and  to  meet  with  a  vigorous  opposition,  for  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Assembly  were  respectively  looked  upon  as  the 
representatives  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  era,  of  absolutism 
and  of  liberty.  I^  therefore,  the  Assembly  itself  did  not  oo^ 
rectly  judge  how  far  it  could  reasonably  go  in  its  war  against 
the  executive,  then  the  ideas  of  the  masses  on  this  all-impor- 
tant question  would  certainly  be  much  more  confused  and  per- 
verse. Every  act  of  resistance  to  the  executive  and  every  new 
curtailment  of  its  powers  would  be  regarded  as  a  further  stride 
towards  liberty.  They  by  and  by  came  to  deem  it  an  unques- 
tionable proof  of  or  even  an  indispensable  condition  for  a  free 
government  that  the  several  departments  of  power  "have  to 
war  upon  each  other  as  antagonists,  instead  of  working  together 
{concourir)  as  friends."*  And  once  arrived  at  this  standpoint, 
they  had  to  take  but  one  step  more  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  invariable  costume  of  despotism  is  ermine,  sceptre  and 
crown,  and  that  a  numerous  assembly,  consisting  of  real  or  pre- 
tended representatives  of  the  people,  can  never  sin  against  lib- 
erty. The  more  unreservedly  this  fatal  illusion  has  been  re- 
ceived as  an  incontestable  truth  in  France  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  its  vague  and  glittering  political  ideas,  the  more  its  revolu- 
tions have  become  mere  changes  of  decoration  in  the  uninter- 
rupted tragedy  of  despotism. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  caused  Mirabeau  to  insist  upon 
a  strong  executive,  whose  position — as  well  as  to  its  separatioQ 
from  as  to  its  connection  with  the  l^islative  power — should  be 
defined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  law.  Other  reasons 
caused  him  to  regard  Louis  XVI.  as  the  person,  in  whom  this 
executive  power  should  be  vested.  The  most  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  Mirabeau's  personal  history  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
idea  that  personal  attachment  to  the  king  was  his  motive.  From 
the  king  personally  he  had  not  had  anything  to  suffer ;  but  the 

*  Mirabeau,  Oourier  de  iVovmee,  No.  52. 
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ministers  had  lent  their  power  to  the  father  to  vent  his  unnatu- 
ral wrath  against  his  son  in  the  most  atrocious  manner,  and 
Louis  had  looked  upon  these  revolting  proceedings  with  the 
same  indolence  with  which  he  looked  upon  everything.  Later,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Miiabeau's  overtures  were  received 
by  the  King  and  especially  by  the  Queen  with  a  natural  but  never- 
theless offensive  distrust  And  this  distrust  they  retained  after 
they  had  at  last  accepted  him  as  their  secret  adviser,  so  that  all 
his  exertions  were  like  water  poured  into  a  sieva  With  just 
bitterness  he  writes  to  La  Marck  on  his  Memoir  of  December 
25,  1790 :  "  They  ought  not  to  treat  this  Memoir  as  they  have 
80  many  Notes  .  .  .  which  have,  perhaps,  only  been  read  with 
the  interest  of  curiosity  ;^'  and  another  time :  '^  Shall  I  continue 
to  send  Notes?  To  what  purpose,  since  they  do  not  listen  to 
me  ?"*  Already,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1790,  he  com- 
plains to  La  Marck :  "  The  court  never  profits  by  any  of  my 
advices,  and  finds  that  I  do  not  offer  it  anything ;  every  day  it 
aggrandizes  its  enemy  (La  Fayette),  gives  to  me  no  means,  no 
lasting  {habitueUe)  instructions,  and  feigns  to  believe  that  I  could 
destroy  it  Gela  est  pUoyahle  /"f  And  in  spite  of  all  that,  he 
stands  to  the  last  by  the  side  of  Louis  without  wavering  for  a 
moment,  and  exerts  his  powers  to  the  very  utmost  to  keep  him 
on  the  throne,  although  he  declares :  *'  The  throne  has  neither 
conception,  nor  movement  nor  will.":^  He  did  not  want  to  save 
the  throne  to  the  monarch,  but  to  the  people  for  the  people's 
sake  the  hereditary  monarch. 

If  it  was  at  all  possible  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy  and 
firom  the  reign  of  terror,  the  only  means  was  to  maintain  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  under  the  reigning  dynasty. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL  has  in- 
directly done  the  world  some  good,  by  contributing  much  to- 
wards opening  the  eyes  of  the  European  nations  to  the  truth, 
that  the  people  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  and  that 
the  people  and  not  the  King  are  alone  sovereign ;  France,  how- 
ever, has  so  far  reaped  only  the  most  &tal  fruits  from  the 
bloody  seed.     While  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was 

*  Correspondenoe  avec  Ia  Marck,  1, 166. 

t  Ibid,  II,  198. 
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maintained,  the  people  could  not  so  absolutely  break  loose  from 
all  its  traditions,  as  not  to  accord  to  the  monarch  some  rights  of 
his  own,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  rights  involved  to  a  certain  degree  the 
presumption  of  the  power  to  vindicate  them.  It  is  certainly 
very  far  from  republicanism  to  concede  to  the  monarch  that  he 
is  in  some  measure  standing  outside  of  and  above  the  people ; 
but  it  would  have  saved  France  from  the  overwhelming  an- 
archy, the  inevitable  consequence  of  which,  according  to  the 
eternal  law  of  action  and  reaction,  was  the  reestablishment  of 
an  overwhelming  (imperial)  despotisnL  Partly  real  and  partly 
imaginary  barriers  would  have  restrained  the  people  so  &r,  that 
the  necessary  time  would  have  been  gained  really  to  put  in 
force  the  new  constitution ;  and  under  its  government  and  by 
its  government  the  fundamental  conditions  of  a  politically  and 
socially  free  commonwealth  would  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped among  the  people  so  that  they  would  have  grown  into 
habits.  Habits,  however,  and  habitual  views,  i  e.  vievrs  mani- 
festing themselves  in  these  habits,  are  the  only  safeguard  by 
which  liberty  is  secured  above  all  dangers.  Laws  can  never 
create  liberty,  and  laws  alone  can  never  preserve  it ;  for  laws 
can  be  enforced  only  under  two  conditions :  either  the  people 
voluntarily  acknowledge  their  government, — and  this  they  will 
in  ordinary  times  finally  cease  to  do  unless  the  laws  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  habits  and  habitual  views — or  they  are 
forced  to  obedience  by  some  power  outside  themselves.  Lib- 
erty, however,  can  never  be  enforced.  Q-ood  laws,  L  e.  laws 
which  rest  upon  the  moral  views  of  the  time  being,  in  their 
most  perfect  form,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  circumstances,  can  be  of  great  service  in 
leading  a  people  out  of  a  state  of  serfdom  and  in  securing  the 
undisturbed  progress  of  the  development  of  liberty,  but  more 
than  this  they  can  never  do  for  liberty. 

And  if  laws  cannot  make  a  people  free,  the  so-called  princi- 
ples— as  Mirabeau  repeatedly  contended  with  great  energy— 
can  do  so  much  less.  Principles  are  often  r^arded  as  some- 
thing absolute,  existing  outside  of  mankind  and  ''hanging'' 
somewhere  ''in  the  stars."  It  is  only  from  the  standpcnntof 
ethics  enforced  by  true  religion  that  this  view  can  be  in  any 
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sense  justified.  From  no  other  standpoint  does  such  a  thing 
as  an  eternal,  immutable  principle  exist  Principles,  in 
a  narrower  application  of  the  word,  are  the  moral  maxims, 
which  an  individual  constitutes  or  is  striving  to  constitute  as 
the  rules  for  eternal  actions ;  principles,  in  a  wider  application 
of  the  word,  are  what  a  very  considerable  majority  of  the 
members  of  one  people,  or  of  several  peoples  at  a  certain  time, 
accept  as  fundamental  moral  truths  with  which  the  actions  of 
all  men  ought  to  be  in  harmony.  Principles  as  well  in  the 
narrower  as  in  the  wider  application  of  the  word  are,  therefore, 
nothing  but  individual  opinions,  distinguished  from  other  opin- 
ions only  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  are  the  essence  of  the 
moral  convictions,  or,  the  sum  of  the  moral  convictions  reduced 
to  the  most  simple  formulas,  and  therefore,  generally  of  a  more 
stable  charactCT  than  other  opinions.  Only  what  is  knovm  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  is  lasting,  i  e.  cannot  undergo 
any  change  to  the  end  of  the  times.  All  opinions,  principles 
not  excepted,  are  subject  to  change ;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing 
from  another  point  of  view,  since  the  world  advances  in  aU 
other  respects,  also  the  principles  have  to  develop  themselves, 
and  development  and  change  are  inseparable  conceptions.  In 
politics,  therefore,  principles  are  of  practical  value  only  in  case 
they  are  principles  in  the  wider  application  of  the  word,  L  e. 
the  moral  bases  of  what  we  called  the  habitual  views  of  the  peo- 
ple. Principles  in  the  narrower  application  of  the  word,  that 
is  the  principles  of  individuals  are  only  in  so  far  of  practical 
importance,  as  these  individuals  succeed  in  making  otiier  peo- 
ple adopt  their  principles ;  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  succeed  in 
this  their  principles  remain  (as  far  as  their  practical  effect  is 
concerned)  vain  visions,  even  though  they  be  in  fact  the  princi- 
ples, which  mankind  in  its  highest  possible  development  would 
acknowledge.  With  regard  to  the  question  under  consideration 
it  was,  therefore,  absolutely  indifferent,  whether  the  principles 
put  forth  by  the  National  Assembly  were  correct  or  felse,  good  or 
bad,  progressive  or  reactionary,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  what 
may  be  considered  as  common  principles  of  all  the  liberal 
"  schools  "  of  the  present  day ;  they  were  of  no  consequence, 
if  they  did  not  merely  express  ideas,  which  were  already 
a  property  of  the  whole  people— although,  perhaps,  they  had  so 
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far  not  assumed  a  clear  and  definite  shape — or  if  the  Assembly 
did  not  know  how  to  infuse  them  in  such  a  manner  into  tbe 
people,  as  to  make  them  an  organic  element  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  life.  No  further  proof  is  needed  to  con\  ince  any 
thinking  man,  that  the  principles  put  forth  b^  the  National 
Assembly  could  not  be  habitual  views  of  a  generation  grown 
up  under  the  ancien  regvfws.  Even  in  the  best  case,  therefore, 
these  principles  could  gain  reality  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation  but  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  a  long  timtx  And 
again,  such  a  long  time  could  only  be  gained  by  maintaining 
the  monarchy  with  the  hereditary  dynasty,  for  by  overthrow- 
ing the  same  the  barriers  were  broken  down,  which  alone,  per- 
haps, could  prevent  the  people  firom  proving  by  deeds  their 
utter  incapacity  to  understand  the  "  principles  "  of  their  theo- 
rizing leaders  so  that  in  almost  every  respect  they  were  thrown 
back  far  beyond  the  standpoint,  which  they  had  already  at- 
tained in  their  h^ws,  before  they  began  to  attempt  to  fully 
realize  these  principles  with  all  their  consequences. 

Simply  to  return  to  this  standpoint,  after  they  had  become 
aware  of  their  error,  was  not  possible,  and  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble, it  would  have  been  of  no  use.  What  Mirabeau  wanted, 
was  not  simply  that  France  should  be  governed  by  the  Bour- 
bons, but  that  France  should  remain  a  monarchy  under  the 
Bourbons.  After  the  connection  between  the  King  and  the 
people  (resting  partly  on  habit,  partly  on  ethical  elements)  had 
once  been  broken,  and  after  the  self  ordained  laws  had  once 
been  treated  as  a  chimera  which  could  with  impunity  be 
trampled  into  the  dust^  everything  was  destroyed  which 
would  have  given  a  practical  political  value  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  the  Boiurbons.  Mirabeau  wrote  already 
in  the  Memoir  of  October  15th,  1789 :  "The  only  point  in  which 
the  King  must  be  inflexible,  is  to  refiise  himself  to  every  pro- 
ject whose  object  is  not  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  insqpaarahiUty  of  the  King  and  the  people;  this  in- 
separabUiiy  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen  ;  it  must  also  exist 
in  the  actions  and  in  the  power."  And  on  the  10th  of  May  he 
wrote  to  La  Marck :"  I  see  so  clearly  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  that  we  are  every  day  sinking  deeper  into  it" 
The  nation  was  in  &ct  in  a  state  of  anarchical  dissolution,  and 
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the  only  connecting  element  was  this  '^  inseparability  of  the 
King  axid  the  people/'  which,  at  that  moment,  was  still  in  the 
hearts  of  aU  Frenchmen.  This  last  tie  broken,  and  not  only 
the  political  machinery  fell  asunder,  but  society,  itself  was  dis- 
solved into  its  atoms.  The  habit  was  broken,  and  Schiller 
justly  calls  habit  ^^  the  nurse  of  man."  In  revolutions,  which 
are  so  tremendous,  that  all  the  elementary  causes  of  the  for- 
mation and  of  the  dissolution  of  state  and  society  are  brought 
into  action  with  their  utmost  energy — in  such  revolutions, 
habits  are  the  last  tie  connecting  the  past  and  the  fature  If 
they  are  cut,  the  to-day  and  the  yesterday  are  separated  by  a 
deep  and  wide  chasm.  Therefore,  Mirabeau  regarded  a  coun- 
ter-revolution and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  as  equally 
inexpiable  crimes  against  the  nation.  Inexpiable — the  former 
because  a  revolution  was  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
nation  (Memoir  of  October  15th,  1789),  the  latter  because  it 
rendered  the  transformation  of  the  revolution  into  a  reforma- 
tion impossible,  /or  it  broke  the  continuity  of  the  political  and  of 
t/ie  social  development  of  France.  England  had  also  executed 
her  Charles  I,  and  abolished  the  house  of  Lords  as  useless ;  but 
in  a  thousand  other  respects  she  did  not  touch  what  existed,  so 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  the  organic  con- 
nection with  the  past  was  only  impaired,  but  not  annihilated. 
In  France  the  same  stroke,  which  severed  the  head  of  Louis 
X  VJL  from  his  body,  also  cut  the  last  weak  threads,  which  the 
revolution  had  so  Hai  left  as  a  live  connection  between  the 
France  of  the  anden  regime  and  the  France  of  the  revolution. 
Whether  afterward  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  should  be 
desirable  or  not,  depended  upon  entirely  different  reasons, 
which,  at  the  best,  could  be  of  but  secondary  importance. 
The  Bourbons  could  again  be  placed  on  the  throne,  but 
thereby  the  chasm  was  not  closed  up,  which  the  21st  of 
January,  1798,  had  torn  into  the  development  of  France  The 
first  Bourbon  who  again  ascended  the  throne  was  not  blind  to 
that  fact  or  to  its  consequences ;  he,  therefore,  did  not  style 
himself  Louis  XYII,  but  Louis  XYUL  But  the  eternal  laws, 
governing  the  history  of  mankind,  cannot  be  rendered  ineffect- 
ual by  such  miserable  tricks. 
VOL.  XXX.  82 
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The  break  in  tlie  continuity  of  the  development  of  France, 
however,  was  not  alL  The  overthrowing  of  the  monarchy  also 
caused  a  break  in  the  moral  ties  and  in  the  national  affections* 
by  which  the  nation  was  bound  to  its  own  past  Mirabeau  did 
not  only  say  that  all  Frenchmen  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
some  relation  of  right  between  the  King  and  the  people ;  he 
justly  emphasizes  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  King 
and  the  people  were  inseparabla  We  are  yet  very  fer  fix)m 
the  time,  when  the  rules  of  action  will  be  dictated  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men  by  reason  and  by  Kant's  "  cat^orical  impera- 
tive," L  e.  by  conscience  not  as  moral  instincts,  but  as  moral 
consciousness  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  With  most  men 
the  heart,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  immediate  feeling 
still  determines  as  well  the  direction,  as  the  energy  of  action 
in  all  things,  going  beyond  the  most  simple  transactions  of 
eveiy-day  life.  Now,  there  was,  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  nothing  either  in  the  political  or  in  the  social 
fabric,  to  which  the  people  were  really  attached.  Only  for  the 
reigning  dynasty  they  still  had  a  great  affection,  after  they  had, 
for  a  long  time,  given  free  vent  to  their  revolutionary  passions. 
It  IS  hardly  doubtful,  that  they  would  have  declared  themselves 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  against  the  execution  of  the 
iang;  else  the  radicals  wotdd  not  have  opposed  with  such 
fierceness  all  attempts  to  have  the  question  referred  directly  to 
the  people.  But  after  ^'  the  mountain  "  had  pronounced  and 
executed  the  judgment,  the  people  could  be  prevailed  upon 
silently  to  sanction  the  deed  And  that  the  radicals  would  go 
that  length,  was  with  Mirabeau  a  matter  beyond  question,  long 
before  the  radicals  themselves  had  harbored  any  thought  even 
of  dethroning  the  King.  Already  in  the  first  months  of  the 
revolution  he  repeatedly  exclaims :  "  lis  batteront  les  rues  avec 
les  cadavres  du  roietdela  reine  rf    On  the  8th  of  July,  1789, 

*  We  mean  bj  national  affections,  the  affections  which  are  common  feo  all  the 
individuals  composing  the  nation  as  members  of  tiie  same,  the  affections  whidi  in 
every  nation  are  transmitted  fW>m  generation  to  generation,  so  to  say,  with  &e 
blood.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  words,  which  would  ftdly  and  distincUy 
convey  the  idea,  which  we  wish  to  express :  *'  J)er  Siun  dm  K9mg9imm$  wer- 
aiiirie  ouch  den  gemiWUichen  tmd  Httiichen  Zuaa»nmmhang  dea  VoOue  mU  aenwr 
eigenen  VergangenheU.^^  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  Qermant 
win  readily  see  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  CfemUih. 

f  They  wfll  beat  the  streets  with  the  corpses  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
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but  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  6tats  giniraux^  he 
threateningly  warns  the  court  and  the  ministers :  '*  Have  they 
observed  how,  by  a  fittal  connection  of  circumstances,  the  most 
sober  minds  are  thrown  beyond  all  limits  of  moderation,  and 
how,  by  a  terrible  impulse,  an  intoxicated  people  rushes  into 
excesses,  the  mere  thought  of  which  would  have  made  it  trem- 
ble in  the  first  momenta"  And  if  there  was  anything  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  which  would  have  made  the  peo- 
ple tremble,  it  was  the  idea  that  they  should  lay  hands  on  the 
E[ing.  After  they  had  done  that,  without  trembling,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  make  them  trembla  The  authors  of  the  grarides 
Joumiea  and  the  &natics  of  abstractions,  who  ^'  declared  the 
guillotine  in  permanence"  ceased  to  be  monsters ;  they  honestly 
deemed  themselves  the  true  apostles  of  humanity  and  liberty, 
and  a  not  quite  inconsiderable  part  of  the  people  agreed  with 
them. 

The  reign  of  terror  could  not  last  long.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  they  ceased  to  look  upon  the  guillotine  as  the  right  means 
to  establish  Kberti,  Sgalite  and  Jratemtte  did  not  substitute  any- 
thing for  that  immediate,  warm  attachment  to  the  royal  family, 
which,  imder  circumstances,  could  have  shown  them  the  right 
way,  when  reason  forsook  them.  And  to  what  degrees  reason 
would  forsake  them,  we  need  not  ftirther  discuss  dter  all  that 
has  been  said  and  after  history  has  famished  us  with  the  proo& 
of  eighty  yeara  France  has  repeatedly  abolished  monarchy 
and  still  oftener  framed  for  herself  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  her  revolutions  and  her  republican  periods  have 
only  been  interludes,  leading  her  from  one  monarchy  to  another. 
She  has  proved  herself  unfit  for  a  republic ;  and  the  monarchies 
she  has  overthrown  with  bitterness,  or  with  indifference  suffered 
to  falL  Under  a  republican  form  of  government  she  mistrusts 
herself  and  the  three  families,  which  have  governed  her  during 
the  last  eighty  years,  only  recall  to  her  mind  what  she  has 
suffered  from  them.  The  greatest  hindrance  for  the  re  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy  is  to-day,*  that  a  plebiscite  is  not  likely 
to  give  a  decisive  majority  for  either  of  the  three  families  and 
that  neither  of  them  is  looked  upon  by  any,  however  incon- 

•  AprO,  1871. 
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siderable,  fraction  of  the  whole  population  with  that  unreason- 
ing, inherited  attachment,  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  every  monarchy.  It  has  come  to  this  that  many  as  well  of 
the  best  and  most  liberal  as  of  the  most  influential  men  are  at 
any  moment  ready  to  sacrifice  any  amount  of  liberty,  if  they 
can  only  therewith  buy  security,  and  that  they  begin  doubt- 
fully to  ask  themselves  which  of  the  two  problems  is  to-day  less 
hopeless,  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  which  is  able  to 
give  security  at  the  cost  of  liberty,  or — if  that  be  at  all  possible 
— the  establishment  of  a  republic,  which  guarantees  liberty  at 
the  cost  of  security;  at  present  only  the  enthusiasts  and  the 
"  sentimentalists"  dare  to  think  it  possible  to  obtain  liberty  in 
security  and  security  by  liberty.  Nothing  characterizes  this 
people  more,  than  the  utter  want  of  stability^  the  first  requi- 
site for  a  healthy  development ;  and  more  than  that — neither  is 
its  value  understood,  nor  is  it  deemed  possible  to  r^ain  it 
The  honest  enthusiasts  and  the  theorists  of  the  first  republic 
believed  the  blood  of  Louis  XVL  to  be  the  cement,  with  which 
the  comer  stone  of  the  republic  could  forever  be  bound  to  its 
foundations.  And,  in  &ct,  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  his 
execution  that  the  fatal  axe  is  pending  over  every  government 
of  France :  at  the  right  moment  the  right  signal,  and  it  ialls 
down  as  surely  as  fete  itself  The  execution  of  Louis  XVL 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  act,  neither  estab- 
lish nor  increase  liberty,  but  secure  its  duration:  and  it  was  in 
fact  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  actions,  which  made  it  a 
simple  historical  consequence,  that  Mirabeau's  cutting  remark 
from  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  was  still  a  living  truth  in  1870 
and  1871 :  **  The  people,  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
floats  as  it  is  led  by  all  the  political  jugglers  and  by  its  own 
illusions."^  France  has  not  yet  been  able  to  master  these  iUn* 
sions;  the  intoxication  of  the  first  revolution  is  still  lasting. 
She  has  got  rid  of  Louis  X  Yl,  but  the  Bourbons  are  still  there, 
and  beside  them  a  constantly  growing  mass  of  other  men  in  all 
possible  costumes,  who,  under  all  possible  titles,  wish  to  assume 
the  position,  which  once  the  Bourbons  held.  France  does  not 
know  how  to  help  herself,  and  the  number  of  those,  who  offer 
or  try  to  force  themselves  upon  her  as  saviors,  is  becoming  so 

*  Mirabeau  i  MauviUon.  Corresp.,  p.  547. 
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great,  that  she  ia  in   danger  of  being  overwhebned  by  the 
embarras  de  choix. 

The  worst,  however,  in  all  this  is  that  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  this  crowd  is  composed  of  "political  jugglers,'* 
and  that  France  either  does  not  recognize  them  as  such,  or  fol- 
lows them,  although  she  recognizes  them  as  such.  Eighty 
years  ago  Mirabeau  gaye  her  the  essence  of  all  political  wisdom 
in  a  few  words :  "  Liberty  was  never  the  fruit  of  abstract  doc- 
trines, or  philosophical  deductions ;  good  laws  are  the  result  of 
every-day  experience  and  of  the  conclusions^  drawn  fr&m  the  observa- 
tion o/facts.^^*  It  is  true,  the  French  have  occasionally  tried 
to  follow  these  rules,  but  the  next  moment  the  way  appears  too 
slow  or  too  sober  and  they  allow  some  "juggler  "  to  experiment 
in  the  wildest  manner.  If  the  experiment  does  not  succeed, 
they  throw  aside  the  experiment  and  the  experimenter  and  for 
a  while  they  are  somewhat  more  sober,  until  circumstances  in- 
cline them  to  try  another  miracle- worker.  At  every  new  experi- 
ment, however,  they  lose  more  the  one  thing,  which  is  the  first 
pre-requisite,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
civilized  commonwealth :  the  respect  for  law. 

Also  in  this  respect,  as  has  abeady  been  intimated,  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  aKYI.  was  fraught  with  vast  and  fatal  con- 
sequence&  The  more  moderate  members  of  the  national 
convention  insisted  in  the  trial  of  the  King  that  the  convention 
was  incompetent  to  judge  him  and  to  condemn  him  to  death, 
because  the  constitution  declared  him  inviolable  and  expressly 
designated  dethronement  as  the  severest  punishment  he  should 
be  subject  to.  Danton,  in  his  answer  to  these  objections,  cried : 
"  In  fact,  we  will  not  judge  him,  we  will  kill  him."  A  word  of 
the  utmost  importance.  There  are  in  the  life  of  nations  mo- 
ments, in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  disregard  all  lawa  The  first 
duty  of  a  state  is  to  preserve  its  life.  K  the  existence  of  the 
state  cannot  be  saved  otherwise,  then  the  disregard  of  the  laws 
is  a  duty,  for  the  state  and  the  people  do  not  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  laws,  but  the  laws  for  the  sake  of  the  state  and  of  the 
peopla  But  it  is  under  all  circumstances  a  two-edged  means, 
which  ought  to  be  employed  only  where  there  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  a  necessity  for  it.     Where  recourse  is  had  to 

*  Droz.  Histoire  de  Louis  XVI,  n,  p.  426. 
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it  from  mere  reasons  of  expediency,  there  it  will  inevitably  be 
turned  against  tbe  reckless  authors,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  just  thereby  the  life  of  the  state  will  be  endangered.  It 
may  be  admitted  for  argument's  sake  that  all  those,  who  caused 
or,  at  least,  had  indirectly  a  hand  in  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI,  were  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  extreme 
measure;  we  know  to-day  that  it  was  not  even  expedient 
They  knew  then  as  well  as  we  do  to-day  that  Louis  was  not 
the  man  to  conjure  up  fi-om  behind  the  walls  of  the  Tempk  a 
still  more  powerful  royalistic  counter-tide  against  the  terrible 
spring-tide  of  the  revolution;  and  that  by  the  execution  of 
Louis,  nay  even  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Bourbons,  all 
the  fiiture  Kings  of  France  could  not  be  extirpated,  because 
Elings  do  not  exist  as  long  as  there  are  princes  bom  in  purple, 
but  as  long  as  the  people  want  to  be  governed  by  Kings — that 
sfiouM,  at  least,  be  ftilly  understood  to-day  by  everybody. 
Louis  dethK>ned  and  imprisoned  was  to  a  certain  degiee  a 
guaranty  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  for  he 
was  just  the  man  to  frustrate  every  royalistic  rising  by  his 
indolent  good-nature  and  his  want  of  physical  and  mental 
energy;  Louis  executed  became  a  powerful  enemy  of  the 
revolution,  for  there  was  no  other  means  whiclL<would  stimulate 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  royalists  to  such 
exertions,  as  his  blood 

This,  however,  was  the  least  evil  wrought  by  the  double  rev- 
olution of  the  convention.  The  new  revolution  against  the 
monarchy  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  much  more  fetal 
was  the  revolution  against  the  people.  The  convention  had 
now  done  what  Mirabeau  already  apprehended  from  the  Na- 
tional Assembly ;  they  actually  usurped  the  sovereignty,  which 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  people,  of  whom  they  were  but  the 
representativea  Under  the  pretext  of  striking  a  finishing 
blow  at  the  royal  despotism,  which  in  fact  had  become  a  mere 
phantom,  they  set  themselves  up  as  the  most  absolute  despots, 
whose  will  was  henceforth  to  be  the  only  law  of  Prance.  It 
was  not  now,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  when— as 
Mirabeau  correctly  described  the  situation  with  one  word — ^the 
King  had  all  rights,  and  the  people  none  whatever,  so  that  it 
was  forced  to  make  a  revolution,  in  order  to  obtain  somerighta 
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There  was  now  a  constitution,  framed  and  enacted  by  the  peo- 
}de,  and  the  convention — against  the  express  provisions  of  this 
constitution — assumed  the  right  not  only  to  judge,  where  the 
power  to  do  so  was  not  granted  to  them,  but  even  to  kUL 
This  pretended  right  was  derived  from  the  simple  &ct  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  the  people — as  if  the  King  was  still 
the  King  '^  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  not  also  a  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  people — and  from  the  opinion  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  peopla  The  people  themselves,  how- 
ever, were  not  allowed  to  say,  if  they  also  deemed  it  in  their 
interest  When  the  representatives  of  the  people  proceed  in 
such  a  manner,  and  particularly  against  a  coordinate  power  of 
the  government,  then  such  a  vast  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished, that  the  limit  of  lawlessness  in  every  respect,  L  a  of 
anarchy,  has  been  reached  The  next  step  is,  that  some  other 
legal  or  self-constituted  body  will  begin  to  order  anything  it 
pleases  ^^  in  the  interest  of  the  people,"  without  any  regard  for 
justice  and  for  the  laws ;  and  when,  as  it  was  here  the  case,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  taken  the  first  fatal  step  un- 
der the  pressure  of  such  other  legal  or  self-constituted  bodies, 
then  that  further  step  towards  anarchy  will  undoubtedly  also  be 
taken.  The  fiction,  by  which  that  is  justified,  is  then  no  longer 
that  those  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  proper  province 
is  legislation,  are  entitled  to  exercise  an  unlimited  control  over 
the  other  representatives  of  the  people,  and  further,  that  the 
sovereignty  itself  has  been  delegated  to  them  by  the  people,* 
but  the  far  more  dangerous  fiction,  that  these  other  legal  or  self- 
constituted  bodies  are  the  people.  If  this  fiction  has  once  so  far 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  questions  of  great  moment 
have  been  decided  in  virtue  of  it,  then  it  spreads  with  a  most 
terrible  rapidity.  The  London  tailor,  who  trom  behind  his 
smoothing-iron  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  is 
a  farce  deserving  but  a  place  in  a  collection  of  good  anecdotes. 
In  France  the  same  thing  would  be  a  &rce  of  fearful  impor- 
tance. In  the  first  revolution  was  at  first  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris,  then  every  "section,"  and  finally  every  mob,  which 
happened  somewhere  to  flock  together,  the  people  giving  orders 

*  Jameson,  The  Constitutional  Convention,  p.  20,  very  justly  says:  "Sovereignty 
is  inalienable."    Cfr.  also  Lieber's  Political  Ethics,  i,  261. 
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to  the  representatives  of  whole  France.  And  the  same  thing 
we  have  witnessed  in  1871.  The  "central  committee"  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris  "cfefover^"  France  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  France  has  just  been  pleased  to  institute  by  a  gen- 
eral election.  In  extraordinary  times,  when  there  is  no  power, 
which  is  able  at  every  moment  irresistibly  to  enforce  the  laws, 
then  it  becomes  at  once  manifest  that  the  respect  for  law  has 
vanished  even  to  the  understanding  of  what  law  means.  This 
once  lost,  and  it  was  impossible  not  also  gradually  to  lose  a  full 
understanding  of  the  importance  and  of  the  power  of  a  revolu- 
tion. In  France  the  revolutions  are  changed  more  and  more 
into  mere  revolts,  and  these  revolts  have  in  one  respect  the  ef- 
fect of  revolutions,  because  in  consequence  of  the  general  lack 
of  respect  for  law  revolts  are  often  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
government  From  1789  to  1800  a  revolution  on  the  grandest 
scale  was  accomplished  throughout  France;  in  1880  the  gov- 
ernment was  laid  low  almost  without  striking  a  blow  at  it;  in 
1848  the  frivolity,  so  characteristic  of  the  French  in  other  re- 
spects, was  an  important  element  of  the  revolution,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  reaped  in  1851  and  1862 ;  the  so-called  revolu- 
tion of  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  was  the  proclamation  of  a 
fait  accompli;  in  1871  Paris,  after  having  just  escaped  starva- 
tion, was  able  to  keep  whole  France  at  bay  for  weeks  and 
weeks. 

A  revolution  is  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
in  which  an  appeal  is  taken  to  a  "  higher  law,"  because  under 
the  legal  forms  further  development  as  well  as  a  change  of  these 
legal  forms  has  become  impossible.  But  the  State  being  in  an 
eminent  sense  of  the  word  a  moral  institution,  L  e.  pre-suppos- 
ing  the  government  of  laws,  a  revolution  must  be  the  last  meam? 
to  save  the  existence  of  a  decaying  State,  for  it  is  the  discard- 
ing of  the  government  of  laws,  resolved  upon  in  order  to  put 
other  laws  in  their  stead,  under  the  government  of  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  causes  of  the  previous  decay  will  be  removed. 
If  a  people  gets  into  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  this  means 
in  comparatively  unimportant  occasions,  then  its  effect  is  weak- 
ened, so  that  they  will  finally  apply  it  in  vain,  when  there  is 
really  need  for  it  If  every  ever  so  insignificant  fraction  of  a 
people  deems  itself  entitled  to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  then 
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there  will  be  in  the  course  of  time  no  real  or  pretended  impro- 
priety, which  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  some  part  of  the  people 
require  this  extreme  cure,  and  finally  no  evil,  which  demands 
its  application  in  the  opinion  of  a  decisive  majority  of  the  peo- 
pla  With  other  words :  the  more  frequently  revolts  occur,  the 
more  unable  a  people  becomes  to  accomplish  a  revolution.  And 
if  a  people  has  so  &r  lost  the  respect  for  law  that  revolts  occupy 
a  standing  place  in  the  programme  of  its  political  life,  and  if  in 
the  meantime  it  has  become  unable  to  accomplish  a  revolution, 
then  inexorable  fate  has  pronounced  its  final  verdict 

We  do  not  say  that  it  has  come  to  that  with  France.  The  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  is  yet  considerable  who  have  as  much  re- 
spect for  law  as  any  other  people,  and  so  far  the  Frenchmen 
have  ever  manifested  in  their  revolts  an  almost  revolutionary 
energy.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  both  respects  France 
has  gone  downward ;  and  the  turning  point  is  the  time  when 
the  leaders  of  the  first  revolution  began  not  only  systematically, 
but  with  consciousness,  systematically  to  undermine  the  mon- 
archy. The  lasting  achievements  of  the  revolution  for  France 
have  been  made  before  that  tima  All  that  was  from  that  moment 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  revolution  was  beyond  what  could 
be  possibly  reformed  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and 
much  of  the  ground  already  gained  by  the  revolution  for  the 
reformation  was  again  lost  Revolutions  have  by  their  very 
nature  to  go  deep,  but  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  they  cannot 
go  too  deep.  They  are  just  so  far  too  deep,  as  they  overturn 
more  than  can  be  reformed  And,  being  an  extreme  means 
they  are  only  justifiable  under  extreme  circumstances,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  commonwealth  is  being  decomposed  by  extreme 
evils,  which  do  not  originate  in  one  day,  and  which  it  is  just 
as  impossible  to  cure  in  one  day.  They  are  the  growth  of 
years  and  of  centuries,  and  only  in  years  and  in  centuries  they 
can  be  completely  got  rid  of  The  evils  which  caused  the  first 
revolution  were  the  product  of  as  many  centuries^  as  the  men  of 
the  revolution  were  willing  to  devote  years  to  cure  them.  Mi- 
rabeau  alone  understood  that  the  idea  was  simply  absurd,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  effect  it  would  have  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. One  would  think  that  the  last  eighty  years  have  fur^ 
nished  ample  proof  to  every  soberly  reasoning  mind  that  he 
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was  right  Is  it  not  fully  time  to  begin  at  last  to  comprehend 
that  he  could  say :  "  The  faction,  which  only  wants  trouble, 
is  despairing  to  see  me  renounce  the  monarchical  principle,'* 
and  yet  declare  with  the  self-consciousness  of  the  real  genius : 
^*  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau  is  the  only  statesman  of  this  country;"f 
that  he  could  say  to  Malouet :  "  I  want  a  free,  but  monarcUeoZ 
constitution/'  and  yet  was  right  in  declaring:  *' Falling  myself 
and  probably  one  of  the  first,  under  the  sickle  of  fate,  I  shall 
be  a  memorable  example  of  what  is  reserved  to  men  who  ai- 
vance  {qui  devancent)  their  contemporaries  in  politics.":]: 

Whether  the  terrible  chastisement  which  France  has  just  re- 
ceived will  make  her  understand  this,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  will  be  able  to  draw  correct  practical  conclusions  from  it  for 
her  present  situation,  this  is  a  question,  which  will  be  decided 
by  Ae  events  of  the  next  years.§  Up  to  September,  1870,  she 
had  certainly  not  learned  to  understand  it  When  the  republic 
had  been  proclaimed,  one  could  read  in  dozens  of  French 
papers  that  a  complete  transformation  of  the  people  had  been 
effected  by  this  simple  fact  in  the  forty -eight  hours  from  Sep- 
tember 8d  to  September  6th.  With  exultation  the  whole  guilt, 
nay,  the  whole  past  of  the  last  twenty  years  was  thrown  on  the 
scapegrace  Napoleon.  France  is  free,  they  exclaimed,  and 
millions  looked  upon  Ghambetta  as  the  Moses,  who  would  lead 
the  people  out  of  Egypt  into  Mesopotamia.  Instead  of  ran- 
ning  wUd  with  exultation,  they  would  have  done  better  to 
remember  Mirabeau's  words :  "  I  say,  and  I  shall  sustain  it 
against  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  that  the  slaves  are  as  guilty 
as  their  tyrants ;  and  I  do  not  know,  if  liberty  has  more  reason 
to  complain  of  those,  who  have  the  insolence  to  invade  it,  or 
of  the  imbecility  of  those,  who  do  not  know  how  to  defend 
it"|    However  great  one  may  estimate  the  guilt  of  Napoleon 

*  Mirabeau  k  MauviUoo,  4  aotit  1790.  Gorreap.,  p.  517. 

f  Corresp.  de  IGrabeau  et  La  Marck,  ii,  p.  42. 

X  Oorresp.  de  Mbabeau  et  La  Maick,  ii,  p.  138. 

§  We  do,  of  oourae,  not  mean  to  say,  that  she  ought  by  aU  means  to  ered  • 
throne,  for  whomsoever  she  likes  best  among  aU  the  candidates,  or  that  she  ia  now 
as  unable  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  she  was  in  1793. 
These  are  questions,  which  are  wholly  beyond  what  we  proposed  to  consider  in 
this  Artide,  and  we  want  to  be  understood  as  having  advanced  no  opinion  what* 
ever  on  them.    We  have  only  had  to  deal  with  the  past  and  not  with  the  Aitnrs. 

I  Lettres  de  Viocennes,  I,  220. 
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—and  it  ia  certainly  great  enough — one  thing  is  sure,  in  our 
times  no  State  can  be  precipitated  by  any  outside  power  into 
8ach  a  fitthomless  depth,  as  that  in  which  France  is  prostrated 
to-day,  and  particularly  not  by  one  man,  however  wicked  he 
be ;  only  the  people  themselves  can  drag  it  into  such  an  abyss ; 
therefore,  it  is  also  useless  to  cry  for  a  political  saviour,  only 
the  people  themselves  can  gradually  lift  it  up  again.  This 
also  France  has  yet  to  learn,  and  this  also  she  can  learn  from 
her  Mirabeau.  While  he  proudly  said  to  Dumont:  **  When  I 
shall  be  no  more,  they  will  know  what  I  was  worth.  All  the 
calamities,  which  I  have  arrested,  will  break  down  upon  France 
fix)m  all  sides ;  this  criminal  faction,  which  trembles  before  me, 
will  have  no  rein  ;"*  he  also  frankly  declared :  "  I  promise 
him  (Louis  XVL)  every  thing,  except  success,  which  tiever 
depends  upon  a  single  individual  ;''t  and,  "  The  concurrence  of 
aU  wills  is  necessary  to  reconstruct":^  And  what  was  true  at 
that  time,  is  true  to-day.  Nobody  can  save  France,  except 
the  French  peopla  And  they  can  only  do  it,  when  they  at 
last  b^in  to  understand,  that  blood  is  not — as  even  Jefferson 
thought  at  one  time — ^the  principal  manure  for  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty, but  the  sweat  of  earnest  labor,  dropping,  generation  after 
generation,  from  the  brow  of  man. 

*  Febniaiy  iBt,  1791,  Bt  Dtimout^  Souvenira,  p.  267. 

f  Maj  10,  1790,  Hirsbeau  to  La  Marck. 

X  Letter  to  the  eighty-three  departments  on  his  speech  of  Majr  22d,  1790. 
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Article  VL— YALE   COLLEGE.— SOME   THOUGHTS  RE- 
SPECTING rrS  FXJTURK 

POUBTH  ARTICLE. 

The  work  of  the  new  era  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  the  University  is  the  subject  which  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion in  the  present  Article.  Of  these  departments,  the  one  which 
is  connected  with  the  Scientific  School  is  of  recent  growth,  and 
has  some  of  the  peculiar  wants  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
connection  with  the  schools  for  professional  study.  The  other 
is  the  original  College,  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  strong  with  the  power  and  fame  of  its  past  history. 
It  needs  larger  development,  indeed,  and  a  progress  fitted  to 
the  coming  times,  but  it  is  secure  in  its  position  as  one  of  the 
two  leading  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country.  The  claim 
of  the  guardians  and  friends  of  Yale  College  is,  that,  by  the 
establishment  of  these  two  departments,  side  by  side,  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  possible  has  been  made  both  for  the 
classical  and  the  scientific  methods  of  education.  The  great 
question  between  the  old  and  the  new  systems,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  is 
one  that  cannot  be  wisely  settled  until  after  the  excitement  of 
the  first  onset  and  struggle  shall  have  passed  away.  The  inter- 
ests of  sound  learning,  at  the  present  moment  and  while  the 
discussion  is  going  forward,  demand,  first  of  all,  that  the  two 
systems  be  so  placed  in  contrast  with  each  other,  that  they  may 
show  their  own  especial  excellences  and  defects.  If  they  are 
intermingled  with  one  another,  or  the  students,  who  are  pursu- 
ing the  diiferent  lines  of  study,  are  brought  together  in  the 
same  classes  or  the  same  institution,  this  end  cannot  be  success- 
fully attained-  In  most  other  colleges  this  is  the  course  adopted 
But  here  the  work  in  either  line  is  unmingled  with  and  unhin- 
dered by  that  in  the  other.  Each  system  has  full  opportunity 
to  develope  itself  and  to  do  all  that  it  can  do  in  its  own  way. 
We  believe  that  the  officers  of  this  University  in  all  its  depart- 
ments are  alike  of  the  opinion,  that  our  method  of  adjusting 
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this  matter  is  the  best  one.  The  experience  of  the  years  since 
it  was  adopted  has  only  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  both  the  classical  and  scientific  schools  bears  witness 
that  the  public  sentiment  outside  of  the  college  is  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  views  which  are  entertained  hera  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  these  views  must  be  founded  in  reason  and 
must,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  truth ;  for  the  decision 
of  this  most  important  question  must  depend,  in  the  final  re- 
sult, on  the  feeling  and  consciousness,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the 
individual  student  If  the  man  who  is  classically  educated 
feels  and  knows  within  himself,  that  he  stands  on  a  higher  level 
of  intellectual  cultivation  than  his  associate  who  has  followed 
the  new  education,  and  if  this  associate  knows  and  feels  that  he 
is  himself  on  a  lower  grade, — ^if  this  is  true  of  every  fair-minded 
student  in  either  line,  or  of  the  great  majority  of  such  students, 
the  determination  will,  ere  long,  be  reached  by  the  public  mind, 
that  the  old  is  better  than  the  new.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  state  of  things  shaU  prove  to  be  true,  the  opposite  de- 
cision wiU  be  accepted  as  the  final  one.  But  the  two  students 
must  stand  apart  in  their  education,  and  the  institutions  for  the 
different  studies  must  be  side  by  side  and  not  be  mingled  in 
one,  if  the  comparison,  which  is  essential  to  the  end  in  view,  is 
to  be  properly  made.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  the  settlement 
of  this  question  will  rest  upon  certain  unchangeable  facts — 
which  are  lost  sight  of  now,  because  we  are  at  the  most  un£Bi- 
vorable  point  of  the  controversy  for  the  calmness  of  considera- 
tion and  wise  judgment — and,  if  we  can  give  the  opportunity 
for  such  individual  comparison  as  we  have  spoken  of  above, 
there  will  be  little  occasion  to  apprehend  the  result  It  is  a  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  managers  of  Yale  College,  that  they  have, 
80  carefully  and  thoroughly,  provided  such  an  opportunity. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
or  even  to  set  forth,  at  length,  any  peculiar  excellence  of  this 
University  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  between  them. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  the  decision  here  has  been  made  to  carry 
forward  the  different  lines  of  study  in  different  departments  of 
the  institution,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  ofQcers  of  both  the  departments  will  not  easily  be 
altered.     We  may  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  settled  point,  that 
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the  opening  era  is  not  to  change  the  order  of  things  in  regard 
to  these  fundamental  arrangements,  but  that  its  work  is  to  be 
that  of  enlarging  and  developing  both  the  separate  branchea 
How  should  this  work  be  carried  forward  is  the  question  of 
greatest  interest,  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  question  on 
which  we  propose  to  present  a  few  suggestions  to  our  readers. 
In  respect  to  the  Academical  Department  the  coming  years 
will  call  for  progress,  as  we  think,  both  in  the  provisions  made 
for  instruction  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  K  we  may  re- 
fer to  these  two  points  in  their  order,  we  suppose  that,  among 
the  changes  in  the  arrangements  for  instruction,  none  is  more 
generally  demanded  by  thoughtful  friends  of  the  Collie  than 
the  partial  or  complete  abolition  of  the  Tutorial  offioa  In  this 
institution,  at  present,  about  one  half  of  the  education  of  the 
students  is  conmiitted  to  those  holding  this  office.  These  per- 
sons are  young  men,  who  have  b€en  graduated  two  or  three 
years,  and  who  are  purposing,  after  a  brief  period  of  teaching, 
to  enter  upon  some  other  work  in  lifa  They  are,  conunonlj, 
men  of  good  scholarship  and  possessed  of  some  d^ree  of  that 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  their  age,  but,  owing  either 
to  the  method  of  choosing  them  or  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, they  are  not  very  unfrequently  of  limited  capabilities 
or  qualifications  as  teachera  By  reason  of  some  &ult  in  the 
system,  also,  they  are  not  always  assigned  to  that  particular  de- 
partment of  instruction  for  which  they  are,  by  their  tastes  or 
their  acquisitions,  best  fitted,  but  the  man  whose  inclinations 
and  studies  have  been  in  the  line  of  mathematics  is  obliged,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  become  the  guide  of  his  pupils  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  For  these  reasons  and  others  which  might  be  named, 
almost  all  persons  who  now  graduate  at  this  college  have,  as 
we  believe,  at  the  time  of  their  graduation  and  after?rard,  grave 
doubts  about  the  whole  Tutorial  system.  The  advocates  of  the 
system  are  largely  among  the  older  men,  who  do  not  easily  es- 
cape the  influences  \mder  which  they  grew  up,  in  their  earlier 
years.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  that  this  office  ought  to 
be  entirely  given  up.  The  continual  inftision  of  new  blood  into 
a  college  &culty  is  a  health-giving  thing.  Young  men,  too^  are 
apt  to  be  more  ready  to  teach  the  rudimentary  parts  of  studies 
and  to  be  more  enthusiastic  for  this  work,  than  &ose  who  have. 
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in  their  own  progress^  gone  &r  beyond  the  beginnings  and  have 
been  teachers  of  successive  classes  for  many  years.  The  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  classes  in  our  colleges,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
paratory schools  do  not  advance  far  beyond  their  present  state, 
must  be  employed  with  these  nidiment&  They  are  boys  in 
their  intellectual  development,  and  they  must  be  taught  as 
boys.  In  general,  the  work  which  they  need  can  be  well  done 
by  those  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  in  their  own  condition, 
and  who  not  only  remember,  but  are  interested  in,  what  they 
are  now  studying.  Older  men  are  often  wearied  with  these 
things,  because  they  are  older.  They  have  risen  to  the  higher 
regions  of  learning  and  are  interested  there.  Moreover,  in 
institutions  like  our  American  colleges,  where  the  students  are 
to  be  governed,  and  the  Faculty,  as  it  is  often  said,  stand  in 
the  place  of  parents,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  portion  of 
the  governing  power  should  have  recently  come  from  the  stu- 
dent community.  The  young  man  of  1820  or  1880  was,  in 
many  respects,  different  and  widely  different  from  his  successor 
in  1870.  The  instructor,  therefore,  who  finished  his  student 
life  forty  years  ago,  does  not,  in  all  points,  understand  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  the  undergraduate  of  to-day.  He  does 
not — so  strange  is  the  influence  of  the  passing  years — even  re- 
member his  own  sentimeniB  and  feelings  as  they  were  in  the 
distant  past  There  seems,  oftentimes,  to  be  an  almost  impassa- 
ble barrier  between  the  older  officers  and  their  pupils,  in  this 
r^rd,  which  wholly  prevents  the  former  from  properly  appre- 
ciating the  peculiarities  of  the  latter ;  and,  whenever  such  is 
the  fact,  the  government  is  likely  to  be  administered  more  or 
less  unwisely.  We  believe  that  the  Tutors  in  Yale  Collie 
have  always  done  their  fiill  share  in  the  work,  not  only  of  dis- 
cipline, but  of  reasonable  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  that  they  have,  very  frequently,  by  reason  of 
their  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  present  interior  life 
of  the  college  community,  arrested  mistaken  measures  and  cor- 
rected erroneous  viewa  Students,  in  general,  are  not  ready  to 
do  them  justice,  because  they  seem  but  little  older  than  them- 
selves. But,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  we  are 
sure  that  they  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  institution,  and 
have  constituted  an  element  in  the  college  which  could  not  well 
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be  dispensed  with.  But,  while  we  admit  and  maintain  all  this, 
we  do  not  see  how  it  can  well  be  doubted,  that  the  Tutors  here 
are  too  large  a  part  of  the  Academical  faculty.  Permanent 
instructors,  devoting  their  lives  to  their  several  branches  of 
study,  are  what  a  collegiate  institution  most  needa  Young 
men  who  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  who  are  intending 
soon  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  three  learned  professions,  are  not 
qualified  to  do  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  academic  teach- 
ing. They  do  not  know  enough.  They  are  not  concentrated 
sufficiently  in  their  purposes  upon  this  one  work.  They  are 
ordinarily  obliged  to  give  a  considerable  share  of  their  time 
and  efforts  to  other  studies,  in  preparation  for  their  future  busi- 
ness. With  their  time  divided  and  their  thoughts  drawn  in  dif- 
ferent  ways,  they  lose  efficiency  and  sometimes  slight  their  col- 
lege duties.  They  are  instructors  whose  life,  so  to  speak,  is 
oidy  half  within  the  institution.  How  can  they  be  as  useful  as 
the  permanent  professors,  who  are  as  completely  devoted  to 
their  work  as  the  lawyer  or  physician  is  to  his  ? 

The  education  at  Yale  College  is  not  inferior  to  what  it  is  in 
many  other  institutions  because  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Tutors  here, — ^for,  in  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of 
these  officers  to  the  more  permanent  ones  is  not  larger  than  in 
the  small  colleges  where  there  are  fewer  of  both,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  are  many  persons  in  other  institutions  wearing 
the  title  of  professors,  who  are  no  better  qualified  for  their  work 
than  these  younger  teachers  here  are.  Nor  do  we  see  any  evi- 
dence that  Yale  College  has  suffered  thus  far,  in  the  public  es- 
timation, on  account  of  this  Tutorial  instruction.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  about  entering  upon  a  new  era, 
in  which  scholarship  is  to  be  carried  forward  beyond  the  limits 
which  it  has  already  reached.  A  conmiunily  of  scholars  is 
growing  up  in  the  country,  who  will  both  elevate  and  guide 
public  opinion  in  this  matter.  More  will  be  demanded  of  our 
colleges  than  has  yet  been  asked  for,  and,  if  the  demands  which 
are  reasonable  are  not  met  by  any  institution,  that  institution 
wiU  so  far  fiiil  of  future  success.  An  imperative  necessity  rest- 
ing upon  the  Academical  Department  of  this  University  will 
require,  in  the  early  future,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  substitu- 
tion of  professorships  for  most  of  our  tutorships,  and  the  aban- 
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donment,  thus,  in  large  measure,  of  the  old  system  of  the  past 
The  occupants  of  the  Tutorial  office,  so  far  as  that  office  shall 
still  remain,  will  need  to  be  chosen  in  some  different  way,  and 
for  a  longer  period,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  They  will 
need  to  be  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  teacher^s  rather  than 
the  minister's  or  lawyer's  work,  and  who,  for  this  reason,  are 
able  and  willing  to  give  their  whole  energies  to  their  office. 
They  will  need,  also,  to  be  assigned  to  their  duties  only  on  the 
ground  of  their  fitness,  and  not  according  to  the  rule  that  the 
oldest  in  office  is  to  have  the  choice  of  departments.  In  our 
second  Article  was  suggested,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  selecting  not  only  the  Tutors  but  also  almost  all  the 
officers  of  instruction  for  the  college — namely,  the  method  of 
selecting  them  from  the  company  of  those  graduated  students 
who  shall  be  pursuing  higher  and  non-professional  studies  at 
the  University  itsel£  In  this  way,  every  such  student  will 
have  the  greatest  stimulus  to  make  the  utmost  progress  possi- 
ble, and  the  governing  powers  of  the  institution  will  have  the 
most  abundant,  as  well  as  the  best,  opportunities  to  observe  the 
capacities  and  adaptations  of  the  candidates  for  office.  The 
time  is  rapidly  coming,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  come,  when 
our  largest  Universities  must  educate  their  own  instructors  for 
their  work,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  content  themselves 
with  the  services,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  young  men  who  are 
designing  to  live  in  some  other  sphere,  but  must  secure  for  a 
lifetime  the  men  of  largest  powers  and  of  highest  enthusiasm. 
Another  demand  of  the  coming  epoch  will  be  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  instructors.  This  demand,  indeed,  is  a  constant 
one  in  every  growing  institution  of  learning,  and  has  been  felt 
here  in  the  past  as  truly  as  it  will  ba  We  have  now,  however, 
arrived  at  a  period  when  decided  and  marked  advancement 
must  be  made,  or  the  College  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  back. 
The  graduates  and  friends  of  the  Academical  Department  ought 
carefully  to  consider  its  wants  in  this  direction,  as  they  have 
been  recently  set  forth  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  officers, 
and,  if  they  would  make  it  worthy  of  the  age,  they  should  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  establishment  of  these  new  chairs  of 
instruction.  Especially  in  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture, of  Latin,  and  of  the  Modem  Languages,  as  well  as  in 
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Astronomy  and  International  Law,  additional  professors  should 
be  appointed  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  But  our  object  in 
alluding  to  this  point  is  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  pressed 
upon  the  public  attention,  more  than  once  of  latej  by  others, 
but  to  suggest  that  necessily  of  an  increased  number  of  instmc- 
tors  which  arises  from  the  very  large  and  increasing  number  of 
students.  When  the  Collie  classes  have  reached  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more,  they  cannot  be  taught  sue- 
cessftilly  by  three  or  four  persons,  as  they  could  be  when  con- 
sisting of  eighty  or  a  hundl^  only.  Indeed  we  regard  it  as 
having  been,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Yale  Collie,  that  its  teachers  have  been  so  few. 
A  division  of  thirty  students  is  too  large  to  recite  together  with 
the  highest  advantaga  Where  instruction  is  given  largely  bj 
lectures,  as  is  the  case  in  the  professional  schools  to  a  great 
extent,  this  remark  will  not  hold  good.  But,  in  the  Academi- 
cal Department,  the  main  work  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the  line  of 
recitations,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  fifteen  or  twenty 
are  as  many  as  should  meet  together.  The  larger  number  pre- 
vents all  familiarity  and  spontaneity  in  the  exercise.  It  limits, 
of  necessity,  the  instruction  to  simple  questioning  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  answering  on  that  of  the  pupil,  and,  thus, 
quenches  or,  at  least,  fails  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
student  Large  colleges  are  more  advantageous  to  the  student 
than  small  ones  in  so  many  ways,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  best  for  any  man,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  to  go  to  th^n. 
But,  in  this  respect^  they  are  attended  by  a  disadvantage,  unless 
the  teachers  are  made  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
students.  For  the  individual  and  personal  influence  of  instnic- 
tors  upon  pupils,  also, — one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  educa- 
ting influences  in  a  collie — ^it  is  essential,  that,  in  an  institution 
like  Yale,  the  number  of  instructors  should  be  multiplied.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  professor  to  come  into  very  close  connec- 
tion with  every  individual  in  a  class  of  a  hundred  young  men. 
The  greater  part  of  them  will  and  must  lose  the  good  which 
would  result  from  acquaintance  with  him,  because  there  are 
so  many  to  demand  his  time  and  thoughts. 

We  have  mentioned  these  two  requirements  which  are  now 
pressing  upon  us,  because  they  are  felt,  in  their  importance,  so 
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generally  by  that  class  of  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  believe 
in  the  desirableness  of  forwarding  the  growth  of  a  University 
in  this  placa  They  may  well  be  mentioned,  also,  because  they 
will  have  a  direct  tendency  toward  making  the  University  what 
it  ought  to  be,  by  advancing  and  fostering  scholarly  enthusiasm 
in  that  Department  which  is  at  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  other  and  higher  schools. 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  methods  of  teaching  we  may 
be  led,  incidentally,  to  refer  to  some  other  demands  of  the  new 
era,  and,  thus,  in  som^  measure,  to  complete  what  must,  from 
the  hmits  imposed  upon  us,  be  necessarily  an  imperfect  exposi- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  Department  Much  has  been  written, 
of  late,  in  the  way  of  complaint  respecting  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  college,  and,  especially,  with  reference  to  the  want 
of  any  enthusiastic  love  of  study  among  the  undergraduate 
students,  which  want,  it  is  claimed,  is  due  to  the  system  of 
teaching.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  and  to  know,  that 
the  same  complaints  may  be  made  as  justiy  against  all  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  but  the  charge  is,  doubtiess,  intended  to  bear 
upon  all  alike,  although,  for  special  reasons,  it  is  now  brought 
forward  by  many  against  this  one  alone.  The  charge  of  want 
of  enthusiasm  among  students  is  one  which  we  acknowledge  to 
be  true.  There  are,  as  we  are  persuaded,  comparatively  few 
young  men  in  our  collegiate  institutions,  who  are  fired  with 
any  unquenchable  love  for  the  studies  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Enthusiasm  comes,  to  some  extent,  after  men  have 
completed  their  undergraduate  course  and  have  entered  upon 
their  professional  studies  or  upon  their  life-work,  but,  with 
now  and  then  an  exception,  it  does  not  inspire  those  who 
are  at  the  earlier  stage.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered by  persons  who  make  the  complaint,  that  the  fact 
is  largely  owing  to  the  simple  reason  of  their  being  at  the 
early  staga  Boys  do  not  love  to  study,  as  a  general  thing. 
Unless  they  are  remarkable  boys,  or  unless  they  have  very 
remarkable  teachers,  they  begin  the  course  of  learning  rather 
under  the  influence  of  necessity  than  of  love.  Nor  is  this 
true  of  their  beginnings  in  learning  only.  The  same  fact  is 
observable  in  every  other  work.  Indeed,  nothing  charac- 
terises the  great  mass  of  men,  in  mature  life,  more  than  the 
want  of  that  inspiration  which  comes  from  enthusiastic  ardor 
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in  their  pursuits.  The  necessity  laid  upon  us  all  is  the  motive 
without  which  we  should  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  our  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  even  more  so  with 
the  young.  Many  seem  to  suppose,  that,  if  the  compulsory 
attendance  upon  lectures  and  recitations  could  be  given  up, 
and  what  is  called  the  marking  system  abandoned,  the  evils  of 
the  present  would,  at  once,  disappear  and  a  kind  of  golden  age 
begin.  But  onr  observation  of  human  nature,  as  exhibited  in 
any  institution  of  learning  which  we  have  seen  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  does  not  encourage  us  to  look  for  any 
such  result  In  fact  our  experience  in  connection  with  one  or 
two  of  the  German  Universities,  a  few  years  ago,  where  the 
students  are  at  a  higher  point  of  education  than  our  under- 
graduates, and  are,  therefore,  more  capable  of  being  trusted 
with  freedom  from  rules,  has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of 
the  compulsory  system,  so  far  as  its  essential  features  are  con- 
cerned. Al  body  of  youth,  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, who  are  left  at  liberty  to  attend  or  not,  as  they  please^ 
the  exercises  of  a  college,  are  likely  to  be  not  only  a  body 
of  idlers  but  an  intolerable  evil  in  a  community.  Perhaps  the 
marking  system  may  be  modified,  or  something  in  the  way  of 
frequent  examinations,  as  bearing  upon  success,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  but  the  fundamental  element  in  the  marking 
system — namely,  the  honoring  of  students  according  to  their 
rank  and  faithfulness — ^is  no  hindrance  to  enthusiasm,  and  is 
only  a  legitimate  application  of  the  principle  of  rewarding 
those  who  deserve  it  That  there  is  something  in  the  compul- 
sory system  which,  because  it  drives  rather  than  draws,  hinders 
the  growth  of  love  for  his  studies  in  the  student's  mind,  we 
think  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  we  regard  the  compulsory 
system  as  a  necessity  because  of  the  evils  unavoidably  resulting 
from  its  abolition ;  and  the  hindrance  of  which  we  have  spoken 
is  only  a  small  one  in  comparison  with  others  that  are  indepen- 
dent of  this  system.  The  question  for  our  American  Collies, 
then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  the  question  as  to  a  fundamental 
and  radical  change  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  the  question  how 
enthusiasm  in  study — ^that  most  desirable  of  all  things — ^may 
be  awakened  under  the  present  organization  of  things.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be  thus  awakened  to  a  far 
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greater  extent  than  it  has  been-  In  our  second  Article,  we 
were  led,  incidentally,  to  suggest  two  or  three  points  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  npon  them  again  in  this  place,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that,  first  of  all  things,  provision  needs  to  be  made  for  that 
greater  femiliarity  of  communication  between  the  pupil  and 
his  instructor  in  the  recitation-room,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  single  change  in  our  present  method,  one- 
half,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the  existing  evil  might  be 
removed.  The  student  may  be  obliged  to  attend  the  exercises 
of  his  clas&  Indeed,  without  some  sense  of  responsibility  in 
this  regard,  he  will  often  waste  his  time  and  abuse  his  privi- 
leges. Bat,  when  he  comes  to  the  exercises,  he  ought  to  have 
free  opportunity  to  question  his  teacher  and  to  bring  forward, 
in  a  suitable  way,  the  topics  and  thoughts  which  have  been 
interesting  his  own  mind.  One  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
members  of  the  professional  schools  are  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  work  than  college  students  are,  is,  doubtless,  this  larger 
freedom  in  the  lecture-room.  In  every  well  organized  law 
school  or  theological  seminary,  the  young  men  are  encouraged 
to  ask  for  the  solution  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  to  discuss, 
within  proper  bounds,  the  subjects  which  are  brought  before 
them  The  lecture  hour  is,  often,  lengthened  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  time  which  follows  the  close  of  the  formal  exercL^^e  is, 
often,  more  stimulating  to  enthusiasm  than  the  lecture  itself. 
Probably  this  course  cannot  be  adopted  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  undergraduate  department,  but  it  can  be  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and,  so  far  as  it  may  be  adopted,  it  will  be  attended 
with  a  similar  result  Let  the  divisions  of  the  class  be  ar- 
ranged, as  they  are  now  in  this  college,  according  to  the  attain- 
ments and  proficiency  of  the  students,  and  then  let  them  be 
limited  in  number  to  fifteen  persons,  and  who  can  doubt  that  a 
faithful  and  inspiring  teacher  can  accomplish  much  in  this  most 
desirable  line  ?  Individuals  will  not  be  compelled  as  now  to 
sufier  because  of  the  numbers  who  are  to  be  examined,  and  the 
examination  of  whom  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  faithfulness. 
But,  while  time  will  be  given  for  all  necessary  questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor,  there  will,  also,  be  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  bring  forward  the  results  of  his  own  independent 
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investigatioQ,  and,  thus,  there  will  be  the  means  of  iDciting 
him  to  such  investigation.  As  we  have  already  seen,  however, 
this  change  in  the  present  system  will  require  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  If  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  friends  of  the  college  must  enlarge  its  resources. 
The  opening  era  calls  upon  them  for  large  gifts  to  this  end. 

Another  change,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Article 
referred  to,  and  which,  though  it  might  be  discussed  at  greater 
length,  we  will  only  mention  again  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
the  method  of  teaching  the  classical  languages — ^so  that  bv 
limiting  the  instructions  less  exclusively  to  the  gnunmar,  and 
by  giving  more  facility  in  translation  and  more  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  style  and  thought,  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  those  languages,  as  well  as  a  deeper  love  for 
them,  may  be  produced.  Unless  something  is  done  to  this  end, 
and  efficiently  done,  we  fear  that  the  conflict,  which  is  going 
forward  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  languages  in  education, 
may  turn  out  disastrously  for  a  time,  by  reason  of  the  errors  of 
the  classical  party.  Comparatively  few  students  can  be  made 
to  enjoy  grammar,  or  to  love  the  science  of  philology.  These 
things  belong,  like  the  higher  mathematics,  within  the  region  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  selected  company.  But  almost  all  students, 
of  respectable  ability  and  faithfulness,  may  be  aroused,  as  we 
believe,  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  with  pleasure,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  refining  influence  of  these  studies  upon  their 
own  minds.  With  some,  of  coui*se,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  this  result  than  with  others,  but  with  the  great 
majority  it  can  be  done,  if  the  right  method  be  adopted,  and 
the  teacher,  gifted  with  magnetic  power,  be  &ithful  to  his  office. 

But,  without  lingering  longer  upon  this  point,  we  urge,  in 
the  next  place,  that  our  present  system  involves  far  too  much 
of  memorizing.  Verbal  memory — the  power  to  commit  a  pas- 
sage word  for  word — is  comparatively  useless  in  after  lifa  The 
thing  which  a  man  of  education  needs,  is  to  grasp  the  thoughts 
and  substance  of  what  he  reads,  for,  without  this  power,  he  can 
hardly  be  a  scholar  in  any  profession.  Now  the  former  power 
is  the  one  which  is  cultivated,  almost  altogether,  in  our  colleges. 
Students  are  even  expected  or  required  to  learn  the  lists  of 
words  which  form  exceptions  to  some  minute  and  comparatively 
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unimportant  role  in^grammar  so  accurately  that  they  can  recite 
them  without  any  question  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — each 
one  beginning  where  the  preceding  student  left  off  in  his 
recitation,  and  going  on  \mtil  he,  in  his  turn,  is  allowed  to  stop. 
They  are  expected  to  recite  works  in  history  and,  sometimes, 
even  a  book  like  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy  almost  verbatim. 
We  believe  such  memorizing,  carried  to  such  an  extent,  to  be 
not  only  useless  but  positively  injurious  to  the  mind  K  a 
youth  is  occupied  with  learning  by  rote,  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
the  age  of  twenty — ^the  formative  period  of  the  mind — he  will 
weaken  his  memory  in  those  other  lines  in  which  it  must  be  of 
priceless  valine  to  hiuL  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret,  and 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  that  we  recall  the  baleful 
influence  of  some  of  our  early  teaching  in  this  regard,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  book,  the  mere  mention  of  which  brings  to 
our  thought  a  loss,  which  we  suffered  fix)m  such  memoriter 
recitations  in  years  gone  by,  Whose  greatness  is  appreciated 
only  the  more  fiiUy  the  &rther  we  advance  in  our  course.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  a  man's  life  in  this  world,  as  some  one  has 
said,  to  spend  half  of  his  career  in  getting  ready  for  college 
and  the  other  half  in  going  through  coUega  K  it  were,  such 
methods  of  study  might  be  defended*  But  college  life  is 
valueless  except  in  its  bearing  on  the  Aiture,  and  if  college  life 
does  not  give  us  what  best  fits  us  for  the  demands  of  that 
future  and  what  developes  the  mind  in  the  way  in  which  it 
needs  to  grow,  it  fails  of  its  only  worthy  end.  It  is  not  the 
schoolmaster's  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  recitations  of 
his  pupils,  wliich  determines  the  real  value  of  their  work  under 
his  care.  It  is  what  the  pupils,  in  their  later  Ufe,  judge  respect- 
ing it  from  their  own  experience — ^it  is  what  they  see  to  have 
]>een  the  influence  upon  their  own  minds,  that  decides  the 
question.  Estimated  according  to  this  standard,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  coming  years  will  press  a  demand  upon  all  our 
collegiate  institutions,  and  upon  Yale  College  among  others, 
for  a  change  in  the  matter  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  We 
only  add,  in  this  connection,  that  such  verbal  memorizing  is  a 
^hindrance,  rather  than  an  incentive,  to  enthusiasm.  The  effort 
of  the  mind  which  it  requires  is  a  disagreeable  one  to  most 
persons,  and  one  which  never  becomes  very  attractive.    It  is 
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the  thoughts  of  a  book,  not  its  words,  Which  educated  minds 
love  to  possess  themselves  of.  The  method  of  education  which 
teaches  how  to  grasp  the  thoughts  will  be  far  more  sure  to 
stimulate  that  earnestness  in  study  and  devotion  to  learning  for 
its  own  sake  which  are  so  desirable — and,  thus,  the  evil  of  which 
so  many  now  complain  will  be  most  successfiilly  removed. 
Twenty  years  ago, — ^we  believe  that  the  experience  of  all  the  class- 
es will  justify  us  in  saying, — ^the  question  least  thought  of  by  un- 
dergraduate students  was  the  question  of  the  course  of  thought 
in  the  book  they  were  translating.  In  the  new  era,  and  long 
before  another  twenty  years  shall  have  passed,  we  hope  it  will 
be,  if  not  the  first,  the  most  interesting  and  moart  important  of 
all  questions  to  their  minds. 

We  cannot  but  feel,  again,  that,  in  the  coming  years,  there 
will  be  a  call  for  gi-eater  immediate  and  personal  influence  of 
the  teachers  over  the  pupils  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exerting  such  influence,  except 
in  some  general  manner,  we  are  well  aware  of  They  are  found 
on  the  students'  side  as  well  as  on  that  of  their  instructors  But 
with  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  number  of  instructors, 
and  with  constant  attention  to  the  matter,  much  can  doubtless 
be  accomplished.  The  eflFect  of  such  personal  association  and 
influence  must,  of  necessity,  be  for  the  exciting  of  interest  in 
the  studies  of  the  college  course.  Beyond  the  demands  of  the 
recitation-room  and  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
institution,  a  power  will  come  upon  the  student's  mind  from  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  whom  the  student  has  learned  to  know  as  a 
friend.  And  thus,  in  its  bearing  upon  this  point,  the  change 
which  we  suggest  becomes  closely  connected  with,  and  almost 
involves  in  itself,  a  change  in  the  method  of  instruction. 

While  we  have  spoken  with  favor  of  the  compulsory  system, 
as  known  at  present  in  our  colleges,  and  of  the  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  student  for  his  recitations,  at  least  so  £Eir  as  its  essential 
features  are  concerned,  we  think  that  both  of  these  may  be 
modified  in  the  future  to  some  extent  It  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less is,  the  fact,  as  things  now  are,  that  the  student  is  followed 
too  sharply  by  small  rules,  and  that  he  is  watched  at  every  step* 
too  much  like  a  young  school-boy.  There  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  danger  under  the  present  system,  that  many  college  oflScers 
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will  treat  their  pupils  in  a  way  not  only  to  quench  enthusiasm 
for  study,  but  also  to  awaken  an  evil  disposition  and  a  readiness 
to  take  every  unfair  advantage  of  the  governing  powers.     If 
the  matter  of  excuses  is  pressed  into  too  great  minuteness,  and 
beyond  bounds,  the  result  may  be  something  worse  than  irr^u- 
larity  of  attendanca    Marks,  too,  under  some  circumstances,  may 
become  anything  but   an   incitement  to  real  scholarship.     It 
will,  very  probably,  be  a  serious  question  with  the  officers  of 
our  collegiate  institutions,  at  no  distant  day,  whether  the  rules 
may  not  be  somewhat  diminished  in  their  number  and  relaxed 
in  their  all-penetrating  strictness ;  and  it  is  certainly  deserving 
of  careful  consideration,  whether  some  other  method  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  rank  of  students  may  not  be  adopted,  which, 
while  accomplishing  the  same  substantial  end  which  the  sys- 
tem of  marks  now  accomplishes,  will  be  less  likely  to  repress 
enthusiasm  or  to  make  the  daily  study  appear  but  a  daily  task. 
The  suggestions  which  we  have  thus  briefly  made  are  only  a 
portion  of  those  which  might  be  oflFered.     But,  since  they  are 
all,  more  or  less  immediately,  connected  with  the  question  as  to 
the  means  of  inspiring  the  students  with  the  love  of  their  work, 
they  fall  together,  naturally,  into  one  class ;  and  since,  as  a  class, 
they  may  be  r^arded  as  representing  all  other  suggestions  of 
different  orders,  which  might  be  brought  forward,  we  content 
ourselves  with  presenting  them  alone  at  this  time.     To  the 
effecting  of  these  objects,  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  college,  an  increase  of  endowments  will  be  needed. 
The   Academical  Department   has    great  necessities,   in   this 
respect,  as  well  as  the  other  Departments.     It  has,  however,  a 
very  large  company  of  its  own  graduates  to  whom  it  can  appeal 
for  aid.     The  change  in  the  governing  Board  of  the  University, 
which  has  been  so  earnestly  demanded  by  many,  especially 
among  the  younger  alumni,  seems  now  about  to  be  accomplished. 
As  the  want  of  this  change  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  reason 
why  larger  and  more  frequent  gifts  have  not  been  oflFered  by 
the  graduates  to  the  college  recently,  we  suppose  we  may  now 
be  justified  in  expecting  from  all,  who  have  been  withholding 
their  means  for  this  reason,  a  large  endowment  at  an  early  day. 
Certainly,  if  this  expectation  turns  out  to  be  groundless,  the 
claim  will  prove  to  have  been  made  upon  a  false  basis.     But 
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the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  method  in  which  gifts  firom  the 
Alumni  of  the  coUege  can  be  best  obtained.  From  those  of 
very  large  property,  we  should  say,  it  should  be  sought  in  the 
same  way  as  from  others  of  a  similar  class  who  are  not 
graduates.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  Alumni 
— ^indeed,  the  great  majority  of  them — ^who  are  not  wealthy. 
For  these  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  one  or  tsro 
other  institutions  is,  doubtless,  the  best  one — ^namely,  the  sys- 
tem of  contributions  by  the  several  classes.  If  some  individual 
in  each  of  the  classes,  which  have  graduated  during  the  last 
forty  years, — some  one  who  is  inspired  by  a  warm  affection  for 
the  College,  and  who  is  possessed  of  some  pecuniary  ability,— 
will  undertake  the  work  among  his  own  classmates,  and  will, 
by  his  own  example  and  exhortations,  incite  them  to  give 
larger  and  smaller  sums  according  to  their  means,  a  very  con- 
siderable fund  may,  with  little  difl&culty,  be  obtained.  We 
know  of  no  time  better  than  the  present — ^when  a  new  epoch  of 
the  college  history  is  just  beginning  and  all  is  hopeful — ^for  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  movement  There  is  no  reason,  so  &r 
as  we  can  see,  why  such  contributions  from  the  various  classes 
— ^through  the  gifts  of  small  sums,  from  year  to  year,  by  the 
individual  members — ^might  not  become  a  constant  source  of 
income  to  the  Academical  Department  No  general  movement 
upon  the  Alumni,  or  among  the  Alumni,  has,  as  yet,  been  made 
in  this  matter  of  raising  endowments.  We  believe  that  such  a 
movement,  if  made  now,  would  be  very  generally  approved, 
and  that  the  results  of  it  would  be  surprisingly  laige. 

But  for  this  Department,  as  well  as  for  the  others  of  which 
we  have  previously  spoken,  a  large  plan  ought  to  be  devised 
by  the  governing  powers,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  University,  all  those  interested  in  the 
management  of  the  Department  should  devote  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  work.  With  a  determined  enei^y  and  a  strong 
hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the  persons  here  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  institution,  we  have  great  confidence  that 
the  efforts  of  the  future  will  be  crowned  with  success.  And 
why  should  there  not  be  such  success  ?  Yale  College  has  more 
living  graduates  than  any  other  college  of  the  country.  These 
graduates  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  are  everywhere  men  of 
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influence.  The  large  majority  of  them  have  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  collie,  and  even  those  who,  of  late,  have  been 
disposed  to  find  fault  are  now,  probably,  to  have  the  main 
grounds  of  their  want  of  approval  removed.  The  public  mind, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Alumni,  is  coming  to  feel  more  and 
more  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
larger  collies  and  this  great  national  college  in  particular. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  was  never  so  large  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  never  has  it  been  given  more  freely,  or  more  abundantly, 
for  the  best  enda  The  time  for  forward  movements  has  come, 
and,  if  made  in  the  right  way,  they  cannot  fail. 

Of  the  other  undergraduate  department  of  the  University, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Scientific  School,  less  need  be  said. 
By  reason  of  its  connection  with  the  professional  part  of  the 
same  school,  we  have  had  occasion,  in  our  last  Article,  to  men- 
tion some  of  its  wants.  They  are  lai^e,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view ;  but,  with  the  energy  now  displayed  by  the  managers  of 
that  department,  we  may  look  for  an  early  supply  of  these 
want&  The  progress  of  this  school  has  been  one  of  the  most 
marked  things  in  the  recent  history  of  the  University,  and  the 
more  the  numbers  of  students  have  increased  and  the  design  of 
the  course  of  study  has  been  understood,  the  more,  we  believe, 
has  the  public  favor  rested  upon  it  The  question  of  the 
future,  with  regard  to  this  Department,  may  not  improbably  be, 
whether  it  should  not  be  ranged  with  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment as  a  coordinate  preparatory  school,  educating  students 
for  the  school  of  philology  and  the  higher  studies  in  natural 
science.  But  we  do  not  regard  it  as  possible  that  the  two  will 
ever  be  merged  in  one,  or  that  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  here,  with  so  universal  approbation,  will  ever  be  given 
up  for  that  which  is  found  so  generally  elsewhere.  If  a  Uni- 
versity is  hereafter  to  be  fully  established  at  Yale,  or  any 
where  else  in  this  country,  the  result  will  be,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  higher  schools  for  professional  and  general  study  will 
take  the  leading  place  and  constitute  the  University  itself, 
while  the  undergraduate  departments  will  be  subordinate,  and 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  for  the  higher 
positions.  But,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  these  undergraduate 
departments  must  be  a  most  essential  part  of  the  institution. 
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and  must  deserve,  both  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  their 
importance,  most  earnest  thought  from  the  friends  and  ofScers 
of  the  University.  For  many  reasons  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment must,  even  in  the  new  era  of  which  we  speak,  continue  to 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  sort  of  centre  of  the  whole  institutioiL 
But  it  wiU  be  only  in  a  certain  sense.  The  coordination  of  all 
the  Departments  is  the  work  of  the  years  before  us.  It  is  the 
work  which  will  characterise  the  ding  time  as  truly  as  any 
of  the  great  works  of  the  past  have  characterised  their  epochs. 
It  is  a  work  to  which  aU  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
University  ought  to  give  themselves,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  their  opportunities. 

The  growth  of  Yale  College,  during  all  its  past  history,  haa 
been  a  peculiar  one,   as  compared   with  that  of  some  other 
institutions  of  the  country.     It  has  not  been  by  means  of  a 
series  of  new  experiments,  or  by  fundamental  changes  in  its  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  passing  demand  of  the  age: 
Such  experiments  and  changes  are  always  attended  by  great 
loss  of  the  good  belonging  to  the  old  things,  and  they,  very 
frequently,  prove  to  be  failures  in  the  end.     It  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  for  the  requirements  of  the  agitators  or  the  assailants 
of  the  past,  who  call  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  times, 
are  too  generally  founded  on  unwise  views.     They  are  the  mere 
notions  of  men  who  comprehend  little  of  the  lessons  of  history 
and  as  little  of  the  wants  of  the  future.     But  the  progress  of 
this  College  has  been  a  steady  and  healthful  development    Its 
guardians  have  carefully  preserved  whatever  of  good  has  been 
received  from  preceding  generations,  and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
not  lost  sight  of  the  teachings  of  their  own  age.     The  existence 
of  the  Scientific  School,  and  especially  of  its  undeigraduate 
department,  is  one  among  many  proofe  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
action  in  this  regard.     So  soon  as  the  new  wants  of  the  country, 
occasioned  by  the    development  of   its  resources,    began  to 
require  more  thorough  education  in  Natural  Science,  a  school 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  College  for  this  purpose. 
And,  again,  when  the  public  demands  called  for  a  diflFerent 
method,  in  the  more  general  education,  for  those  who  could 
not  pursue  the  Academical  course,  provision  was  made  to  meet 
those  demanda     They  were  met,  too,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
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with  great  wisdom,  and  according  to  the  uniform  plan  pursued 
here  in  the  past  Without  interfering  at  all  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  old  curriculum  of  study,  and  by  a  provision 
which  prevents  all  possibility  of  either  system  being  hindered 
in  its  development  by  the  other,  the  two  classes  of  students  are 
offered  their  choice  between  the  different  lines  of  instruction 
and  are  carried  forward  in  the  one  or  the  other  under  the 
highest  advantages.  The  evils  of  the  elective  system  are  thus 
avoided,  while  its  most  important  advantages  are  secured 
This  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  wise  and  health&l  progress 
of  which  we  speak.  Other  instances  might  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
University.  In  the  Academical  Department  itselfj  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  more  particularly  in  this  Article,  the 
advance  has  been  very  great,  as  those  can  appreciate  who,  like 
oarselves,  graduated  even  so  late  as  twenty -two  years  ago ;  and 
it  has  been,  mainly,  vdth  a  due  regard  not  only  to  the  past  but 
to  the  present  and  the  fature.  With  some  further  changes 
which  the  era  now  b^inning  will  naturally  suggest,  such  as 
those  to  which  we  have  referred  and  others  of  a  similar  order 
in  other  lines,  which  might  have  been  mentioned  but  for  the 
limits  of  our  space,  the  growth  of  the  Department  will  meet  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  all  enlightened  men,  vdthout  any 
great  revolution  and  without  any  severance  of  the  links  that 
bind  the  College  to  the  times  gone  by.  As  one  of  the  most 
eminent  instructors  here  has  recently  said,  the  great  thing 
which  we  need  for  the  growth  and  success  of  the  future  is  con- 
fidence in  the  University  on  the  part  of  all  its  friends.  There 
never  was  an  institution  of  any  sort,  in  any  age,  which  merited 
such  confidence  more  than  Yale  College.  Let  it  receive  the  en- 
dowments and  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  ends  which  it 
now  needs,  and  all  the  experience  of  the  past  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  vnll  be  contradicted  if  it  does  not  make  the  most 
wise  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  period  just  before  us. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  whole  University, 
and  more  particularly,  in  certain  respects,  with  the  undergradu- 
ate departments  of  it,  which  the  length  of  our  Article  will  only 
allow  us  to  discuss  very  briefly,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  any  allusion.     We  refer  to  the  matter  of  religious 
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instruction  and  the  religious  character  of  the  institution.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  on  this  point,  and  it  is  very  manifest  that, 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  who  demand  changes  in  the  col- 
lege system  here,  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  a  radical  alteration 
in  this  respect  In  our  view,  the  giving  up  of  the  old  charac- 
ter of  the  institution,  as  an  institution  whose  religious  Ufe  is 
always  r^arded  as  its  highest  life,  would  not  only  be  a  change 
to  be  most  deeply  regretted  in  itself  but  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  University.  The  friends  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, on  whom  it  must  depend  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  are,  the  great  majority  of  them,  Christian  men,  who 
believe  in  Christian  education  and  in  no  other.  Losing  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  these  men,  the  college  will  have  noth- 
ing to  fall  back  upon.  It  will  sink  from  its  high  position,  when 
it  thus  turns  away  from  its  past  history,  and  it  ought,  thus,  to 
sink.  This  institution  was  founded  with  prayer  and  consecra- 
tion to  God  by  the  noble  men  of  a  past  age.  They  established 
it  as  a  place  of  religious  teaching  and  influence,  and  not  merely 
for  the  learning  belonging  to  this  world.  They  handed  it  over 
to  the  generations  following  them,  that  it  might  be  as  a  light 
from  God  for  all  time.  Every  advance,  which  it  has  made  since 
their  day,  has  been  made  by  the  gifte  and  efforts  of  men  who 
had  their  spirit  It  has  been  as  truly  a  power  in  the  world 
for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  &ith  as  for  the  promotion  of 
any  scienca  Its  endowments  would  never  have  been  given  to 
it,  but  with  the  implied  assurance  that  it  was  always  to  be  what 
it  was  at  the  first,  a  religious  institution.  If  by  any  unfaithfiil- 
ness  of  to-day,  or  of  any  ftiture  time,  it  should  be  suffered  to 
pass  out  of  such  influences  and  to  take  on  a  new  character,  it 
ought  to  lose  its  glory  and  its  futura  If  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  religion  in  colleges  wish  to  establish  institutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  views,  they  have  abundant  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so.  But,  whoever  they  may  be,  do  not  let  them  vio- 
late the  pledges  given  by  the  fisithers,  or  lay  hands  upon  a  Uni- 
versity which  owes  everything  it  has  and  is  to  Christian  men, 
who  have  loved  it  and  carried  it  forward  because  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian institution. 

To  this  end  of  religious  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  University,  it  seems  to  us  essen- 
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tial  that  there  should  be  stated  preaching  in  the  college  chapeL 
This  service  cannot  be  safely  given  up  in  so  large  an  institu- 
tion, and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  undei^raduate  students, 
who  are,  generally,  of  such  an  age  that  at  their  own  homes  they 
would  be  under  parental  control  in  this  matter,  should  not  be 
required  to  attend  the  college  religious  exercises.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  connected  with  such  compulsory 
attendance,  there  are  some  incidental  evils,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  wise  provision  should  be  made  to  avoid  them.  For 
several  years  past,  it  has  appeared  to  us  undesirable  to  assign  to 
one  preacher  the  whole  charge  of  the  college  pulpit  It  is 
doabtfol  whether  any  man  can  accomplish  successfully,  for  any 
considerable  period,  such  a  great  and  difficult  work.  If  a  pas- 
tor of  the  church  should  be  appointed,  who  should  have  the 
general  oversight  of  its  interests  and  should  preach  one  half  of 
the  time,  and  the  pulpit  should  be  occupied  at  other  times,  ac- 
cording to  some  regular  arrangement,  by  the  rest  of  the  clerical 
professors  or  by  preachers  fix)m  abroad,  such  variety  would  be 
given  to  the  services  as  would  make  them  more  interesting  and 
more  profitable.  It  will  be  a  subject  of  consideration,  also,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  before  many  years  shall  have  passed,  whether 
the  afternoon  service  may  not  be,  in  some  degree,  changed  from 
what  it  now  is — so  that  it  shall  be  more  exclusively  adapted  and 
addressed  to  the  student  community,  or  so  that  it  shall  be  a 
more  familiar  Biblical  exercise  instead  of  an  ordinary  sermon, 
or  so  that,  while  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  college 
chapel  in  the  morning  of  each  Sunday,  they  shall  only  be  called 
upon  to  be  present  in  some  church  at  the  afternoon  service, 
while  the  choice  as  to  what  church  they  will  attend  shall  be  left 
open  to  them.  We  express  no  opinion  here  as  to  the  advisable- 
ness  of  any  such  change,  for  it  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to 
do  so  at  this  early  -day.  But  questions  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject may  well  be  seriously  examined  when  they  shall  arise,  for 
the  determination  of  the  best  method  of  eflfecting  the  best  spir- 
itual results  for  the  great  company  of  young  men  assembled  in 
the  college  may  be  dependent  on  the  settlement  of  them.  In 
neither  of  the  undergraduate  departments,  however,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  can  the  oversight  of  the  Faculty  over  the  students,  in  this 
matter  of  attending  public  worship,  be  altogether  given  up, 
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with  safety  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  collie.  We  feel, 
also,  that  the  chapel,  where  the  religious  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath are  held,  should  be  designed  not  merely  for  the  undergrad- 
uate students  of  one  department,  or  even  of  both  departments, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  University  ChapeL  It  should  be  kige 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members  of  the  University— 
not  those  younger  students  alone  who  are  required  to  attend, 
but  those  from  the  higher  and  professional  schools  who  mav 
wish  to  do  so.  Such  a  common  center  of  religious  worship 
might  naturally  become  a  means  of  uniting  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  of  making  its  various  members  to  be  one  body.  To 
this  end  there  needs  to  be  provided  a  new  and  commodious  and 
comfortable  chapel,  in  which  the  hearer  can  listen  with  patience, 
and  the  preacher  can  come  into  sympathy  with  his  audience  and 
can  be  both  seen  and  heard.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we 
hope,  when  the  present  chapel  of  Yale  Collie  will  be  a  thing 
of  memory  only.  And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
in  our  opinion  and,  we  believe,  in  that  of  many  others,  the  new 
chapel  of  the  University,  when  it  is  erected,  ought  to  be  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  college  square,  and  not  at  one  of  its  cor- 
ners and  the  comer  of  two  of  the  city  streets.  Its  location 
should  be  the  most  retired  possible,  within  the  circle  of  the  other 
buildings,  and  it  should  be  as  central  as  possible,  that  it  may, 
by  its  very  position,  remind  every  observer  that  all  things  in 
the  education  here  point  toward  religion  and  lead  the  soul  to 
that  which  is  higher  and  better. 

With  these  few  general  and  special  remarks  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  which  bears  particularly  upon  the  Academical 
college  and  yet  has  relations  to  all  the  other  schools,  and  which, 
therefore,  appropriately  follows  all  else  that  has  been  said,  we 
bring  our  present  Article  to  a  close.  The  plan,  which  we  have 
followed  in  our  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  University,  has 
led  us  to  speak  of  the  undergraduate  departments  last  We 
need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated  with  emphasis, 
that  this  course,  which  we  have  taken,  is  not  due  to  anv 
depreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  departments  as  com- 
pared with  the  others,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  changing  the  Col- 
lege of  the  past  into  the  University  of  the  future,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  strengthen  those  departments  which  most 
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need  it  and  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
past  history,  have  had  the  smaller  share  of  thought  and  care. 
When  the  University  idea  is  realized  and  the  various  depart- 
ments become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  coordinate  and  coequal, — 
then  all  may  be  cared  for  alike,  and  may  grow  together  for  all 
time  to  coma  The  Academical  Department  of  this  College  is 
strong  in  the  affections  of  its  thousands  of  graduates.  It  is 
remembered  with  the  tenderest  interest  by  all  who  have  passed 
the  period  of  their  education  under  its  teachings  and  influences. 
We  are  sure  that  it  need  not  fear  that  it  will  ever  be  forgotten, 
or  that  its  wants,  when  known,  will  be  long  neglected.  But 
the  time,  we  trust,  is  coming,  and  the  beginning  of  that  time  is 
near  at  hand  in  the  opening  era,  when  the  University,  which 
b^n  with  the  establishment  of  this  Department,  shall  have 
taken  it  up  into  itself  as  one  among  its  several  parts,  and  shall 
have  glorified  it  by  making  it  one  of  the  members  of  a  nobler 
institution  worthy  of  the  future  age  of  the  country. 
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Pbesident  Woolsey's  Sermons.* — ^President  Woolsey,  on  the 
eve  of  retiring  from  the  station  which  he  has  filled  with  consum- 
mate ability  and  faithftdness  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  yielded 
to  the  wish  which  has  frequently  been  expressed  in  various  quar- 
ters, that  he  would  give  to  the  public  some  of  the  discoorses 
which  he  has  delivered  from  time  to  time  in  the  College  pulpit. 
The  present  volume  comprises  twenty-five  sermons ;  but  one  or 
more  additional  volumes,  not  inferior  in  value,  might  follow;  and 
we  trust  that  the  revered  author,  besides  the  publication  of  his 
pulpit  discourses,  will  feel  disposed  to  devote  to  the  preparation  of 
other  works  for  the  press,  a  portion  of  that  well-earned  leisure 
from  academic  labor  which  will  soon  fiiU  to  his  lot.  Of  the  pres- 
ent collection  of  Discourses,  we  simply  echo  the  verdict  of  all  dis- 
cerning persons  who  have  heard  them,  when  we  attribute  to  them 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  few  sermons  which  President 
Woolsey  has  previously  printed  in  a  detached  form,  we  have  been 
gratified  to  learn,  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  r^ad  by  the  under 
graduate  students  in  successive  classes.  They,  as  \|fell  as  a  much 
wider  audience  of  thoughtful  persons,  will  cordially  welcome  the 
present  volume.  The  style  of  these  sermons  is  simple  and  pe^ 
spicuous.  To  those  who  know  the  author,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  an  effort  to  startle  the 
reader  or  excite  admiration  by  rhetorical  efforts  and  devices.  An 
air  of  truth  and  sincerity  pervades  every  line.  Yet  the  love  of 
beauty  and  the  cultivated  taste  and  imagination  of  the  preacher 
break  forth,  now  and  then,  with  more  striking  effect,  for  the  >eTT 
reason  that  these  felicitous  passages  are  so  obviously  spontaneous 
and  unsought  A  like  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  evi- 
dences of  learning  which  are  presented.  They  are  occasional  and 
incidental,  the  natural  utterances  of  a  ripe  scholar,  whose  varioot 
and  ample  stores  of  knowledge  are  always  at  hand  for  purposes  of 
argument  and  illustration.  The  spirit  of  profound  moral  and  reli* 
gious  earnestness  that  inspires  these  discourses  is  another  signal 
attraction  for  all  serious  minds.  They  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  the  religious  sense.  They  are  solemn,  yet  never  ungenial  or 
ascetic.     If  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  a  supreme  regard  for 
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the  rights  and  claims  of  God,  there  is,  also,  a  humane  tone,  a 
heartfelt  love  of  souls.  A  peculiar  charm  belonging  to  these  ser- 
mons is  their  broad,  catholic  tone.  They  are  broad,  not  in  the 
seDse  of  latitudinarian,  for  they  are  thoroughly  evangelical,  but  in 
distinction  from  one-sided  or  narrow.  The  great  principles  of 
Christian  theology  underlie  them  and  are  lucidly  brought  out ; 
but  there  is  no  haiivsplitting, — ^nothing  of  what  the  Germans  call 
Spitzfindigkeit,  Educated  and  liberal-minded  men  of  different 
evangelical  schools  would  find  nothing  here  to  offend  them.  This 
admirable  quality  results  not  only  from  the  unsurpassed  scholar- 
ship and  general  learning  of  the  author,  and  not  only  from  his 
familiarity  with  historical  and  exegetical  theology,  but  still  more 
from  the  practical  earnestness  which  leads  to  a  noble  disregard  of 
petty  differences  and  distinctions,  in  view  of  the  broad  features  of 
doctrine  on  which  good  men  for  the  most  part  unite.  It  is  grati- 
iying  to  hear  from  a  man  like  President  Woolsey  such  words  as 
the  following  :-7-"  We  do  not  deny  that  a  theology  incorporating 
falsehood  into  its  system  may  be  detrimental  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  soul,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  think  that  within  certain  limits 
of  variation  in  Its  theology  its  faith  and  hope  are  the  same.  The 
same  Gospel  cheers  and  vitalizes  two  opposite  churches  which 
denounce  one  another :  Augustine  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  Luther 
and  Zwingle,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
thought  differently,  but  at  the  bottom  felt  and  hoped  alike.  Amid 
all  the  varying  chimes  of  theological  bells,  the  same  old  hynm  has 
been  sung  by  the  church,  'Blessing  and  glory  and  honor  and 
power  be  unto  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
forever.' " 

In  these  Sermons  doctrine  is  closely  associated  with  its  ethical 
relations  and  applications.  Elevated  as  is  their  religious  tone, 
human  life  and  duty,  and  the  homely  obligations  of  our  every- 
day existence,  are  never  allowed  to  pass  out  of  sight  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  doctrinal  or  devotional  contemplation.  Were  we  to  sin- 
gle out  one  of  the  characteristics  which  peculiarly  mark  these  pro- 
ductions, we  should  refer  to  the  discrinunating  analysis  of  charac- 
ter, or  the  psychological  analysis,  which,  in  a  manner  remarkably 
searching  and  profound,  belongs  to  them.  The  nature  and  influ- 
ence of  sin  in  general,  and  of  special  forms  of  sin,  are  followed 
through  all  their  ramifications  with  a  penetration  like  that  of  a 
skillful  explorer.  The  character  of  Jesus  is  unfolded  in  some 
points  with  an  impressiveness  rarely  equaled.     Hence  these  Dis- 
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courses  possess  incidentally  a  high  apologetic  value.  Not  the  least 
of  their  manifold  merits  is  their  economy  of  words.  They  are 
both  plain  and  concise,  and  in  the  present  era  of  difiuse  composi- 
tion, this  is  an  excellence  which  educated  persons  will  know  how 
to  appreciate. 

President  Woolsey  has  not,  like  his  distinguished  relative  and 
predecessor.  President  D wight,  held  the  office  of  College  preacher; 
yet  these  Sermons  give  proof,  if  proof  were  called  for,  that  hia 
religious  influence,  as  the  head  of  the  College,  has  been  eminently 
sound  and  efficient.  A  comparison  of  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Dwight 
with  these  productions  would  afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  religious  thought 
and  in  the  questions  that  interest  the  times.  The  best  sermons 
are  now  more  subjective  in  their  cast,  and  more  terse  and  incisive 
in  their  style.  Great  as  were  the  excellences  of  President  Dwight's 
Discourses,  especially  in  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 
produced,  the  volume  before  us,  tried  by  the  permanent  standards 
of  literary  and  homiletical  excellence,  need  not  fear  at  all  to  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  them.  In  originality  of  thought,  in 
simplicity  of  style,  as  fruits  of  learning  and  scholarship,  and  of  a 
genuine  Christian  spirit,  they  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  excelled, 
tf  they  are  equaled,  by  any  other  products  of  the  American  pul- 
pit. 

Pbofessob  Shedd's  Sermons.* — The  first  thing  that  strikes  ns 
in  this  volume  is  its  adaptation  to  the  times.  The  themes  here  pre- 
sented are,  to  be  sure,  pertinent  always,  but  they  have  an  extraor- 
dinary importance  just  now,  when  there  is  a  wide-spread  tendency 
to  ignore,  if  not  to  deny,  the  facts  of  the  souL  President  Woolsey, 
in  his  contribution  to  the  "  Boston  Lectures,*'  of  last  year,  consid- 
ered the  '^  equilibrium ''  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  in  the 
advancement  and  inculcation  of  physical  and  moral  truth.  Physi- 
cal truth — the  phenomena  of  material  existence,  the  physical  ante- 
cedents and  conditions  of  mental  action,  are  the  prominent  sub- 
jects of  popular  discussion;  so  that  it  is  often  considered  a  special 
favor  and  a  sign  of  grace  if  even  the  existence  of  the  soul,  much 
more  its  free  and  responsible  nature,  and  the  possibility  and  reality 
of  guilt  in  the  true  and  earnest  meaning  of  the  word,  are  conceded. 
Nothing  is  more  needed  than  truly  philosophical  and  searching 

*  Sarmona  1o  (he  Natwral  Man.    By  William  G.  T.  Shxdd,  D.D.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  k  Co.     1871.    8vo,  pp.  422. 
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expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin,  which  furnish  a  coun- 
teracting and  corrective  influence  to  the  one-sided  direction  of  the 
scientific,  as  well  as  popular,  mind.  These  "  Sermons  to  the  Nat- 
ural Man ''  have  the  true  ring.  They  are  pervaded  by  a  vivid 
and  profound  conviction  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  of 
the  solemn  conditions  under  which  human  beings  are  placed  in  this 
transitory  life.  They  are  designed  to  promote  self-reflection,  to 
deepen  that  consciousness  of  sin,  which  exists  in  some  degree  even 
in  men  who  are  most  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  world.  One 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed,  in  reading  these  discourses,  with 
the  loftiness,  the  wide  range  and  the  impressiveness  of  religious 
truth.  How  barren  and  meagre,  and  how  deficient  in  resources  of 
practical  power,  are  the  systems  and  methods  of  social  and  politi* 
cal  reform,  the  authors  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  so  often  look 
with  disdain  upon  supernatural  Christianity,  as  obsolete  .doc- 
trine which  only  weak  or  uninstructed  minds  receive !  Not  only 
do  these  sermons  possess  the  prime  intellectual  and  moral  requi- 
sites of  such  productions;  they  are  distinguished  for  point  and 
energy  of  style,  and  also  for  the  unobtrusive  but  genuine  scholarly 
tone  that  characterizes  them.  An  appreciative  familiarity  with 
the  best  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  betrays  itself  throughout 
the  book. 

It  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  doctrinal  propo- 
sitions in  Professor  Shedd's  book  are  regarded  as  generally  con- 
formed to  the  scriptures  and  the  true  system  of  theology.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  its  literary  and  homiletical  merits  would  go  for 
little.  The  voluntary,  but  fixed  and  hopeless,  separation  of  men, 
in  their  natural  state,  from  God,  their  consequent  lost  and  con- 
demned condition,  the  necessity  of  self-condemnation  and  repent- 
ance on  their  part,  the  indispensableness  of  spiritual  help  from 
above  to  emancipate  the  will  from  the  servitude  of  sin,  and  salva- 
tion by  grace  alone,  without  human  merit, — these  are  the  truths 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relie£  There  is  no  attempt  to  cloak  their 
import,  or  soften  the  elements  of  severity  that  belong  to  them. 
We  accord  with  what  the  author  says,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
"  Sinfulness  of  Onginal  Sin,"  upon  the  guilt  that  pertains  to  the 
states  of  the  will  or  tempers  of  heart,  which  underlie  explicit  or 
specific  volitions  and  particular  habits ;  upon  tlie  sin  of  ungodliness 
as  the  "  fons  et  origo  malorum."  We  will  even  have  no  quarrel 
with  him  as  to  his  Augustinian  fall  of  the  race,  if  only  due  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  character  which  he 
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concedes  to  belong  to  this  aboriginal  apostasy.  There  are  two  or 
three  points  in  his  theology,  on  which,  however,  if  we  had  the 
space,  we  should  like  to  animadvert  at  some  length.  The  dis- 
course entitled  "the  Exercise  of  Mercy  Optional  with  God," is 
not  free  from  ambiguities,  which  belong  generally  to  the  enimcia- 
tions  of  high  Calvinism,  but  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  hurtful 
in  their  influence,  as  they  certainly  are,  and  always  have  been 
(and  always  will  be),  repulsive  to  the  major  part  of  the  church. 
In  what  sense  is  the  exercise  of  mercy  toward  men  optional  with 
God?  First,  they  can  not  claim  mercy  as  a  debt;  if  mercy  is 
withheld,  their  rights  are  not  violated.  Secondly,  the  exercise  of 
mercy  is  optional  in  the  sense  that  God  does  not  take  counsel  with 
his  creatures  on-  the  subject ;  He  acts  independently,  as  a  sover- 
eign. But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  He  has  no  good  reasons  for 
its  exercise  in  all  cases  where  he  shows  mercy,  and  good  reasons 
for  the  opposite  course  when  mercy  is  withheld  That  is  to  say, 
sovereignty  is  not  arbitrariness  or  caprice.  There  is  a  law  or 
principle  in  the  mind  of  God,  which  regulates  His  a<^on  in  this 
department,  as  in  every  other,  however  impossible  it  may  be  for 
mortals  fully  to  discover  it.  Now  it  is  just  this  fact  of  the  reason- 
ableness  of  the  divine  government,  which  ardent  Calvinists  are  per- 
petually forgetting,  or  seeming  to  forget ;  for  all,  except  stark  mad 
supralapsarians,  admit  the  fact,  when  the  question  is  directly 
brought  before  them.  The  second  thing  that  is  not  implied  in  the 
optional  exercise  of  God's  mercy,  is  that  such  exercise,  where  it 
takes  place,  is  not  required  by  the  character  of  God ;  that  He  would 
be  as  excellent  a  being,  as  true  to  his  own  perfection,  if  he  were 
never  to  show  mercy.  Such  a  doctrine  is  false  and  unscripturaL 
What  mean  the  numberless  declarations  of  the  Bible  that  God  is 
merciful ;  the  praises  offered  Him  for  this  attribute ;  the  indignant 
rebuke  of  those  who  deny  to  Him  the  possession  of  it  ?  Professor 
Shedd,  in  a  note,  admits  that  mercy  is  an  immanent  attribute  of 
God,  but  says  that  He  is  not  bound  to  exercise  it.  But  here  is  the 
ambiguity.  He  is  not  bound,  as  far  as  legal  claims  of  man  are  con- 
cerned ;  mercy  is  not  a  debt,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  treated  un- 
justly, or  wronged,  if  it  is  withheld.  But  is  God  in  no  sense  bound 
to  be  compassionate  where  he  is  compassionate  ?  Is  he  not  bound 
by  his  own  perfections  ?  Would  He  be  God  if  He  were  tierer  to 
forgive,  never  to  show  mercy  to  a  single  one  of  his  creatures? 
What  is  an  immanent  attribute  which  is  not  exercised  on  the  fit 
occasions  ?    The  truth  is  that  the  character  of  God  as  really  and 
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necessarily  impels  him  to  forgive  all  who  are  forgiven,  as  to  pun- 
ish all  who  are  punished,  or  reward  all  who  are  rewarded.  The 
inclination  or  disposition  of  God  to  show  mercy  to  the  penitent, 
which  Involves  a  yearning  on  his  part  for  their  amendment.  Is  an 
indestructible  part  of  the  Gospel,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures, 
and  a  part  of  the  Gospel  which  high  Calvinism  has  often  ignored, 
not  without  great  detriment  to  the  practical  interests  of  Christian- 
ity. What  did  Jesus  say  ?  "  How  often  WOULD  I  have  gath- 
ered you  *  *  *  *  but  YE  WOULD  not."  This  is  the  tone 
of  the  scriptures,  old  and  new.  It  is  he^rd  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  Professor  Shedd — erroneously,  as  we  judge — looks 
upon  as  preeminently  designed  for  a  republication  of  the  law.  We 
are  exhorted  there  to  be  forbearing  and  placable,  in  imitation  of 
God,  who  makes  the  sunlight  and  the  showers  to  fall  on  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good.  His  willingness  to  bestow  mercy  is  com- 
pared everywhere  in  the  Bible  to  the  sentiments  of  an  earthly 
father  toward  his  children.  We  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in 
the  statement  that  mercy  and  forgiveness  are  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Ethics.  Plutarch,  in  the  very  treatise  de  sera  Numinis 
vindicta^  to  which  Professor  Shedd  specially  refers,  gives  as  one 
reason  for  the  forbearance  of  God,  the  desire  on  His  part  to  set  an 
example  to  men.  The  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  full  of 
recommendations  of  forbearance,  forgiveness,  patience  imder  in- 
juries, a  placable  disposition.  It  is  true,  as  a  general  characteris-* 
tic,  of  ancient  Ethics,  that  the  severe  element  of  justice  prevails  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  universal  or  exclusive  characteristic.  A  disposition 
to  the  exercise  of  mercy  we  believe  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution  of  a  moral  being.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  stifled  in 
men,  especially  heathen  men,  by  the  influence  of  sin ;  but  it  is  not 
extinguished.  There  is  in  God  a  velleitae —  a  disposition  to  the 
exercise  of  mercy.  This  is  what  the  French  Calvinistic  school  of 
Saumur  contended  for,  and  what  the  New  England  (especially  the 
New  Haven)  theology  has  asserted.  If  it  is  not  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  is  plain  there.  It  is 
this  truth  that  touches  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  who  has  not  hardened 
himself  in  the  ways  of  transgression ;    "  Not  willing  that  any 

SHOULD    PERISH." 

Professor  Shedd  indicates  his  opinion  that  justice  imposes 
upon  the  Divine  Being  the  obligation  to  punish  invariably  every 
transgression.  Of  course,  the  only  possible  forgiveness  is  the 
transference  of  punishment  from  the  sinner  to  a  substitute.     But  on 
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this  theory,  there  would  really  be  no  poBsibillty  of  snbstitation ; 
the  transgressor  himself  would  have  to  endure  the  penalty.  This 
notion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  distributive  or  punitive  justice 
involves  one  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
a  mechanical  system  of  equivalents  in  the  provisions  for  salvation ; 
a  system  impossible  to  carry  out,  and  not  even  consistent  with  the 
conception  of  justice  which  it  assumes  at  the  start.  If  the  Atone- 
ment is  regarded  as  an  exercise  or  manifestation  of  holiness,  of  the 
hatred  of  sin,  in  the  divine  mind — a  substitute  for  punishment,  in- 
stead of  a  substituted  punishment — these*  difficulties  are  avoided. 
And  we  niay  add  that  Anselm  does  not  confound  satisfaction  with 
punishment.  He  nowhere  makes  the  Atonement  the  literal  penalty 
of  the  law.  It  is  rather  something  which  supersedes,  or  takes  the 
place,  of  the  law-penalty.  This  is  not  only  the  interpretation  of 
scholars  like  Baur ;  it  is  that  of  Hasse,  Philippi,  and  other  most 
able  and  orthodox  exponents  of  Anselm^s  doctrine.  The  identifi- 
cation of  satisfaction  and  penalty  was  subsequent  to  Anselm,  and 
is  a  feature  added  to  his  system. 

Professor  Shedd  is  a  strict  Oalvinist.  He  reduces  the  agency  of 
the  will  in  conversion  to  zero.  He  defends  his  theology  by  arga- 
ments  on  the  nature  of  the  will,  which  sometimes  rest  upon  insuffi* 
cient  analogies  or  illustrations.  But  we  cannot  follow  him  into 
this  province,  for  want  of  space.  These  criticisms  of  necessity  oc- 
enpy  a  disproportionate  amount  of  room  in  our  notice  of  this  noble 
volume.  We  should  be  sorry  to  make  the  impression  that  they 
essentially  detract  from  our  high  estimate  of  its  merits.  We  have 
found  occasion  for  dissent  only  here  and  there,  and  on  points  which 
divide  schools  of  theologians  from  one  another,  but  which  might 
not  attract  the  attention  of  ordinary  readers.  The  honest  exer- 
cise of  admiration  gives  more  pleasure  than  that  afforded  by  the 
critical  faculty,  and  it  is  our  privilege  very  cordially  to  admire 
these  productions. 

New  Edition  of  South's  Sermons.* — Messrs.  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton have  completed  their  handsome  reprint  of  the  Sermons  of 
South,  with  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed.  Although  the  plan  of 
republishing  the  collective  old  English  divines  is  abandoned,  the 
present  edition  of  South  presents  the  most  readable  of  them  in  an 
attractive  dress.     Great  as  are  the  merits  of  the  eminent  English 

♦  Sermons  Preached  upon  several  occasions.  By  Robert  Sottth,  D.D.,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Churchi  Oxford.  In  Fire  Volumes. 
New  York:  Hurd  ft  Houghton.     1866-71. 
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Preachers  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
so  Toluminoas  writers  wiU  be  mnch  read  at  the  present  day.  Jer- 
emy Taylor  and  Baxter  are  copious  to  the  point  of  diffuseness  and 
yerbosity.  This  is  the  general  fault  of  this  class  of  authors.  The 
style  of  Barrow,  which  was  studied  by  Chatham,  well  merits  atten- 
tion. Tillotson  made  an  epoch  in  preaching,  by  his  abandonment 
of  pedantry  and  other  faults  which  had  preyailed  in  the  English 
pulpit  preyiously.  Howe,  who  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  the  old  diyines,  and  was  so  considered  by  as  good  a  judge  as 
Robert  Hall,  is  little  read  now.  But  howeyer  the  other  great 
lights  of  the  English  pulpit  may  be  neglected.  South  will  continue 
to  hold  his  own.  His  chief  merit  is  his  racy  style,  which  excels  in 
point  and  yigor  the  style  of  any  other  modem  preacher.  His 
narrow  and  passionate  dislike  of  the  Puritans  contributes  to  the 
force  of  some  of  his  sharpest  passages.  It  is  curious  to  read  flings 
at  "that  blind  adder,  Mr.  Milton,"  who  to  South  was  nothing 
more  than  '^  Latin  Secretary."  South  lacked  religious  tenderness 
and  the  Gospel  spirit  of  loye.  But  he  was  a  good  thinker  and 
theologian.  His  sermon  on  "  man,  the  image  of  God,"  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  theologian.  His  sermons  on  Extem- 
poraneous Praying  are  an  amusing  example  of  his  talent  for  inyec- 
tiye  and  ridicule.  South,  too,  was  an  honest  man,  probably.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  ambitious ;  for,  seyeral  times,  he  refused  promo- 
tion. He  declined  bishoprics  offered  by  at  least  three  soyereigns. 
He  was  hostile  to  Popery,  and  James  H.  found  it  impossible  to 
gain  him  oyer  to  his  schemes.  And  South  was  a  generous,  chari- 
table person  in  the  use  of  his  money.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
these  yirtues,  since  his  writings  present  so  few  eyidences  of  sanc- 
tity. No  student  of  theology  should  fail  to  read  South's  Sermons. 
It  is  a  kind  of  preaching  under  which  no  congregation  could 
sleep. 

Shaibp's  Cultttre  and  Religiox.* — "  Of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end,"  and  we  trust  that  there  will  not  be  as  long  as 
books  as  good  as  this  little  yolume  of  Principal  Shairp  continue  to 
be  produced.  A  demonstration  of  the  insuflficiency  of  culture  for 
the  innate  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  for  the  order  and  per- 
fection of  society,  from  the  pen  of  an  author  himself  a  highly  cul- 
tiyated  man,  who  knows  how  to  honor  knowledge  without  imduly 
exalting  its  power  to  confer  elevation  and  happiness  upon  the  «oul, 

*  OuUuire  and  Raigion,  in  some  of  their  Belaiions.    By  J.  C.  Shaibp.    New  York : 
Hurd  t  Houghton.    12ino,  pp.  197. 
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is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  times.  The  scientific  theory  of 
culture,  as  presented  by  Huxley,  and  the  literary  theory,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold,  are  fairly  stated  and 
critically  examined.  Shairp  was  a  school-fellow  of  Arnold,  and 
neither  the  latter  nor  Huxley  can  find  any  fault  with  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  the  defects  and  the  essential  narrowness  of  their 
ideas  of  human  excellence,  and  their  conceptions  of  human  life,  are 
dissected.  From  the  higher  plane  on  which  the  author  of  this 
book  stands,  he  is  able  to  appreciate  what  is  good  and  salutary  in 
the  writers  whose  imperfections  he  is  so  skillful  in  exposing.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new-fledged  Huxleyites  and  the  warm  diam- 
pions  of  "sweetness  and  light"  will  give  to  the  wise  thoughts  of 
the  Scottish  Principal  their  careful  attention. 

McCoMBiE^s  Sbbmons  and  Lecttjbbs.* — ^This  work  (published 
in  this  country  through  Scribner,Welford  &  Co.)  contains  twenty- 
nine  sermons,  many  of  them  short,  and  two  lectures,  though  the 
first  sermon,  from  its  structure  and  as  having  no  text,  might  be 
classed  under  the  second  head.  While  substantially  orthodox  in 
their  theology  and  presenting  evangelical  subjects  and  citing  the 
Scriptures  freely,  they  are  rather  practical  than  doctrinal,  and  not 
encumbered  with  technicalities.  The  distinctive  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are  urged  in  their  ethical  bearings.  Chrbtians,  as  such,  are 
held  to  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  preacher  is  thoughtful, 
discriminating,  and  earnest.  His  style  is  direct  and  manly.  In  his 
handling  of  some  of  the  most  firequent  subjects  of  pulpit  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  happy  freedom,  both  in  method  and  language,  firom 
the  formalities  of  what  is  called  sermonizing.  In  this  view  espe- 
cially, as  well  as  for  the  other  merits  we  have  named,  he  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  many  of  our  ministers.  And  this  we  say 
although  the  deceased  author  was  a  layman.  We  should  like  to 
have  learned  more  of  him  and  of  his  work  than  is  told  us  on  the 
title  page,  which  describes "  him  as  "  Editor  of  Aberdeen  Free 
Press,"  and  in  the  "prefatory  note"  of  two  pagea  By  way  of 
explanation  the  compiler  informs  us  that  these  discourses  were  not 
arranged  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author,  and 
that  "  they  were  written  at  various  times  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  most  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  church, 
John  street,  Aberdeen,  of  which  Mr.  McCombie  was  a  member. 


*  Sermona  and  Lectures,    By  the  late  Willi AJi  MoCk)irBiE.    Edio burgh :    T.  & 
T.  Clark.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  425. 
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and  ^vrhere  he  not  unfrequently,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  took  ' 
charge  of  the  service.'*  We  hope  yet  to  get  further  information  of 
this  Scotch  editor  who  was  virtually,  yet  not  technically,  so  excel- 
lent a  preacher.  In  the  meantime,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  instance  a  layman  not  only  occasionally  supplied  the 
pastor^s  place  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  that 
his  sermons,  at  '^  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  many  who  heard '' 
them,  have  been  gathered  in  this  ^'  permanent  form  "  after  his  de> 
cease,  and  that  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  we  find  merit  enough  in 
them  to  deserve  it.  They  can  receive  at  least  no  less  a  verdict 
than  this  from  all  intelligent  readers,  that  they  are  '^  as  good  as  a 
minister's."  Such  readers  will  also  find  here  certain  desirable 
ways  of  presenting  religious  truth  which  a  layman  was  the  more 
likely  to  adopt  by  reason  of  his  secular  habits  and  associations. 
But  this  instance  is  only  one  out  of  many  that  show  a  greater 
amount  of  religious  activity,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  among  lay- 
men in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  than  of  this  country.  We 
speak  principally  of  what  are  called  "  dissenting  "  churches  there, 
yet  not  of  them  exclusively,  for  there  has  been  not  a  little  of  lay- 
preaching  within  the  English  establishment.  We  take  occasion 
from  this  excellent  volume  to  call  public  attention  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fact,  though  seldom  if  ever  noted  among  us,  that  in 
the  old  country,  with  all  the  conservatism  that  prevails,  under  the 
shadow  of  ancient  ecclesiasticism,  devout  and  intelligent  laymen 
employ  themselves  more  in  preaching  the  gospel  than  the  same 
class  of  persons  here.  The  work  is  not  there  devolved  so  exclu- 
rively  on  "ministers."  Editors,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacture 
ers,  and  the  like,  having  the  appropriate  "  gifts,"  are  not  so  back- 
ward in  using  them  in  this  direction.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
"  Young  America  "  in  other  departments,  the  well-instructed  and 
right-minded  laity  in  our  churches  are  only  too  conservative  and 
modest  in  the  matter  of  "  preaching  the  word." 

CuiiTURE  AND  THE  GoBPEL.* — ^The  rcligiouB  books  that  come 
to  us  are  "  gotten  up  "  even  more  beautifully  than  most  others.  It 
is  one  of  the  modem  ministries  in  which  Art  is  made  the  *'  Hand- 
maid of  Religion."  A  manuscript  sermon — ^unless  more  deftly 
penned  than  most  documents  of  that  sort — ^perhaps  crumpled  in 

*  Grdtwre  and  the  Gospel ;  or  a  Plea  for  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  to  meet 
the  Wants  of  an  Enlightened  Age.  By  Rev.  S.  MoCall,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 
New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.     1871.     12mo,  pp.  123. 
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the  pulpit  as  well  as  stained  in  the  study,  may  sarpiise  the  preacher 
himself  when  transmitted  into  such  paper  and  type  as  in  this  Uttle 
volume.  And  though  a  little  volume,  it  is  not  therefore  the  less 
entitled  and  even  the  more  likely  to  be  read.  Its  germ  was  the 
"  Concio  at  Clerum,"  preached  at  the  Commencement  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1869,  on  ''The  special  adaptedness  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
wants  of  an  enlightened  age."  In  brief  chapters  it  treats  of  the 
Gospel  as  an  unimpeachable  record  of  facts ;  as  high  enough  hi  its 
doctrines  for  the  ripest  intelligence ;  as  by  its  rule  of  action  de- 
manding and  promoting  intelligence ;  as  intellectual  and  spiritual 
in  its  method  of  0})eration ;  as  affording  the  historic  demonstration 
in  its  results ;  as  in  affinity  with  all  true  culture  and  excellence; 
as  a  corrective  of  the  faults  incident  to  knowledge;  as  capable  of 
meeting  the  growing  wants  of  the  soul ;  and  as  grand  in  its  prac- 
tical mission.  Of  course  these  lines  of  argument  can  be  only  indi- 
cated rather  than  worked  out  within  such  a  compass.  The  points 
are  presented  clearly  and  earnestly.  The  more  distinctive  evan- 
gelic doctrines  are  made  conspicuous.  And  we  especially  com- 
mend, what  is  sadly  wanting  in  some  other  apologetic  treatises,  the 
author's  confident  belief  and  positive  assertion  of  these  doctrines. 
Christianity  loses  more  from  the  doubts  and  timidity  of  some  of 
its  defenders  than  it  can  gain  from  their  subtlety  and  learning. 
The  men  that  "  turned  the  world  upside  down  "  were  men  of  strong 
convictions.  There  is  the  old  antithesis  between  the  true  Gospel 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Let  Christian  affirmations  be  at 
least  as  bold  as  infidel  denials.  Mankind  will  not  rally  to  a '' tnun- 
pet "  that  "  gives  an  uncertain  sound."  The  writers  and  preachers 
who  do  not  more  than  half  believe  more  than  half  of  the  message, 
what  business  have  they  to  undertake  "  the  defence  of  the  Gospel?*' 
Let  all  keep  silence  here  who  cannot  say,  "  We  believe  and  there- 
fore speak." 

The  Problem  op  Evil,*  by  Professor  Ernest  Naville,  essays  a 
theme  which  has  tasked  the  powers  of  the  ablest  thinkers.  By 
whomsoever  it  is  treated,  it  leaves  many  questions  unanswered  and 
many  misgivings  not  entirely  put  at  rest.  It  is  always  stimulat- 
ing, however,  to  see  it  fairly  stated,  with  no  holding  back  from  a 
frank  utterance  of  its  difficulties,  whenever  these  difficulties  are 

♦  T?ie  Problem  or  Evil.  Seven  lectures  by  Ernest  Naville,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Prance,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  UniTeraity  of 
Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French,  etc,  etc.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Welford  A  Co.    1871. 
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encountered  with  a  frank  and  manly  solution.  Professor  Naville, 
though  earnest  in  his  christian  faith,  treats  the  subject  more  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  a  theologian.  Addressing,  as  he  did,  large 
and  miscellaneous  assemblies  in  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  he  was 
compelled  to  look  at  his  subject  from  every  side,  and  could  not, 
if  he  would  look  at  such  an  audience  directly  in  the  eye,  fail  to 
look  at  his  theme  with  clear  and  unbiassed  vision.  His  treatment  of 
it  is  singularly  comprehensive  and  fair-minded.  He  considers  all 
the  forces  of  evil,  by  contrast  with  the  various  forms  of  good,  and 
shows  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other,  as  events  and  incidents  of  a 
system  of  blessing,  created  and  applied  by  a  benevolent  God.  He 
enforces  the  truth  that  freedom  is  the  essential  condition  of  moral 
good,  and  as  such  involves  the  possibility  of  moral  evil,  in  argu- 
ments which  are  familiar  to  the  students  of  Butler,  Leibnitz,  and 
the  later  New  England  divines.  The  moral  evil  that  is  universal 
to  the  human  race  he  explains  after  a  theory  to  whicb,  in  some  of 
its  details,  the  disciples  of  any  of  these  writers  would  take  excep- 
tion, and  which  neither  of  the  authorities  would  sanction  on 
whom  he  especially  relies,  viz..  Prof.  Julius  MtUler  and  Prof.  £. 
Secr^tan. 

The  work  is  eloquently  written,  though  in  a  style  that  is  exces- 
sively diffuse  even  for  a  popular  audience  of  French  hearers. 
But  the  illustrations  are  fresh  and  varied,  and  the  impression  left 
by  the  work  is  elevating  and  strengthening  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
good.  American  readers,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  English  and 
American  writers  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  will  gain  a  special  advan- 
tage from  seeing  how  this  gravest  of  all  problems  is  solved  by  a 
philosopher,  a  man  of  culture,  an  eloquent  expounder,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Christian.  Professor  Naville  is  most  favorably  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  posthunK>uB  writings  of  the  eminent  Maine  de 
Biran  and  also  as  his  biographer.  His  writings  against  Atheism, 
etc.,  have  been  already  translated  and  are  well  known  in  England 
and  this  country. 

Wbisb^  Ambrican  Beijoion*  is  beautifuUy  printed  and  daintily 
bound.  The  exquisite  getting  up  of  this  volume  reminds  us  of 
a  story  told  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  by  a  venerable  friend  of  ours, 
who  saw  and  heard  what  he  related.  The  narrator  was  at  school 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrand,  in  Canaan,  Connecticut.  On  one 
occasion,  Gen.  Allen  came  into  the  parson's  study,  and  as  was 

*  AmerieanReUgion^    BjJohkWbiss.    BoBton :  Boberts  Brothers.    1871. 
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natural,  the  boys  were  all  attention.  As  he  was  leaving  his  cleri- 
cal host,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  his  book,  recently 
published.  This  book  was  entitled  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason,^'  and 
was  vulgarly  known  as  Ethan  AUen^s  Bible,  and  was  one  of  the 
earlier  varieties  of  "American  Religion."  To  this  question  the 
parson  replied  in  the  affirmative.  '^  And  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ?"  "  It  was  a  pity  to  blot  so  much  paper  to  no  better  result." 
was  the  answer. 

We  give  the  following  extract : 

'*  When  a  boj  first  sees  the  ocean  at  its  orgy  among  the  shore-rocks,  he  careers 
more  lustily  than  the  whole  deep,  more  mobile  than  its  waves,  and  shouts  his 
irrepressible  sympathy  with  freedom.  The  sea  waited  to  be  well  fitted  with  that 
voice.  It  is  ascription  of  praise  even  if  the  boy  bandies  school-yard  vernacular 
with  the  solemn  sky.  When  perfect  music  drives  its  grolden  scjrtlie-chariot  op  the 
fine  nerves,  across  the  bridge  of  assooiatioD,  through  the  stem  portcullis  of  nire, 
and  alights  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  there  is  adoration,  whether  he  faints  with 
excess  of  reoognitlon  of  one  long  absent,  and  lies  prostrate  in  the  arms  of  lyhthm, 
feeling  that  he  is  not  worthy  it  should  come  under  his  root,  or  whether  he  monnts 
the  seat  and  grasps  the  thrilling  reins ;  God's  unity  is  riding  through  his  distrac- 
tion, brought  by  that  team  of  all  the  instruments  which  shake  their  manes  across 
the  pavement  of  his  bosom,  and  strike  out  the  sparks  of  longing.  He  cannot  help 
knowing  that  his  visitor  anticipates  a  harmony  to  which  he  has  not  yet  attained. 
No  matter  whether  he  caUs  it  perfect  Beauty  or  perfect  God,  whether  it  prostrates 
or  enraptures  him;  his  soul  cannot  avoid  making  some  gesture;  it  is  ooDsent to 
heaven,  and  a  declaration  of  love.    p.  217. 

Anti-Janus.* — Whoever  wishes  to  examine  the  most  plausible 
defence  which  the  Papal  theologians  can  offer  against  the  formida- 
ble and  learned  indictment  which  was  brought  against  the  Papacy 
by  Janus,  may  be  referred  to  the  volume  of  the  erudite  German 
Catholic,  Hergenr5ther,  which  Mr.  Robertson  has  "  done  into  Eng- 
lish," and  to  which  he  has  appended  an  introduction  on  the  mod- 
ern history  of  Gallicanism.  To  follow  the  controversy  into  the 
forest  of  details  into  which  it  leads  would  be  a  task  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  review  article.  It  would  resemble  the  work 
of  picking  up  pins.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  allegations  of  Janns 
are  mostly  sustained  by  the  evidence  in  the  case,  although  he  may 
have  erred  in  a  a  few  of  the  infinite  particulars  which  enter  into 
his  charge. 

*  AnH-Jcmas^  an  Historioo-theological  crituism  of  the  work  entitled,  "the  Pope 
and  the  Council,"  hy  Janu&  Bj  Dr.  Hbrgcnbothsb,  Prof,  of  Omon  law,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  B.  Robebtsok,  Esq.,  with  an  mtroductkm  bjr 
him,  giving  a  history  of  GaUicanism  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  down  to  the 
present  time.    Dublin :  W.  B.  Kelly.    New  York :  the  Catholic  PaUiBhing  Sodetr. 
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Antk-Nicbnb  Fathbrs. — We  record  the  progresa  of  this  serial 
publication  of  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  by  the  firm  of  Scribner  &  Co.  The  two  volumes  which 
have  been  lately  received,  are  the  third  volume  of  TertuUian,  and 
a  volume  containing  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Homilies  in  this  collec- 
tion of  translations.  The  earlier  publication  of  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  had  led  us  to  fear  that  the  Homilies  were  to  be 
omitted. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Dr.  McCosh  on  Christianity  and  Positivism.* — This  volume 
consists  of  ten  lectures  which  are  arranged  in  three  series,  with 
the  titles  respectively  of  Christianity  and  Physical  Science; 
Christianity  and  Mental  Science;  Christianity  and  Historical 
Investigation.  Under  the  first  title  there  are  three  lectures,  on 
the  modei*n  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the  physical  universe, 
the  origin  of  life,  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,  etc.  Under 
the  second  title  are  included  four  lectures  which  have  for  their 
themes,  the  existence  of  mind  with  a  capacity  for  knowledge  as 
against  the  nescient  theories  of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Herbert  Spencer, 
etc. ;  The  philosophical  foundations  of  Theism ;  Positivism,  with  a 
digression  on  Free  Thought  in  America,  Rationalism  and  the  Bos- 
ton Theology ;  also  Materialism  in  its  grosser  and  more  refined 
forms.  The  third  series  is  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  the  origin 
of  Christianity  as  against  modern  critical  theories  and  objections. 
These  lectures  are  followed  by  an  appendix — on  gaps  in  the  theory 
of  development ;  various  descent  of  man ;  and  the  principles  of 
Herbert  Spencer*s  Philosophy. 

These  lectures  are  characterized  by  the  features  which  are  found 
in  all  the  writings  of  this  active-minded  and  industrious  writer, 
viz :  pains-taking  enterprise,  not  a  little  critical  acuteness,  bold- 
ness in  the  vindication  of  important  truth  and  earnestness  in 
assaults  upon  dangerous  error.  Sometimes  he  ffiils  in  method  and 
conaecutiveness,  leaping  from  one  point  to  another  with  sudden 
digression  before  he  has  done  justice  to  his  theme.     Not  infre- 

*  GhriaHamity  and  Fio&UivimtL  A  series  of  lectures  to  the  Times  on  Natural 
Theology  aod  Apologetics,  deliyered  in  New  York,  Jan.  16  to  March  10,  1871. 
On  the  "  £Iy  Foundation  "  of  the  Union  Theologioal  Seminary.  By  Jambs  M  cCo8H, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.    1871. 
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quently  be  gives  one  or  two  passing  opinions  upon  the  merits  of 
a  theory  or  the  authority  of  a  writer,  without  the  accompanying 
reasons  which  we  look  for.  Now  and  then  he  refers  to  his  own 
judgment  or  to  his  own  writings,  when  the  reference  adds  neither 
light  to  the  statement  nor  weight  to  the  reasoning.  But  he  is 
always  instructive,  vivacious  and  earnest,  always  candid  and  truth- 
loving,  and  always  open  to  conviction,  from  whatever  quarter  evi- 
dence and  argument  may  come  or  in  whatever  direction  they  may 
lead.  We  may  add  also,  that  the  simplicity  of  his  confidence  in 
the  good  opinion  of  all  whom  he  addresses  in  respect  to  his  own 
claims  to  their  regard,  goes  very  far  toward  winning  this  regard  in 
return. 

Most,  if  not  all,  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  and  attracted  general  attention.  All  of  the  topics 
are  those  with  which  the  minds  of  thinking  men  are  earnestly 
occupied.  The  interest  felt  in  these  topics  and  the  reputation  of 
Dr.  McGosh  will,  we  are  sure,  secure  for  this  volume  a  very  gene- 
ral circulation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  Messrs. 
Carter,  the  American  publishers  of  the  recent  volume  which  Dr. 
McCosh  has  given  to  the  public,  are  now  prepared  to  Aimish  a 
very  handsome  uniform  edition  of  all  his  works. 

PBESiDBirr  Munsell's  .  Psychology*  gives  evidence  of  carefdl 
reading  and  independent  thinking.  It  also  furnishes  tokens  of 
having  been  prepared  by  an  earnest  teacher,  by  being  well  adapted 
to  the  class  and  lecture  room.  It  treats  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Psychology,  giving  the  author's  doctrine  of  the  Intellect,  the  Sensi- 
bilities, and  the  Will  It  is  a  well  printed  and  carefully  arranged 
volume  of  320  pages.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  care- 
ful reading  and  attention  of  teachers. 

HISTORICAL  AJiO)  BIOGBAPHICAL. 

Hefele's  Histoby  OF  Ghbibtian  CoiTNCiLaf — ^Hefele's  work 
in  the  German  has  been  carried  through  the  Council  of  Constance, 

*  Psychology ;  or  the  Science  of  Mind.  By  Rev.  Olivkb  S.  MitksblL)  BJ>^ 
President  of  lUinoiB  Wealejan  XJniyeraity.     New  York:  D.  ApfMsm  and  Ca 

isn. 

t  A  History  of  ChrieUan  OouncOa  firom  (he  Original  Doemmts,  to  (he  Ckm  rf 
(he  CkrnncU  of  Kieaa^  A.  D.  326.  Bj  Cbablis  Jobbph  Hbtslb,  DJ).,  Bishq>  of  M- 
tenbnrg,  formerlj  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univ.  of  TUbingen.    TnmaUted 
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and  embraces  a  number  of  Yolmnes.  We  have  here  a  translation, 
and  a  good  translation  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  which  consti- 
tutes a  section  tolerably  complete  in  itsell  Hefele  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany.  He 
was  made  a  bishop  about  the  time  when  the  Vatican  Council  as- 
sembled. This  work  is  thorough,  it  is,  in  the  main,  fair,  and  it  relates 
to  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  has  long  caUed  for  dis- 
tinct treatment  It  frequently  presents  views,  however,  to  which 
no  enlightened  Protestant  can  give  his  assent.  The  attempt,  for 
example,  to  show  that  the  early  councils  were  convoked  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Popes,  is  a  failure.  The  proposition  is  one 
which  history  effectually  confutes.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  the  Translator,  neither  in  the  Preface,  nor  elsewhere,  indicates 
any  disapprobation  of  these  views.  Hefele^s  own  position  has  been 
neither  tiiat  of  an  Ultramontane  nor  a  Gallican,  but  intermediate. 
Concilear  decisions  he  has  held  to  be  not  valid  without  the  con- 
currence or  subsequent  sanction  of  a  Pope.  Whether  Papal  decla- 
rations, as  to  faith  and  morals,  are  authoritative  absolutely  and 
independently  of  a  Council,  is  a  question  on  which,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  he  does  not  explicitly  pronounce  in  his  work.  His 
opinion,  however,  has  been  understood  to  be  hostile  to  this  extreme 
tenet,  which  the  Vatican  Council  framed  into  a  dogma.  What 
course  he  will  pursue  now  that  this  action  has  been  taken,  and 
how  fiu*,  if  at  aU,  he  sympathizes  with  his  old  associate  and  col- 
league, D&llinger,  in  his  outspoken,  determined  protest  against 
the  new  dogma,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  such  men  as  Hefele  was  doubtless  mortifying  and  obnoxious 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  to  make  a  schism,  especially  for  a 
biflihop,  would  be  a  grave  transaction. 

HuoHBs's  LiFK  OF  Alfbsd  thk  Gbbat.* — Mr  Hughes  has 
chosen  for  a  subject  of  biography  the  English  hero,  through  whose 
life  he  aims  to  suggest  certain  lessons  relative  to  the  nature  of 
government,  and  the  need  of  a  religious  spirit  as  the  animating 
principle  of  all  earthly  magistracy — ^lessons  which  he  considers 
particularly  adapted  to  England,  in  view  of  the  prospective  reign 

from  the  G«nnan  and  edited  bj  William  R.  Glabk,  M.  A.  Ozoxl,  ProbeDdarj  of 
Welle  and  Yioar  of  Taunton.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  18T1.  [New  York: 
Scribner,  Welford  k  Co.] 

•  Alfred  (he  CfretU.  Bjr  Thomas  Huohxs,  M.P.,  author  of  "School  Days  at 
Bugbj/'  aud  '*Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  With  Maps  and  Dluetntions.  Boston: 
James  B.  Osgood  k  Co.     18*71.    pp.  324. 
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of  Democraoy,  which  he  looks  upon  as  ineTitable,  and  not  very 
distant.  Without  claiming  to  rest  to  any  great  extent  on  origi- 
nal researches,  this  brief  biography  is  still  carefully  composed  with 
the  use  of  the  best  authorities,  and  contains  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  author's  political  and  religious  faitlu 

MISCELLAKBOUS. 

Musings  Oveb  the  Christian  Yeab.* — The  subject  of  this 
book — Keble  and  his  "  Christian  Year,"  now  among  the  religious 
classics  of  our  language — will  attract  a  multitude  of  readers ;  and 
a  more  miscellaneous  circle  will  be  drawn  to  the  principal  writer 
when  she  is  recognized  as  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
"  Heartsease,"  and  other  popular  tales.  For  both  reasons  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  pleasant  reading.  Of  course  it  is  churchy^  yet  not 
being  combative  nor  obtrusively  dogmatic,  and  dealing  with  sen- 
timent rather  than  with  argument  and  in  a  kindly  and  reverent 
way,  it  may  find  favor  with  Christians  generally,  and  even  with 
the  milder  sort  of  radicals.  The  "  Musings  "  may  be  most  conven- 
iently read  at  intervals  in  connection  with  the  several  poems  that 
have  occasioned  them,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  otherwise. 
The  "  Recollections,"  however,  which  occupy  the  first  third  of  the 
volume,  may  be  read  independently.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
"  Gleanings  from  thirty  years'  intercourse  with  the  late  Rev.  John 
Keble,"  by  Miss  Yonge,  and  "  Recollections  of  Hursley  Vicarage," 
by  Frances  M.  Wilbraham.  And  most  cordial  and  graceful  trib- 
utes they  are  to  the  man  who  is  called  ^'  a  saint,  a  poet,  a  scholar 
and  a  pastor,"  and  to  his  congenial  family  and  home.  Only 
women,  and  such  women,  could  have  written  thus.  Particularly 
in  these  few  pages  of  Miss  Yonge  we  have  exquisite  etchings,  in 
her  oMm  felicitous  style,  of  the  vicar  and  the  vicarage,  his  person, 
mind  and  manners,  his  festivals  and  schools,  his  marked  individu- 
ality and  domestic  and  pastoral  surroundings,  all  as  seen  through 
an  affectionate  intimacy  of  noany  years.  As  we  read,  we  seem  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  that  English  home  and  parish.  Huraley 
is  linked  with  Keble  as  Bemerton  with  Herbert.  It  seems  to 
have  come  as  near  as  any  other  to  realizing  the  ideal  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  before  it  flowered  or  degenerated  into  the  later  "  ritu- 


*  }fnsings  Over  the  "  Christian  Tear^^  and  ^'Lyra  Innocentium.'*  By  Chablotte 
Maby  Yonqe  ;  together  with  a  few  Gleanmgs  of  RecoUectioDB  of  the  Kev.  John 
Keble,  gathered  by  several  frienda  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1871. 
12zuo.  pp.  431. 
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alisnt'^  The  picture,  while  evidently  drawn  to  the  life,  has  the 
look  of  an  earlier  time.  For  ourselyes  individually  we  confese  to 
liking  it  not  the  less  because  it  takes  on  no  supercilious  airs  of 
'*  the  nineteenth  century."  English  ecclesiasticism,  whatever  mix- 
tare  it  has  of  truth  and  error,  gets  much  of  its  hold  on  minds  at 
once  devout  and  cultured  through  the  alliance  here  shown  with 
poetry  and  art.  The  authors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  could  not  have 
done  their  work  without  Keble.  The  extent  of  his  pastoral  super- 
vision— which,  like  Herbert's,  may  be  cited  as  a  model  in  some 
other  branches  of  the  church — is  seen  in  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Miss  Yonge,  that  while  preparing  for  Confirmation  she  went  to  him 
twice  a  week  from  Augueit  to  October,  and  afterward  his  care  of 
others  was  yet  Ailler  and  more  minute.  We  have  most  pleasing 
glimpses  also  of  his  relation  to  her  as  a  partial  yet  fastidious  critic 
of  her  earlier  writings  in  the  stages  of  their  composition.  As 
might  be  expected,  thoroughly  amiable  as  he  was,  his  ecclesiastical 
prepossessions  could  warp  his  judgments  and  contract  his  sympa- 
thies. With  our  sturdier  Puritan  traditions  we  are  still  amused 
rather  than  offended  when  he  betrays  prejudice  against  Milton, 
and  still  more  when  he  loves  and  venerates  Charles  L  as  ''  our 
own,  our  royal  Saint,"  while  acknowledging  his  "  failures  in  truth !" 
The  more  we  see  of  diversity  in  the  materials  brought  to- 
gether in  the  true  church,  and  here  and  there  even  mutual 
repugnance  between  them,  the  more  account  we  will  make 
of  the  one  only  foundation.  The  true  Israelites  are  not  all 
of  the  same  tribe,  but  "  Verily,  Thou  art  our  Father  I " 

LrTKKATUBB  AND  LiPB.* — This  is  one  of  five  volumes,  independ- 
ent of  one  another,  which  give  Mr.  Whipple  an  honorable  place 
among  American  authors.  Each  of  them  is  made  up,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  like  the  one  before  us,  of  independent  Essays 
grouped  together  only  by  some  general  affinity  in  their  subjects, 
under  a  title  not  exclusively  appropriate  yet  serving  for  distinc- 
tion. Every  collection  or  series,  as  such,  is  new,  while  most  or  all 
of  the  pieces  that  compose  it  have  before  either  appeared  in  print 
or  have  been  delivered  on  public  occasions,  and  hence  the  way  is 
prepared  for  an  appreciative  reception.  In  this  instance  ten  ar- 
ticles are  included,  properly  enough,  under  the  head  of ''  Literature 
and  Life :" — ^*  Authors,' '  Novels  and  Novelists,' '  Wit  and  Humor,' 

♦  lAiaratare  and  Ltfe.  By  Eowm  P.  Whipple.  Enlarged  Edition.  Boston : 
James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.    1871.     12mo,  pp.  344. 
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'  The  Ludicrous  side  of  Life,' '  Genius,'  *  Intelleotoal  Health  and 
Disease,'  *Use  and  Abuse  of  Words,'  *  Wordsworth,'  'Bryant,' 
'  Stupid  Conservatism  and  Malignant  Reform.'  The  first  six  are 
indicated  as  having  been  detivered  before  Literary  Societies;  the 
next  appears  as  a  review,  and  the  rest  may  have  been  addresses  or 
magazine-articles. 

The  modem  English  Essay,  as  distinguished  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  lighter  composition  under  that  name  modeled  after  the 
Spectator  or  the  Rambler,  and  on  the  other  from  a  treatise  that 
requires  a  separate  volume,  is  the  growth  of  the  last  fifty  yean, 
and  may  be  sidd  to  have  been  initiated  by  Macaulay.    It  is  an 
elaborate  condensed  monograph,  in  whatever  department  of  litera- 
ture, for  present  and  wide  circulation,  yet  for  a  permanent  place 
also  in  the  library.    Of  American  productions  in  this  class,  Mr. 
Whipple's  must  be  recognized  as  among  the  most  successful  They 
are  among  our  best  examples,  also,  of  another  even  later  class  of 
compositions,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  ^  Lyceum  Lec- 
ture," written  not  to  be  read  only  but  to  be  spoken  and  heard,  and 
meant  neither  for  scholars  nor  for  the  populace  exclusively,  but  for 
the  better  sort  of  miscellaneous  assemblies  whether  in  literary  insti- 
tutions or  the  more  intelligent  circles  of  our  larger  towns.  His  sub- 
ject, train  of  thought  and  style  are  obviously  adapted  to  this  ose, 
yet  not  therefore  the  less  fitted  for  deliberate  reading.     Whatever 
theme  he  presents  in  '  Literature '  or  '  life,'  it  is  not  taken  up  with- 
out ample  preparation,  nor  turned  off  with  hasty  assumption  or 
superficial  show.     He  writes  from  full  information  ai|d  carefol 
tbought,  with  clearness,  vivacity  and  point,  in  full  command  of 
choice  language  and  apt  illustration,  never  lapsing  into  dullness 
nor  ranning  into  bombast,  but  stimulating  and  rewarding  the  at^ 
tention  whether  of  the  hearer  or  the  reader.     A  popular  lecturer 
is  tempted  to  study  instant  palpable  effect,  and  perhaps  to  this  in- 
fluence of  his  position  we  should  in  part  ascribe  a  certain  ambi- 
tious air  in  the  style  of  these  essays,  an  excess  of  antithises  and  a 
redundancy  of  balanced  epithets,  instead  of  the  simplicity  which 
the  writer  so  well  appreciates  in  his  favorite  authors.     We  have 
noticed  in  his  delivery  a  corresponding  fault  in  a  jerking  emphsr 
sis  as  if  to  make  sore  of  his  points.    But  he  is  never  misled,  as  £ir 
as  we  have  observed,  by  conceit  or  desire  for  effect,  into  grossness 
or  irreverence.    He  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  platform  to  flatter 
the  profligacy  or  scepticism  of  one  part  of  the  audience  by  insult- 
ing the  most  sacred  convictions  of  another.     Li  commending  him 
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as  a  brilliant  writer,  we  are  not  obliged,  as  in  some  instances,  to 
add  a  protest  in  behalf  of  good  morals. 

PsoFBSsoB  Tyndall's  Fbagmsntb  of  Science'*'  for  unscien- 
tific people  is  exactly  what  its  title  describes  it  to  be,  a  series  of 
papers  of  very  unequal  interest  and  merits,  but  all  having  some 
interest  and  importance  as  the  detached  thoughts  of  a  writer  who 
always  thinks  with  brilliancy  and  force.  The  volume  is  not  un- 
like the  Lay  sermons  of  Professor  Huxley  with  some  important 
points  of  advantage  in  its  favor.  Tyndall  is  less  of  a  demagogue 
than  Huxley,  and  what  he  says  is  usually  more  carefully  con- 
sidered* He  does  not  delight  in  saying  things  in  so  offensive  a 
way,  knowing  they  will  offend  religious  people.  He  writes  in  a 
tone  of  greater  sincerity  and  elevation,  and  usually  for  a  one-sided 
physicist,  is  a  large  minded  and  candid  seeker  after  truth.  Rever- 
ence, admiration,  and  love  enter  very  largely  into  his  personal 
character.  He  has  not  a  little  of  the  poet  in  his  constitution,  as 
is  evident  from  the  introduction  of  many  poetical  conceptions,  the 
frequent  imaginative  flights  into  which  he  rises  for  a  moment 
above  the  prosaic  level  of  philosophical  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion, as  also  from  the  many  bits  of  poetry  which  he  is  fond  of 
quoting.  One  would  not  need  to  read  his  brilliant  defence  of  the 
use  of  the  imagination  in  science  to  be  altogether  sure  that  the 
imagination  predominates  in  his  nature.  Upon  two  points  we  And 
hinoL  seriously  defective.  He  is  thoroughly  Pantheistic  in  all  his 
conceptiops  and  associations,  and  as  such,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  most  Idndly  spirit,  seems  utterly  incapable  of  looking  at 
nature  and  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  Theist  not  only  may  but 
must  regard  them.  Indeed,  to  be  consistent  in  the  positions  which 
he  takes  in  respect  to  miracles  and  prayer,  he  must  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  a  man  can  believe  in  a  personal  God  and  yet  believe  in 
the  invariableness  of  the  laws  of  nature.  *  In  respect  to  this 
matter  we  known  not  which  are  the  most  offensive,  his  dogmatic 
assertions  or  his  ill  disguised  insinuations. 

The  second  point  which  offends  us  is  his  undefined  and  un- 
decided position  with  respect  to  the  beginning  of  life.  In 
respect  to  thb  doctrine  he  does  not  agree  with  Huxley,  and 
yet  seems  to  think  it  scientific  to  hold  no  decided  opinion,  and  to 

*  jF^agmen^  of  Sdmee  for  wudentiflc  people.  A  aeries  of  detaohed  essays,  leo- 
torea,  aodreviewa  Bj  Jobk  Ttndall,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
t  Co.     1871. 
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hold  himself  back  from  taking  any  ground  whatever  lest  forsooth 
he  should  be  driven  into  Theism.  The  book  will  be  extensively 
read  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  should  not  be  read  without  excepting 
to  these  two  features,  both  of  which  seem  to  betray  an  intellectual 
weakness  as  well  as  unscientific  prejudice. 

Dr.  Stroud's  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  op  the  Death 
OF  Christ*  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  a 
special  and  somewhat  peculiar  subject  by  a  competent  student  and 
critic.  The  author  takes  for  his  data,  all  the  historical  notices  of 
the  circumstances  which  attended  this  death.  He  then  brings 
into  view  the  physiological  and  pathological  effects  which  must 
necessarily  attend,  upon  the  crucifixion  of  a  human  body.  He  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  immediate 
physical  cause  of  this  death  was  rupture  of  the  heart.  Aside 
from  the  direct  value  of  satisfying  a  natural  and  reasonable 
curiosity  in  respect  to  a  subject  like  this,  the  discussion  holds  the 
attention  closely  and  consecutively  to  every  particular  of  the 
narrative,  and  impresses  the  mind  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  scene  and  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narration. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  constitutes  the  First  Part  of  the 
Treatise,  under  the  title,  "  Investigation  of  the  Immediate  Cause  of 
the  Death  of  Christ."  Part  Second  is  an  "  Elucidation  of  Scriptural 
Truth,  by  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  Death  of  Christ." 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  author's  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment in  its  moral  and  spiritual  relations.  In  this  discission  the 
author  exhibits  great  familiarity  with  scriptural  texts  and  rever- 
ence for  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  find  in 
his  treatise,  however,  any  important  addition  to  doctrinal  theology 
or  to  the  interpretation  of  disputed  passages  of  the  scriptures. 

The  appendix  contains  some  carefully  considered  notes  and 
illustrations  in  regard  to  points  of  special  importance  relating 
mostly  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  volume.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  the  volume  is  a  brief  but  characteristic  letter 
from  that  eminent  Physician,  and  no  less  eminent  Christian,  S^ir 
James  Simpson,  whose  death  awakened  such  a  profound  sensation 
not  many  months  ago  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

*  The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  its  relation  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Christianity.  By  WttLiAM  Stroud,  M.D.  With  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart,  M.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Ca     1871. 
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Rev.  Edward  Bickebststh'b  Minor  Poems,  beginning  with 
"  The  Two  Brothers*,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  many 
admirers  of  '*  Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever."  To  those  who  do 
not  admire  that  poem,  it  is  useless  to  recommend  his  shorter  and 
less  elaborate  efiusions.  They  all  breathe  an  elevated  and  earnest 
religions  spirit  and  are  the  products  of  a  classical  and  refined  taste. 
An  exquisite  speaking  engraving  of  the  author,  and  an  introduction 
by  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

Aixibone's  Dictionary  op  Authors.! — The  third  and  last 
volume  of  this  great  work — the  earlier  volumes  of  which  are  al- 
ready 80  well  known  and  so  highly  valued  by  scholars — ^has  at  last 
been  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  Mr.  AUibone  has  thus  brought  to  a  close,  in  a  manner  most  cred- 
itable to  himself,  the  labors  of  many  years.  The  work  was  pro- 
jected in  1850;  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1854,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  finished  the  reading  of  the  proof  sheets  of  this 
third  volume  on  the  last  day  of  1870. 

These  three  volumes  of  thirty-one  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
with  double  columns,  present  the  names  of  about  thirty  thousand 
English  and  American  authors ;  a  far  greater  number  than  has 
ever  been  brought  together  before  in  any  one  work,  or  in  fact  in 
all  previous  publications  of  this  description.  Tlie  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Allibone  has  been  to  give,  first,  a  succinct  biography  of  all 
such  authors  as  are  of  any  special  note,  and  then  the  titles  of  the 
books  wl^ch  they  have  published.  He  has  incorporated,  also,  to 
some  extent,  the  contemporary  criticism  upon  the  different  works 
that  are  mentioned,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  very  valuable 
feature. 

To  illustrate  the  method  which  has  been  followed,  we  select  from 
the  volume  just  published,  as  a  representative  of  living  authors, 
the  name  of  President  Woolsey.  In  the  column  which  is  devoted 
to  him,  there  is  first  a  biographical  notice.  Then  the  titles  of  five 
text-books  edited  by  him,  with  four  extracts  from  the  "notices" 

*  The  l\oo  Brothers  J  and  other  Poems.  By  Edwabd  Hbnst  Biokersteth, 
K. A.,  author  of  *  Yesterdaj,  To-day  and  Forever."  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
A  Brothers.     1871. 

f  A  (Mticai  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  and  British  and  American  Authors^ 
living  and  deceased,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Containing  thirty  thousand  Biogrnphies  and  Literary  Notices,  with  forty 
Indexes  of  Subjects.  By  S.  Austin  Allibone.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
A  Co.     Three  volumes.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  3140. 
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which  they  received — one  of  which  was  written  by  Pro£  C.  C. 
Felton,  and  another  by  Pro£  A.  P.  Peabody.  The  titles  of  hiB 
yarioos  discourses  relating  to  Yale  College  follow.  Then  an  ex- 
tract from  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literatnre,  which 
relates  to  him.  The  titles  of  the  different  editions  of  his  work 
upon  International  Law,  with  a  criticism  irom  the  North  American 
Review ;  and  references  to  other  criticisms  in  other  magazines.  Ad 
opinion  respecting  the  value  of  this  work,  from  **  one  of  the  higln 
est  of  living  authorities.'^  Title  of  his  work  on  Divorce,  with 
two  ^^  notices "  from  different  sources.  References  to  his  single 
sermons;  to  the  magazines  in  which  he  has  published  Articles;  to 
other  literary  work  of  various  descriptions  which  he  has  performed; 
to  his  Eulogy  on  President  Felton,  and  to  his  contribution  to  the 
*' Boston  Lectures"  of  1870. 

To  carry  out  such  a  plan  as  this  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
detail  has  involved,  as  will  be  understood  at  once,  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  That  such  a  work,  conducted  on  such  a  scale, 
should  be  absolutely  without  mistake  is  not  to  be  expected.  In 
fact  we  have  ourselves  noticed  some  slight  errors ;  but  the  sldll, 
the  good  taste,  and  above  all,  the  general  accuracy  which  charac- 
terize the  work  throughout,  are  unsurpassed'  by  any  work  of  the 
kind,  and  make  it  invaluable  to  every  English  and  American 
scholar. 

Pbof.  Barksb's  Chemibtbt.* — ^The  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  chemical  science  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the  text-books 
which  were  in  use  only  a  very  few  years  ago  have  been  rendered  al- 
most useless.  Prof.  Barker  of  Yale  College  has  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  new  text-book,  in  which  he  has  aimed  to  present  the 
principles  of  the  science  as  they  are  now  held  by  the  best  chemists. 
His  plan  is  to  introduce  the  student,  first,  to  ^^  theoretical  chem- 
istry  ^';  and  then,  in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  to  give  the  facts 
of  inorganic  chemistry,  systematically  arranged  under  appropriate 
heads.  He  has  been  successful  in  preparing  a  work  which  is  well 
adapted  to  be  used  in  our  American  colleges.  It  is  at  once 
strictly  scientific  in  its  method  and  at  the  same  time  quite  remark- 
ably clear  in  its  statements.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  centigrade  scale  of 
thermometric  degrees,  is  used. 

*A  Ika-Book  of  Elementary  Chemistry^  Theoretical  and  Inorganic  Bj  GsoBai 
F.  Bakkbr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  PhTaiological  ChemiBtry  in  Tale  College.  Kew 
Hayen :  0.  0.  Ohatfield  &  Go.    1870.    ISmo,  pp.  342. 
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Tbb  Hahb-Book  of  Lbobkbaby  and  Mythological  Abt*  will 
be  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  convenient  book  of  reference  for  the 
explanation  of  the  varions  legends  and  stories  which  artists  have 
illastrated  in  their  paintings.  It  has  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  travelers  who  are  visiting  the  great  art- 
galleries  of  the  old  world;  bnt  it  is  a  volume  which  will  prove  hardly 
less  valuable  to  those  who  remain  at  home.  Such  an  amount  of 
information  as  is  given  here  in  an  exceedingly  compact  form  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere  except  in  a  library  of  costly  works. 

Thoughts  about  AsT.f — ^This  volume  contains  a  series  of 
nineteen  essays  on  matters  pertaining  to  Art,  which  are  written 
by  an  artist.  The  author  complains,  in  the  first  of  the  papers, 
that  most  of  the  criticism  on  art  which  has  been  hitherto  published 
has  come  from  those  who  are  not  professionally  acquainted  with 
its  methods,  and  contends  that  such  criticism  is  liable  to  be,  and  is, 
one-sided  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  The  subjects 
treated  in  the  volume  are  very  various,  the  style  is  attractive,  and 
the  views  advanced  are  many  of  them  original,  and  are  supported 
with  much  ability. 

English,  Past  and  Pbbsbnt.^ — A  work  like  this,  which  has 
gone  through  so  many  editions  and  been  received  with  so  general 
and. hearty  favor,  needs  no  word  of  introduction  from  us.  "We 
have  only  to  note  its  successive  appearances,  and  to  point  out  that 
each  edition  bears  the  marks  of  careful  revision  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  being  without  any  extensive  alterations,  yet  not  incon- 
siderably corrected  and  extended.  Mr.  Trench  is  a  very  interest- 
ing word-historian,  and  this  volume  and  his  *'  Study  of  Words  ^ 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  awaken  and  foster  a  love  of  etymologi- 
cal study ;  often,  doubtless,  rousing  an  interest  which  has  refused 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  studies  alone,  and  has  sought  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  structure  and  history  of  language  than  our  au- 
thor himself  attempts  to  go.  For  he  does  hardly  more  than  skim 
the  surface,  and  trace  the  last  and  most  facile  steps  of  linguistic 

*A  Eamd-Bock  of  Legmdnury  ixad  Mythohgieal  Art  Bj  Olaba  EBSxnnB 
Clkmxnt.  with  de8criptiye  illostrationfl.  New  York;  Hurd  k  HooghtoD.  1871. 
12ino,  pp.  497. 

f  TTtonghis  about  Art  Br  Phkip  Gilbbbt  Hajobtok.  A  new  edition.  Bostcm: 
BobertB  Brothers.   1871.     12mo,  pp.  338. 

X  English,  Past  and  Present.  Eight  lectures  by  Rzohabd  Ohbnxviz  Tbskoh, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  edition,  revised  and  improved,  1868. — The  same, 
seventh  edition,  revised  and  improved,  1871.    New  Yotk:  Charles  Scribner  k  Co. 
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growth ;  if  he  ventures  into  profounder  inquiries,  he  is  apt  not  to 
be  so  successful.  But  he  is  a  well  read  and  careful  scholar,  and 
the  correctness  of  what  he  says  may  generally  be  relied  on ;  he 
describes  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  he  has  gathered  together  a 
rich  body  of  particulars  illustrative  of  the  changes  in  English  ex- 
pression. His  books  fairly  deserve  their  popularity,  and  we  can 
only  wish  its  continuance. 

Hand-Book  op  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.* — In  some 
respects  this  manual  is  a  unique  volume  among  text-books.  We 
have  had  before  Anglo-Saxon  grammars  and  readers,  and  Early 
English  granmiars  and  readers ;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  combine  both  within  the  compass  of  a  single  toI- 
ume.  The  want  of  such  a  work  has  been  long  felt,  but  particu- 
larly so  of  late  years,  in  which  the  desire  for  the  fuller  study  of 
our  tongue  has  become  general,  but  in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
appliances  for  the  study  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
desire. 

The  selections  in  this  work  are  taken  from  a  comparatively 
small  circle  of  authors,  but  they  have  been  made  with  great  taste 
and  judgment.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John  is  given,  and  likewise  selections  from  the  homilies  of  Alfric, 
from  King  Alfred's  versions  of  Orosius  and  Boethius,  and  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  includes  only 
prose  writings :  and  as  the  object  of  the  work  was,  not  to  give  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  but  to  impart  to  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  tongue  and  of  the  origin  of  existr 
ing  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  this  seems  to 
us  a  wise  course  on  the  part  of  Professor  Corson.  Very  full  ex- 
tracts are  given  also  from  the  prominent  writers  of  the  Semi- 
Saxon  and  Early-English  period,  down  to  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  A  vocabulary  and  a  series  of  grammars  for  the 
different  periods  are  included,  so  that  in  this  one  volume  will  be 
found  most  of  the  material  imperatively  needed  by  the  student  in 
beginning  the  study  of  our  tongue. 

Necessarily  in  a  first  work  of  this  kind  there  will  be  more  or  less 
of  imperfections — omissions,  typographical  errors,  and  minor  faults 
of  various  kinds  which  wiU  be  more  painfully  evident  to  the  author 
than  to  any  one  who  uses  his  book.  What  appears  to  us  the  chief 
defect  in  the  work  as  it  now  exists,  is  the  lack  of  explanatory  de- 

*ffand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,    By  Hibam  Coeson,  Profeasor 
in  CJomell  University.     12mo,  pp.  672.    New  York:  Holt  &  Williama.    1871. 
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tails ;  details,  which  are  all  the  more  necessary,  if  the  work  be- 
comes, as  we  trust  it  will,  a  text-book  for  many  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher.  In  future 
editions  of  the  work  the  author  will  do  well,  we  think,  by  adding 
notes,  and  in  particular,  by  making  the  grammatical  synopsis 
much  fuller.  As  it  is  now,  for  the  grammar  of  Piers  Plowman, 
Wycliff^  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  the  student  is  obliged  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  what  he  finds  given  in  the  grammar  of  Layamon,  or 
the  South  English  granmiar  of  the  Ancien  Riwle,  or  what  he  can 
gather  from  the  vocabulary.  To  him  who  uses  the  book  without 
a  guide,  this  will  largely  increase  the  difficulties  in  his  path.  We 
notice,  also,  that  Professor  Corson,  in  the  selection  he  gives  from 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  follows  throughout  the  Harleian  text.  A 
correction  by  a  comparison  of  the  six  texts  would  have  been  ad- 
visable, where  the  Harleian  is  clearly  in  error — as,  for  instance,  in 
line  606  its  use  of  tJiey  for  he.  But  notwithstanding  these  few 
drawbacks,  which  bear  no  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  work, 
and  which  can  easily  be  remedied,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  this 
addition  to  the  exceedingly  small  list  of  good  text-books  of  our 
mother-tongue. 

Coming  from  the  publishing  house  it  does,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  work  is  got  up  in  elegant  style — almost  too 
elegant,  indeed,  for  a  text-book.  Its  appearance  fits  it  rather  for 
the  parlor-table  than  the  student's  desk:  but  this  will  not  be 
looked  upon  by  most  as  an  objection. 
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AsncxE  L— THE  POETRY   OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

The  Defence  of  Ovenevere  and  other  Poems.     London :  1858. 

Hie  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.     Boston  :  1867. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.    London  :  1868,  1870,  1871. 

Two  things — ^both  of  which  we  might  have  guessed — Mr. 
Morris  has  chosen  to  tell  us  about  himself;  that  he  is  a  pupil  of 
Chaucer ;  and  that  into  that  company  of  poets  "  heroically  fash- 
ioned," whose  conscious  or  unconscious  aim  it  is  to  interpret  to 
us  an  otherwise  unintelligible  world,  he  has  neither  power  nor 
will  to  enter.  Unskilled,  he  tells  us,  out  of  the  discord  and 
confosion  of  actual  life  to  charm  a  music  strong  enough  to  over- 
power and  reconcile  it  to  itself,  he  deliberately  withdraws  into 
the  "sleepy  region,"  to  which  all  the  outer  noises  of  the  waking 
world,  which  hopes  and  fears  and  longs  and  seeks  and  suffers 
and  enjoys  and  loses  and  despairs,  come  blended  into  a  lulling, 
murmuring  sound,  whose  origin  is  now  half  forgotten,,  and  now 
only  enough  remembered  "  to  convey  a  melancholy  into  all  his 
day;"  a  vague  and  voluptuous   melancholy,   which  soothes 
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more  than  it  saddens,  and  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  proof  and  por- 
tion of  repose.     To  build  for  us  this 

**Shadow7  isle  of  bliss, 
^Mid  most  12ie  beatizig  of  the  steely  sea 
Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be," 

has  been  Mr.  Monis's  work  as  a  poet,  and  to  these  pleasures  he 
invites  us, — ^in  the  pauses  of  our  labor  or  our  warfare, — ^to  rest 
and  forgetfolness  and  the  dreaming  of  dreams. 

In  an  age  like  this,  which  has  had  so  much  to  say  about  the 
mission  of  the  poet  as  a  teacher,  a  thinker,  a  prophet,  an  apos- 
tle of  humanity,  and  so  forth,  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  to 
hear  a  considerable  poet  declaring  frankly  that  his  chief  aim  is 
to  give  pleasure ;  but  if  they  will  consider  how  many  and  vari- 
ous things  are  included  in  the  giving  of  pleasure,  and  will  call 
to  mind  that  the  undoubted  first  object  which  two  of  our  great- 
est poets,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  had  in  view,  was  the 
amusement  of  their  contemporaries,  it  need  no  longer  excite 
surprisa  But  what  does  excite  surprise,  and  what  seems  to 
place  Mr.  Morris  in  a  peculiar  position,  is  the  close  limitation  to 
which  he  deliberately  commits  himself  in  his  choice  of  subjects 
and  means  of  treatment  Not  only  does  he  say  to  us,  my  object 
is  simply  to  amuse  you  by  telling  you  stories,  but  he  adds  also 
that  these  stories  shall  be  essentially  of  only  one  class ;  minis- 
tering to  only  one  kind  of  pleasure ;  and  built  up  of  only  cer- 
tain materials  to  which  he  confines  himself,  neglecting  or  ignor- 
ing others,  many  of  them  the  very  ones  which  we  should  have 
expected  of  a  follower  of  Chaucer,  that  he  would  seek  out  and 
attempt  to  use  among  the  very  first  And  when  considering 
his  poems  together,  we  note  the  effect  of  this  limitation  upon 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  wishing,  perhaps  an  idle  wish, 
that  the  poet  had  either  not  found  it  necessary  to  be  content  to 
keep  within  such  bounds,  or  else  that  he  had  more  clearly  recog- 
nized and  more  zealously  guarded  against  the  almost  inevita- 
ble prolixity  and  monotony  to  which  writings  of  such  a  lengA 
attempted  under  such  conditions,  niust  always  be  most  danger- 
ously exposed. 

But,  except  as  regards  some  few,  and  these  generally  minor, 
points  of  technical  treatment,  it  is  idle  to  lament  or  blame  an 
artist's  limitations.     A  man  can  do  only  his  own  work;  and 
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sach  limitations  as  we  find  in  any  one's  whole  work  must  be 
regarded  for  the  most  part  as  characteristic  and  necessary. 
And  yet  because  to  know  what  a  man's  work  is  not,  is  to  be  on 
the  way  to  discover  what  it  is,  and  because  Mr.  Morris,  though 
too  reverent  and  careful  a  student  of  his  master  to  make  for 
himself  any  claim  to  be  compared  with  him,  is  yet  professedly 
the  pupil  of  Chaucer,  and  has  been  called  by  some  Chaucerian, 
it  is  natural  and  will  probably  be  useful,  to  consider  in  what  the 
two  poets  are  alike  and  in  what  respects  they  differ. 

And  the  truth  is  that  in  all  essentials  the  difference  between 
them  is  so  great  and  so  evident  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
compare  them.    Chaucer,  a  man  of  his  age,  keenly  alive  to  the 
political  and  religious  significance  of  the  time ;  so  human,  so 
English,  so  full  of  common  sense,  so  social,  buoyant,  humor- 
ous, gay ;  what  has  he,  so  real,  so  credulous,  so  confident,  so 
full  of  figdih,  in  common  with  the  ''  dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out 
of  his  due  time?"    To  Chaucer's  many  sided  nature  such  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  as  that  of  Mr.  Morris  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility, but  in  Mr.  Morris  it  is  his  very  genius,  coloring  all  his 
work  and  defining  it    Differing  from  each  other  so  widely  as 
they  do  in  their  ideas  of  life,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  dif- 
ference should  be  communicated  to  their  styles.     And  thus  it 
i&    The  two  styles  are  very  different     Bead  one  of  Chaucer's 
tales  and  then  one  of  Mr.  Morris's,  and  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
resemblance,  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  movement  of  the 
lines,  in  the  pauses,  in  the  rhymes,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
choice  of  words ;  but  this  resemblance  is  not  deep,  it  is  super- 
ficial ;  enough  to  remind  us  in  a  general  way  of  Chaucer,  but 
unfortunately  it  reminds  us  also  that  in  Chaucer's  style  there  is 
a  good  deal  that  is  not  here ;  we  miss  the  fullness,  the  variety, 
the  flexibility,  the  directness,  the  boldness,  the  animation,  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  his  verse,  and  realize  that  however  excel- 
lent for  his  own  purposes  Mr.  Morris's  style  may  be,  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  have  benefited  by  his  loving  study  of  Chau- 
cer's, its  likeness  to  it  is  very  far  from  being  that  of  kinship  and 
inheritance.     A  poet  who  sees  so  many  things,  and  sees  into 
them  so  quickly  and  clearly  as  Chaucer,  who  has  such  various 
and  such  deep  sympathies,  and  is  so  heartily  interested  in  so 
many  and  such  different  persons,  must  have  and  cannot  help 
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liaving  such  a  style  as  Mr.  Morris  neither  has  nor  wants  for  his 
expression.  He  has  needs  for  utterance  that  the  other  never 
feels.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Morris,  for,  as 
hereafter  will  be  seen^  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  too  has  for  his 
own  needs  his  own  fit  and  admirable  expression.  What  we 
wish  to  insist  upon  is  simply  that  Mr.  Morris's  style,  though 
formed  upon  it,  is  not  akin  to  Chaucer's,  and  that  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  merely  impossible  that  two  men  with  such  di£fer- 
ent  thoughts  about  God  and  man  and  nature,  should  have  styles 
resembling  each  other  in  any  but  the  most  superficial  way. 

Look  at  their  descriptions  of  scenery  and  persons.  Evideatlj 
what  Mr.  Morris,  as  an  artist,  regards  especially  in  the  master 
is  his  objectivity,  his  love  of  natural  objects  for  their  own 
sakes ;  his  fondness  for  the  outside  of  things ;  for  color  and 
form  and  sound  and  motion ;  for  things  rich  and  splendid,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  common  and  plain ;  for  those  qualities,  in 
short,  which  make  a  painter  of  him,  a  painter  whose  eye  loves 
rather  to  dwell  upon  the  object  itself  than  to  wander  off  in 
search  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  significance  which  may  per- 
haps be  associated  with  it  But  here  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  Chaucer  is  almost  constantly  showing  this 
fondness  for  the  appearances  of  things,  yet  in  his  mention  or 
description  of  them,  it  is  none  the  less  quite  as  firequently  his 
characteristic  habit  to  convey  with  them  something  more  than 
the  things  themselves.  Often  in  the  most  delicate  and  inex- 
plicable way  something  of  his  own  personality  is  infosed  into 
these  descriptions,  giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  sim- 
plest lines ;  and  his  eminent  skill  in  the  art  of  making  the  men- 
tion of  one  thing,  without  metaphor,  the  suggestion  of  another 
or  of  many  others,  is  known  to  all  his  readers.  Let  us  take  a 
few  well-known  examples ;  and  first,  of  the  way  in  which  his 
own  personal  delight  in  the  things  he  sees  and  hears  enters  into 
his  style,  and  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  versa  Of  birds 
singing,  from  the  "  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale  " : — 

'*  Some  Bonge  loude  as  they  had  yplainSd, 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  jfaindd, 
And  some  aU  oute  with  the  flOle  throte." 

How  direct  the  style  is  here,  how  full  of  animation,  how  glad  I 
and  how  strong  and  light  and  flexible  the  verse  I    And  now 
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take  these  well  known  lines  (of  which  Coleridge  is  said  to 
have  been  fond),  about  sunlit  trees  in  spring : — 

"  With  brancheB  brode,  laden  with  leves  newe 
That  sproQgen  out  agen  the  sunne  ahene 
Some  veiy  redde  and  some  a  glad  light  green/' 

There  is  very  little  description  here,  but  there  is  a  magical 
something  about  the  verse  that  brings  all  the  fresh  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  us  even  more  vividly  perhaps  than  the  actual 
sight  of  it  could  do  for  most  of  ua  We  have  not  only  the 
scene  itself,  but  Chaucer's  delight  in  it  besides.  No  amount  of 
detail  could  have  given  it  to  us  so  perfectly  and  so  happily. 
Shakespeare  in  the  great  moonlight  scene  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  with  hardly  any,  even  the  slightest  description,  mana- 
ges to  convey  all  the  unutterable  charm  of  moonlight  and  the 
clear,  still  night  to  us,  by  simply  bringing  us  in  sjrmpathy  with 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  whose  souls  are  steeped  in  its  delight. 
Of  the  same  kind  is  Chaucer's  brief  and  simple  mention  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  moon. 

"  A  nyghtyngale  upon  a  cedre  grene, 

Under  the  chambre  wal  tfaer  as  ahe  lay, 
Ful  lowde  song  agen  the  moon§  ahena" 

And  now  see  how  he  speaks  of  the  grass,  English  grass,  as 
Marsh  has  noticed : — 

"the  grene  grass 

So  smale,  so  tiiicke,  so  short,  so  fireah  of  hewe.'' 

This  is  simplicity  itself,  the  simplicity  of  pure,  unreflecting 
deUght  The  verse  seems  to  move  over  the  grass  in  which  the 
poet  has  such  joy  as  if  it  were  his  hand  stroking  it, — 

"  So  smale.  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hewe  !'* 

Again,  take  this  from  the  "  Legende  of  Goode  Women" : 

"  Upon  the  smale,  softe,  swote  grasa 
That  was  with  flowres  swote  embroaded  al." 

Once  more,  take  this  for  straightforwardness  about  the  flying 
hart: — 

"  Ther  was  the  hert  y-wont  to  have  his  flight, 
And  over  a  brook,  and  so  forth  in  his  weye," 

and  this  for  its  fullness  and  strength, — 

"  With  knotty  knarry  bareyn  treSs  olde." 
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And  now  take  some  examples  of  that  other  characteristic  of 
Chaucer's  style  just  spoken  of,  its  way  of  indirectly  or  covertly 
suggesting  one  thing  by  another.  For  instance :  sailors  are  pro- 
verbially bad  riders,  and  Chaucer  says  in  his  direct  way  of  his 
Schipman,  that, 

"  He  rood  upon  a  rouncj,  as  he  couthe." 

He  had  hired  a  hackney  horse  and  rode  him  ''as  he  could." 
Of  the  Monk,  a  fiiU  fed,  rosy,  well-dressed  man  of  the  world, 
fonder  of  the  hunt  than  of  the  cloister,  he  says : — 

*'  Aod  when  he  rood,  men  might  his  bridel  heere 
Oyngle  in  a  whistling  wind  bo  deerOi 
And  eek  as  lowde  as  doth  the  chapel  belle," 

implying  not  only  that  the  monk  was  a  man  of  fashion,  who 
decorated  his  horse's  bridle  with  "bells  and  bosses  brave."  but 
hinting  good-naturedly  also  that  he  had  a  quicker  ear  for  these 
than  for  the  chapel  bell.  And  with  all  this  how  delightful  only 
for  itself  is  that  second  line, 

"  Qyngle  in  a  whistling  wind  so  deere  I " 

In  the  Sompnoure's  tale,  a  lazy,  impudent,  begging  friar  comes 
into  Thomas's  house  and  makes  himself  at  home : — 

^'  And  fro  the  bench  he  drof  away  the  cat 
And  layd  adown  his  potent  and  his  hat, 
And  eek  his  scrip,  and  set  him  soft  adown." 

Another  famous  passage,  without  the  humor,  is  that  in  which 
he  says  of  the  Schipman, 

*'  Hardy  he  was  and  wise  to  undertake; 
Wilh  many  a  tempest  had  his  berd  ben  schake." 

These  are  a  few  convenient  examples  of  Chaucer's  large  way  of 
dealing  with  the  things  he  sees  and  hears,  enough  however  to 
show  that  his  style  is  himself  and  his  verse  inseparable  from  the 
spirit  that  informs  it  and  makes  it  mova 

And  now  recall  Mr.  Morris's  way  of  looking  at  similar  things^ 
and  notice  the  effect  upon  his  style.  Passing  over  his  very 
characteristic  song  of  May,  take  this  from  the  narrative : — 

**  Now  must  these  men  be  glnd  a  little  while 
That  they  had  Uyed  to  see  May  once  more  smile 
Upon  the  earth ;  wherefore,  as  men  who  know 
How  fast  the  bad  days  and  the  good  days  go 
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Th^  gftthered  at  12ie  feMt :  the  fair  abode 

Wherein  they  ea^  o'eiiooked,  acroee  the  road 

Unhedged  green  meads,  which  willowy  streamfl  passed  through, 

And  on  that  mom,  before  the  fresh  Maj  dew 

Had  dried  upon  the  sunniest  spot  of  grass, 

From  bush  to  bush  did  youths  and  maidens  pass 

In  raiment  meet  for  May  i^yparelled, 

Gathering  the  milk-white  blossoms  and  the  red; 

And  now,  with  noon  long  past,  and  that  bright  day 

Growing  aweary,  on  the  sunny  way 

They  wandered,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  loitering, 

And  weary,  yet  were  ft«ah  enough  to  smg 

The  carols  of  the  mom,  and  pensLve,  still 

Had  cast  away  their  doubt  of  death  and  ill, 

And  flushed  with  love,  no  more  grew  red  with  shame/* 

TUs  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Morris's  style  when  he  is  de- 
scribing  or  narrating  generally.  And  now  read  a  specimen  of 
Chaacer's  style,  in  general  description,  of  a  similar  scene : — 

"  Forgeten  had  the  erthe  his  pore  estate 
Of  wynter,  that  him  naked  made  and  mate, 
And  with  his  swerd  of  oolde  so  sord  grevdd ; 
Now  hath  th*attempre  sunne  al  that  releV§d 
That  naked  was,  and  dad  yt  new  agayn. 
The  smalfi  foulSs,  of  the  seson  fayn, 
That  of  the  panter  and  the  netto  ben  scapdd, 
Upon  the  foweler,  that  hem  made  awhaped 
In  winter,  and  distroyed  hadde  hire  broode, 
In  his  dispite  hem  thoghte  yt  did  hem  goode 
To  synge  of  hym,  and  in  hire  songe  dispise 
The  fonlg  cfaerfe,  that  for  his  coTeytise 
Had  hem  betrayed  wiih  his  sophistrye. 
This  was  hire  songe,  '  The  foweler  we  deffjre, 
And  al  his  cralte.*    And  sommd  songen  dere 
Lay§8  of  love,  that  Joy  it  was  to  here, 
In  worshippyng  and  preysing  of  hire  make ; 
And  for  the  newS  blisM  somere^s  sake. 
Upon  the  braunohes  ful  of  blosmes  softe, 
In  hire  delyt,  they  turned  hem  ful  o Ae, 
And  songen  '  Blessed  be  seynt  Valence  I 
For  on  his  day  I  chees  you  to  be  myne, 
Withonten  ndpentyng,  myn  herte  swete  I*  ** 

In  one  the  smooth,  even  flow  of  a  pensive  willowy  stream ; 
in  the  other  the  rippling  animation  of  a  running  brook.  The 
difference  is  radical.  But  now  let  us  try  to  get  at  Mr.  Morrises 
method  in  dealing  with  particular  scenes.     No  one  can  help 
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seeing  that  he  is  a  very  careful  and  minute  observer,  and  very 
skillful  and  patient  in  the  use  of  his  materials,  and  no  one,  it 
seems  to  us,  turning  from  Chaucer  to  Mr.  Morris,  can  help  see- 
ing also  that  while  Chaucer's  way  is  to  make  his  pictures  serve 
chiefly  for  illustrations  of  his  text,  it  is  Mr.  Morris's  tendency 
to  make  pictures  for  the  picture's  sake.  Not  that  Chaucer  does 
not  indulge  in  long  descriptions,  as  in  his  account  of  the  tem- 
ples in  the  Knight's  Tale ;  and  dwell  upon  minute  particulars, 
as  in  his  descriptions  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Prologue ;  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  bis  habit  mainly  to  bring  forward  and  insist 
upon  such  details  only  as  are  significant  of  the  persons  and 
things  which  he  wishes  us  to  see,  and  help  to  interpret  them  to 
US.  His  Yeoman  has  a  nut  head ;  his  Ploughman  rides  upon  a 
mare ;  his  Monk  has  a  bald  head  which  shines  like  glass ;  his 
Prioress  has  a  straight  nose,  gray  eyes,  and  a  little  mouth,  she 
leaves  not  a  bit  of  grease  to  be  seen  on  her  cup  after  she  lias 
drunk,  and  is  very  seemly  in  her  way  of  reaching  after  food; 
his  Squire  is  embroidered  like  a  flowery  mead,  and  so  on ;  all 
these  particulars  are  vital  and  to  the  point  Now  compare  with 
any  of  Chaucer's  descriptions  of  men  and  women  Mr.  Morris's. 
Take  one  of  the  best,  the  beautiful  first  description  of  Gudrun. 
Here  are  details  in  abundance ;  hair,  eyes,  cheeks,  brow,  bosom, 
hands,  lips,  chin,  neck,  dress,  all  these  are  mentioned,  and  yet 
after  all  what  do  we  know  about  Gudrun,  except  that  she  was 
a  beautiful  young  girl  ?  When  Chaucer  wishes  to  tell  us  no 
more  than  that  he  says,  "Emilie  the  brighte,"  or 

*'  EmeUe  that  fairer  was  to  aeene 
"  Than  is  the  lilie  on  hire  staUcgs  grene. 
And  fresscher  than  the  May  with  flowr^  newe." 

And  now  turn  to  Mr.  Morris's  description  of  houses  and  gar- 
dens and  temples ;  there  are  several  of  them.  Bead  the  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  in  the  XlVth 
Book  of  Jason ;  the  description  of  the  house  in  the  "  Cupid 
and  Psyche,"  and  that  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Land,"  and  others; 
and  notice  what  a  fondness  he  has  for  the  accumulation  of 
details.  He  loves  to  enumerate.  He  has  a  Pre-raphaelite's 
longing  to  give  everything— everything  external  In  his  first 
book,  the  '*  Defence  of  Gnenevere  and  other  Poems,"  this  ten- 
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dency  of  his  may  be  seen  exercising  itself  almost  without  re- 
straint* 

"  Many  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
In  its  wa]]S|  and  old  grey  stooe ; 
Over  which  red  apples  shone 
At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  bricks  the  green  moss  grew, 

TeUow  lichen  on  the  stone, 

Over  which  red  apples  shone ; 
Little  war  that  castle  knew. 

Deep  green  water  filled  the  moat, 

Each  side  had  a  red  brick  lip, 

Green  and  mossy  with  the  drip 
Of  dew  and  rain ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  carven  wood,  with  hangings  green 

About  the  stern ;  it  was  great  bliss 

For  lovers  to  sit  there  and  kiss 
In  the  hot  summer  noons,  not  seen.** 

*'  White  swans  on  the  green  moat 
SmaQ  feathers  left  afloat 
By  the  blue  painted  boat ; 
Swift  running  of  the  stoat; 
Sweet  gurgling  note  by  note 
Of  sweet  music."f 

"  The  Praise  of  my  Lady "  is  too  long  to  quote ;  but  his 
lady*s  hair,  her  forehead,  her  eyelids,  her  eyelashes,  her  eyes, 
her  chin,  her  neck,  her  slim  body,  her  long  hands,  have  each  a 

*  With  an  abandonment  indeed,  which  has  in  it  something  so  willful  that  the 
book  seems  full  of  sudi  airs  and  attitudes  and  affectations  as  strike  one  with 
amazement,  and  is  as  hard  readins^  almost  as  a  13th  Century  metrical  romance. 

f  In  some  of  this  early  work  it  is  curious  to  see  what  a  disposition  there  is  to 
distinguish  things  by  their  colors,  rather  than  by  their  forms  even,  or  by  any  inhe- 
rent qualities ;  "I  sit  on  a  purple  bed,  outside  the  wall  is  red;*'  "The  red-bOIed 
moor-hen;"  scarlet  shoon,  red  lips,  gold  hair,  red-gold  hair,  gown  of  white  and 
red,  green  covered  bosoms,  fta ;  and  in  "  The  Tomb  of  King  Arthur,"  Night  is  the 
extinguisher  of  colors,  and  Twilight  the  changer  of  them : 

"  Upon  my  red  robe,  strange  in  the  twilight 
With  many  unnamed  colours  " — 

"  there  were  no  colours  then 

For  near  an  hour,  and  I  fell  asleep," 

"so  that  the  sun 

Had  only  just  arisen  from  the  deep 
Still  land  of  colours." 
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separate  mention,  and  after  eighteen  stanzas  about  these,  hear 
the  nineteenth  and  the  first  line  of  the  twentieth : — 

*'  Qod  pi^  me  thooghf  if  I  miased 

The  telling,  how  along  her  wriet 

The  Yeini  creep,  dying  languidly 

Beata  mea  Domina. 

Inside  her  tender  palm  and  thin." 

That  is  the  bent ;  to  miss  nothing  that  the  eye  can  take  in  as  it 
slowly,  pensively  passes,  without  passion  either  of  joy  or  grie^ 
from  object  to  object,  liking  one  apparently  as  much  as  another, 
and  enumerating  all.  To  such  a  mood  and  such  a  method  as 
this  Chaucer's  straightforward  and  various  style  is  a  thing  alien 
and  unattainable.  And  though  from  the  '*  Defence  of  Gnen- 
evere  "  to  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  the  distance  is  inmiense,  yet 
the  last  work  is  animated  by  the  same  artistic  spirit  as  the  first, 
only  corrected,  trained,  and  Aimished.  But  now  let  us  have  a 
specimen  of  this  later  work.  Here  is  a  picture  which  one  can- 
not help  admiring,  in  which  one  can  take  pleasure  again  and 
again. 

"  Moat  fair  to  peaceful  heart  was  all, 
Windleaa  the  ripe  fhiit  down  did  faU, 
The  shadows  of  the  large  grey  leaves 
Lay  grey  upon  the  oaten  sheaves 
By  the  garth- waU  as  he  passed  by ; 
The  startled  ousel  oock  did  cry 
As  from  the  yew-tree  by  the  gate 
He  flew ;  the  speckled  hen  did  wait 
With  outstretched  neck  his  coming  in, 
The  March-hatched  cockerel  gaunt  and  thin 
Crowed  shrilly,  whUe  his  elder  thrust 
His  stiff  wing-feathers  in  the  dust 
That  grew  aweary  of  the  sun: 
The  old  and  one-eyed  cart-horse  dun 
The  middenstead  ^ent  hobbling  round 
Blowing  the  light  straw  from  the  ground. 
With  curious  eye  the  drake  peered  in 
O'er  the  barn's  dusk,  where  dust  and  din 
Were  silent  now  a  little  spaoe." 

And  now  after  this  take  one  more,  the  last,  quotation  from 
Chaucer,  his  description  of  Chaunteclere : — 

**  He  lokith  as  it  were  a  grim  lioun ; 
And  on  his  toon  he  rometh  up  and  down, 
Him  deyneth  not  to  set  his  foot  to  grounds. 
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He  ohukki12i,  whan  he  hath  a  oorn  ifounde, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wif^  alle." 

In  what  we  have  had  to  say  of  Mr.  Morris's  relation  to  Chau- 
cer, it  has  not  been  our  intention  to  make  any  closer  compari- 
son between  them  than  was  immediately  necessary  to  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating,  in  a  general  way,  what  was  meant  by  the 
assertion  that  two  poets  differing  so  widely  in  spirit,  could  not 
be  like  each  other  in  poetic  expression,  even  when  dealing  with 
similar  materials  and  endeavoring  to  produce  a  similar  result 
For  this  purpose  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  account  of  much 
more  in  the  writings  of  either  than  of  those  portions,  and  of 
but  a  few  of  those,  in  which  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would 
resemble  each  other,  if  in  any,  those  namely  in  which  the  chief 
object  of  either  poet  was  to  describe.  But  it  is  time  to  go 
further  in  Mr.  Morris's  case  and  try  to  get  a  less  imperfect 
notion  of  his  position  as  a  poet  We  know  pretty  well  already 
what  his  aim  is  as  an  artist,  and  under  what  conditions,  either 
chosen  by  himself  or  imposed  upon  him  by  necessity,  he  has 
undertaken  to  do  his  work.  If  we  could  be  satisfied  to  ask 
only,  what  has  the  poet  attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  how  has 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  it  would  be  enough  to  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  result,  and  say  no  mora  But  in  the  case 
of  any  considerable  work  it  is  impossible  to  stop  there.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  work  itself,  its  character  and  rel- 
ative position ;  we  want  to  ask — ^if  voluntarily  chosen,  was  it 
wise  to  choose  such  an  aim  and  to  accept  such  limitations? 
Or,  if  imposed  upon  the  poet  by  necessity,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider their  effect  upon  his  work. 

The  chief  limitations  of  Mr.  Morris's  work  are  imposed  upon 
it  by  his  philosophy,  and  his  philosophy  is  the  expression  of 
his  temperament  And  though  one  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  sometimes  wondering,  if  there  may  not  be  a  very  little 
affectation  in  so  complete  an  abandonment  to  the  conditions  of 
such  a  philosophy ;  still  it  is  so  evident  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
is  the  best  fitted  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  needs  of  Mr. 
Morris  as  an  artist,  that  it  will  hardly  be  so  well  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  his  acceptance  of  it,  as  to  consider 
the  effects  of  it  upon  his  work. 
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From  even  so  partial  an  examination  as  has  been  made  already 
of  his  poetry,  it  has  resulted,  that  a  good  deal  has  been  said  and 
implied  about  his  ideas  on  art  and  nature,  and  it  is  plain  enough 
that  Mr.  Morris  has  little  or  no  practical  sympathy  with  any 
theories  which  represent  it  as  their  chief  aim  and  peculiar  glory 
to  refer  to  something  beyond  themselves.  On  Mr.  Morris, 
nature  never  makes  such  an  impression  as  she  does  on  Words- 
worth, for  example,  or  on  Shelley  ;  nor  to  him  does  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  artist  appear  the  same  thing  that  it  does  to  Mr. 
Browning.  His  is  a  philosophy  that  encourages  no  reference 
to  anything  beyond  and  is  unwilling  to  inquire ;  and  in  him, 
therefore,  the  love  of  nature  is  the  love  of  her  outward  beauty, 
and  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  minister  to  an  ephemeral  pleasure 
or  console  a  transitory  grief  Other  poets  have  thought  it 
enough  for  them  often  to  ask  no  more  of  nature  than  the  plea- 
sure of  the  present  sight,  but  none  of  them,  not  Chaucer,  nor 
Wordsworth,  nor  Keats,  nor  Scott,  nor  Byron,  seem  ever  able 
to  avoid  the  intrusion  of  an  emotion — communicating  itself  to 
the  verse — ^which  is  strange  to  Mr.  Morris ;  and  for  none  of 
these — ^not  even  Wordsworth  or  Scott  with  all  their  fondness 
for  details — was  it  ever  possible  to  remain  so  long  contented  with 
the  comparatively  inferior  portions  of  a  landscape  as  Mr.  Moim 
Scott,  in  some  points  of  artistic  intention  the  most  like  to  Mr. 
Morris  of  any  of  them,  without  seeking  anything  beyond  the 
joy  of  the  moment,  will  thrill  with  delight  when  Mr.  Morris 
feels  only  a  pensive  pleasure ;  and,  while  he  loves  the  garden 
and  the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  loves  better  the  mountain  brook 
and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hills,  and  prefers  the  sunset  to  the 
twilight,  and  the  daybreak  to  the  afternoon.  But  in  all  these 
men  there  was  an  instinctive  love  of  freedom  undreamt  of  in 
Mr.  Morris's  philosophy,  and  another  love  of  life  and  the 
beauty  of  life,  than  that  which  moves  the  tears  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

And  yet,  if  to  such  pleasure  as  the  freer  and  more  active  and 
more  inquiring  spirits  seek  out  and  find  for  us  in  nature,  Mr. 
Morris  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to  contribute, 
still  to  him  also,  many  things  have  been  revealed  ;  things  which 
less  patient  eyes  than  his  would  never  have  remarked,  and 
which  more  eager  natures  could  never  have  obtained.     And,  in 
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the  midst  of  our  regret  that  his  range  should  be  so  limited,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  after  all  it  is  under  and  because  of 
these  very  limitations  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  some  of 
his  best  work.  As  in  the  dreamy  hero  of  the  ^'Land  East  of 
the  Sun,"  his  inability  to  do  some  things  that  we  wish  he  could, 
is  his  power  to  do  some  others  that  no  one  else  can  do.  With 
more  passion,  with  more  earnestness,  with  a  wider  view 
and  a  deeper  insight,  with  greater  intellectual  force  and  larger 
sympathies,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  poet,  but  his  most 
characteristic  work  would  probably  never  have  been  done. 
Wordsworth  with  as  attentive  a  gaze,  and  even  a  keener  eye 
than  Mr.  Morris  for  the  minutest  details  of  the  landscape,  was 
too  much  engaged  in  trying  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things,  too 
sensitively  conscious  of  the  life  of  the  things  about  him,  to  be 
often  at  liberty  to  look  at  them  and  describe  them  as  if  they 
were  mere  pictures.  But  Mr.  Morris  has  the  painter's  eye.  To 
him  things  are  as  parts  of  pictures,  and  made  to  be  painted. 
Where  Wordsworth  notices  that  "  every  flower  enjoys  the  air 
it  breathes,''  Mr.  Morris  remarks  that  it  is  small  and  as  *^  red  as 
blood,"  or  that  it  "flames"  in  "grey  light,"  or  that  it  has  a  black 
or  a  yeDow  centre  and  takes  a  certain  curve  in  bending.  To 
know  such  facts  as  these  about  flowers,  and  similar  facts  about 
all  natural  objects,  is  of  more  importance  to  his  purpose  than 
to  be  impressed  with  a  belief  that  they  are  alive  and  enjoying 
the  life  they  feel ;  and  to  the  observation  and  report  of  such 
&cts  as  these,  accordingly  it  is  his  instinct  and  his  habit  to  con- 
fine himselC  The  range  is  narrower,  of  course.  Of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  the  grand  power  of  poetry,  its  inter- 
prative  power,  "  there  will  be  little  if  any  manifestation ;  but 
of  its  pictorial  power,  its  power  of  naming  and  arranging  the 
details  of  a  scene  so  as  to  bring  its  outward  appearance  like  a 
picture  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  of  this  power  there  will 
be  many  remarkable  examples.  In  fact  it  is  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  that  Mr.  Morris  excels,  excelling  because,  in  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  is  his  instinct  to  see  things  rather 
as  pictures  or  as  parts  of  pictures  than  as  if  they  were  alive  and 
conscious  of  their  life ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is 
possible  for  him  with  his  temperament,  to  be  a  deliberate  and 
accurate  observer  of  details,  little  disturbed  by  a  conciousness  of 
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anythiDg  more  in  what  he  sees  than  can  be  apprehended  by 
the  senses,  and  unvexed  by  any  longing  to  suggest  much  more 
in  his  descriptions  than  the  very  things  themselves  which  he 
describes.  Thus  it  is  that  he  makes  his  limitations  serve  him; 
what  he  describes  he  seems  to  have  seen,  and  his  best  descrip- 
tions make  very  nearly  the  same  impression  on  us  as  if  we  had 
stood  before  a  painting  of  an  actual  scene,  and  been  enabled 
easily,  quietly,  and  at  leisure  to  look  at  each  separate  object, 
passing  lightly  from  this  to  that,  sometimes  tempted  to  linger, 
but  never  forced  to  try  to  '*  see  into  the  life  of  things,"  or  stand 
surprised  before 

"  A  presence  that  distarbfl  U8  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts." 

How  well  such  a  kind  of  pictorial  description  is  adapted  to 
some  of  Mr.  Morris's  needs,  as  a  teller  of  tales,  pure  and 
simple,  need  not  be  said.  To  read  "  The  Man  Bom  to  be 
King,"  is  almost  like  taking  the  walks  and  rides  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  story  take,  going  on  with  them  from  place  to  place, 
talking  little,  thinking  little,  doing  little,  but  seeing  many 
things,  among  others  such  a  scene  as  this : 

'Then  downward  he  began  to  wend, 
And  'twixt  the  flowerj  hedges  sweet 
He  heatd  the  hook  smite  down  the  wheat, 
And  munnur  of  the  onseen  folk ; 
And  when  he  reached  the  stream  that  broke 
The  golden  plain,  but  leisurely 
He  passed  the  bridge,  for  he  could  see 
The  masters  of  that  ripening  realm, 
Cast  down  beneath  an  ancient  elm 
Upon  a  little  strip  of  grass. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  pitcher  pass, 
WhUe  on  the  turf  beside  them  lay 
The  ashen-handled  sickles  grey. 
The  matters  of  their  cheer  between: 
Slices  of  white  cheese,  specked  with  green, 
And  greenstriped  onions  and  ryebread. 
And  summer  apples  faintly  red 
Even  beneath  the  crimson  skin ; 
And  yellow  grapes  well  ripe  and  thin, 
Plucked  flrom  the  cottage  gable-end.'* 

This  is  not  seeing  things  deeply,  but  it  is  seeing  them  with 
surprising  accuracy  and  cleames&     He  seems  to  fix  his  eye 
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exactly  upon  the  objects  which  he  wishes  us  to  notice,  and 
to  resign  himself  without  reserve  to  the  simple,  single  task  of 
reporting  iaithMly  what  he  sees  and  no  more.  The  verse 
omitB  to  be  musicaJ,  but  it  pictures  like  a  glassy  pool,  even  to 
the  green  specks  in  the  white  cheese,  and  the  stripes  upon  the 
onions;  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Morris  meant  that  it  should  do ; 
that  is  what  Mr.  Morris  means  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
poetry  shall  chiefly  do,  it  shall  make  pictures.  Even  his  songs 
do  it ;  the  interpolated  songs  in  the  "  Earthly  Paradise "  are 
almost  all  descriptions,  and  here  is  a  song  that  Orpheus  sings 
in  contention  with  the  Sirens : — 

"  0  the  sweet  valley  of  deep  grass 
Wherethroogh  the  summer  stream  doth  pass, 
In  chain  of  shadow,  and  still  pool, 
From  misty  mom  to  evening  cool ; 
Where  the  black  ivy  creeps  and  twines 
0*er  the  dark-armed,  red-trunked  pines, 
Whence  clattering  the  pigeon  flits, 
Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  eggs,  sits, 
And  every  hollow  of  the  hills 
With  echoiDg  song  the  mavis  AUf. 
There  by  the  stream,  all  unafiraid 
SSiaU  stand  the  happy  shepherd  maid. 
Alone  in  first  of  suolit  hoars ; 
Behind  her,  on  the  dewy  flowers. 
Her  homespun  woolen  raiment  lies, 
And  her  white  limbs  and  sweet  grey  eyes 
Shine  from  the  calm  green  pool  and  deep. 
While  round  about  the  swallows  sweep, 
Not  silent ;  and  would  Qod  that  we 
Like  them,  were  landed  from  the  sea." 

So  strong  is  this  tendency  in  him,  and  so  great  a  part  of  his 
genius  is  it,  that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  to  let  us  imagine  a 
thing  for  ourselves ;  he  sees  what  he  describes  and  will  make  us 
see  it  as  he  sees  it  He  sees  even  in  his  dreams,  his  '*  eyes  make 
pictures  when  they  are  shut"  Even  his  monsters,  his  dragons, 
his  chimaera  have  all  their  share  of  description,  and  where  he 
so  &r  restrains  himself  as  to  confuse  the  outline,  he  still  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  color  them  with  care,  or  to  indulge  in 
some  such  detail  about  them  as  makes  it  plain  that  the  things 
are  conceived  of  by  him  as  objects  to  be  seen  and  not  merely 
to  be  felt     And  as  for  &eries,  and  gods,  and  goddesses,  he 
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looks  at  them  generally  as  if  they  were  men  and  women,  and 
draws,  and  drapes  and  colors  them  as  sucL  And  see  how  he 
realizes  the  ghostly  procession  in  the  latter  part  of  ''  The  Bing 
Given  to  Yenns,"  deliberately  describing,  as  if  from  actual 
sight,  shape  after  shape  as  it  passes  by,  till  he  comes  to  the 
*'  Lord  of  all  "  : 

"  Most  Hke  a  mighty  king  was  he, 
And  orowned  and  sceptred  royallj ; 
As  a  white  flame  his  visage  shone, 
Sharp,  clear-cut  as  a  face  of  stone; 
But  flickering  flame,  not  flesh  it  was ; 
And  over  it  such  looks  did  pass 
Of  wild  desire,  and  pain,  and  fear, 
As  in  his  people's  faces  were. 
But  tenfold  fiercer ;  furthermore, 
A  wondrous  steed  the  Master  bore, 
Unnameable  of  kind  or  make, 
Not  horse,  nor  hippogriiT,  nor  drake, 
Like  and  unlike  to  all  of  these." 

And  his  men  and  women  he  sees  as  pictures,  and  like  to 
pictures. 

**  But  with  him  was  a  boy,  right  fair 
Grey-eyed  and  yellow  haired,  most  like 
Unto  some  Michael  who  doth  strike 
The  dragon  on  a  minster- wall, 
So  sweet-eyed  was  he  and  withal 
So  fearless  of  all  things  he  seemed.** 

Gudrun's  first  appearance  is  as  a  complete  picture  in  a  frame; 
and  here  is  Cydippe  among  the  tulips : 

"  And  his  heart  stopped  awhile,  for  there 
Against  a  flowering  tfaom-bush  fair, 
Hidden  by  tulips  to  the  knee, 
His  heart's  desire  his  eyes  did  see, 
Clad  was  she  e'en  as  in  the  dove 
Who  makes  the  summer  sad  with  love ; 
High  girded  as  one  hastening 
In  swift  search  for  some  longed-for  thing; 
Her  hair  drawn  by  a  silken  band 
From  her  white  neck,  and  in  her  hand 
A  myrtle-spray." 

And  to  him  their  actions  even  are  as  pictures.     His  description 
— in  "  The  Ring  Given  to  Venus  " — of  the  games  in  die  garden 
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is  a  pictnre  of  astonishing  distinctness,  and  indeed,  "  lovely  to 
look  on :" 

'*  Lovely  to  look  on  was  the  swaj 
Of  the  dim  maidens  *neath  the  ball 
As  they  swung  back  to  note  its  fkll 
With  dainty  balanced  feet;  and  fair 
The  bright  outflowing  golden  hair, 
As  swiftly,  yet  in  measured  wise 
One  maid  ran  forth  to  gain  the  prise ; 
Eyes  glittered  and  young  cheeks  glowed  brighti 
And  gold-shod  foot,  round  limb  and  light, 
Gleamed  from  beneath  the  girded  gown 
That,  unrebuked,  untouched,  was  thrown 
Hither  and  thither  by  the  bieeie.'* 

**  There  others  on  the  daisies  lay 
Above  the  moat  and  watched  their  quill 
Make  circles  in  the  water  stQl, 
Or  laughed  to  see  the  damsel  hold 
Her  dainty  skirt  enwrought  with  gold 
Back  fipom  the  flapping  tenches  tail, 
Or  to  his  dose-set  dusky  mail 
With  gentle  fbroe  brought  laughin|[^y 
The  shrinking  finger  tip  anigh." 

This  is  charming,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  can  be  eflTected  within  the  limits  of  the  pictorial 
style.  And  now  as  a  general  illustration  of  Mr.  Morris's 
dominant  tendency,  note  finally  how  fond  all  his  women  and 
goddesses  are  of  contemplating  their  own  beauty  ;  how  they 
are  always  lifting  their  long  skirts  when  they  move,  and  letting 
them  fell  when  they  stop ;  what  a  loosening  and  letting  down 
there  is  of  long  gold  hair ;  what  a  putting  on  and  putting  off 
of  raiment ;  what  a  fluttering  of  gowns,  and  what  a  clinging  of 
them  to  slim  bodies  and  round  limbs.  His  painter's  eye  seems 
never  to  have  enough  of  these  appearances.  But  for  us,  re- 
membering how  frequent  they  are  in  his  poems,  we  b^in  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  limitations  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  this 
fondness  for  the  outside  of  things  is  not  excessive,  if  there  is  not  a 
little  too  much  "  pointing  out,"  if  things  are  not  often  made  a  little 
too  plain  to  us,  and  if  we  are  not  forced  often  to  see  some  things 
which  we  would  rather  feel ;  if,  in  short,  Mr.  Morris  in  so 
bountifully  providing  for  the  senses  is  not  in  danger  of  cloying 
the  appetite  he  feeds.     And  withal  there  is  so  very  little  bread 
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to  all  this  immeasurable  deal  of  nectar.  There  is  as  little  plain 
living  as  high  thinking ;  as  little  sensuality  as  spirituality ;  it 
is  all  sensuousness.  And  certainly  it  is  curious  to  notice,  with 
all  Mr.  Morris's  realism,  how  little  reality  we  get  after  alL  He 
pictures  things  to  us  so  effectually,  that  we  cease  to  care  for 
them  except  as  pictures ;  and  his  men  and  women  become  little 
more  than  pictures  and  statues,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  little 
dear  to  the  heart  In  even  the  poems  that  have  the  most  of 
humanity  in  them,  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  the  inevita- 
ble demand  for  a  more  continuous  recognition  and  fuller  treat- 
ment of  human  interests — ^the  Jason — ^the  Gudrun — ^the  two 
Bellerophons — ^he  still,  it  seems  to  us,  relies  too  much  upon  the 
picture-making  method,  and  from  lack  of  concentration  and 
speed,  and  fix>m  want  of  penetrative  power,  fails  to  interest  us 
deeply  in  Medea,  and  Ghidrun,  and  Bellerophon  themselves; 
and  with  all  his  skill,  is  unable  to  give  the  characters  individual 
force  and  life  enough,  to  make  Bellerophon  seem  to  differ  much 
from  Perseus,  or  Medea  from  Gudrun.  In  fact,  "  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live,"  is  not  Mr.  Morris's  first  consideration, 
for  he  really,  we  think,  cares  very  little  for  actual  men  and 
women,  and  is  constitutionally  rather  shy  of  them  than  other- 
wise. But  certain  of  its  joys  and  sorrows  he  sympathises  with, 
and  some  of  its  tendernesses,  he  can  represent  with  a  peculiar 
grace.  Indeed,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to 
notice  in  Mr.  Morris's  work,  is  the  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween his  fondness  for  the  outside  of  things,  his  liking  to  see 
clearly  and  accurately  what  he  paints,  and  to  paint  little  else 
than  he  can  see ;  and  his  natural  choice  of  what  emotions  he 
shall  deal  with,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  treat  of 
them.  The  one  tendency  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
other.  For  such  emotions  and  such  moods  of  mind  as  have 
their  birth  and  abode  in  the  debateable  land  between  the  possi- 
ble and  the  impossible,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  Mr. 
Morris  has  a  regsud  which  seems  like  &scination.  Devoted  to 
things  visible,  and  striving  to  fix  his  attention  on  these,  and 
not  to  slip  off  and  go  beyond  the  object  itself,  practically  be- 
lieving that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  go  beyond  it,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  whatever  he  cannot  clearly  apprehend,  whatever 
is  doubtful,  and  obscure,  and  mysterious  in  nature  and  homan 
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life,  disturbs  and  pains  him  more  or  less.     He  cannot  help 
seeing  and  feeling  that  there  are  secrets,  but  he  cannot  and 
will  not  attempt  to  discover  and  possess  them ;  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  speculating  about  them ;  where  he  cannot  see,  he 
will  not  venture  far ;  all  beyond,  is  to  him  an  unknown  country, 
which  affects  him  somewhat,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  darkness 
affects  children.     The  result  is,  that  for  the  representation  of 
moods  of  unending   reverie  and  states  of  dreamy  half-con- 
sciousness; and  for  the  expression  of  such  visionary  fears  and 
nameless  dreads,  such  sudden  and  inexplicable  sinkings  of  the 
heart,  such  vague  regrets  and  inefficient  longings,  such  strange 
emotions  of  self-pity  and  the  like  as  are  natural  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  things  clear  and  simple,  and  hence  sensitive  to 
things  obscure  and  complicated,  for  the  representation  and 
expression  of  these  he  has  a  peculiar  aptitude  and  ability. 
Hatred  and  dread  of  death,  not  knowing  what  it  means,  except 
that  it  is  an  end  of  life  and  its  pleasures  had  or  hoped  for,  and 
love  of  life  for  the  mere  lifers  sake ;  this,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  which  he  never  lets  us  lose 
sight  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jason  to  the  end  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise.     And  with  this  too  goes  a  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  all  things  done  or  attempted,  seldom  so  fully  ex- 
pressed in  any  poetry,  and  probably  never  in  so  even  a  tone  of 
quiet,  helpless,  merely  pensive  melancholy ;  and  a  vague,  vain, 
passive  pity  for  the  sum  of  human  suffering,  so  vague  and 
vain  as  apparently  never  to  feel  any  need  of  the  relief  of  indig- 
nation or  of  the  consolation  of  hope.     There  is  no  desperate 
cursing  of  the  gods,  no  passionate  hoping  against  hope,  ^*  till 
hope  creates,  from  its  own  wreck,  the  thing  it  contemplates ;"  the 
acquiescence  is  complete,  and  the  pity  that  results  little  more 
than  the  self-pity  of  pleasure-loving  natures  devoid  of  will, 
and  incapable  of  despair.     See  what  an  utter  abandonment  to 
the  most  self-regarding  and  most  incapable  melancholy  there  is 
in  such  a  passage  as  this : 

"  Sin,  ye  are  old,  and  ye  have  seen  perchanoe 
Some  llttte  child  for  yery  gladaeas  dance 
Orer  a  aoaicelj-noticed  worthleae  thing, 
Worth  more  to  him  than  ransom  of  a  king, 
Did  not  a  pang  of  more  than  pity  take 
Your  heart  thereat,  not  for  the  youngling^s  sake, 
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But  Tor  your  own,  for  man  that  pastes  bj, 
80  like  to  Gkxl,  so  like  the  beasts  that  die.—- 
Lo  sirs,  my  pity  for  myself  is  such 
When  like  an  image  that  my  hand  can  touch 
My  old  self  grows  unto  myself  grown  old."* 

This  is  fine  in  its  way ;  but  a  deeper  pathos  is  in  the  timid 
question,  that  John's  old  mother  asks  him  tearfolly  after  his 
return  iix)m  Faeryland 

"  Fair  art  thou  come  again,  sweet  son, 
And  sure  a  long  way  hast  thou  gone 
I  durst  not  ask  thee  where ;  but  this 
I  ask  thee  by  the  first  sweet  kiss» 
Wherewith  I  kissed  thy  new-bom  face 
Long  since  within  the  (proaning  place — 
If  thou  hast  been  so  far,  that  thou 
Canst  ten  to  me— grown  old,  son,  now, 
Through  weary  life,  unsatisfied 
DesireS)  and  lingering  hope  untried— 
If  thou  canst  tell  me  of  thy  ruth. 
What  thing  there  is  of  lies  or  truth, 
In  what  the  new  faith  saitfa  of  those 
Great  glories  of  the  heayenly  dose, 
And  how  that  poor  folk  twinned  on  earth 
Shall  meet  therein  in  Joy  and  mirth.'* 

Indeed,  this  whole  story  of  "  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun,"— 
to  us,  in  spite  of  its  diffdseness  and  its  too  great  length,  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  .and  winning  of  all  his  poems — ^is  full  of 
examples  of  a  very  delicate  perception  of  the  unacknowledged 
fears,  the  incommunicable  doubts  of  one^s  own  identity,  the 
indefinable  longings,  and  strange  regrets,  the  bewilderment  and 
loneliness,  and  all  the  shadowy  emotions  that  haunt  the  border- 
land of  sleep,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  mixture 
of  forgetfulness  and  memory,  the  loneliness  and  the  yeanuog 
for  more  human  companionship  that  clouds  John's  bliss  in 
Faeryland ;  the  confusion  of  mind,  the  feeling  of  estrangemeDt 


*  Compare  his  '*  Master/*  Chauoer's  nohle  and  affecting 

"  That  thee  ys  sent  reoeyre  in  hnxomneese, 
The  wrasteling  of  this  world  aaketh  a  falle ; 
Her  IS  no  home,  her  is  bat  wyldymease. 
Forth  pQgrimdl  forth,  best  oat  of  thy  staHe I 
Loke  up  on  hye,  and  thank§  God  of  alle ; 
Weyre  thy  lost,  and  let  thy  goele  thee  Me, 
And  troathe  shal  thee  delyrer,  hit  is  no  drede." 
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that  comes  oyer  him  on  his  return  to  his  kinsfolk  and  his 
father's  farm,  the  ''  shame  at  not  being  of  them  ;*'  the  unshared 
longing,  the  lonely  melancholy,  the  miserable  doubt,  the  numb- 
ing sense  of  repression,  the  heavy  languor  and  all  the  death  in 
life  of  hopeless  but  inevitable  love  that  wastes  him  after  his 
return,  and  makes  him  feel  ''  himself  as  in  a  cage  shown  to  the 
gaping  world ;"  these,  and  the  experiences  of  the  journey,  and 
the  strange  grief  and  joy  of  the  final  meeting;  all  these  are 
beautifully  represented,  and  with  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  "  blank  misgivings  of  a  creature,  moving  about  in  worlds 
unrealized,"  that  makes  one  wonder  again  if  Mr.  Morris  is  not 
doing  himself  a  wrong  in  submitting  so  loyally  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  philosophy. 

But  he  submits ;  even  in  love  he  will  not  attempt  to  force  the 
barriers,  he  will  not  aspire.  The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is 
about  love,  but  it  is  very  nearly  all  the  same.  It  is  the  chief 
pleasure  of  the  ''  Earthly  Paradise,"  but,  like  all  its  other  pleas- 
ures, sensuous  for  the  most  part :  a  love  that  comes  in  at  the 
eye  and  goes  very  little  deeper ;  never  coarse,  seldom  heartily 
sensual  even,  in  spite  of  its  overfondness  for  the  body,  for  its 
color,  and  smoothness,  and  suppleness,  and  grace ;  never  really 
passionate,  in  spite  of  its  flushings,  and  palings,  and  languors, 
and  longings;  never  enthusiastic,  never  in  a  rapture,  never  out 
of  itself.  Little  more  generally  than  a  languid,  dreamy,  self- 
conscious  voluptuousness,  wise  enough  always  to  mix  a  little 
pain  with  pleasure,  that  loves  to  lie  and  look  at  Amaryllis  in 
the  shade,  and  play  yrith  Neaera's  fingers  and  the  tangles  of 
her  hair,  and  sigh  "  twixt  kiss  and  kiss,"  as  it  thinks  a  little  of 
quick  coming  death  or  inevitable  change.  It  is  the  love  of 
the  body, 

*'  lips  like  a  scarlet  thread,  skin  lilj-white, 
Bound  chin,  smooth  brow  'neath  the  dark  hair's  delight, 
Fair  neck,  slim  hands,  and  dainty  limbs,  well  hid," 

and  depends  upon  the  body ;  Cupid  would  not  get  fix)m  Father 
Jove  this  grace  for  Psyche, 

*'  That  she  should  never  die,  but  her  sweet  faee 
And  wonderftil  fair  bodj  should  endure," 

a  love  of  the  present ; 

'*  Love  while  ye  may ;  if  twain  grow  into  one 
'Tis  for  a  little  while ;  the  time  goes  by." 
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that  fears  to  look  upon  the  future ; 

*'  I  love  thee  so,  I  think  apoQ  the  end.' 

a  love  whose  ideal  is,  exempt  from  death  and  change,  to  live  for- 
ever in  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  world 
and  all  its  fears,  prolonging  love's  first  day  to  all  eternity. 
There  is  humanity  in  this  certainly.  But  so  sadly  fond  is  Mr. 
Morris  of  brooding  over  the  inevitable  nature  of  death  and 
change,  and  so  much  and  yet  so  little  does  he  value  life  and 
love,  that  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  here,  there  and  everywhere  of  impressing  his  fevorite 
belief  upon  us,  even  to  satiety.  At  first  it  is  pleasant  enough 
to  see  two  lovers,  waked  up  for  the  first  time  to  a  quick  con- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  life  and  time,  grow  shudderingly 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  death  and  change,  and  "  weep  to 
have  that  which  they  fear  to  lose ;"  and  in  Shakespeare's  sonnet 
and  in  Mr.  Morris's  "How  can  I  have  enough  of  life  and  love," 
the  thought  comes  home  to  us  as  natural  and  appropriate.  But 
Mr.  Morris  is  continually  going  ftirther,  and  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  love  with  such  a  scent  of  mortality  and  such 
sighs  of  self-pity,  and  tears  of  voluptuous  pain,  that  it  becomes 
heavy  and  hard  to  breatha  It  is  a  mistake  in  art  if  nothing 
more,  it  is  too  frequent  and  too  obtrusive,  it  fails  of  its  intended 
effect  and  becomes  part  of  the  too  much  that  helps  the  poems 
to  some  of  their  monotony.  There  is  a  dramatic  propriety  in 
Medea's  forebodings  as  she  leaves  her  father's  palace,  but  con- 
sider the  case  of  Andromeda,  whose  love,  so  &r  as  we  know,  was 
happy  to  the  end.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  beauty  of  the  first 
part  of  the  love  scene  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  un- 
needed  melancholy  of  its  ending. 

'*  There  on  a  rock  smoothed  by  the  washing  sea 
They  sat,  and  eyed  each  other  lovingly. 
And  few  words  at  the  first  the  maiden  said, 
So  wrapped  she  was  in  all  the  goodlihead 
Of  her  new  life  made  doubly  happy  now : 
For  her  alone  the  sea-breeze  seemed  to  blow, 
For  her  in  music  did  the  white  surf  faU, 
For  her  alone  the  wheeling  birds  did  call 
Over  the  shallows,  and  the  sky  for  her 
Was  set  with  white  douds,  far  away  and  dear ; 
E*en  as  her  love,  this  strong  and  lovely  one, 
Who  held  her  hand,  was  but  for  her  alone." 
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This  is  beautiful     But  when  Andromeda  says  afterward, 

"  0  love,  to  think  that  love  can  pass  away, 
That  soon  or  late,  to  ua  ahall  oome  a  day 
When  this  shall  be  forgotten  t  e'en  this  kiss 
That  makes  us  now  forget  the  high  God's  bliss, 
And  sons  of  men  with  all  their  miseries," 

is  it  not  a  little  overmuch  for  Mr.  Morris  to  make  Perseus 
answer  in  such  words  as  these : 

**  And  if  thou  needs  must  think  of  that  dull  night 
That  creepeth  on  no  otherwise  than  this, 
Yet  for  that  thought  hold  closer  to  thy  bliss, 
Oome  nigher,  oome  I  forget  the  more  they  pain." 

If  this  be  a  reproduction  of  Greek  sentiment,  if  these  be  the 
manners  of  the  early  world,*  O,  how  much  good  a  little  of 
Chaucer's  "  fi-ank  anachronism  "  would  have  done  Mr.  Morris !+ 
And  how  much  too,  a  little  of  Byron's  passion  would  have 
helped  to  reconcile  us  to  this  worship  of  the  body !  Let  any 
one  compare  Mr.  Morris's  love-makings  with  one  that  this  scene 
with  Andromeda  partly  resembles,  the  magnificent  love-scene 
between  Juan  and  Haidee,  in  the  second  canto  of  the  '*  Don 
Juan,"  and  see  the  difference  between  describing  a  thing  as  if 
it  had  been  seen  as  a  picture,  and  describiDg  it  as  if  it  had  been 
seen  as  an  event  In  Mr.  Morris's  pictures^  his  persons  take 
gracefiil  attitudes  and  are  beautifully  draped  and  colored,  but 
they  seem  as  if  fixed  in  position ;  there  is  no  progression  in 

*  Of  the  manners  of  the  past,  especiNlly  as  shown  in  its  art — Grecian,  and  of 
the  Middle  Age — Mr.  Morris  has  evidently  a  good  deal  of  knowledge.  And  he 
would  like  apparently  to  keep  more  or  less  close  to  the  time  of  his  story.  In  the 
*'  Defence  of  Guenevere,  eta/'  he  becomes  almost  pedantic  in  his  treatment  of 
some  subjects  drawn  from  the  times  of  the  Black  Prince.  In  his  later  poems, 
however,  he  wisely  allows  hunself  greater  freedom,  though  still  intending  to  be 
geoerally  true  to  the  manners*  of  the  age  with  which  he  has  to  do.  But  he  is 
truer,  we  think,  to  his  own  nature,— as  indeed  he  should  be,  for  that  matter, — as 
an  artist,  and  as  he  cannot  help  being,  as  a  genuine  part  really  of  the  19th 
century,  with  all  his  preference  for  the  past.  And  hence,  though  there  may  be 
and  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  to  Grecian  sentiment  (one  side  of  it)  in  his  ver- 
sioDs  of  the  Grecian  stories,  the  prevailing  sentiment,  we  think,  belongs,  and  is 
to  be  criticised  as  belonging,  not  so  much  to  the  Greek  astto  the  Dream- World  of 
Mr.  Morris,  and  to  Mr.  Morris  himself. 

f  Chaucer  makes  Troilus,  like  a  mediaeval  knight  telk  of  his  unworthinesp, 
and  his  hope  of  being  made  a  nobler  and  better  man  through  virtue  of  his 
love  for  Cressida. 
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the  scene.  To  Byron,  his  lovers  are  alive,  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  soul,  and  in  continual  motion ;  he  sees  them 
doing  something  and  is  interested  chiefly  in  the  action.  But 
to  Mr.  Morris  the  attitude  is  dearer  than  the  action,  and  the 
curves  and  colors  by  which  the  emotion  is  manifested  more 
than  the  emotion  itself.  For  his  love  of  beauty  is  a  love  of 
the  outward  beauty  of  persons  and  things.  He  has  so  much 
pleasure  in  lines  and  colors  that  his  natural  tendency  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  these,  and  to  dwell  upon  them.  For  the  hidden 
beauty  and  the  soul  of  things,  he  has  no  such  r^ard.  These 
are  not  to  be  seen  with  bodily  eyes,  they  are  revealed  to  earnest 
thought  and  to  passionate  feeling.  But  Mr.  Morris  is  "  seeking 
still  the  pleasure  of  his  eyes,"  as  he  tells  us ;  he  can  hardly 
have  enough  of  looking  at  things ;  he  loves  to  see  better  than 
to  think,  and  to  dream  better  than  to  feeL  Hence,  his  devotion 
to  detail,  his  preference  of  the  foreground  to  the  remoter  and 
larger,  and  higher  portions  of  the  landscape ;  hence,  his  greater 
liking  for  objects  of  external  nature,  than  for  men  and  women ; 
hence,  too,  his  comparative  want  of  concentration  and  speed  in 
narration,  and  hence,  its  evenness  and  its  samenesa  More 
dreamy  than  intellectual,  more  inclined  to  melancholy  than  to 
passion,  less  imaginative  than  clear-sighted,  more  patient  than 
penetrating,  Mr.  Morris,  it  seems  to  us,  is  insufficently  provided 
for  a  great  narrative  or  lyric  poet  A  great  narrative  poet 
should  be  various,  he  should  be  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
he  should  have  humor  and  passion,  and  pathos,  he  should  be 
in  short,  what  Chaucer  is,  a  great  dramatic  poet  He  should 
be  deeply  and  chiefly  interested  in  life,  and  in  the  minds,  and 
hearts  of  living  men,  he  should  have  faith  and  hope,  for  the 
great  poetry  is  not  the  poetry  that  soothes  but  the  poetry  that 
stirs,  that  elevates,  that  makes  alive.  But  to  Mr.  Morris  art  is 
dearer  than  life,  and  the  body  more  than  the  spirit  that  it  hides 
from  him.  In  his  own  field,  however,  and  with  his  own  ma- 
terials, he  has  done  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  day,  work 
which  at  times,  one  wonders  at  himself  for  criticising  at  all, 
remembering  gratefully  how  much  pleasure  it  has  given,  and 
how  much  hearty  praise  and  admiration  it  deserves. 
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Abticuc   a  — CHRISTIANITY   IN   ITS  PROGRESSIVE 

RELATIONS.* 

Neander  begins  his  "  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  aod 
Church  "  with  these  words :  "  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  trace, 
from  the  small  mustard  grain,  through  the  course  of  the  past 
centuries  lying  open  to  our  inspection,  the  growth  of  that 
mighty  tree,  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the  earth,  and 
under  the  branches  of  which  all  its  people  are  to  find  a  safe 
habitation.  The  history  will  show  how  a  little  leaven,  cast 
into  the  mass  of  humanity,  has  been  gradually  penetrating  it. 
Looking  back  on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  would 
survey  a  process  of  development  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
included ;  a  process  moving  steadily  onward,  though  not  in  a 
direct  line,  but  through  various  windings,  yet  in  the  end  fur- 
thered by  whatever  has  attempted  to  arrest  its  course ;  a  pro- 
cess having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  constantly  following  the 
same  laws,  so  that  in  the  past,  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view, 
we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  which  is  coming  to  meet  ua" 

In  these  brief  sentences,  the  historian  not  only  strikes  the 
key-note  of  his  own  matchless  work,  but  also  tersely  expresses 
the  true  divine  philosophy  of  Christianity.  They  are  a  simple 
yet  profound  interpretation  and  unfolding  of  Christ's  own 
words :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which  is  indeed 
the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof  Another  parable 
spake  he  unto  them ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven 
which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till 
the  whole  was  leavened." 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  parables  there  can  be  no  question. 
They  set  forth,  as  plainly  as  language  can,  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity contains  within  itself,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  world,  a 
principle  of  development  and  progress. 

*  Inaugural  Addreas  deliyered  at  Bangor,  June  tth,  1871,  by  Bev.  L.  L.  Paisx, 
Professor  of  Kodesiastlcal  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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But  while  we  accept  these  declarations  of  Christ  as  a  clear 
expression  of  the  philosophy  of  his  religion,  we  should  compare 
them  with  the  claim  which  he  made  with  equal  explicitness, 
that  Christianity,  as  it  proceeded  from  him,  is  essentialiy  oom- 
plete,  and  depends  for  its  development  as  a  heavenly  kingdom 
in  the  world  upon  no  power  without  itself.  This  indeed  is 
implied  in  the  very  parables  which  assert  so  pointedly  the  pro- 
gresaive  principle.  The  vitality  of  the  mustard  grain  spmigs 
wholly  from  within.  Leaven  by  its  very  nature  is  ezpansiva 
In  this  sense  Christ  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world.  It  was  not  framed  after  the  fashion  of  worldly  king- 
doms ;  it  did  not  draw  its  forces  from  worldly  organizations. 
Its  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  world  was  like  leaven,  attach- 
ing itself  closely  to  them  and  moulding  them,  but  developing 
from  within,  and  by  a  law  of  its  own.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
contradiction  in  the  statement  that  Christianity  is  complete  and 
yet  progressive.  Whatever  incompleteness  may  be  exhibited, 
belongs  not  to  its  essence  but  to  its  form.  Its  aspects  of  devel- 
opment, as  seen  in  its  history,  grow  out  of  the  laws  under  which 
it  works,  and  the  ends  it  proposes  to  accomplisL 

Our  present  design  is  to  consider  Christianity  in  its  progres- 
sive relations ;  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  first  point 
out  those  essential  elements  which  are  in  themselves  complete 

There  are  two  such  elementa 

First,  Christianity  is  essentially  complete  as  a  redemptive 
system.  The  salvation  which  Christ  brought  into  the  world 
was  made  completely  available  for  all  mankind  by  Christ 
himself.  No  new  saving  quality  has  since  been  added  No 
new  Saviour  has  since  appeared.  And  this  for  the  reason  that 
Christ  and  his  salvation  was  all  sufficient  Such  was  his  own 
emphatic  and  constantly  reiterated  testimony.  "  The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost"  *'He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life."  Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  is 
there  any  intimation  that  salvation  was  ever  to  flow  from  any 
other  source  than  Christ  himself.  He  was  to  be  a  Saviour  for 
all  men.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son."  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor."  "I  am  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  mwn  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."    Christ  also  explained  how 
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he  became  such  a  Saviour.  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  ma"  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
lifa"  These  passages  indicate  both  the  nature  of  the  redemp- 
tive system  which  Christ  inaugurated,  and  the  fact  that  this 
system,  as  a  redeeming  and  regenerating  power,  is  complete. 
It  is  a  system  which  rests  on  an  atonement  made  by  Christ,  and 
that  atonement  was  "  finished  "  when  he  died  on  the  cross. 

Secondly,  Christianity  is  essentially  complete  as  a  revelation 
of  supernatural  truth.  This  revelation  centers  in  Christ  who  is 
a  supernatural  person,  and  who,  as  such,  declared  himself  to  be 
"the  truth."  All  previous  communications  from  God  by  his 
prophets  had  been  only  foreshadowings  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. There  was  this  peculiar  in  Christ  as  a  teacher :  he  taught 
not  merely  by  the  words  he  spoke,  but  also,  in  virtue  of  what 
he  was,  by  the  whole  record  of  his  earthly  history.  Every 
event  in  his  human  life,  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  Ascension, 
was  a  supernatural  revelation,  a  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
flesh.  Such  a  revelation,  from  the  very  conditions  under  which 
it  was  made,  must  have  been  essentially  completed  when  Christ 
left  the  world.  Nothing  could  afterwards  be  added  to  that 
cycle  of  supernatural  facts  which  Paul  once  expressed,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  form  of  an  early  creed :  "  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory." 
Christ  was  greater  than  his  discourses.  No  words,  even  from 
the  lips  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  could  adequately 
express  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  birth,  nature,  suflferings,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension.  But  these  facts  contained  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  be  delivered 
in  such  forms  of  divine  authority  as  to  become  a  basis  of  faith. 
Hence  the  oflice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "He  shall  receive  of 
mine,"  said  Christ,  "and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  This  is  the 
limit  of  his  mission.  He  delivers  no  new  supernatural  truth. 
He  only  testifies  of  Christ  "  For  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak.     He  shall 
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glorify  me.'^  The  Apostles  nowhere  claim  to  have  received  anj 
communications  from  the  Spirit  which  enlarged  or  sapen^ed 
the  revelation  made  bj  the  Lord  himself  They  preached  onlj 
"Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 

Starting  now  from  the  position  that  Christianity  is  complete 
as  a  power  of  salvation  and  as  a  special  divine  communication 
of  truth,  I  proceed  to  consider  its  progressive  relations  and 
aspects. 

Here,  first  of  all,  we  meet  the  fact  that  Christianity  became  a 
historical  religion.  Christianity  is  not  a  power  acting  separately 
fix)m  and  above  the  events  of  history ;  it  has  even  become  so 
united  with  all  historical  movements  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  supernatural  from  the  natural.  And  this 
accords  with  Christ's  own  declaration.  The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  said,  was  to  work  like  leaven  in  the  world,  until  the  whole 
should  be  leavened.  But  this  could  be  only  by  the  subjection 
of  Christianity  to  historic  conditions  and  laws  of  progress.  That 
the  Saviour  might  become  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " 
in  humanity,  there  was  a  necessity,  as  it  seems,  that  he  should 
become  human  himself,  and  thus  put  his  life  into  historical 
relations  with  mankind  By  the  incarnation  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  were  united  in  Christ,  and  the  union  has  con- 
tinued in  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  as  easy  to  separate  leaven 
from  that  which  is  leavened,  as  to  separate  Christianity  from 
the  world^s  history. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  here  yielding  any  ground 
which  may  be  used  in  defence  of  a  naturalistic  religion.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  a  true  supematuralism  to  draw  a  line  of 
division  between  Christianity  and  history,  as  if  all  historical 
events  outside  of  the  specific  circle  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  profane.  The  sovereignty  of  God  extends  over  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  supernatural  We  see  his  hand  less 
directly  perhaps,  but  certainly  no  less  conclusively,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  than  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
All  forces  in  the  world,  evil  as  well  as  good,  move  ever  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  divine  order,  and  strive  impotently 
against  the  Almighty  will.  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain.'' 
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And  from  the  very  fact  that  Christianity  has  entered  so 
closely  into  union  with  history,  we  gather  where  we  are  to  look 
for  the  lines  of  Christian  progresa  We  shall  find  them  running 
closely  along  the  lines  of  events  which  are  most  significant  in 
their  historical  relations.  More  and  more  is  it  becoming  recog- 
nized by  philosophic  historians  that  the  so  called  law  of  pro- 
gress in  the  world  rests  upon  a  supernatural  basis,  and  that  its 
action  is  largely  aided  by  the  regenerating  and  elevating 
influences  of  Christianity.  So  clear  indeed  is  the  principle  of 
historical  unity,  and  so  decisive  moreover  grows  the  evidence 
that  Christianity  alone  gives  the  clue  to  this  unity,  that  even 
those  recent  discoveries  in  historic  method  which  were  hailed  at 
first  by  infidels  as  giving  the  death  blow  to  the  supernatural, 
have  been  found  to  be  new  buttresses  of  supematuralism  itse^ 
and  "  God  in  history  "  has  become  the  last  philosophic  watch- 
word. Christ's  own  philosophy  of  history  is  at  length  accepted 
as  true  and  supreme.  Christianity  is  seen  to  be  the  great 
leavening  power  in  the  world,  gradually  moulding  and  trans- 
forming by  its  own  inherent  virtue  human  governments, 
institutions,  societies,  customs,  beliefs. 

And  from  this  standpoint  we  can  see  what  the  purpose  of 
this  supernatural  movement  in  history  is,  and  what  its  end  is  to 
ba  The  leaven  cannot  stop  working  till  the  whole  lump  is 
leavened  Christianity  has  come  into  the  world  as  an  organic 
and  vital  force,  and  it  must  work  on  till  every  element  of  his- 
tory, every  institution  and  law  of  civil,  social,  and  private  life 
shall  be  sanctified  under  its  power.  The  Millennium  or  Golden 
Age  of  Christianized  humanity  is  something  more  than  a 
rapsody  of  Hebrew  poets ;  it  marks  the  terminus  whither  all 
historic  currents  and  forces  are  steadily  converging. 

From  this  more  general  survey,  let  us  turn  to  some  specific 
phases  of  the  progressive  principle  in  Christianity. 

I  b^n  with  what  immediately  strikes  the  attention,  the  fact 
that  Christianity,  as  a  regenerating  power^  works  progressively. 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  his  converting  and  sanctifying  influence  acts 
under  progressive  conditions.  This  is  true  of  his  action  in  every 
individual  souL  Divine  grace  at  the  outset  of  the  Christian 
life  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  it 
contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  development  which  at  last 
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reaches  a  perfect  manhood,  even  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  foUness  of  Christ  And  in  this  the  individual  is  a 
type  of  the  whole  Christian  body.  The  Pentecostal  outpour- 
ing was  a  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the  Church 
is  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  The  Spirit  is  given 
only  by  measure,  and  under  limitationa  God  might  have 
flooded  the  world  with  one  mighty  rain  of  grace.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  the  method.  Christianity  was  to  be  a  gentle 
progressive  movement,  acting  along  the  lines  of  the  geneial 
movement  of  history,  and  gradually  pervading  and  control- 
ling it  Upon  this  plan  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is 
conducted.  Men  are  not  converted  by  supernatural  influences 
merely.  These  always  work  in  connection  with  human  in- 
strumentalitiea  Therefore  the  Apostle  asks:  "How  shall 
men  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the 
&ct  that  Christianity  has  been  moving  so  slowly  forward 
towards  its  object  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Ood's  gracious 
dispensations  have  continually  waited  for  the  coincidence  and 
cooperation  of  natural  agenciea  Every  reformation  and  revival 
has  had  its  historical  preparation,  and  has  come  at  length  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  new  chapter 
which  our  age  is  adding  to  the  history  of  Christian  missions. 
How  clearly  do  we  see  in  this  case  a  series  of  providential  pre- 
parations meeting  a  line  of  spiritual  influ^ices,  so  that  when 
heathen  nations  were  made  ready  to  receive  the  Ooepel,  a  fresh 
development  of  the  missionary  spirit  inspired  Christian  nations 
to  send  it  ?  God,  in  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  does  not  ignore 
the  laws  of  history,  which  are  the  laws  of  his  own  providence, 
any  more  than  he  ignores  the  natural  laws  of  character  in  the 
gracious  work  of  conversion  and  saoctiflcation.  As  the  growth 
of  personal  holiness  is  gradual,  the  supernatural  grace  develop- 
ing itself  in  conjunction  with  the  firee  action  of  all  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  human  nature,  so  the  Church  advances  fiom 
epoch  to  epoch  with  a  measure  of  progress  which  is  conformed 
to  its  historical  relations  and  to  the  natural  forces  at  its  com- 
mand. 
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From  this  it  results  that  every  advance  made  bj  Christianitj 
becomes  a  new  source  of  power.  "  Viresque  acquirit  eundo^ 
The  more  thoroughly  human  societies  and  institutions  are 
leavened  with  Christian  elements,  the  more  pervasive  and 
influential  will  these  elements  be.  We  cannot  therefore 
measure  the  future  progress  of  the  Church  by  the  standard  of 
the  past  When  the  historical  preparation  shall  be  complete, 
inspired  prophecy  will  receive  a  fulfillment  fax  beyond  aU 
present  experience:  ''And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  saith  Gk>d,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh." 

Again,  Christianity  equally  exhibits  the  principle  of  progress 
in  its  otUward  embodiment  and  form.  Christ  himself  gave  no 
specific  directions  to  his  disciples  concerning  the  establishment 
of  his  visible  Church ;  and  throughout  the  records  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  there  are  no  indications  of  fixed  and  artificial  organ- 
ization. The  customs  and  forms  of  the  Christian  community 
took  shape  freely  according  to  its  growing  wanta 

We  are  sure  we  find  in  the  teachings  and  procedure  of  the 
Apostles  the  warrant  for  our  Congregational  polity.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  first  Churches  were  formed  and 
conducted  on  the  democratic  or  Congregational  principle.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  but  two  orders  of  Church  officers  were  known 
to  the  Apostolic  Christians.  But  we  do  not  therefore  claim  for 
Congregationalism  a  special  divine  or  inspired  authorization. 
Our  claim  for  Congregationalism  is  that  it  agrees  fully  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  self- 
government  and  of  liberty.  But  we  do  not  insist  that  Congre- 
gationalism is  the  one  divinely  appointed  form  of  the  Christian 
Church  through  all  vicissitudes  of  condition  and  for  all  ages. 
And  we-  do  not  for  this  sufficient  reason,  that  the  form  of  the 
Church  is  subordinate  to  and  conditioned  upon  its  inner  life  and 
needs.  As  these  sufler  change,  its  form  may  change,  and  must 
even.  We  have  only  to  recur  here  again  to  Christ's  own 
declaration :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid.^^  From  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  in  its 
very  nature  a  developing  power,  it  follows  that  its  outward 
methods  and  institutions  must  be  subject  to  change  and  pro- 
gress. We  see  therefore  why  Christ  did  not  promulgate  an 
ecclesiastical  code.     To  have  done  so  would  have  been  like 
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prescribing  for  an  infknt  in  its  cradle  the  exact  sbape  and 
measurement  of  the  garments  it  should  wear  in  youth  or  man- 
hood Christ's  work  was  to  introduce  Christianity  as  a 
spiritual  force  into  the  world.  Its  form  would  of  itself  follow 
the  law  and  necessities  of  its  being.  For  the  same  reason  we 
are  not  to  look  upon  the  actual  forms  of  organization  and 
ecclesiastical  procedure  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  binding  upon 
subsequent  generations  beyond  this,  that  they  offer  an  inspired 
model  of  the  principles  and  spirit  which  should  characterize 
all  ecclesiastical  methods  alway&  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  that  indicates  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Apostles  to  impose  a  yoke  on  the  fixture  church.  Every- 
thing at  that  time  pertaining  to  the  form  of  Christianity  was 
incipient  and  subordinate.  The  absorbing  thought  and  object 
of  the  Apostles  was  to  preach  Christ  to  men  and  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Individual  churches  were  formed 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  expediency  and  helpfulness.  Deacons 
were  appointed  that  the  Apostles  might  give  themselves  entirely 
to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Elders  were  ordained  in  churches 
which  the  Apostles  had  established,  that  they  might  cany  the 
Gospel  elsewhere.  All  things  ecclesiastical  had  direct  reference 
to  some  present  emergency. 

Perhaps,  had  the  Apostle  Paul  lived  a  hundred  years  longer, 
he  might  have  seen  good  reason  in  the  development  of  the 
Church  for  the  appointment  of  a  third  order  of  Church  officeis; 
but  in  the  condition  of  Christianity  while  he  lived  he  saw  no 
such  need.  That  the  Episcopal  system  so  quickly  grew  up  oat 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  Apostolic  age  is  in  itself  no  arga- 
ment  against  the  Congregationalism  of  that  age,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  a  proof  that  Christianity  was  passing  into  a 
period  of  d^eneracy.  In  the  second  century  the  Church  was 
entering  the  era  of  persecution.  The  tendency  everywhere 
was  towards  unity  for  mutual  encouragement  and  defence.  A 
stronger  centralization,  such  as  was  developed  in  the  Episcopal 
system,  may  have  been  wisely  adapted  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
that  trying  tima 

Certainly  we  would  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
such  men  as  Polycarp,  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus.  Epis- 
copacy might  have  been  vrise  in  the  second  century,  and  yet 
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may  not  be  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Papacy  in  which  Episcopacy  culminated ,  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  especially  in  its  earlier  lifa  The  spiritual  author- 
ity wielded  by  a  St  Leo  and  a  St  Gregory  became  God*s  instru- 
ment for  turning  back  the  tides  of  northern  barbarism,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  brighter  future.  But  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  sequel  shows  that,  as  it  was  developed  out  of 
corruptions  in  the  Church,  so  it  was  itself  essentially  corrupt 
Its  claim  of  absolute  spiritual  and  secular  dominion  was  not  of 
Christian  origin,  but  sprang  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  As  an  ecclesiastical  system,  Roman  Catholicism  be- 
longs to  the  past     The  Christian  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  it 

Is  the  question  asked,  toward  what  is  the  Church  tending 
as  a  form  which  shall  exhibit  its  completeness  of  development  7 
we  can  only  answer  that  Christ  constructed  no  model  of  it,  and 
his  Apostles  did  not  profess  to  be  wise  above  their  Master. 
Church  unity,  as  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  unity 
of  the  spirit,  not  one  of  outward  organization.  It  may  be  that 
unity  of  form  can  never  be  made  the  true  symbol  of  Christian 
perfection.  Christianity  tends  to  complexity  as  well  as  simpli- 
city. ''*'  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  and 
there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord,  and 
there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all"  The  goal  toward  which  humanity  strug- 
gles more  and  more  earnestly,  as  the  leaven  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  works  on  within,  is  complete  redemption  fix>m  every 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  complete  attainment  of  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  free. 

There  is  yet  another  important  aspect  of  Christianity  to  be 
considered,  as  illustrating  its  progressive  character.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  containing  a  completed  super- 
natural revelation.  But  we  must  distinguish  the  revelation 
itself  firom  our  partial  and  progressive  apprehension  of  it  The 
Gospel,  c»  a  body  of  truthj  is  like  leaven. 

Christ  illustrated  in  himself  his  own  simile.  He  came  into 
the  world  unrecognized.  Even  his  disciples  but  half  under- 
stood him  while  he  remained  with  them.  His  teachings  also 
were  as  mysterious  as  the  teacher.  When  Christ  left  the  world 
Christianity   was  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.     It  had  been 
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lodged  in  the  minds  of  a  few  men ;  but  it  still  needed  to  be 
developed  to, human  apprehension  and  £aith.  This  was  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  remarkable  progress  exhib- 
ited by  the  disciples  in  Christian  discernment  and  knowledge, 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  Spirit^s  outpouring.  Christ's  prom- 
ise to  them  was  thus  Ailfilled :  *' When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
shall  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  trutL"  But  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit  did  not  close  with  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
development  of  the  truth  of  revelation  in  forms  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  to  go  on  under  his  illuminating  influence,  until 
Christianity  itself  should  reach  its  limit  of  progress  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  history  of  Christianity  includes  a  history  of  doc- 
trina  Theology  has  had  a  growth.  Our  present  doctrinal  sys- 
tems have  a  record  like  that  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  interpre- 
ted by  geological  science.  We  may  see  in  them  the  distinct 
strata  of  &esh  deposits  in  different  ages,  and  may  mark  the 
.revolutions  and  upheavals  by  which  crude  or  erroneous  specu- 
lations were  shaken  off,  and  a  new  plane  of  knowledge  was 
reached.  We  have  indeed  the  same  Scriptures  that  the 
Fathers  had  ;  but  we  read  these  Scriptures  under  a 
much  clearer  light  than  they  did.  We  have  entered  into 
their  labors.  But  while  we  appreciate  the  vantage  ground 
on  which  we  stand,  let  us  rightly  read  the  lesson  of  it 
No  present  limit  can  be  fixed  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
doctrina  This  becomes  plain  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
revealed  truth.  It  is  truth  concerning  a  superhuman  person, 
and  his  work  of  atonement  for  mankind.  This  truth,  in  itself) 
and  in  all  its  relations  to  God  and  to  man,  cannot  be  perfectly 
apprehended  by  any  finite  intellect  The  Apostle  Paul  gires 
expression  to  his  sense  of  the  boundless  and  exhaustJess  com- 
pass of  Christianity  in  that  remarkable  prayer  for  his  Ephe- 
sian  readers,  that  they  "  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height^  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledga" 

The  Qospel  for  all  purposes  of  p^sonal  salvation  is  so  sim- 
ple that  a  little  child  can  understand  it;  but  as  a  system  of 
truth  to  be  opened  to  human  knowledge,  it  is  a  fiathomless  mys- 
tery.   We  move  along  the  line  of  its  revealed  facts,  we  scan 
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them  on  one  side  and  another,  we  investigate  their  mutual  bear- 
ings, we  seek  to  range  them  in  consistent  order  and  relation, 
but  we  never  reach  the  Ml  solution  of  the  mighty  problem. 
At  last  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  accept  the  position  of 
simple  faith  and  to  exclaim :  *^  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I'* 

In  the  study  of  such  a  revelation  there  cannot  be  a  limit 
No  theologian  has  so  deeply  explored  the  Gospel,  or  any  part  of 
it,  as  that  further  exploration  is  useless.  Augustine,  profound 
as  was  his  Christian  experience  and  insight,  left  something  to 
be  unfolded  by  others  concerning  sin  and  predestination.  Gea- 
taries  after  we  see  Calvin  advancing  from  Augustine's  posi- 
tions to  theological  inquiries  and  results  which  the  Afiican 
Father  had  not  expressed,  and  perhaps  had  not  anticipated 
While  again  in  more  recent  times,  Edwards  and  his  successors 
boldly  canvas  the  positions  of  Calvin,  and  add  an  appendix  of 
improvements  to  Calvinistic  theology.  This  is  but  a  single- 
illustration  of  the  general  fiict  that  theology  is  in  its  very  nature 
a  progressive  scienca  In  this  respect  theology  is  like  other  sci- 
ences. No  one  of  the  natural  sciences  claims  completeness. 
Progress  indeed  is  a  necessary  incident  of  all  true  science.  The 
prime  benefit  of  science  is,  that  by  the  reduction  of  &cts  to 
general  principles  and  to  orderly  arrangement,  truth  itself  is 
held  more  clearly  and  becomes  more  easUy  a  clue  to  &esh  disf- 
Goveries.  This  is  the  noble  ftmotion  of  theology  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Christian  doctrina  The  theologian  is  the  enlight- 
ened teacher  of  his  own  aga  His  true  greatness  consists  not 
in  filming  a  perfect  theological  system,  which  is  impossible, 
but  in  feeling  most  profoundly  and  sympathetically  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  his  time,  and  moulding  the  truth  in  forms  best  fit- 
ted to  meet  those  wants.  With  the  progress  of  Christianity 
there  is  a  corresponding  progress  of  the  Christian  consciousness  ; 
and  hence  arise  new  intellectual  activities  and  aspirationa 
The  old  forms  of  truth  are  no  longer  able  to  satisfy.  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  ever  new.  But  human  systems  grow  old  and 
inadequate.  Each  age  demands  that  the  new  wine  be  put  into 
new  bottles,  that  both  be  preserved 
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Just  here  also  we  may  easily  recognize  the  true  principle  of 
progress  in  Christian  doctrine.  The  vital  theology  for  the  age 
must  find  its  starting  point  and  source  of  power,  not  in  any  sys- 
tem of  former  times,  nor  in  any  theological  name  however 
revered,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Christ  said,  "  I  am  the 
truth."  Here  all  theology  begins.  The  centuries,  with  what- 
ever of  knowledge  they  have  gathered,  have  not  separated  us 
from  the  Divine  fountain,  which  springs  up  unto  everlasting 
life.  The  Christian  thinkers  of  the  past  have  only  helped  us  to 
see  more  clearly  what  that  fountain  is,  and  where  it  is,  and  how 
we  may  drink  of  it  This  has  been  the  apology  which  all  right 
minded  theologians  have  made  in  their  own  behalf  They  have 
allowed  the  imperfection  of  all  human  investigations  and  creeds, 
and  have  avowed  allegiance  only  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel 
Says  John  Calvin,  in  that  brave  address  with  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  King  of  France  the  ''iQstitutes  of  the  Christian  Beli- 
gion":  ^*  While  there  is  much  that  is  admirable  and  wise  in 
•the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  still,  in  studying  them,  we  have 
endeavored  to  remember  that  all  things  are  ours,  to  serve,  not 
lord  it  over  us ;  but  that  we  are  Christ's  only,  and  must  obey 
him  in  all  things  without  exception.  He  who  does  not  draw 
this  distinction  will  not  have  any  fixed  principles  in  religion; 
for  those  holy  men  were  ignorant  of  many  things,  are  often 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  at  variance  with  them- 
selves." So  Luther  built  the  Protestant  Reformation  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  the  Word  of  God,  not  regarding  the  tradi- 
tions of  men.  '*  I  think,  consider,  and  search  all  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  he  replied  to  Melancthon,  '*  and  by  this  means  I 
continually  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  tmth  of 
our  doctrines."  We,  in  this  age  of  free  thought,  are  only  too 
ready  to  echo  every  such  protest  against  dogmatic  authority. 
But  while  with  Calvin  we  assert  that  "all  human  writings  are 
ours  to  serve,  not  lord  it  over  us,"  we  should  not  &il  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  the  past  That  we  in 
our  day  are  so  enlightened  in  the  principles  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  that  we  are  not  troubled  with  many  errors 
of  speculation  which  have  at  times  disturbed  the  Church, 
that  the  main  &cts  of  the  Gospel  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  Chris- 
tian apprehension,  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  former  gener- 
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ationa  All  Christian  experience  is  our  inheritance,  and  pours 
its  treasures  at  our  feet  As  we  read  the  histoiy  of  the  great 
doctrinal  conflicts  through  which  Christianity  struggled  onward 
step  by  step,  we  become  interested  spectators  of  battles  more 
decisive  for  human  weal  than  Marathon  or  Salamia  Thej  are 
epochs  of  real  and  lasting  progresa  The  Church  has  never 
permanently  lost  any  ground  it  has  once  gained.  The  victo- 
ries of  truth  are  immortal 

If  I  have  carried  you  along  with  me  thus  &r,  there  has  been 
awakened  in  your  minds,  I  am  sure,  a  conviction  that  there  are 
peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  historical  religion.  Let  me  now  specify  some  of  these 
advantages. 

First,  we  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  natare  of 
Christianity.  Christ's  sayings  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
find  their  best  commentary  in  the  actual  history  of  that  king- 
dom. There  we  see  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  slowly  becom- 
ing a  great  trea  Studying  its  growth,  we  gain  an  insight  into 
the  principles  of  its  action.  Its  leavening  agency  appears. 
We  observe  the  supernatural  uniting  itself  with  the  natural, 
the  pore  Divine  element  regenerating  and  sanctifying  the  cor- 
rupt hximan  elements.  Hence  we  gather  the  law  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  prophecies  of  Scripture  are  set  in  a  new  light 
We  apprehend  how  *'  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  To  understand  the 
relation  which  Christianity  sustains  to  the  world  in  the  present 
age,  and  what  those  forces  are  by  which  the  heavenly  kingdom 
is  to  be  finally  established  in  the  whole  earth,  it  is  needful  that 
we  be  made  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  Only  as 
we  have  clearly  interpreted  the  methods  of  its  progress  in  pre- 
vious generations,  can  we  intelligentiy  watch  its  present  move- 
ments, or  wisely  counsel  and  labor  for  its  success.  There  is 
much  always  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  Church  to  perplex 
and  dishearten  the  Christian  disciple,  unless  he  keep  in  view 
the  Divine  plan.  He  sees  the  world  full  of  incompatible  and 
hostile  elements ;  he  sees  the  Church  itself,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  discipleship,  imperfect  Nowhere  does  he  find  a  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  the  inspired  prophetic  pictures  of  the  glory 
of  Zion.    But  if  he  will  take  a  review  of  the  past  in  connec- 
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tion  with  this  survey  of  the  present,  he  will  find  ground  for 
hopefulness  instead  of  despondency.  There  has  been  steady 
progress  on  the  whole  in  the  history  of  the  ChorcL  The  Chris- 
tian spirit  has  entered  more  and  more  deeply  into  government, 
society,  and  literature.  Old  wrongs  and  abuses  are  gradoaUj 
dying.  The  average  condition  of  the  people  in  Christian  coun- 
tries is  greatly  improved.  There  is  more  of  general  intelli- 
gence, true  liberty,  and  enlightened  piety  in  the  world 
to-day  than  has  been  in  any  previous  period  The  Gospel 
is  making  conquests  more  rapidly  now  than  ever  before 
Certainly  the  results  of  the  comparison  can  but  be  encourag- 
ing and  stimulating  to  the  Christian  student  He  will  be  led 
indeed  to  throw  aside  whatever  may  have  been  enthusiastic 
and  dreamv  in  his  former  views ;  but  he  will  have  a  more  in- 
telligent  sympathy  with  all  practical  measures  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  he  will  do  his  own  Christian  duty  the 
more  devotedly  and  efficiently  that  he  is  freed  from  all  ignorant 
expectations  and  fears. 

In  the  second  place,  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Christianity  saves  us  Jrcm  tendencies  to  false  speculation^  Every 
man  who  thinks  for  himself  has  to  go  through  an  experi* 
ence  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Oospel  analogous  to  that 
through  which  the  Church  has  passed.  We  are  so  constituted 
intellectually  that  we  cannot  accept  truth  merely  on  trust  or  bj 
tradition.  If  it  is  to  be  vital,  it  must  become  as  leaven  in  our 
mind&  This  process  by  which  we  reach  an  intelligent  convic- 
tion in  spiritual  things  is  sometimes  painful  and  even  perilon& 
The  twilight  condition  of  knowledge  is  always  beset  with  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  We  are  then  liable  to  mistake  the  shadows 
cast  from  our  own  crude  thoughts  and  fancies  for  real  forms  of 
trutL  Moreover  a  conceit  of  knowledge  clings  to  this  stage  of 
development,  causing  us  to  be  easily  taken  with  the  suggestions 
of  our  own  mind& 

Against  these  speculative  dangers  the  study  of  Church  his- 
tory furnishes  a  wholesome  antidote.  We  discover  that  aspects 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  are  stumbling  stones  in  our  path 
have  been  such  again  and  again  in  the  progress  of  theologji 
and  that  explanations  and  theories  which  seem  to  us  so  happUj 
original  have  been  again  and  again  exploded  and  consigned  to 
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the  limbo  of  theological  vanities,  l^e  course  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  misguided  human  opinions, 
and  history  has  preserved  them  for  our  instruction.  We  take 
no  position  here  against  a  true  independence  of  thought  His- 
torical studies,  we  insist,  have  no  tendency  to  fetter  the  mind. 
They  rather  free  it  from  the  impediments  of  its  own  ignorance 
and  contraction,  widening  its  horizon  and  guarding  it  against 
the  feJse  lights  that  allure  it  towards  error.  The  difficulty  with 
US  in  our  apprehensions  of  truth  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept those  views  which  are  discemable  from  our  own  standpoint 
Divine  revelation  is  many  sided,  and  does  not  present  itself 
wholly  to  any  single  inquirer.  The  moral  system  is  like  the 
system  of  nature.  When  the  astronomer  points  his  glass  to  the 
heavens,  his  observations  are  necessarily  shaped  by  the  fact 
that  he  occupies  a  point  on  this  eartL  The  heavenly  bodies 
assume  to  him  a  fixed  relationship  of  size  and  position ;  they 
range  themselves  in  constellations,  some  shining  forth  as  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  others  retiring  into  the  dim  depths  of 
the  nebul».  But  suppose  our  astronomer  to  be  carried  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  universe.  How  changed  the  view  1  What 
new  constellations  fiU  the  sky  I  What  fading  of  bright  suns ! 
What  resolutions  of  misty  nebul»  into  perfect  orbs  I  Yet  the 
universe  has  not  moved  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  Divinely  laid 
foundations.  The  change  of  aspect  results  simply  frx>m  a 
change  of  position  of  the  looker  on. 

What  we  have  supposed  the  astronomer  might  do  is  actually 
within  the  power  of  the  Christian  student  Historical  studies 
open  to  him  the  whole  field  of  religious  thought  He  goes 
from  point  to  point  whence  views  of  doctrine  have  been  taken. 
With  Athanasius  he  beholds  the  everlasting  truth  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  Augustine  from  that  of 
man's  fall  and  depravity,  with  Anselm  from  that  of  righteous 
law  and  satisfaction,  with  Luther  from  that  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  with  Calvin  from  that  of  God's  sovereign  decrees, 
with  Edwards  from  that  of  universal  benevolence.  Prom  such 
researches  he  returns,  with  a  new  reach  and  clearness  of  vision, 
to  the  point  whence  he  must  study  for  himself  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture&  Acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine 
does  for  the  theologian,  what  travel  and  acquaintance  with  the 
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world  does  for  social  culture ;  it  lifts  him  out  of  religious  pro- 
vincialism, guards  him  against  one-sidedness  of  apprehension, 
enables  him  to  catch  more  perfectly  the  right  proportions  of 
truth,  and,  last  but  not  least,  instructs  him  in  lessons  of  charity. 
Ecclesiastical  studies  are  also  beneficial  in  yet  another  direc- 
tion ;  they  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  holy  men  who  have 
lived  before  us.  Christian  biography  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive portion  of  Church  history.  Here  we  study,  not  the 
opinions,  but  the  lives  of  Christ's  disciples  fix>m  age  to  age,  and 
trace  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  sanctify  the  souL  In  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Church  the  saving  light  of  the  Cross  has 
never  failed  to  shine  upon  the  world  through  its  faithful  con- 
fessors. It  was  the  new  beauty  of  holiness  exhibited  in  Chris- 
tian character  and  life  that  turned  the  attention  of  pagans  to 
Christianity  in  the  early  centuries,  and  won  so  many  of  them  to 
acceptance  of  the  persecuted  religion.  TertuUian  testifies  of 
this  with  a  natural  exultation.  Writing  to  a  Boman  official  in 
a  season  of  severe  persecution,  he  exclaims :  "  This  commimitj 
will  be  undying ;  for  be  assured  that  just  in  the  time  of  its 
seeming  overthrow  it  is  built  up  into  greater  power.  For  all 
who  witness  the  noble  patience  of  its  martyrs,  as  struck  with 
misgivings,  are  inflamed  with  desire  to  examine  into  the  matter 
in  question ;  and  as  soon  as  they  come  to  know  the  truth,  they 
straightway  enrol  themselves  its  disciples."  Plainly  a  new 
type  of  virtue  entered  the  world  with  Christ,  and  the  lives  of 
Christians  have  always  more  or  less  consistently  iUustrated  it 
In  these  records  of  Christian  biography  we  find  a  corrective  for 
the  discouraging  impressions  we  may  have  received  from  other 
portions  of  Church  history.  It  is  true  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  has  been  marked  by  much  in  practice  and  opinion 
that  is  inconsistent  with  its  real  spirit  Christians  could  become 
so  earnest  in  their  theological  differences  as  to  anathematise 
each  other  over  the  iota  of  a  creed.  The  Church  which  had 
been  so  unjustly  persecuted  could  foi^et  the  lessons  of  its  own 
history,  and  become  a  persecutor  in  turn.  So  difficult  is  it  for 
human  nature,  even  when  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  the 
Gospel,  to  free  itself  fix)m  corrupt  tendencies.  But  Christen- 
dom never  strayed  so  far  from  truth  and  grace  as  to  be  given 
over  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     In  the  gloomiest  times,  as  judged 
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by  the  outward  appearance,  the  religion  of  Christ  was  still 
working  with  regenerating  efficacy.  It  was  a  working  mostly 
hidden  beneath  ^e  sur&ce  of  events ;  but  many  sketches  have 
been  preserved  which  show  how  genuine  and  pure  a  piety  may 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  coiruptiona  The  Dark 
Ages  have  given  us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of 
saintly  character  to  be  found  in  all  history.  I  need  only  re- 
fer to  Louis  of  France,  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  and  Anselm  of 
Canterbury.  The  very  trials  of  the  Church  have  served  to 
purify  it  Persecutions  and  conflicts  developed  Christian  hero- 
ism, sacrifice,  and  trust  in  God.  Had  there  been  no  wrestlings 
of  truth  with  error,  no  lofty  souls  would  have  arisen  like  Cyp- 
rian, and  Augustine,  and  Luther.  Such  chapters  of  Christian 
experience  afford  lessons  most  profitable  always,  and  especially 
needed  by  our  times.  The  religion  of  the  day,  with  all  its 
intellectual  enlightenment  and  enlarged  philanthropy,  lacks 
simplicity  of  &ith  and  strenuousness  of  self  denial  An  air  of 
effeminacy  has  gathered  about  our  piety  which  might  well  re- 
ceive a  tonic  of  Christian  vigor  and  consecration  and  unworld- 
liness  irom  fellowship  with  those  ancient  saints  and  martyrs. 
Biographical  studies  moreover  throw  a  new  light  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.  The  hiding  of  its  power  we  find  to  be  not  in 
forms  and  lituigies  and  creeds,  but  in  personal  living  and  ex- 
perience. "The  proper  material  of  ecclesiastical  history  is, 
after  all,"  as  Dr.  Stanley  has  said,  ''not  institutions  and 
opinions,  but  events  and  person&"  The  true  Church  has  always 
consisted  of  those  who  were  joined  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  the 
story  of  their  lives  is  the  most  precious  legacy  of  the  past 
Being  dead,  they  yet  speak.  As  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  they 
encompass  us.  Their  voices  reach  us  from  the  distance,  and 
cheer  us  on.  Their  example  inspires.  As  we  commune  with 
them,  we  feel  that,  though  ages  may  have  separated  us  in  our 
earthly  condition,  we  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  best 
lesson  of  Church  history, — ^the  unity,  in  experience  and  life,  of 
all  Christian  souls.  As  we  come  into  full  sympathy  with  that 
unity,  we  are  raised  above  our  own  age  and  its  special  features, 
and  get  a  view  of  the  one  broad  current  of  Christian  progress. 
We  distinguish  what  is  superficial  and  temporary  from  what 
is  essential  and  eternal     Our  energies  are  concentrated  upon 
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those  methods  of  usefulness  which  are  most  clearly  related  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  times  and  of  the  world.  Histoiy  is 
indeed  the  great  school  of  practical  wisdom.  No  man  is  so  fully 
alive  to  the  real  wants  and  tendencies  of  his  own  generation  as 
he  who  has  studied  to  some  good  purpose  the  history  of  man- 
kind 

It  is  the  growing  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  has  given  such 
an  impetus  of  late  to  historical  methods  of  education. 

The  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  an  independent 
department,  into  our  theological  schools,  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  The  chaige  which  has  just  been  made  against  them  by 
that  respectable  and  able  journal,  The  Natum^  that  they  do  not 
afford  a  practical  preparation  for  the  ministry,  might  a  few  years 
ago  have  had  some  color  of  reason.  As  it  is,  we  give  to  the 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  who  furnished  The  Nation  the  text 
for  its  accusation,  the  opportunity  of  answering  it  After  stat- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  the  training  of  the  English  clei^gy,  he 
proceeds  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  ^'  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  modem  history  and  particularly  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  society  in  all  ages  be  demanded  of  candidates  for 
ordination."  Certainly  the  suggestion,  as  addressed  to  the 
English  people,  is  pertinent  and  wise.  No  theological  educa- 
tion is  complete  without  a  thorough  course  of  historical  studies. 
But  while  we  cordially  welcome  every  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  must  take  issue  with  the  assertion  that  those  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  our  theological  seminaries  which  have 
so  long  formed  the  trivium  of  a  ministerial  education  are  un- 
practical or  antiquated.  We  dissent  most  earnestly  fix)m  the 
slight  which  Prof.  Seeley  himself  puts  upon  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original  tonguea  If  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
great  fountain  of  Christian  truth,  surely  the  Christian  minister 
should  be  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  languages 
through  which  that  fountain  flows.  Only  by  such  acquaintance 
can  he  make  the  best  use  of  the  commentaries  to  which  Prof 
Seeley  commends  him.  We  do  not  expect  of  course  that 
every  minister  shall  be  an  accomplished  exegete ;  but  we  re- 
gard it  as  important  that  our  clergy  generaUy  should  be  soffi* 
ciently  versed  in  the  Bible  languages,  especially  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  to  be  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  interpretations  of  others. 
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As  to  theology,  the  only  way  in  which  the  charge  of  anti- 
quarianiflm  could  be  &irly  brought  against  it  would  be  by 
criticism  of  its  method.  If  it  lingers  behind  the  wants  of  the 
age,  only  interpreting  the  theologies  of  the  past,  it  may  well  be 
called  antiquated.  But  such  a  charge  would  be  at  present  a 
complete  anachronism.  The  whole  tendency  of  doctrinal  teach- 
ing is  toward  a  theology  which  is  Biblical  and  popular  rather 
than  philosophical  Such  teaching  is  clearly  fundamental,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  department  of  sacred  rhetoric  Pro£  Seeley  himself  sees 
to  be  essential,  and  he  includes  it  in  his  proposed  method  of 
ministerial  culture.  He  well  says  that  '*  the  principal  tool  of 
the  ministry  is  speech,  and  unless  th^y  study  the  art  of  speech 
careAilly  and  methodically,  they  must  expect  to  feil  in  their 
enterprisa"  The  charge  then  made  against  the  present  system 
of  theological  training  is  in  the  main  groundless.  We  have 
referred  to  it,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  answering  it,  as 
thereby  to  set  forth  more  clearly  the  relation  of  Church  history 
to  the  other  departments.  It  cannot  be  made  a  substitute  for 
any  of  them,  but  is  rather  a  most  important  auxiliary  and 
siipplement  of  them  all.  It  certainly  might  easily  happen  that 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry  might  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
ex^etical  studies,  in  dogmatic  theology,  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  public  address,  and  yet  be  wanting  in  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  Church  as  a  living,  regenerating  power 
in  the  world,  and  so  enter  his  ministerial  work  without  a  practi- 
cal insight  and  wisdom.  To  be  a  truly  successful  preacher,  a 
man  must  understand  the  laws  and  workings  of  human  nature  ; 
he  must  be  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  forms  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  his  hearers ;  he  must  unfold  Christian 
ethics  on  the  side  of  the  prevalent  temptations  and  sins  of  the 
age ;  he  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  social  and  political  affairs. 

Such  knowledge  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  personal  experience ;  but 
the  way  to  it  is  opened  and  made  easy  by  the  teachings  and 
examples  of  history.  He  who  has  studied  Christianity  in  its 
historical  aspects,  has  in  his  hand  the  keys  for  solving  the  new 
questions  of  the  hour.  Most  problems  of  practical  religion  are 
more  than  half  settled  when  their  historical  antecedents  have 
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been  brought  to  view.  For  there  is  a  law  of  reason,  a  philosophy 
of  life,  in  history,  which  puts  the  past  into  closest  connection 
with  the  present  and  future.  He  that  has  read  that  law  under- 
standingly  will  be  the  wisest  in  discerning  its  practical  applica- 
tions, and  will  see  most  clearly  the  relation  of  special  cases  to 
general  principle&  History,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  highest 
school  of  practical  wisdom.  Here  I  thank  Pjo£  Seeley  for  his 
timely  utterances,  and  gladly  borrow  from  them,  in  closing,  a 
sentence  which  seems  fitly  keyed  to  those  words  of  Neander 
with  which  I  began:  ^' There  are  studies  which  show  a  man  the 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  which  throw  light  upon  the 
great  process  of  which  his  own  life  is  a  moment;  the  course 
along  which  the  human  race  travels  can  be  partially  traced, 
and  still  more  satisfactorily  can  the  evolution  of  particular 
nations  during  limited  periods  be  followed.  Studies  like  this 
leave  something  more  behind  them  than  a  refinement  imparted 
to  the  mind,  or  even  than  faculties  trained  for  future  use:  they 
furnish  a  theory  of  human  affairs,  a  theory  which  is  applicable 
to  the  phenomena  with  which  life  has  to  deal,  and  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  chart  or  compass.  Such  a  study,  teaching 
each  man  his  place  in  the  republic  of  man,  the  post  at  which 
he  is  stationed,  the  function  with  which  he  is  invested,  the 
work  that  is  required  of  him — such  a  study  is  History/' 
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Abticle  m.  — the  ground  of  CONFroENCE  IN 

INDUCTIVE  REASONING. 

L  The  writers  on  the  deductive  syllogism  have  hard  work 
to  defend  it  from  the  charge  of  being  a  bald  '^pMio  princtpUy 
The  major  premise  is  certainly  harder  than  the  conclusion.  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  those  who  state  their  syllogisms 
merely  in  extension,  to  show  that  they  know  John  to  be  in  the 
class  mortal,  before  they  know  him  to  be  mortal.  In  Hamil- 
ton's hands  the  reasoning  of  the  deductive  syllogism  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  explication  of  the  concept  which  the  major  premise 
containa  The  advance  that  is  made  is  merely  into  clearness. 
Man,  as  a  concept,  contains,  among  other  things,  the  attribute 
mortal  But  the  difficulty  is  that  we  see  the  other  attributes^ 
but  this  one  of  mortal  remains  yet  to  be  realized.  What  right 
have  we  to  have  it  in  the  concept  "  man  ?  "  How  is  the  attri- 
bute "mortal"  so  connected  with  the  other  attributes  that 
make  up  the  concept  man,  that  we  necessarily  join  it  to  the 
others  when  they  are  seen  ?  Hamilton  avoids  this  difficulty,  by 
maintaining  that  deductive  logic  has  to  do  only  with  the  forms 
of  truth,  but  nothing  with  the  truth  itself  If  he  is  right  in 
this,  the  whole  burden  of  reasoning  proper  is  thrown  into  the 
field  of  induction. 

Mill  evades  the  difficulty  by  boldly  asserting  that  all  reason- 
ing is  inductive,  i.  e.,  from  particulars  to  particulars.  With 
him  the  deductive  syllogism  is  valuable  oiJy  as  a  convenient 
register  of  past  observations  by  which  we  check  rash  conclu- 
sions from  too  narrow  an  experience.  The  statement  of  the 
major  premise  leads  us  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  and  assure 
ourselves  of  the  exact  force  of  our  past  experience.  But  the 
real  reasoning,  he  maintains,  is  from  particulars  to  particulars. 
From  observing  that  John,  Thomas  and  Hany  are  mortal,  we 
advance  to  the  conclusion  that  James,  who  is  stUl  alive,  is  mor- 
tal also.  Here  is,  not  an  explication  of  the  nK>re  clearly  known 
from  the  less  clearly  known,  but  the  addition  of  something 
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entirely  new.*  This  something  entirely  new,  which  we  add  in 
inductive  reasoning,  is  what  we  are  now  seeking  for.  Where 
do  we  get  it?  Bj  what  authority  do  we  assert  its  connection 
with  the  subject  to  be  real  7 

Hamilton  answers,  that  we  advance  firom  the  limited  obser- 
vation to  the  universal  conclusion  by  adding  to  it  the  force  of 
the  natural  presumption  '^  that  nature  is  uniform  in  her  opera- 
tions, "f  This  presumption  of  the  uniformity  of  nature's  opera- 
tions would  be  his  authority  for  translating  the  *^9ome  *'  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  into  the  "  all "  of  the  deductive  formulary.  But 
this  he  would  not  call  a  logical  conclusion,  but  merely  a  "  phi- 
losophical presumption." 

The  real  question,  however,  still  remains,  by  what  authority 
do  we  make  this  philosophical  presumption?  And  is  this  satis- 
factory? Hamilton  forcibly  presents  the  difficulty  in  the 
XXXII.  Lecture  of  his  Logic.  ''In  some  cases,"  he  says,  ''the 
observation  of  a  veiy  few  particulars  or  individual  ezamplee 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  whole  claa ; 
in  others  the  total  judgment  is  hardly  competent  until  our  obser- 
vation has  gone  through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  *  *  For 
example,  it  would  require  a  fsur  less  induction  to  prove  that  all 
animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the  mammalia  and  the  mam- 
malia alone  have  lateral  lobes  to  the  cerebellum." 

Mill  states  the  difficulty  even  more  forcibly  in  Book  HI,  capi 
S,  of  his  Logic.  He  says,  ''  When  a  chemist  announces  the 
existence  and  properties  of  a  newly  discovered  substance,  if  we 
confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  assured  that  the  condusioDS  he 
has  arrived  at  will  hold  universally,  although  the  induction  be 
founded  but  on  a  single  instance.  *  *  *  Here  then  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  nature  inferred  without  hesitation  from  a  single 
instance — an  universal  proposition  firom  a  wingiilar  one:  Now 
mark  another  case,  and  compare  it  with  this.  Not  all  the  instan- 
ces which  have  been  observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
in  support  of  the  general  proposition  that  all  oiows  are  black, 
would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  one  unexoeptionable 

•  See  MUl'a  Logic^  Book  II,  C«p.  3.    BxaminAtioii  of  Hamflton,  voL  ii,  p.  196| 
(Spenoer'a  ed.    BoBton,  1866). 

f  Ham.  Metaphyucs,  pp.  72,  510.    Logic,  p.  461.    (Boston,  1866.) 
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fritness  who  should  affirm  that  in  some  region  of  the  earth  not 
folly  explored  he  had  caught  and  examined  a  etow,  and  had 
found  it  to  be  gray.  Why  is  a  single  instance  in  some  cases 
sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,  while  in  others  myriads  of 
concurring  instances,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  pre- 
sumed, go  such  a  very  little  way  toward  establishing  an  uni- 
versal proposition?  Whoever  can  answer  this  question  knows 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients, 
and  has  solved  the  great  problem  of  induction." 

Hamilton  solves  this  difficult  problem  by  propounding  a  dis- 
tmction  between  characters  that  are  essential  and  characters 
that  are  unessential  Still  he  adds,*  *'the  difference  of  essen- 
tial and  accidental  is  one  itself  founded  on  induction,  and  varies 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has 
been  carried.  In  the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum  may  appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary 
a  condition  of  the  function  of  suckling  the  young  as  the  organs 
of  breathing  appear  to  us  of  circulation  and  life." 

Hamilton's  distinction  of  essential  and  accidental  characters 
seems  to  involve  the  same  theory  that  is  presented  by  Prof. 
Day,f  in  which  aU  inductive  reasoning  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  relation  of  part  to  complementary  part  From  one  part  of 
a  causal  whole,  all  the  parts  are  necessarily  inferred.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  causal  is  used  by  him  with 
reference  to  ^'  final  cause  "  at  all,  or  wholly  with  regard  to  sec- 
ondary causes. 

Prof  Porter,^  advocating  this  distinction  between  essential 
and  accidental  characters,  as  giving  validity  to  inductive  rea- 
soning, would  determine  what  is  essential  and  what  accidental 
by  a  judicious  appeal  to  the  intuition  of  final  cause&  The  deci- 
sive reason,  he  says,  why  we  believe  it  to  be  a  uniform  law  of 
nature  that  men's  heads  are  situated  above  their  shoulders,  on 
so  much  less  evidence  than  we  would  believe  it  a  uniform  law 
of  nature  that  birds  having  the  anatomical  structure  of  swans 
most  always  be  white,  is  that  the  position  of  the  head  in  the 
anatomical  structure  is  an  essential  attribute,  while  the  color  of 

*  Logic,  p.  403.  f  Logic,  p.  196—303. 

t  Humaa  InteUect,  pp.  4S1,  482,  et  al. 
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the  skin  is  an  unessential  attribute.  The  position  of  men's 
heads  in  their  anatomical  structure  is  essential,  because  '^other- 
wise they  could  not  perform  the  Unctions  of  men  with  any  con- 
venience or  success.  Such  a  form  would  o£fend  both  the  eje 
and  the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  beauty  and  convenience,  to  which  we  assume  natare 
would  certainly  confonn."  ''Considerations  of  convenience 
and  of  adaptation,  and  even  of  beauty  and  grace,"  he  adds,  "go 
far  towards  deciding  the  question.  They  give  that  weight  and 
force  to  those  single  instances  which  in  some  cases  are  sufficient 
for  a  complete  induction,  and  detract  all  force  from  the  myri- 
ads of  concurring  instances  in  other  directions."  The  assump- 
tion is  here  made  that  we  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
hence  can  positively  interpret  his  ends  and  methods  in  creation. 
On  page  497  of  "  The  Human  Intellect,"  Pro£  Porter  gives  a 
summary  of  the  assumptions  which  he  considers  as  underlying 
the  inductive  process.  They  are  the  reality,  "  Ist,  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  substance  and  attribute ;  2d,  Of  the  causative  rela- 
tion ;  3d,  Of  time  and  space ;  4th,  Of  uniformity  in  the  indi- 
cations and  operations  of  nature ;  6th,  Of  the  adaptation  of  the 
beings  and  powers  of  nature  to  certain  end&"  "  Upon  these 
assumptions,"  he  asserts,  "  the  entire  process  of  induction  rests, 
and  upon  their  validity  is  founded  its  trustworthinesa"  Prof. 
Porter's  work  is  remarkable  for  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the 
last  of  these  assumptions. 

IL  The  object  proposed  in  the  remainder  of  this  Article  is  to 
determine  the  degree  of  validity  belonging  to  these  various 
assumptions,  and  their  relation  to  the  real  basis  of  confidence  in 
induction.  1st  In  regard  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  substance  and  attribute,  being  and  phenom- 
ena, and,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  relation  of  causality  in  the  sense  of 
secondary,  efficient  causality,  we  remark  that  these  may  be 
ruled  out  of  the  discussion,  as  tending  to  entangle  the  real 
problem  with  useless  questions  concerning  ontology.  We  need 
not  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  concern  ouiselYes 
with  the  question  whether  we  can  by  experience  get  back  of 
the  attributes  of  substance,  the  phenomena  of  being,  or  the 
eflFects  of  causes.     So  far  as  all  confidence  in  inductive  reason- 
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ing  is  concerned,  we  shall  not  be  embarrassed  bj  adopting  the 
phrase  of  Mill,  '*  permanent  possibility  of  phenomena,"  as  being 
all  there  is  between  us  and  God.  The  word  "possibility" 
would  here  cover  aU  the  ground  of  secondary  causes  we  need 
for  the  argument 

2d.  The  assumption  with  regard  to  the  so-called  law  of  uni- 
formity in  nature  needs  restatement 

Whaty  for  example,  do  writers  mean  when  they  say  that  belief 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations  is  the  ground  of  our 
confidence  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  They  certainly  do 
not  speak  of  an  absolute  uniformity,  for  no  one  denies  that  the 
movements  which  occasion  the  phenomena  of  sun-rising  had  a 
beginning.  The  nebular  hypothesis  agrees  with  others  regard- 
ing that  Nor  do  they  mean  that  these  motions  are  necessarily 
to  continue  forever.  This  appears  forcibly  in  the  account  Mill 
gives  of  his  belief  in  to-morrow's  sun-rising.*  He  believes  that 
he  discovers  so  many  causes  in  operation  to  produce  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to-morrow,  that  there  could  not  be  counteracting 
causes  enough  in  operation  to  prevent  it  in  so  short  a  time, 
without  exhibiting  signs  of  their  presence  to-day.  Still  he 
admits  tiiat,  if  asked  whether  the  sun  will  rise  a  million  years 
hence,  he  has  no  answer. 

Now  even  this  answer  of  Mill  is  fallacious  as  it  stands. 
What  ground  has  he  for  believing  that  causes  sufficient  to  coun 
teract  the  forces  that  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  sun-rising 
to-morrow,  must  exhibit  themselves  to-day,  i  e.,  one  day  before 
their  effectuation?  Why  do  a  million  of  years  change  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  ?  Has  he  never  heard  of  nitro-glycerine 
that  presents  a  constant  and  harmless  set  of  phenomena  under  a 
great  varie^  of  circumstances,  but  only  awaits  the  stroke  of 
some  insignificant  hammer  to  complete  the  conditions  that 
bring  its  explosive  properties  into  working  order?  What 
grounds  of  confidence  have  we  that  the  Solar  System  is  not 
something  analogous?  If  it  is  answered :  such  phenomena  are 
extremely  rare  in  nature's  large  operations,  we  ask  what  is  a 
long  interval  in  eternal  time,  and  what  is  a  large  operation  ? 
Our  experience,  for  good  reasons,  has  not  taught  us  the  exact 
accompaniments  of  the  explosion  of  a  Solar  System.     But  cer- 

^Logic,  Book  ill,  Cap.  19. 
VOL.  XXX.  89 
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tainly  there  is  no  natural  impoesibility  in  its  taking  plaoe 
suddenly,  evpn  as  we  reckon  time.  Nor  is  there  any  allowance 
made  in  this  answer  for  what  may  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  a  personal 
ruler  of  the  universe  may  be  operating  by  such  catastrophes  u 
we  have  supposed,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  such  a  question  as  that  immediately  before  us  cannot 
be  settled  without  discussing  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
discoverability  of  final  causes  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  physical  creation.  But  more  of  this  soon.  Consider  now 
another  instance.  It  is  not  exa^eration  to  affirm  that  our 
present  material  civilization  is  buUt  up  on  the  belief,  that  iron 
will  continue  to  exhibit  its  present  phenomena  of  hardness, 
tenacity  and  non-explofliveness.  There  is  however  no  natund 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  earth  may  come  into  sach 
different  relations  to  the  forces  operating  in  the  univeise  that 
iron  shall  lose  some  of  these  properties  and  become  utterly 
unreliable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  put  The  forces 
of  nature  are  so  multi&rious,  and  their  interactions  so  nearly 
infinite,  that  it  is  well  nigh  absurd  for  us  to  apeak  of  the 
uniformity  of  \Xa  working  in  material  tiiinga  Everything 
changes.  There  may  be  a  conservation  of  force,  but  there  are 
infinite  changes  of  form.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
organic  world.  Both  the  Darwinians  and  their  opponents  admit 
that  nature  is  not  uniform  in  her  products,  but  works  on  a 
plan  of  development  It  has  even  come  to  be  an  axiom  in 
natural  history  that  nature  never  exactiy  repeats  hersel£  On 
any  theory,  Twhen  one  species  dies,  its  place  is  somehow  supplied 
by  a  new  specie&  Absolute  uniformity  is  not  proved  to  be  a 
law  of  nature  anywhere  in  the  physical  world.  All  our  reason- 
ings about  things  must,  if  they  be  absolutely  valid,  take  into 
consideration  not  merely  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves, 
but  as  well  the  nature  of  all  things  that  may  act  upon  them  and 
modify  them.  This  thought  wiU  be  further  developed  at  a 
later  stage. 

But  4tL  As  has  been  remarked,  we  cannot  avoid  in  this  dis- 
cussion  the  question  concerning  our  ability  to  discover  final 
causes  in  the  phenomena  about  ua  And  this  is  a  question 
that  is  still  obscured  by  an  indefinite  use  of  language.  Just 
here  it  would  perhaps  facilitate  the  discussion  to  draw  what  we 
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consider  to  be  the  real  distmction  between  deduction  and  in- 
duction. We  would  define  deduction  to  be  that  process  of 
mind  by  which  it  enlarges  its  knowledge  of  the  things  that  have 
no  dependence  upon  a  personal  Creator.  Time,  space,  and  the 
moral  law  in  its  highest  sense,  are  not  objects  of  creation. 
Thej  are  necessary  forms  under  which  all  creation  proceeds. 
Pure  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy  deal  theoretically  with 
these  forms.  The  process  by  which  these  sciences  are  built  up 
is  wholly  and  purely  deductive. 

Inductive  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  facts 
that  occur  under  these  forms — ^with  facts  that  have  their  origin 
in  a  personal  Creator.  In  this  realm  there  is  no  reasoning  but 
the  inductive.  The  problem  in  induction  is  to  divine  what  a 
personal  Creator  would  do  with  infinite  space  within  him, 
eternal  time  before  him,  and  a  perfect  moral  law  above  him. 
The  problem  as  thus  stated  is  a  gigantic  one.  Yet  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  in  some  of  its  details  we  must  solve  before  we  can 
settle  securely  into  any  line  of  action.  The  elements  of  the 
problem  demand  also  that  we  enlarge  our  definition  of  final 
causa  No  single  and  limited  good  can  be  assigned  by  us  as 
the  final  cause  of  any  contrivance  in  natura  The  real  final 
cause,  in  the  idea  of  God,  for  any  contrivance  in  nature  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ever  to  be  put  Any  use  to 
which  a  contrivance  of  nature  is  put,  we  may  be  sure  is  part 
of  its  final  cause.  An  element  in  making  up  the  final  cause  of 
the  existence  of  a  particular  tree,  for  example,  is  the  good  the 
birds  get  out  of  it  in  building  their  nests  in  its  branchea  But 
the  birds  would  be  very  far  fix)m  the  truth  were  they  to  assign 
that  good  as  the  final  cause.  A  part  of  the  uses  which  the 
human  form  subserves,  is  that  of  physical  beauty  and  con- 
venienca  But  it  may  be  as  difficult  for  us  to  tell  beforehand 
just  how  great  a  share  of  the  final  cause  of  the  creation  of  our 
bodies  consists  of  the  good  thus  derived,  as  for  the  swallows  to 
tell  what  portion  of  the  final  cause  for  biulding  the  bam  con- 
sisted in  the  convenience  it  affords  them  for  purposes  of  nest 
building.  In  a  world  where  there  are  without  question  moral 
disorder  and  deformity,  we  cannot  tell,  without  going  beyond 
the  evident  limits  of  human  acquirements,  how  much  physical 
deformity  and  ugliness  is  necessary  for  disciplina 
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Taking  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  it  wonld  be  difficult  for  us 
to  say  in  so  plain  a  case  apparently,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
final  cause  for  the  existence  of  our  teeth,  whether  they  were 
designed  to  subserve  most  convenience  by  assisting  the  stomach 
in  digestion,  or  p\irposes  of  moral  discipline  by  aching  and 
being  extracted.  They  certainly  do  not  assist  the  stomach  as 
much  as  physicians  think  they  ought 

To  recur  again  to  the  idea  that  beauty  and  grace  in  tiie 
human  form  are  the  final  cause  of  its  being  shaped  as  it  is,  we 
would  ask  where  is  the  ground  of  confidence  that  that  element 
of  beauty  which  undoubtedly  enters  as  one  factor  in  the  sum 
of  good  that  composes  the  final  cause  of  the  creation  of  wmt 
individuals,  and  some  races,  may  not  be  overborne  in  other  cir- 
cumstances by  such  moral  considerations  as  require  that  ugliness 
of  physical  form,  and  inconvenience  of  locomotion  shall  be  the 
general  result?  Who  shall  say  beforehand,  but  he  that  knows 
all  things,  that  a  race  of  beings  with  their  heads  anywhere  but 
on  their  shoulders,  might  not  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
certain  developments  of  sin, — ^i.  e.,  necessary  for  the  highest 
good  ?  Who  of  us  then  shall  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  nowhere, 
ever,  human  beings  shall  be  found  in  bodies  conforming  to  the 
gi'otesque  and  horrid  shapes  that  filled  the  imagination  of 
Dante  ?  Are  there  not  in  fiu3t  many  deformities  of  disease  that 
wj^ll  nigh  realize  some  of  the  strangest  of  his  visions  of  bodily 
deformity  in  "Inferno." 

And  as  matter  of  fact,  other  peculiarities  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture, like  the  appearance  of  rudimentary  forms  for  which  there 
can  be  no  assignable  use  discovered,  are  as  persistent  in  their 
continuance  as  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  head  to  the  spinal 
column.  So  that  practically  we  must  fall  back  upon  Mill's 
process  of  solving  the  paradox,  viz.,  that  the  statement  that 
men  existed  with  heads  beneath  their  shoulders,  would  have  to 
be  established  against  all  analogy ;  while  evidence  that  what 
were  crows  in  everything  else  but  color,  were  sometimes  graj 
instead  of  black,  would  have  the  antecedent  improbabihtj 
against  it  almost  all  removed  by  what  is  familiar  in  r^;ard  to 
variability  of  color  in  other  birds  and  animaLsL  We  do  not  in 
this,  as  will  appear,  abandon  the  assumption  of  final  cause. 
But  only  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  it  in  another  form. 
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UL  But  let  us  now  give  formal  statement  to  the  exact  truth 
regarding  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject 

The  assumptions  which  we  would  enunciate  as  underlying 
all  inductive  reasoning  are  thesa 

1st  The  *^  good  of  being"  is  the  abaolute  final  cause  of  all  things. 
No  statement  less  general  than  this  will  meet  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  we  are  solving. 

2nd.  GhxTs  benevolence  and  wisdom  are  the  only  absolute  uni- 
formities^ exoept  time  and  space. 

Notice  that  we  do  not  discuss  here  the  genesis  of  these  ideas ; 
that  is  remanded  to  natural  theology  and  metaphysics  proper. 
Nor  do  we  propose  to  show  how  these  axioms  solve  aU  the 
difficulties  of  the  universe,  for  it  requires  an  infinite  mind  to 
understand  all  that  an  infinite  mind  does. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  with  these  axioms  only,  a  finite 
being  could  not  do  much  at  world-making,  nor  at  world-inter- 
preting. On  mere  a  priori  grounds  we  cannot  determine 
accurately  the  proximate  ends  that  would  conduce  to  the  good 
of  being.  And  with  our  limited  experience  we  can  hope  to 
determine  proximate  ends  only  about  as  accurately  as  we  can 
guess  how  many  grains  of  sand  make  a  handful  That  the 
creation  is  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  being  we  may 
always  be  sure  o£  That  involves  the  two  assumptions  that  the 
goodness  of  God  designed  it  for  that  end;  and  that  his  wisdom 
has  not  been  amiss  in  its  arrangements. 

8d  We  assume  that  the  universe  isa^*"  Solidarity  " — that  nothing 
is  made  in  vain — that  every  part  is  a  complement  to  every  other 
part  That  is  a  corollary  &om  the  wisdom  of  God.  But  this  is 
not  the  same  as  what  is  usually  styled  the  law  of  parsimony. 
The  simplest  means  for  securing  certain  objects  cannot  be 
determined  till  we  know  what  the  objects  ara  Men  whose 
business  is  transportation,  might  insist  that  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony demanded  that  all  rivers  should  be  straight  and  of  gentle 
current,  if  indeed  of  any  current  at  alL  Whereas  farmers  and 
mill  owners  would  enlarge  the  conception  of  the  law  so  as  to 
have  it  include  their  individual  ends.  Thus  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony really  can  exist  only  in  relation  to  the  final  cause  as  we 
have  defined  it  above,  i  e.,  everything  is  an  economical  con- 
trivance for  the  promotion  of  "the  good  of  being."    But  we 
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cannot  say  that  the  law  holds  good  absolutely  of  any  end  short 
of  that 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  interpretation  of  nature  lies 
in  our  limited  capacity  and  experience.  Were  there  another 
infinite  mind,  he  could  understand  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
universe  from  an  inspection  of  any  part  To  such  a  mind^  to 
adopt  Prof.  Day's  language,  '*the  part  brings  the  whole  with  it, 
as  absol\Ltely  as  the  whole  brings  the  part" 

The  problem  with  us  in  inductive  reasoning  is  not  merely  to 
ascertain  what  appears  in  the  narrow  circle  of  our  experience, 
but  rather  to  determine  the  significance  of  what  appears, — ^to 
determine  what  other  phenomena  they  indicate  as  connected 
with  theuL  We  assume  that  nothing  would  have  been  just 
what  it  is  except  everything  else  had  been  just  what  it  has  been. 
Putting  our  experience  and  our  a  priori  ideas  together,  we  are 
to  strike  out  before  us  a  line  of  practical  belief  and  action.  The 
nature  and  difficulties  of  the  problem  will  be  illustrated  by 
those  that  would  meet  a  ship  builder  in  inspecting  a  craft  that 
was  in  process  of  construction.  He  has  this  positive  knowledge 
to  start  with,  that  every  portion  of  the  vessel  will  represent 
some  idea  of  the  builder;  but  in  interpreting  that  idea  he 
labors  under  several  very  serious  embarrassments. 

He  may  not  know  whether  his  ideas  of  economy  of  constmc- 
tion  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  builder.  That  the  ship  is 
designed  for  the  "good  of  being"  he  may  be  sure,  but  by  just 
what  methods  it  is  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  being, 
whether  by  its  fast  sailing  properties,  or  by  its  strength,  he  maj 
not  know  except  firom  the  indications  given  in  the  part  before 
him.  If  he  were  examining  the  engine  designed  for  a  Monitor, 
its  strength  might  suggest  a  fast  sailing  steamer,  or  one  designed 
for  long  ocean  voyages.  We  can  see  that  while  the  idea 
of  a  Monitor  was  being  put  in  shape  by  Ericson,  one  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  wants  of  modem  warfare  would  have 
insuperable  difficulties  in  deducing  it  from  an  incomplete 
specimen.  A  Phoenician  mariner  might  even  examine  a  com- 
plete one  without  seeing  the  idea  at  alL  So  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  can  be  but  most  incompetent  judges  of  the  proximate 
ends  for  the  creation  of  any  craft  that  the  infinite  mind  has 
launched  on  eternity's  sea.    Still  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  deny 
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ourselves  all  power  of  interpreting  proximate  ends.  Build  we 
should,  and  build  we  must  It  is  of  infinite  concern  that  we 
know  what  our  foundation  is,  that  we  may  know  how  high  it  is 
safe  to  build. 

An  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  the  veracity  of  God,  as 
though  that  gave  the  ground  of  confidence  in  inductive  reason- 
ing. When  God  has  done  a  thing  nine  times,  we  take  it  as  a 
promise  that  he  will  do  it  the  tenth  time.  In  regard  to  God^s 
veracity,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  cannot  be  exercised  towards 
us  absolutely,  except  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
things.  For  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  language  of  an 
infinite  being — we  cannot  fiilly  understand  any  contrivance 
that  is  designed  to  secure  an  end  so  fiu*  off,  and  composed  of  so 
many  items  as  that  of  the  general  good  of  being.  Hence  it  is, 
both  in  theory  and  in  fact,  that  only  by  the  most  laborious  pro- 
cesses can  we  sift  out  the  things  that  seem  in  nature  from  the 
things  that  are.  Great  pains  is  taken  in  the  universe,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  to  "show  how  cheap  dirtia'*  Elaborate  material 
contrivances  seem  oftentimes  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to 
be  smashed  in  pieces,  so  that  thereby  the  moral  creation  might  be 
forced  to  think  of  its  own  superlative  worth  The  gourd  grows 
not  so  much  to  shelter  Jonah's  head  as  to  point  a  moral  when  it 
is  withered — so  much  caution  against  rash  generalizations 
regarding  the  reasons  why  things  are  made  so  and  so.  The 
Paley  line  of  argument  regarding  contrivances  in  nature,  and 
the  objections  that  are  frequently  made  to  the  biblical  miracles, 
are  especially  faulty  in  the  unwarrantable  importance  they 
attach  to  economy  of  contrivance  for  the  accomplishment  of 
mere  material  ends.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  ideas  of  God.  In  proportion 
as  we  come  to  understand  the  most  imperative  wants  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  the  significance  of 
the  things  that  surround  us.  Hence,  4th.  We  may  assume  as  a 
eoToUary  from  Oods  lave  that  his  veracity  will  be  of  su/ch  hind  and 
degree  as  to  give  us  opportunity  to  supply  our  wants, — the  wants 
which  he  has  created.  That  follows  also  from  his  wisdom,  which 
has  made  everything  adapted  to  everything  else. 

One  of  the  deepest  needs  we  have  is  that  of  a  tolerable  degree 
of  uniformity  in  the  material  and  spiritual  facts,  which  we  take 
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as  a  basis  on  whicli  to  build  our  character.  It  is  not  absolute 
reign  of  proximate  laws  that  we  need.  That  would  not  suffi- 
ciently educate  our  spiritual  powers.  We  need  unifonnitj 
enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  practical  morality.  We  need 
uncertainty  enough  to  develop  our  sagacity.  We  need  changes 
that  approach  slowly  enough  to  give  our  limited  understand- 
ings, as  a  rule,  fair  opportunity  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  vary- 
ing circumstances.  We  need  to  have  proximate  causes,  suffi- 
ciently permanent,  and  of  such  ease  of  apprehension,  that  by  a 
care  in  inspection  sufficient  to  properly  develop  our  sagacity, 
we  can  be  rewarded  with  an  amount  of  certainty  such  that  we 
can  make  some  calculation  concerning  the  future.  If  it  is 
objected  that  in  the  use  of  the  words  "  tolerable,"  "  fair,"  "  prop- 
erly," etc.,  and  in  the  involved  structure  of  the  sentence  the 
meaning  is  left  somewhat  vague,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  intended 
to  leave  the  statement  just  as  vague  as  the  &cts.  The  rule  can 
at  best  be  only  approximate.  Inductive  reasoning,  as  Hamil- 
ton truly  says,  can  never  be  demonstrative  Its  conclusions 
have  only  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability.  In  many 
cases  the  observations  may  have  been  so  extensive  that  the 
probability  would  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  certainty. 
In  chemical  science,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  certain  phe- 
nomena may  be  taken  as  almost  demonstrative  evidence  that 
other  definite  possibilities  of  phenomena  are  permanently  con- 
nected with  those  that  come  under  the  field  of  observation. 
We  may  rely — ^to  take  an  example  that  has  only  theoretical 
importance — on  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  light  that  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  could  get  at  them  with  other 
tests,  we  should  find  the  burning  substances  which  Ornish  the 
light  of  those  orbs  exhibiting  the  whole  group  of  phenomena 
that  is  known  to  be  connected  with  the  corresponding  lines  of 
light,  as  it  is  spread  out  on  the  spectrum  of  various  burning 
metals  that  we  experiment  on  hera  It  is  very  clear  that  moral 
beings,  like  ourselves,  could  not  attain  the  " summum  bonum'' 
in  any  such  state  of  uncertainty  as  would  exist  if  phenomena, 
cross-questioned  as  those  of  chemical  science  are,  could  not  be 
depended  upon  as  permanent,  not  permanent  forever,  but  as 
affording  safe  ground  for  calculation  somewhat,  perhaps,  as  the 
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ice  on  our  northern  rivers  Aimishes  good  roads  for  a  season, 
though  it  is  nothing  but  the  low  degree  of  heat  it  possesses  that 
keeps  it  from  running  like  any  other  water. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  adapting  things  to  this  need  of  the 
moral  nature  for  tolerable  permanence  of  phenomena,  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  is  that  "  make  up  "  of  society  which  results 
in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
and  various  other  social  phenomena  in  a  large  section  of  coun- 
try,  usually  remains  for  long  periods  about  as  uniform  from 
year  to  year  as  anything  that  appears  in  the  purely  physical 
world.  Here  is  uniformity  without  substance,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  that  word. 

In  the  determination  of  these  uniformities,  our  supposed 
knowledge  of  specific  ends  in  creation,  essential  to  the  final  end 
of  all  creation,  must  be  used  with  greatest  caution.  Our  chief 
reliance  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  such  accuracy,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  discrimination  in  our  observation  of  &cts  that  the 
veracity  of  God  shall  be  implicated  in  our  conclusions.  With 
our  moral  natures  and  needs  such  as  they  are,  Qod's  actions 
which  we  see  become,  within  certain  indefinite  limits,  promises 
of  what  they  will  be  in  the  fiitura  One  part  of  what  God 
does  truly  represents  the  whole  of  what  he  does,  if  we  can  only 
understand  it  This  corollary,  which  results  from  our  primi- 
tive belief  in  God*s  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  related  to  the 
wants  which  he  has  impressed  upon  our  nature,  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  confidence  in  inductive  reasoning.  We  have  to 
do  in  this  realm  first  of  all  with  final  cause,  as  defined  abova 
And  secondly  with  the  marks  in  creation,  which  reveal  what 
the  actual  plan  of  divine  wisdom  is  with  that  end  in  view. 
We  do  not  prove  divine  goodness  and  wisdom :  we  study  their 
manifestations.  The  study  of  nature  is  wholly  a  work  of  inter- 
pretation. Mill*  defines  a  complete  induction  as  **  one  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  instances  is  such,  that  no  other  residt  than 
the  one  arrived  at  is  consistent  with  the  universal  law  of  causa- 
tion." We  accept  this  with  the  proviso  that  the  universal  law 
shall  be  understood  as  that  which  is  in  the  realm  of  final  causes, 
as  defined  above.     To  speak  of  any  universal  law  of  causation 

*  BeT.  of  Ham.,  y.  2,  p.  163,  note. 
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short  of  that,  i.  e.,  among  efficient  causes,  as  Mill  undeistands 
them,  is  pure  dogmatism.  We  deny  that  any  universal  law  of 
causation  can  be  proved  outside  the  realm  of  final  causes ;  and 
there  only  the  corollaries  that  flow  from  the  assumed  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

In  our  view  induction  is  only  another  word  for  interpretation-- 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  Gbd  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
whole  realm  of  creation  in  the  production  both  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  matter  and  of  mind. 

It  is  believed  that  the  line  of  thought  in  which  this  discos- 
sion  has  led  is  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time.  The 
looseness  of  thought  concerning  final  causes  so  habitual  with 
some  schools  of  theology,  the  positive  manner  in  which  certain 
proximate  and  for  all  we  know  incidental  ends  are  fixed  upon 
by  them  as  the  final  cause  for  particular  forms  of  development 
in  nature,  and  the  tendency  of  the  intuitional  school  of  philos- 
ophy to  bring  into  the  discussion  many  things  as  intuitions 
which  are  not,  greatly  embarrass  us  in  our  discussion  with  men 
of  leanings  to  what  is  called  the  *'  positive  philosophy,'*  and 
needlessly  multiply  the  topics  of  discussion  with  them.  It  is 
believed  that  the  theory  here  defended  leaves  range  enough  to 
satisfy  the  roving  propensities  of  any  reasonable  explorer  in 
the  realms  of  natural  science.  It  leaves  Darwin  and  Agassiz 
to  fight  out  on  purely  scientific  grounds  the  battle  between 
their  theories.  It  gtvea  Mill  and  his  school  a  tether  as  long  as 
eternity,  and  leave  to  roam  unfettered,  except  by  the  infinnities 
of  their  own  powers,  up  and  down  all  space.  Let  them  open 
the  book  and  read.  It  woidd  limit  somewhat  the  number  of 
what  are  generally  received  by  the  intuitional  school  as  fiist 
truths.  If  however  it  deserts  some  of  the  outposts,  it  is  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  indefensible,  and  that  it  may  intrench 
itself  in  a  position  that  can  easily  be  made  by  that  school 
impregnable. 

This  line  of  thought  has  important  bearings  upon  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  and  its  purported 
revelation  of  a  positive  religion.  The  principles  that  deter- 
mine the  reliability  of  our  interpretation  of  nature  are  not  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  those  that  determine  the  trustworthiness  of 
our  interpretation  of  the  written  revelation.    The  diflference  is 
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only  in  d^ree.  In  the  evidences  of  Christianity  the  assump- 
tion of  final  cause  comes  not  more  absolutely,  but  only  more 
prominently  into  play.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  induc- 
tive like  those  of  science  They  rest  on  observations  of  facts 
so  accurate  and  extensive,  that  when  coupled  with  the  known 
wants  of  man,  aud  with  the  assumptions  of  divine  benevolence 
and  wisdom,  God's  veracity  is  implicated  in  their  truth.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  God  in  furnishing 
historical  evidences  is,  it  is  believed,  as  securely  established,  and 
established  upon  the  same  principles  as  is  the  uniformity  which 
we  believe  pervades  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world. 

In  both  cases  we  have  to  assume  that  there  are  ascertainable 
marks  implicating  the  divine  veracity. 

Some  principles  partially  developed  here  may  help  us  in  the 
future  to  a  broader,  richer,  and  more  rational  interpretation  of 
Bible  history  and  types  and  prophecies.  The  machinery  of 
interpretation  known  as  the  "analogy  of  &ath,'*  has  by  no 
means  yet  revealed  the  full  measure  of  its  power.  The  impor- 
tance of  having  specific  doctrines  like  those  of  immortality,  the 
atonement,  and  future  judgment,  come  to  us  weighted  with  all 
the  evidence  of  that  wide  induction  of  facts  that  establishes  the 
general  truth  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  And 
in  turn,  the  weight  of  evidence  which  this  meeting  of  the 
wants  of  man  by  the  Bible  supplies  to  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity  is  hardly  yet  appreciated.         ' 
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Aeticlb  IV.— CULTUS  VENTRIS.* 

The  scale  of  sensation  is  the  scale  of  elevations,  of  ascent 
and  descent;  if  either,  of  necessity  both.  That  there  is  no 
other  scale  of  this  vertical  character  in  human  nature,  is  a 
proposition  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  establish,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  realizing  certain  lucid  and  important  developments 
from  it  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  required  first  to  show  that  the  several  scales  other  than 
the  sensitive  or  emotional,  which  men  often  set  up  vertically  in 
their  imaginations,  are  relatively  horizontal  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  they  may  be  included  in  one,  as  the  dynamic  scale. 
The  muscular,  volitionary,  and  intellectual  scales  represent  but 
modifications  of  organic  force,  as  the  emotional  scale  presents 
only  modifications  of  sensibility.  The  former  class  may  be 
conceived  as  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  adjustably, 
like  the  moveable  arm  of  a  builder's  wooden  square.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  relative  position  is  that  men  can  and  do  freely 
adjust  themselves  to  any.and  every  point  on  the  dynamic  scale, 
from  any  point  on  the  sensational  scale  where  they  find  them- 
selves. That  is,  that  they  may  and  do,  without  shifting  their 
emotional  elevation,,  or  even  while  descending  lower,  run  them- 
selves out  to  the  most  extended  points  in  every  direction  of 
natural  force,  limited  only  by  such  partial  forfeiture  or  rather 
diversion  of  force  as  may  be  incidental  to  special  engrossment 
with  low  forms  of  sensatioiL  All  this  is  but  a  partly  figurative 
way  of  saying  that  muscular,  nervous,  or  intellectual  power  is  a 
matter  of  moral  indifference — which  every  one  admits — ^and 
that  neither  has  in  itself  the  quality  of  elevation,  or  dignity  of 
being :  which  most  men  will  deny. 

Therefore  says  our  interlocutor :  Granted  the  relative  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  (meaning  the  moral  indifference  of  natural 
force),  by  what  authority  do  you  set  the  sensitive  scale  up  ver- 
tically, and  lay  the  other  down  horizontally  ?  Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  intellectual  elevation  ?     Do  we  not  all  habitually  con- 
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fess  the  distinction  of  higher  and  lower  in  the  dynamical  scale? 
Why  not,  then,  with  equal  truth,  conceive  sensational  and 
emotional  life  as  the  horizontal  plane,  and  allow  the  other  to 
rise  graduated  vertically  from  it  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  diagram  represents  a 
more  common  conception  than  our  alternative.  If  it  did  not, 
of  course  there  would  be  little  necessity  for  correcting  it.  It 
suggests  one  consideration  that  may  prove  important  in  decide 
ing  the  question.  That  is,  that  the  claim  of  either  scale  to  the 
vertical  position,  or  quality  of  elevation,  excludes  that  of  the 
other.  Since  they  are  admitted  to  be  (pursuing  the  figure)  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  if  either  be  vertical,  the  other  must 
be  horizontal.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  choose  between 
placing  all  true  dignity  of  character  in  height  of  organic  force, 
and  placing  it  all  in  elevation  of  feeling ;  unless  we  deny  the 
validity  of  any  scale  of  intrinsic  values  in  the  universe,  pros- 
trating all  distinctions  to  the  plane  of  mere  extension  or  quan- 
tity and  complexity.  Let  the  preconceived  notion  of  dignity 
distributed  through  all  parts  of  man  assert  itself  as  it  may 
against  this  proposition  :  strict  logic  silences  the  claim,  and  de- 
cides that  if  there  be  such  a  quality  as  elevation  in  either  scale 
of  Acuities,  the  dynamic  or  the  sensitive,  by  their  mutual  rela- 
tion it  can  exist  in  a  strict  sense  in  only  one  of  them.  In 
other  words,  once  more,  since  the  sensual  or  the  selfish,  and 
the  benevolent  or  the  pious,  may  have  (as  nobody  doubts) 
equal  abilities — ^with  allowance  for  losses  incidental,  not  intrin- 
sic, to  the  moral  differences — ^it  follows  either  that  in  all  the 
grades  of  sensation  and  sentiment  there  is  the  same  indifference 
of  quality  which  we  acknowledge  in  all  the  grades  of  organic 
force ;  so  that  the  idea  of  elevation,  or  intrinsic  value,  is  alike 
foreign  to  each  of  these  scales,  and  they  lie  (in  the  language  of 
our  figure)  at  right  angles  in  a  horizontal  plane ;  or  else  we 
must  conclude  that  the  scale  within  which  the  distinction  of 
moral  quality  obtains  is  solely  the  vertical  scale,  or  that  of  real 
dignity  and  d^radation.  By  common  consent^  quality  in  the 
sense  of  intrinsic  worth  or  dignity  is  predicable  only  of  the 
affections.  It  may  aid  to  reconcile  with  this  conclusion  our 
habit  of  homage  to  power,  so  far  as  that  homage  has  a  fibre  of 
reason  in  it,  to  reserve,  however,  the  possibility  that  the  emo- 
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tional  life  may  confer  of  ite  own  dignity  or  debasement  upon 
the  organic  forces  most  iutimately  associated  with  its  service, 
and  that  these  may  even  be  dependent  on  it  for  permanent 
vitality,  as  they  manifestly  are  for  temporal  invigoration. 
Also  that  the  emotional  life  in  turn  is  modified  in  quantity  by 
the  efficiency  of  fts  organic  forces,  and  even  uses  some  of  them 
as  indispensable  implements  of  ascent ;  so  that  our  proposition 
does  not  imply  that  an  idiot  may  be  an  example  of  the  highest 
moral  elevation. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  figure  of  higher  and  lower,  as 
applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  any  scale  whatever,  considered 
by  itself  But  we  insist  most  earnestly  on  the  necessitj  of 
confining  the  strict  idea  of  elevation,  or  absolute  values,  to  the 
sensational  scale,  and  considering  every  other  scale  of  values  or 
progress  as  lying  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  extension.  For, 
the  want  of  this  discrimination  actually  creates  great  confusion 
in  our  ideas  of  comparative  good.  All  planes  of  development 
being  set  up  parallel,  yet  having  often  nothing  in  common  by 
which  they  may  justly  be  compared,  the  most  incongruous  and 
contradictory  notions  of  comparative  good  become  rifei  The 
sensitive  scale  itself  is  divided  up  into  parallels,  and  its  several 
grades,  firom  the  merest  sensations  to  the  highest  affections,  are 
actually  doubled  upon  each  other  like  the  lengths  of  a  folded 
pocket  rule.  As  a  result,  with  the  prodigious  modem  exten- 
sion of  its  powers,  extreme  bewilderment  rages  in  the  modern 
mind,  and  blind  leaders  and  led  roll  together  in  the  ditcb. 
Nothing  is  more  sacred  than  another :  i  a,  nothing  is  sacred. 
Absolute  worth  is  undistinguished  above  mere  use ;  and  even 
bare  force,  in  the  form  of  faculty,  finds  worship  as  truly  abject 
among  intellectual  as  among  savage  men. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  to  elucidate  still  further  the  proposition 
that  the  sensitive  scale  alone  has  the  quality  of  elevation,  and 
constitutes  in  all  its  extent  a  continuous  ascent  or  descent  To 
the  question.  Why  not  consider  the  sensitive  and  dynamic 
scales  indifferently,  as  vertical  ?  we  reply  further,  that  it  can- 
not be  done.  We  say,  in  a  secondary  sense  often  convenient, 
that  imagination  is  a  higher  quality  than  perception,  or  that 
will  is  a  higher  order  of  force  than  musda  But  we  cannot  find 
any  grade  on  either  of  these  lines  that  we  consider  strictly  low, 
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whether  as  unworthy  in  itself  of  a  high  order  of  being,  or  as 
liable  to  be  made  so,  by  misplacement,  by  excess,  or  from  any 
other  consideration.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  find  any 
such  grade  that  we  shall  really  esteem  high ;  that  is,  more  than 
another  incompatible,  intrinsically,  with  degradation  of  being. 
Although  there  are  debased  conditions  of  human  life  which  we 
conceive  to  be  unequal  to  the  development  of  certain  powers, 
there  are  none  to  which  a  being  gifbed  with  such  powers  might 
not^  conceivably,  descend  with  them.  There  is  no  contradic* 
tion,  at  least,  involved  in  the  supposition.  There  are  values 
and  gradations  of  value  in  the  dynamic  scale,  but  we  aU  regard 
them  as  contingent,  not  absoluta  Every  value  on  this  horizon- 
tal scale  fluctuates  with  its  point  of  coincidence  with  the  verti- 
cal or  emotional  scale,  in  the  individual  The  values  in  the 
latter  scale,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  contingent,  but  fixed. 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  sacred,  to  God  himself,  and  not  any  more 
so  in  the  wise  ant  than  in  the  blind  worm ;  not  any  less  so  in 
the  poor  savage  than  in  the  poet  or  the  philosopher.  Likewise, 
the  higher  affections  in  this  scale,  that  is,  all  the  grades  of  love, 
are  gems  quite  unaffected  in  their  intrinsic  value  by  their  set- 
ting in  mental  or  other  powers.  If  a  given  sensational  interest 
be  more  sacred  in  a  man  than  in  a  brute,  it  is  not  because  of 
his  greater  powers  (rather  the  less,  for  that  reason),  but  because 
of  the  higher  interests  of  the  same  series,  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  therefore  nobler  creature. 

Finally,  that  the  entire  dignity  of  man's  nature,  as  distin- 
goished  in  kind,  not  measure,  above  the  irresponsible  creatures, 
ascends  upon  the  same  scale  of  passions  on  which  he  also  de- 
scends into  un&thomable  shame,  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that 
every  action  of  man  must  derive  its  motive  and  impulse  firom 
that  very  range  of  susceptibilitiea  It  is  surely  but  a  vain 
glory  that  endues  the  grandest  powers  of  mind,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  of  themselves  set  the  meanest  creature  in  motion  to  the 
smallest  end;  cannot,  in  short,  do  anything  whatever,  nor 
point  to  any  result  in  which  they  have  had  a  part  above  slaves, 
nay  rather  tools,  in  the  hands  of  the  emotional  or  moral  na- 
ture. Pride  of  intellect  is  evidently  no  less  foolish  than  pride 
of  purse  or  physique ;  while  it  is  a  seven-fold  disgrace  to  a  man, 
because  by  its  very  condition  be  is  under  seven-fold  obligation 
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to  know  better.  Pride  of  power  is  worthy  to  be  cherished  in 
every  kind,  or  else  in  no  kind  whatever.  If  we  value  ourselves 
above  others  on  ability  of  one  kind,  e.  g.,  learning  or  talents, 
while  we  allow  ourselves  to  despise  in  somebody  else  a  like 
self-admiration  for  ability  of  another  kind,  such  as  to  Uft  six 
hundred  pounds,  or  to  stand  six  feet  high,  or  to  purchase  an  es- 
tate, it  seems  that  we  must  stultify  ourselves.  The  self-com- 
placency of  too  humble  pretensions  to  look  down  on  any  of  its 
vulgar  kindred,  appears  to  be  rather  the  more  respectable  for 
its  lowlinesa 

But  mankind  in  general  do  not  discern  very  clearly  the  unity 
of  the  sensitive  scala  They  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to 
connect  the  loves  and  the  lusts  in  a  common  chain.  It  seems 
intolerably  derogatory  to  the  affections  that  unite  us  to  God, 
that  they  should  acknowledge  kinship  with  passions  and  appe- 
tites that  run  down  through  the  beasts  to  the  devils.  It  be- 
comes important  therefore,  to  point  out  that  as  up  and  down 
belong  to  the  same  line  and  not  to  different  lines,  so  moral  good 
and  evil  are  not  different  lines  of  things,  but  opposite  directions 
of  motion  on  the  same  line.  Things  which  have  nothing  in 
common  cannot  be  called  opposites.  Nay,  strict  opposites  must 
have  everything  in  common,  except  direction.  Two  distinct 
lines  cannot  proceed  in  strictly  opposite  directiona  Only  one 
line  can  do  that  So  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  is  by 
necessity  that  of  knowledge  of  evil  alsa  Good  and  evil  have 
thus  a  fearful  unity,  in  a  conmion  point  of  departure  and  a 
common  line — only  opposite  directions — of  progress.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  richest  moral  natures  become  the  worst,  and 
how  the  greatest  sinners  can  be  converted  to  the  greatest  saints, 
or  rather,  can  hardly  be  converted  to  anything  less. 

Any  point  in  the  emotional  scale  can  be  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  moral  good  or  eviL  If  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing, standing  in  the  empyrean  of  divine  love  to  which  we  as- 
pire to  arrive  in  far  celestial  ages,  there  turned  his  preference 
downward,  though  it  were  to  some  immediate  object  as  yet  far 
above  our  possible  reach ;  that  change  of  direction  alone  were 
a  fall  involving  in  its  logic  and  result  all  possible  depths  of 
debasement  If  the  wretched  thrall  of  every  filthy  lust  and 
malignant  passion  could  but  change  his  bent  from  all  that  lies 
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still  beneath  him  to  that  above  him,  his  progress  towards  the 
level  of  a  moderately  reprehensible  member  of  society  would  be 
as  truly  the  reverse  of  an  evil  life,  at  this  first  stage,  as  in  that 
future  altitude  where  he  must  at  length  disappear  &om  the 
view  of  men  in  sininl  flesh.  He  who  commences  the  ascent  by 
surmounting  a  vile  affection  and  beginning  to  be  decent,  may 
be  as  truly  ascending,  doing  essentially  the  same  thing  as  he 
who  displaces  with  a  heavenly  virtue  the  indulgence  of  an  inno- 
cent earthly  susceptibility. 

The  same  consideration  will  reconcile  the  unity  with  the  con- 
trariety of  spiritual  love  and  natural  desire  for  the  same  object, 
as  between  the  sexes,  for  example:  No  two  things  are  more 
unlike,  and  no  two  are  more  closely  related  in  nature  and 
united  in  fiwt  Within  a  certain  range,  they  blend  together 
with  mutual  enkindling ;  but  only  while  the  subject  sets  his 
face  from  the  lower  towards  the  higher  emotion.  So  far,  the 
higher  etherealizes  the  lower  to  a  perfect  meetness  and  free 
interflow  with  itself  which  proves  them  of  a  homogeneous  base. 
Hence,  the  common  language  of  consciousness,  which  gives  to 
the  purest  self-devotion  and  the  merest  self  desire,  the  common 
name  of  feeling  or  love,  is  strictly  philosophical.  Certainly 
both  belong  to  the  emotional  scale ;  and  there  is  a  point  on  it 
where  they  meet,  and  not  only  touch  but  blend 

Sympathy  is  the  protoplasm  of  love.  Every  nobler  affection 
that  we  know  traces  its  lineage  back  to  the  reflexes  of  per- 
sonal sensation.  We  form  an  abstract  or  conception  of  our 
sensible  experiences,  from  which  we  can  at  will  transfer  to  that 
magic  table  of  imagination  on  which  the  moral  work  of  life  is 
wrought  the  same  effects  of  pleasure  or  pain  originally  experi- 
enced. They  will  transfer  themselves,  unbidden,  but  man  can 
bid  them,  and  thus  entertain  or  dismiss,  at  will,  all  the  sensa- 
tions he  knows,  transferring  their  relation  also  at  will  from  the 
past  of  memory  to  the  future  of  desire,  and  even  to  the  persons 
of  others.  He  can  further  distil  a  subtle  universal  abstract  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  transfer  in  imagination  the  sweet  or  bit- 
ter feeling  to  another,  together  with  an  impulse  of  his  will  like 
that  which  attends  upon  pleasure  or  pain  applied  to  self;  the 
impulse,  that  is,  to  resist  the  evil  or  to  embrace  the  good.  This 
voluntary  identifying  of  another  with  himself  in  the  imagined 
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or  reflex  seibation,  is  a  cherishing  of  sympathy.  The  act  of 
the  will  apou  the  situation  so  conceived,  quickens  the  senti- 
ment to  love,  and  initiates  the  whole  range  of  moral  affections. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  high  faculty  which  we  have  just  seen 
projecting  the  reflex  sensation  (as  desire  of  good)  upon  another, 
may  choose  to  keep  and  contemplate  the  same  with  reference 
to  self,  thus  establishing  and  cherishing  a  lust  We  have  here 
the  perfect  moral  antithesis  defined  before.  Opposite  directions 
of  the  same  power  and  of  the  same  susceptibility  create,  on 
the  one  hand  sympathy  and  love,  on  the  other,  lust,  passion, 
vice ;  and  either  alternative  is  freely  elected  by  the  will.  No 
inferior  and  irresponsible  creature  can  make  this  election,  and 
dwell  upon  acquired  and  treasured  sensation  as  its  own  or 
another's,  at  will  An  animal  is  incapable  of  abstracting  the 
pleasures  of  experience  and  directing  a  conscious  mind,  by 
volition,  to  the  cherishing  of  such  mental  objects.  It  is  not 
capable  of  voluntary  selection  among  the  objects  of  its  several 
appetites,  so  as  to  addict  itself  to  any  one  or  class  of  them  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  established  in  its  nature  by  the 
Creator.  Consequently  its  mind,  such  as  it  has,  remains  inno- 
cently in  the  same  plane  and  adjustment  of  desires  in  which  it 
is  set  by  natura 

But  man,  who  has  all  the  senses  of  the  animal,  with  appro- 
priate organs  and  functions  to  be  solicited  and  occupied  by 
sensation,  has  also  an  imaginative  power  for  the  abstraction  of 
the  sensations,  which  was  given  him  for  the  generation  of  sym- 
pathy and  love,  but  which  he  is  able  to  prostitute,  instead,  to  a 
close  contemplation  of  sensuous  pleasure  within  himself  Pos- 
sibly some  brutes  exhibit  a  trace  or  semblance  of  this  &cu]tj. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  no  self-directing  power  which  can 
arbitrarily  project  in  sympathy  or  introvert  in  lust  the  con- 
templation of  sensuous  conceptions.  Man  alone  can  thus 
plunge  or  climb  as  he  chooses.  Here  at  least  we  touch  true 
substance,  something  that  seems  to  most  men  to  defy  analysis 
and  to  acknowledge  neither  cause  nor  control  All  else  may 
be  mechanism :  let  Chemistry  claim  it  if  she  will,  and  take  it  if 
she  can.  But  here  we  seem  to  recognize  a  spiritual  nerve 
stretching  up  out  of  the  sphere  and  reach  of  organic  nature 
into  a  life  of  which  we  know  but  that  it  is,  and  that  it  uses  for 
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its  own  sovereign  purposes  the  canning  structure  of  soul  and 
body  woven  by  Nature  fiom  the  dust 

The  development  of  moral  evil  in  the  appetites  then,  results, 
not  from  the  nature  of  certain  objects,  or  from  the  use  of  sen- 
suous functions,  but  from  the  voluntary  prostitution  of  the 
imagination  to  sensuous  exercises  for  which  the  bodily  organs 
are  the  sufficient  and  suitable  provision.  Imagination  is  not 
the  proper  jGEUsulty  for  sensuous  purposes,  but  a  faculty  given 
expressly  to  produce  a  higher  reflex  of  sensation  (sympathy) 
and  to  cany  the  mind  out  of  the  sphere  of  private  sensation 
into  the  interests  of  others  and  into  lova  The  reversed  or 
prone  direction  of  this  power  not  only  frustrates  its  high  inten- 
tion and  "  chains  us  down  to  sense ;''  it  transfers  also  its  own 
great  strength  to  the  service  of  sense ;  it  gives  to  flitting  sensa- 
tion a  permanence  and  intensity  not  its  own^  and  while  keeping 
the  flow  of  sensation  in  the  mind  inexhaustible,  like  the  poor 
widow's  oil  in  the  miracle,  it  distils  from  the  natural  and  harm- 
less element  an  intoxicating  luxury.  Reinforced  thus  to  in- 
definite quantity  and  intensity  by  the  potent  service  of  a  pros- 
tituted imagination,  the  prime  minister  of  sin,  Sensation  becomes 
the  lord  instead  of  the  slave,  suppresses  every  rival,  and  riots 
uncontrolled.  The  impossibility  of  this  in  the  brutes  is  as  evi- 
dent as  the  capacity  of  man,  by  virtue  of  this  power,  to  descend 
below  them.  In  observing  that  one  of  the  noblest  faculties  in 
our  dynamic  scale  may  and  does  become  with  equal  facility  the 
organ  of  sensuality  or  of  love,  we  have  developed,  perhaps,  the 
clearest  proof  of  our  primary  proposition,  that  there  is  no  true 
quality  of  elevation  in  other  attributes  of  nature  than  the 
emotionaL 

As  a  practical  lesson  in  the  conduct  of  life,  what  can  be  of 

more  importance  to  every  individual  than  a  view  of  this  office 

of  Imagination,  both  in  its  legitimate  and  in  its  perverted  use  ? 

Very  few  of  us  do  not  err  daily  in  both  ways.     Few  but  fail  to 

direct  the  faculty  of  contemplation  duly  to  the  objects,  and 

above  all  the  Supreme  Object,  of  spiritual  satisfaction.    Few,  on 

the  other  hand,  &il  to  pause  at  times  and  ruminate  on  objects 

of  desire  belonging  to  the  senses.     The  law  for  such  objects  is 

"  move  on :"  they  cannot  be  invited   in  to  dance  before  the 

imagination,  without  a  perversion  of  faculty  and  a  deflection,  at 

least,  of  character. 
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We  have  thus  considered  ImaginatioD  as  a  prehensile  organ 
by  which,  in  its  legitimate  use,  the  mind  appropriates  sympa- 
thetically the  sensations  or  more  complex  interests  of  others,  or, 
in  its  depraved  exercise,  appropriates  to  itself,  as  a  separate 
mental  indulgence,  the  pleasures  that  should  be  kept  at  home 
in  the  inferior  parts  of  its  tabernacle.  A  broader  view  will 
show  that  the  same  faculty  is  exerted  upon  all  the  objects  of 
human  cognizance  up  to  God  himself,  and  to  the  same  purpose, 
that  of  bringing  their  essential  quality  into  the  mind  as  a 
possession  and  a  quality  of  its  own.  This  remark  is  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  nature  of  Oultus 
throughout  its  entire  range,  and  to  show  that  it  is  always 
properly  translated  as  worship :  not  necessarily  supreme  wor- 
ship, but  still  worship,  in  variable  measures ;  its  distinction  be- 
ing the  voluntary  conceiving  and  cherishing  of  any  object  for 
its  own  sake,  within  the  mind.  Cultus,  or  worship,  is  therefore 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  moral  being,  and  is  the  con- 
dition or  means  by  which  he  is  capable  of  elevation  or  of 
degradation.  In  this,  and  in  his  absolute  self-direction  in  this, 
lies  the  single  but  infinite  difference  between  man  and  the  irre- 
sponsible creatures  whose  structure  seems  to  be  analogous  to  his 
own. 

Strictly  speaking,  moral  good,  it  is  evident,  must  consist  in  a 
comprehensive  ascending  cultus,  terminating  only  in  the  in- 
finite moral  altitude  of  deity,  i  e.  terminating  never.  A  relative 
good  may  be  recognized  in  the  cherishing  of  a  thing  imme- 
diately superior  to  the  subject^s  average  plane  of  affection.  Bnt 
in  cherishing  as  a  mental  object  any  grade  of  enjoyment  upon 
which  the  subject  must  look  down  as  an  inferior  part  of  his 
range  of  susceptibility,  or  even  to  which  he  cannot  be  said  to 
look  upward  or  aspire,  we  find  the  essence  of  moral  depravity. 
The  proposition  is  not  that  evil  lies  in  enjoying  an  inferior 
pleasure,  as  it  comes  and  goes  through  its  appropriate  oi^gan,  in 
the  prescribed  course  of  nature.  The  evil  lies  in  cherishing  it 
by  contemplation,  (lingering  on  it  as  an  end,  or  terminus  of 
complacency)  instead  of  passing  over  it  as  a  means  or  step  to 
something  higher.  Strictly  speaking,  as  before,  it  is  moral 
evil  thus  to  treat  any  object  short  of  the  Highest 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  final  discrimination  and  supreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  discussion,  viz :   How  to  distinguish  a  depraved 
cultus  from  legitimate  use  and  care  of  the  lower  parts  of  natura 
For  our  necessities  are  of  every  kind  and  grade,  and  the  lowest 
of  them  exact  of  us  much  care.     How  much,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  in  the  general,  and  often  very  difficult  in  one  s  par- 
ticular instances.    The  proper  distinction   between  care  and 
cultus  must  therefore  be  in  kind,  not  quantity.     It  must  be 
such  that  while  there  may  be  too  much  or  too  little  of  the 
former  devoted  to  the  sensuous  life,  there  is  no  question  of  less 
or  more  in  regard  to  the  latter,  but  any  diversion  of  it  what- 
ever, from   the  eztra-personal  ends  for  which  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  self-direction  are  given,  falls  within  the  defini- 
tion of  moral  evil,  as  a  deflection  of  the  mind  of  man  from  its 
proper  ascending  grada     Sensuality  does  not  necessarily  con- 
sist in  exceeding  the  average  quantity  or  delicacy  of  nourish- 
ment, or  of  any  legitimate  sensuous  gratification.     A  vigorous 
appetite  of  any  kind,  its  government  neglected,  may  habitually 
over-act  without  inferring  a  grovelling  mind     Nor  is  sensual- 
ity to  be  defined  as  a  more  than  average  proportion  of  the 
sensuous  to  the  higher  life.     Such  quantities  and  proportions 
must  vary  indefinitely  with  the  constitutions  and  conditions  of 
men.     That  which  is  low  for  one,  may  be  at  the  correct  pitch 
for  another,  and  the  right  standard  for  each  individual  becomes 
modified  at  every  step  of  his  progress.     If  a  laborer  cooks  his 
dinner,  we  observe  nothing  significant  in  the  fact     But  if  a 
man  of  lettered  genius  presides  among  his  guests  with  his  coat 
laid   aside   and   a   cook's   apron   in  its  place,  retiring  to  the 
kitchen  after  each  course  to  superintend  the  next,  the  circum- 
stances in  this  case  seem  to  promise  a  fair  illustration  of  cuUus 
ventris.    We  do  not  say  that  the  circumstances  constitute  or 
establish  a  case  of  that  kind.     They  are  in  themselves  but  an 
instance   of  excessive  care.     Martha's    "much  serving"  may 
have  been  of  the  same  kind.     The  accidents  of  sex,  of  culture, 
and  of  wealth,  make  up  but  a  factitious  distinction  between  the 
cases.     They  only  serve  as  probable  indices  of  an  essential  dis- 
tinction elsewhere.     We  are  carefiil  to  discriminate  the  moral 
element  we  have  in  view  as  ultimately  spiritual,  or  the  self- 
direction  of  the  man  to  chosen  ends.     Being  such,  it  is  haz- 
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ardous  for  fallible  beings  to  pronounce  upon  it  in  individual 
cases.  But  it  can  be  defined,  and  every  one  can  cany  the 
application  as  far  as  his  consciousness  extends. 

It  is  to  be  observed  tbat  one's  cultus  is  not  always  magnet- 
ized by  a  single  object  or  affection.  Thus,  our  literary  gour- 
met perhaps  bestows  a  care  no  less  refined  upon  apparel,  man- 
ners, society,  pictures,  music,  and  literature,  than  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  table.  What  one  distributes  thus  with  a  genial 
sort  of  largess,  another  focalizes  on  a  single  group  of  low  appe- 
tites, and  does  more  or  less  to  make  what  we  call  a  beast  of 
himself  The  one  is  filled  with  one  such  thing ;  the  other  is 
full  of  many  such  things.  The  latter  is  the  more  advanced 
condition  in  one  sense,  as  being  more  complex,  but  it  may  be 
quite  of  the  same  order  with  its  meagerly  organized  prototype. 
Both  alike  may  be  in  all  things  bending  the  high  fiiculty  of 
contemplation  to  the  service  of  sensation. 

In  ascending  stairs,  we  rest  but  one  foot  on  each  step,  and 
while  it  rests  there  the  ascent  proceeds ;  nay,  it  rests  only  that 
the  ascent  may  proceed.  There  is  a  distinction  between  going 
up  stairs,  and  settling  down  on  a  stair  to  make  one's  self  com- 
fortable. There  is  also  a  distinction  between  refining  your 
stairs,  making  them  easy,  fiictionless,  elegant  if  you  will,  and 
making  lounges  of  them.  Such  a  care  may  be  excessive,  but  is 
not  necessarilv  a  perversion  of  purpose;  To  fit  up  a  step,  or  a 
certain  series  ''of  steps,  for  a  dwelling  place,  and  there  abide, 
would  be  a  perversion ;  illustrating  the  position  of  most  men  as 
we  find  them  strung  along  the  scale  of  affections,  at  various 
heightsf  some  occupying  a  number  of  steps  at  once,  some  en- 
gaged in  fitting  up  for  their  repose  the  step  next  above,  most 
gravitating  toward  steps  below,  each  cleaving  fondly  to  his 
chosen  habitat ;  rarely  one  using  the  stairs  with  his  might  as 
mere  means  or  roadway  for  insatiable  ascent 

We  may  here  set  down  a  definition  which  ought  to  prove 
useful  to  a  sort  of  people  who  peck  and  peep  about  the  bones 
of  old  puritanism,  as  wise-looking  birds,  getting  extremely  Uttle 
for  their  pain&  Any  man  whose  governing  bent  is  to  ascend 
and  not  linger  on  the  scale  of  affections,  to  the  top  of  it,  is  a 
puritan.  This  without  qualification.  For  the  man  who  sets 
himself  to  the  whole  of  this  undertaking  is  certain  to  find  in 
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the  first  place  that  he  has  undertaken  a  "reform  against  na- 
ture/' and  either  to  give  it  up  in  despair  if  not  disgust,  or  else 
to  lay  hold  on  that  divine  nature  given  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ 

Such  a  man  may  err  in  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  on  the 
subsidiary  parts  of  nature  as  such.  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
err  on  the  side  of  over  attention  to  these  things ;  but  he  is  per- 
haps more  liable  to  err  in  the  direction  of  neglect  In  no  case 
can  such  things  be  numbered  among  his  items  of  intrinsic  good 
and  his  objects  of  pursuit  He  naay  be  careful  in  apparel,  diet, 
etc,  and  extremely  delicate  in  his  tastes ;  he  may  be  open  and 
firee  to  all  joyous  influences  and  pure  charms ;  but  all  this  per- 
sonal care  and  enjoyment  alike  are  subsidiary,  in  his  main  delib- 
eration, not  to  pleasure  but  to  ascent  He  would  entirely  drop 
any  one  of  the  pleasurable  incidents  of  life,  if  he  became  per- 
suaded that  it  had  nothing  to  do,  remotely,  with  his  getting 
upward ;  and  that  not  in  ascetism,  stoicism,  or  self-mortifica- 
tion, but  in  supreme  indifierenca  Keenly  enjoying,  it  may  be, 
all  the  delights  that  wait  like  angels  in  his  path  to  refresh  and 
support  this  temporal  frame,  he  does  not  stop  and  turn  aside  to 
solicit  them,  or  linger  to  make  much  of  them.  They  are  flit- 
ting incidents,  not  in  any  measure  his  occupation.  The  mark 
of  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  is  ever  in  his  eye — ^not  otherwise 
than  is  the  mark  of  every  man  who  has  set  himself  anything  to 
achieve  and  for  that  reason  cannot  find  comfort  like  the  swine 
by  lying  down  in  his  enjoyments  to  the  neglect  of  that  on  which 
his  heart  is  set 

The  view  this  man  takes  of  the  inferior  concerns  common  to 
himself  and  all  men  is  inward,  and  is  not  indicated  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  observer  by  the  measure  of  his  apparent  enjoy- 
ment or  interest  in  them.  But  there  is  a  test  which  is  all  but 
universal  and  unerring.  All  that  we  need  to  know  of  a  man 
is  to  what  he  sacrifices.  For  life  is  altogether  a  series  of  choices, 
involving  innumerable  sacrifices,  conscious  or  otherwise.  Even 
of  deliberate  sacrifices,  there  are  seldom  so  few  as  one  for  every 
moment's  choice.  If  the  perfection  and  fullness  of  every  good 
could  be  enjoyed  simultaneously,  any  certain  test  of  our  bent 
would  be  impossible.  As  it  is,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Even  if  there  be  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the  two 
services,  there  is  not  time  enough  in  one  life  for  both.     For 
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everything  done  or  gained,  many  other  things  must  be  inexor- 
ably rejected.  There  is  no  possible  gain  without  loss.  Oae 
says :  "  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  There  is  no  doubt  of  that 
to  which  such  a  man  sacrifices,  or  of  the  things  he  will  sacrifice 
to  that  Another  says,  "  I  am  for  that  too.  But  then  I  must 
have  a  foil  and  rich  sensuous  life  besides.  I  mean  to  live  with 
my  whole  nature,  full-orbed,  in  foil  harmony.  [An  under- 
taking simply  immense.]  I  think  I  can,  I  think  Ghxl  meant 
it,  and  I  mean  to  try  it  My  dinner  shall  be  a  study  and 
a  business,  for  one  thing.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sanOj  and  the 
last  first,  to  secure  the  first  My  peraon,  equipage,  lodging 
and  apparel  shall  illustrate  the  perfection  of  God's  good  gifts 
and  of  my  own  assiduous  culture.  Travel,  society,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,. literature,  the  drama,  the  dance,  and  eveir 
innocent  charm  that  can  be  found  in  life  or  nature,  shall  gener- 
ously divide  my  souL  And  all  the  residue  I  will  give  to  " — 
nay,  what  matters  it  how  the  pitiful  residuum  is  disposed  of? 
There  is  hardly  enough  left  of  that  life  for  a  proper  observa- 
tion of  current  events. 

There  is  no  more  doubt  of  the  direction  of  this  man's  cultus 
than  of  the  other's.  Where  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  which  every 
life  is  necessarily  made  up  do  not  fall  first  and  sternly  on  the 
lower  life,  they  have  to  fall  on  the  higher.  There  is  no  eva- 
ding this.  Sacrifice,  then,  is  on  the  whole  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion or  exercise,  and  therefore  the  accurate  practical  equivalent 
of  worship.  Many,  indeed,  contrive  to  mix  the  upper  knd 
lower  worlds  in  their  sacrifices,  so  as  to  make  an  equivocal- 
looking  average.  But  there  are  two  common  little  words  that 
will  separate  the  elements  like  the  touch  of  the  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery. They  are  "  may  "  and  "  must"  The  sacrifices  that  I  will 
make  if  I  may  are  my  own  sacrifices,  and  that  for  which  I 
make  them  shows  the  direction  of  my  cultus,  as  unerringly  ^ 
the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  north.  Those  that  I  make 
because  I  must,  go  for  nothing,  and  the  things  so  sacrificed  are 
surely  on  the  side  that  my  heart  is  on.  They  are  my  necessi- 
ty's gifts,  not  mine.  Now  the  man  who  will  have  the  service  of 
his  whole  sensuous  existence  as  simple  and  limited  as  good  con- 
science will  say  that  he  may,  and  will  forego  an  exercise  «f 
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benevolence  or  devotion  only  as  necessity  or  duty  dictates  that 
he  must,  is  one  who  serves  God  and  eschews  evil  with  a  perfect 
heart  The  direction  of  his  bent  is  wholly  upward,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  proclivity,  or  moral  evil,  in  his  life.  He  who  will 
have  all  the  pleasure  for  which  he  can  get  leave,  and  will  give 
to  God  and  his  neighbor  just  what  duty  exacts,  is  precisely  the 
opposite  kind  of  man,  no  matter  how  scrupulously  he  minds 
his  may  and  must,  or  how  closely  he  may  contrive  to  approxi- 
mate a  blameless  adjustment  He  may  stand  in  many  respects 
at  the  same  point  in  practice  with  the  first  (conceivably) ;  but 
the  two  stand  back  to  back,  looking  opposite  ways,  and  it  is 
the  direction,  not  the  distance,  that  makes  the  man. 

From  this  popular  style  of  good  Christian,  looking  the  same 
way,  the  eye  sweeps  a  long  declivity  of  human  character.  And 
it  is  remarkable  but  natural,  how  unitedly  these  who  expatiate 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  so  £ur  (at  least)  as  they  may, 
detest  their  puritanical  antipodes  who  will  linger  on  it  only  as 
they  must ;  and  how  exasperated  this  sentiment  begins  to  be, 
where  an  ambiguous  fellowship  or  rather  confounding  of  the 
opposites  begins  to  be  difficult  There  is  no  gall  like  that  of 
reputable  sensuality  and  respectable  selfishness  rankled  by  the 
silent  rebuke  of  heavenward  aspiration.  This  is  the  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  of  ages.  "  As  then  he  that  was  bom  after  the  flesh 
persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is 
now."  The  days  of  Abel,  of  Noah,  of  Lot,  of  Christ,  of  the 
Puritans,  of  Abolitionism,  and  of  Total  Abstinence,  with  every 
oth^  occasion  which  has  brought  to  issue  the  question  of  sacri- 
ficing the  flesh  to  the  Spirit  or  the  Spirit  to  the  flesh,  have  alike 
developed  this  deadly  antagonism.  All  the  appetites,  with  all 
the  customs,  interests  and  associations  that  have  grown  up 
around  them,  make  common  cause  to-day  as  they  have  always 
done,  against  that  obnoxious  spiritual  bent  which  has  never 
found  in  man  a  better  name  or  instance  than  puritanism.  Their 
weapons  were  in  former  times  the  weapons  of  death ;  but  at  the 
present  day,  a  "  milder-mannered  "  generation  carries  on  the  con- 
flict bequeathed  fix>m  Cain  and  Claverhouse,  with  better  skill 
The  chosen  implements  of  warfare  are  now  political,  social  and 
literary.  The  hostilities  are  masked  with  a  sort  of  Christmas 
cvit     Great  humanity — rather,  all  the  humanity — ^is  affected. 
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Enterprising  parties  surprise  with  patronizing  irruption  the  char- 
ities erected  by  pious  people,  and  train  them  in  controveisy 
like  batteries,  against  their  astonished  founders :  the  pious  peo- 
ple, meanwhile,  quietly  taking  care  of  them  as  before.  Men 
take  the  sword  of  defamation  in  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
shield  of  " free  religion; "  for  a  helmet  a  nimbus  of  liberality; 
a  quiver  full  of  polished  poisoned  sneers  and  quasi-scientific 
cavils ;  and  a  Chinese  armament  of  caricature,  gross  to  men- 
dacity, defiling  the  persons  of  the  living  and  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  The  new  flag  is  that  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  sense  of 
liberty  to  be  anything  but  religioua  The  motto  is  "toler 
ance ; ''  meaning  the  moral  suppression  of  all  protest  against 
the  Cultus  Yentns,  and  a  tacit  recognition  of  it  by  l^islators 
as  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  most  effective  support  and 
alliance,  finally,  is  the  neutral  element  in  evangelical  churches, 
which  cultivates  the  "innocent"  peculiarities  of  both  sides,  and 
indiscriminately  swells  the  popular  adulation  of  genius  prosti- 
tuted to  the  beatification  of  boozing  and  gourmanderie,  to  the 
caricature  of  Christian  missions  and  revivals,  to  the  creation  of 
types  of  evangelical  hypocrisy,  and  to  the  extraction  of  gems 
of  native  perfection  from  the  slums. 

The  manufacture  of  arms  has  been  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion in  modem  times.  In  no  repeating  musket,  rifled  cannon, 
or  armored  ship,  however,  are  visible  such  improvements  as 
Satan's  ordnance  department  has  effected  in  two  clumsy  old 
devices  formerly  known  as  slander  and  hypocrisy.  Slander  as 
an  offensive  weapon,  and  hypocrisy  as  a  covert,  were  apt  of  old 
to  damage  the  gunner  and  the  ambusher  more  than  the  enemy. 
At  least  they  would  be  likely  to  do  that  now.  Slander  as 
plump  lying  did  ugly  service,  but  it  had  an  uglier  recoil 
Hypocrisy  as  a  bare  pretence  was  little  better  than  the  stupid 
ostrich's  covert,  and  the  ambush  became  a  trap  in  which  the 
liers-in-wait  were  themselves  caught  and  punished.  In  their 
modern  forms,  of  caricature  and  of  sentimental  religion,  the 
two  old  miscreants  do  not  know  themselves.  There  is  a  diabol- 
ical perfection  in  their  new  practice.  The  powers  of  darkness 
have  learned  to  reinforce  their  explosive  compound  with  grains 
of  truth,  and  to  weave  their  disguises  with  threads  pulled  out 
of  the  garment  of  Christ     Having  found  the  forces  of  dujs- 
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tianity  too  much  for  them,  they  are  fain  to  borrow  and  adapt 
such  as  they  can  to  their  own  warfare.  They  are  now  able  to 
equip  a  sort  of  men  so  much  like  Christians  superficially,  in 
both  virtues  and  imperfections,  as  to  be  themselves  imposed 
upon  by  the  resemblance.  They  mistake  their  garb  of  human- 
itaiy  sentiment  for  Christianity  and  themselves  for  Christians, 
with  unqualified  conviction  easily  imparted  to  a  careless  multi- 
tude of  other  men.  Claiming,  in  &ct,  a  reformed  and  progres- 
sive Christianity,  they  fight  the  divine  life  with  the  humane 
life,  appropriate  to  the  latter  the  prestige  and  power  due  to  its 
origin  in  the  former,  and  boldly  impeach  the  genuineness  of 
spiritual  religion  itself  They  know  enough  of  the  *'  form  of 
godliness  "  to  introduce  the  weapon  of  caricature  against  it  with 
consummate  effect  It  would  never  do,  any  more,  broadly  to 
slander  the  Christianity  under  whose  benignant  shade  the  mil- 
lions of  mankind  realize  for  the  first  time  the  blessings  of  jus- 
tice, security  and  charity.  But  it  does  very  well  for  self-pro- 
claimed Christians,  assuming  with  superserviceable  zeal  the 
popular  part  of  Christian  morals,  to  set  up  self-abnegation  and 
spiritual  zeal  in  ridiculous  caricature,  helping  men  to  despise 
what  they  neither  love  nor  know  so  intimately  as  to  readily 
detect  an  invidious  portraiture.  People  who  brought  up  &mi- 
lies  to  be  capable  of  seriousness  int  any  thing — ^as  in  divine  wor- 
ship, or  a  religious  and  unfrolicsome  employment  of  the  day  of 
sacred  rest-— were  sour  misanthropes  who  flogged  their  little 
ones  for  the  '^sin  of  smiling."  Such  expressions  as  these  are 
iterated  in  popular  literature  and  lecture  ad  infinitum^  until 
they  become  proverbial,  and  as  they  are  too  light  to  be  contra- 
dicted, and  would  vanish  into  metaphor  if  noticed,  they  pass 
unchallenged  into  the  popular  repertory  of  historical  fact  In 
like  manner,  any  systematic  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  our 
lower  nature  is  conceived  under  the  candid  similitude  of  a 
monkish  maceration  of  the  body.  If  we  side  with  our  spirit- 
ual interests  against  the  intense  competition  of  the  appetites, 
we  are  sneeringly  set  down  as  mediaeval  ascetics  esteeming  the 
body  a  limb  of  Satan  to  be  as  far  as  possible  dishonored,  neg- 
lected, tortured  and  destroyed.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
people  who  perfectly  know  better  are  taken  down  by  these 
iQipudent  caricatures  and  actually  made  ashamed  of  an  inheri- 
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ted  prejudice  against  sensuality  and  frivolity.  Take  an  exam- 
ple verbatiTrij  from  one  of  the  ablest  critical  journals  of  the 
day:— 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  countiy  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling,  perhaps  derived  from 
our  Puritan  ancestors,  that  there  is  something  disgraceibl  in  eating  at  all,  and  din- 
ner is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  but  regrettable  recognition  of  the  dominaticnuof 

Satan  over  man,  while  man  is  yet  confined  in  the  corrupt  house  of  this  body 

Moral  causes  are  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  it Across  the  imaginary  line 

that  divides  us  from  our  Provincial  friends,  there  is  dining — dining  a«  solid,  sub- 
stantial, leisurely,  earnest,  dignified,  and  productive  of  robust  men  and  women,  as 
in  London  itself.  Perhaps,  even  as  German  immig^tion  is  teaching  us  how  to 
drink,  the  Canadians  ....  may  teach  us  Christian  habits  of  eating." 

There  is  a  demonstrative  animalism  in  the  European  type  of 
drinker  and  diner  which  this  sort  of  stock  importers  propose 
to  domesticate,  at  which  we  confess  Americans  are  apt  to 
blush,  with  "an  uneasy  feeling'*  that  there  is  something  dis- 
graceful in  eating  and  drinking,  under  certain  conditions.  An 
inward,  unconventional  refinement,  rough  or  polished,  is  bred 
of  Puritan  culture,  and  still  distinguishes  the  offspring  of  New 
England,  in  all  their  moral  and  geographical  wanderings.  The 
exquisite  delicacy  of  New  England  womanliness  has  been 
acknowledged  by  broad  observers  as  without  a  parallel  among 
womankind.  With  their  full  share  of  other  faults,  to  no  other 
race  is  grossness,  in  all  its  fdrms,  varnished  or  bald,  so  foreign 
and  so  repulsive.  The  foreign  exemplars  invoked,  therefore, 
will  need  long  patience  in  teaching  us  to  emulate  the  stimula- 
ted and  plethoric  British  physique,  or  to  enjoy  the  chronic 
drench  of  beer  and  tobacco,  which,  we  are  told,  has  brought 
to  perfection  the  new  arbiters  of  Europe. 

For  so  much,  the  Fathers  are  indirectly  answerable.  Doubt- 
less the  dietetic  habits  of  their  descendants  are  vulnerable 
enough.  The  characteristic  eagerness  with  which  we  throw 
ourselves  into  our  pursuits,  whatever  they  may  be,  leads  to 
gross  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  souL 
We  take  time  for  neither  mastication,  recreation,  nor  society. 
The  same  over-crowding  and  hurrying  of  existence  has  pushed 
into  the  sphere  of  women,  urging  to  neglect  of  household  arts, 
and  to  the  unthinking  adoption  of  every  ready  substitute,  how- 
ever pernicious,  for  the  more  deliberate  culinary  preparations. 
Any  way  to  toss  up  a  light,  slight,  hot,  fifteen-minute  meal,  at 
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fifteen  minutes'  notice,  has  been  a  leading  problem  of  Yankee 
invention  for  the  last  generation  or  two.  Too  commonly, 
American  children,  fed  from  infancy  on  semi-calcareous  prepa- 
rations of  hot  bread  and  cake,  exhibit  the  bleached  and  emaci- 
ated appearance  of  other  young  persons  who  indulge  a  morbid 
appetite  for  chalk  and  like  earths.  All  this  is  directly  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  Probably,  however,  our  eastward  expos- 
ure to  the  Atlantic  indirectly  modifies  appetite  and  diet  as 
well  as  temperament,  to  an  incalculable  extent 

But  it  is  out  of  our  course  to  discuss  the  vices  of  American 
life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  '*  our  Puritan  ancestors ''  are  the  last 
persons  to  be  held  responsible,  unless  it  be  for  having  begotten 
so  degenerate  a  race.  The  imputation  of  our  ostrich-like  habit 
of  swallowing  with  indiscriminate  haste  whatever  the  infernal 
gods  may  have  left  in  our  way  at  the  table,  to  a  pious  asceti- 
cism (!)  derived,  forsooth,  from  those  hearty,  healthy  English 
Christians  who  gave  old-fashioned  New  England  for  two  cen- 
turies the  very  best  and  most  bountiful  diet,  considering  its 
resources,  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people — ^it  is  quite  a  pity  that 
the  flavor  of  malice  in  this  oracle  will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy 
more  perfectly  its  peculiar  humor. 

At  a  comparatively  modem  period,  the  intense  religious 
impulse  of  the  Great  Awakening  developed  in  some  eminent 
characters  an  ascetic  bent,  very  slight  for  the  times,  and  of 
which  our  inheritance  has  become  as  infinitesimally  di£Pused,  at 
least,  as  that  of  their  small  worldly  goods.  It  scarcely  served  for 
so  much  as  suggestion  to  those  traditions  of  irrational  austerity, 
which  free-livers  cherish  as  a  negative  description  of  their  own 
"innocent"  indulgencea  The  "blue-law  effigy,"  so  well  preserved 
for  pelting  and  scoff,  and  "  the  song  of  the  drunkard,"  to  this 
day,  is  in  feet  a  pure  product  of  splenetic  invention,  origina- 
ting in  those  dissolute  times,  against  which  Puritanism,  as  the 
contemptuous  epithet  imports,  was  an  intolerable  protest  Then, 
as  now,  in  short,  it  was  the  homage  extorted  by  the  superiority  of 
virtue,  that  the  devotees  of  sensuous  self-indulgence  were  fain 
to  euphemize  their  grovelling  pursuits  as  the  taking  of  nourish- 
ment, smiling,  innocent  recreation,  &c.,  and  to  ward  off  the 
reproof  of  chaste  example  as  a  sour  proscription  of  God's  tem- 
poral mercies. 
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Malvoiio, — My  mftsters,  are  jou  mad?  or  what  are  joo,  ....  togabUefike 
tankers  at  this  time  of  night?    Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house . . .  ? 

Sir  Ibby  Bdch.-^ . . .  Dost  thou  think  that  because  thou  art  virtnooB  there  ahsD 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

"  Our  Puritan  ancestors  "  liked  their  food,  such  as  they  had, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  it,  with  a  heartiness  to  which  neither 
soul  nor  stomach  in  most  of  their  modem*  censors  would  be 
equal.  But  they  did  not  see  their  duty,  their  dignity,  nor  their 
chosen  enjoyment,  in  giving  up  time  and  mind  like  cattle  to 
their  eating.  Having  something  to  do,  they  despatched  this 
subsidiary  office  in  the  manner  of  all  men,  religious  or  other, 
who  have  anything  to  do,  and  left  "  earnest  dining  "  to  beef-eat- 
ing or  squash-eating  mortals  not  pressed  by  duty  or  necessity, 
and  to  be  propagandized  as  a  **  Christian  "  virtue  by  such  unctu- 
ous apostles  as  we  have  quoted  Yet  there  is  really  no  schism 
in  the  body,  or  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  under  the  divine 
order.  Statistics  prove  that  those  Puritans  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Congr^ational  ministers  of  New  England  in  the  past,  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  human  race  in  longevity,  while  the  burly  diners 
and  drinkers  and  smokers  of  the  Saxon  kindred  are  by  the 
same  test  not  far  from  the  foot  As  for  enjoyment  of  life,  per- 
haps we  should  submit  that,  as  a  matter  of  taste  To  our 
imperfect  apprehension,  however,  while  the  purpose  of  "  earnest*' 
and  ^^  productive  "  dining  appears  to  be  satis&ctorily  realized  en 
the  table,  it  is  not  so  evident  in  the  products  around  the  table, 
unless  they  are  to  be  eaten  in  turn. 

But  the  modem  renaissance  of  this  ancient  cultus  has  its  fina 
forms,  suited  to  the  most  squeamish  stomachs,  to  the  most 
delicate  tastes,  and  to  the  most  aspiring  minds.  For,  as  before 
asserted,  the  same  tune  can  be  pitched  on  any  octave  of  the 
instrument,  from  base  and  sub-base  up  to  the  finest  tinkle  of 
dilettantism.  It  matters  not  where  we  locate  ourselves  on  the 
ladder  of  susceptibility.  The  essential  thing  is  to  locate ;  to 
dwell  somewhere  in  a  range  of  self-indulgence,  instead  of  spum- 
ing the  stairs  with  elastic  foot  and  eye  arrested  only  in  the  per- 
fection of  divine  love.  The  prostitution  of  that  noble  power  of 
ascent,  the  imagination,  may  be,  as  before  instanced,  to  the 
rehearsal  of  simple  brute  sensation;  or  it  may  ruminate  the 
higher  reflexes  and  complexes  of  the  sensitive  scale,  the  dearest 
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human  affections  and  charitieB,  and  the  finest  susceptibilities  to 
nature  and  art  The  essential  evil  is  with  us  still  in  every  range 
of  affection  where  we  settle  finally  to  expatiate  in  satisfaction 
and  self-complacency.  Why  not?  If  there  is  evil  in  it  any- 
where, why  not  everywhere  ?  Are  not  the  animal  sensations 
as  innocent  as  the  mental?  Where  shall  we  find  a  subjective 
satisfaction  fit  to  turn  and  luxuriate  upon — ^in  other  words,  a 
worship  short  of  God,  which  is  not  idolatry  and  corruption? 
Not  even  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  felicity  in  God. 
Evil  is  not  of  necessity  coarse  and  offensive  to  the  senses,  nor  is 
that  phase  of  evil  the  most  dangerous  or  potent 

A  hyper- epicurean  sect  has  arisen  which  deliberately 
establishes  the  cultus  of  Self  as  the  highest  good  and  highest 
obligation,  or  religion,*  of  being.  To  perfect  my  Self,  for  its 
own  sake,  as  its  own  end,  is  the  first  or  theistic  commandment 
in  the  decalogue  of  this  religion.  Aud  the  worship  of  this  god 
is  to  be  the  highest  and  broadest  that  human  faculty  and  affec- 
tion can  compasa  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  is 
not  to  be  brought  down  or  brought  near  to  the  shrine  of  Self 
Yea,  all  lower  worships  are  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  inferior 
parts  of  nature  which  claim  them  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
majesty  of  this  one  god,  the  head  of  nature  if  we  are  to  look 
no  higher.  To  state  this  impious  creed  is  to  demonstrate  all  we 
have  asserted  of  the  common  depravity  and  idolatry  of  every 
possible  grade  of  self-satisfaction,  and  to  put  artist,  philosopher, 
or  philanthropist,  who  makes  a  terminus  in  nature  for  his 
cultus,  in  the  precise  cat^ory  of  the  sensualist  who  does  the 
same  thing  on  a  humbler  level  Epicurean,  hypo-epicurean, 
and  hyper-epicurean  alike  fall  logically  if  not  literally  under 
the  withering  stigma  of  the  apostle  and  the  title  over  these 
pages. 

There  remains  a  prominent  class  of  people  who  confess  noth- 
ing of  this  creed,  but  piously  identify  themselves  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  who  yet  allow  nobody  to  outdo  them  in 
the  rites  of  pleasure  and  pride.  There  are  distinguished  pulpit 
advocates  and  exemplars  of  something  like  this  as  the  proper 

^  The  force  of  re  in  religio  appears  to  be  that  of  iteration,  equivalent  to  constant 
agency ;  as  in  remorse^  gnawing.  The  effect  is.  therefore,  a  bond  or  obligation  ever- 
acting,  in  presence  of  no  matter  what  other  considerations;  i.  e.,  supreme. 
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Christian  combination  of  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and 
of  that  which  is  to  coma  What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  Is  there 
afler  all  no  common  law  over  onr  higher  and  lower  tastes,  or 
are  some  people  sadly  deceived?  We  are  not,  fortunately, 
under  the  necessity  of  judging  any  one  else  in  order  to  judge 
for  ourselves.  Whoever  wishes  to  do  the  latter,  and  to  make 
no  mistake  in  a  question  so  vital  yet  so  conAised  and  complex 
in  details  of  adjustment,  can  find  in  this  view  of  the  subject  an 
infallible  self-test  To  which  object,  the  divine  ascent  or  the 
comfort  by  the  way — to  what  interest,  the  objective  good  of 
God's  will  and  mankind's  weal,  or  the  subjective  good  of  self- 
nourishment — ^have  you  devoted  your  freest  sacrifices,  the  un- 
commanded,  and  the  all  vou  dared  ? 
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AjmcLE   v.  — YALE   COLLEGE,  —  SOME   THOUGHTS 

RESPECTING  ITS  FUTURE. 

FIFTH  ABTICLS. 

In  the  series  of  Articles,  which  with  the  present  one  we 
bring  to  a  close,  it  has  not  been  our  design  to  discuss  all  the 
subjects  of  interest  or  importance  connected  with  the  future  of 
the  College.  We  have  desired  only  to  refer  to  those  points  in 
which  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  work  of  the  opening  era  of 
the  history  of  the  institution  must  most  clearly  manifest  itself. 
The  steady  growth  of  all  things,  the  foundation  of  which  has 
been  wisely  laid  in  the  past,  will,  of  course,  be  cared  for  by 
those  who  are  hereafter  to  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
affairs.  But  this  duty  belongs  to  all  times — no  more  to  the 
years  just  before  us  than  to  any  other  period.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  be  urged  with  any  special  earnestness  now.  There 
are  parts  of  the  University,  also,  of  which  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  speak  at  lengtL  The  University  Library  is  one  of 
these.  Its  needs  are  very  great  In  its  present  condition,  it  is, 
in  almost  every  section  of  it,  quite  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  body  of  scholars  assembled  here.  Its  funds  are 
exceedingly  limited  in  amount — so  limited,  in  fact,  that  no  con- 
siderable purchase  of  books  can  be  made,  without  going  beyond 
the  annual  income  derived  from  them.  Unless  it  is  much  en- 
larged, at  an  early  day,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
whole  institution  may  suffer  an  injury  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  The  work,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  Library 
fund  is  a  work  which  the  new  administration  cannot  neglect 
with  safety.  But  it  is  not  one  of  its  peculiar  duties.  The 
enlargement  now  demanded  is  only  similar  to  what  has  been 
called  for  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  the  futura  The  necessity 
and  the  obligation  are  perpetually  resting  upon  the  guardians 
of  the  College  interests. "  If  there  be  anything  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  especially  belongs  to  the  coming  era,  it  lies  solely 
in  the  fact  that,  as  the  College  is  now  to  be  changed  into  a 
University,  the  increase  of  its  endowment,  and  consequently 
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of  its  means  of  usefulness,  ought  to  correspond  with  such  a 
change.  We  hope  that  this  great  interest — ^a  common  interest 
of  all  parts  of  the  institution — ^will,  by  no  means,  be  forgotten. 
If  the  collecting  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
this  purpose  can  be  made  an  object  of  earnest  thought  and 
energetic  effort,  until  the  end  is  secured,  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  services  to  the  cause  of  learning  here  will  be  rendered 
Important  as  this  work  is,  however,  and  great  as  will  be  the 
advantages  if  the  result  is  attained,  it  will  not  be  necessaiv  to 
our  present  line  of  thought  to  dwell  upon  it  further  in  this 
placa 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  University,  in  which,  as  they 
have  only  just  now  been  founded,  the  development  is  so  entirely 
a  thing  of  the  future,  that  it  may  not  yet  become  those  who  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  them  to  urge  anything  with 
confidenca  Such  are  the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  We  would  only  suggest,  in  respect  to 
the  latter  of  these  two,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  made 
to  bear  in  its  teachings  and  influences,  as  far  as  by  any  means 
may  be  possible,  upon  the  students  of  all  the  other  departmenta 
Beyond  the  special  object  of  educating  artists,  the  mission  of 
such  a  school  in  a  university,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  elevate  and 
refine  that  great  company  of  young  men  who  are  to  be  engaged 
in  th«  ordinary  works  of  life.  Our  American  education  has 
been  too  exclusively  in  the  line  of  the  intellectual,  and  of  mere 
mental  discipline.  It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  exclusively 
practical  We  need  the  power  of  aesthetic  culture  to  give  our 
students  a  more  well-rounded  and  perfect  mental  growth,  and 
to  awaken  within  them  purer  tastes  and  nobler  aims.  By  the 
munificent  gift  which  has  established  this  school  in  connection 
with  Yale  College,  the  opportunity  has  been  opened  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
of^cers  of  all  the  departments  will  so  cooperate,  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  case  may  be  realized.  Especially  does  it  seem  to 
us  important,  that  the  undergraduate  students,  whether  of  the 
Academical  College  or  of  the  Scientific  School,  should  receive 
such  instruction  from  the  teachers  in  Art  as  we  have  alluded 
to.  They  would,  thus,  be  aroused  to  greater  enthusiasm  in  all 
liberal  studies,  at  the  very  time  in  their  education  when  they 
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need  it,  for  the  more  they  come  to  know  of  the  beauty  of  cul- 
ture, the  more  will  they  be  inspired  to  love  and  to  seek  it 
The  Art  School  must  be,  of  course,  like  the  other  branches  of 
the  University,  mainly  a  working  school  for  its  own  pupils, 
but  it  may,  in  this  way,  do  a  great  service  outside  of  itself,  and 
the  generosity  of  its  founder  may  be  a  blessing,  in  the  years  to 
come,  to  many  who  do  not  become  immediately  connected  with 
it  as  its  members. 

But,  turning  aside  from  these  subjects,  we  find  a  great  work 
connected  with  ihe  outward  life  of  the  University,  which  belongs 
so  peculiarly  to  the  coming  era,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  consideration.  The  re-building  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  College  edifices  designed  for  various  purposes  has  only  been 
commenced  within  the  past  two  years.  The  plan,  therefore,  of 
the  whole  undertaking  and  the  carrying  out  of  it,  are  left  for 
the  new  administration.  Of  the  vast  importance  of  this  work, 
both  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  buildings  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  the  intellectual  and,  even,  the  moral  life  of  the  institu- 
tion, there  can,  scarcely,  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelli- 
gent men.  The  plan,  so  far  as  it  has  been  determined  upon,  is 
doubtless  the  wisest  and  best  one ; — ^namely,  the  plan  which 
removes  the  old  buildings  altogether  and,  erecting  the  new 
edifices  around  the  side  of  the  College  square,  leaves  the 
interior  an  open  campus.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  and 
open  interior  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  any  person,  who 
will  examine  the  grounds  with  this  plan  in  his  mind.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  we  may  add,  that  the  main  firont  of  the 
buildings  should  be  toward  the  interior.  This  is  and  must  be 
the  fiindamental  idea  in  the  change  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make.  The  great  quadrangle  must  look  inward,  not  outward, 
and  the  Collie  life,  so  to  speak,  must  find  its  center  within  its 
own  borders.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  we  think, 
that  the  situation  of  the  buildings  is  quite  a  peculiar  on& 
They  are  not  at  a  wide  remove  from  the  town,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Nor  do 
they,  as  is  sometimes  the  fact,  constitute  the  chief  feature  of 
the  whole  landscape.  In  such  cases,  the  arrangement  best 
adapted  for  the  institution  itself  might  fitly  be  the  only  point 
of  consideration  in  determining  even  the  minuter  details  of 
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the  plan.     They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  central  part  of 
one  of  the  most  beautifdl  of  our  American  citiea     The  ground 
on  which  they   stand,  also,  is  contiguous  to  and  &ce8  the 
large  public  square,  which  is  so  well-known  an  ornament  of 
New  Haven.     Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  is  done  in 
the  matter  of  lapng  out  and  erecting  the  College  buildings 
must  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  appearance  of  the 
city.     The  citizens,  no  less  than  the  University  authorities,  there- 
fore, have  a  deep  interest  in  all  new  plans,  and  their  feelings 
deserve  respectful  attention  whenever  decisions  are  to  be  made. 
It  ought,  likewise,  to  be  remembered  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  largest  bene&ctors  of  the  University  have 
been  residents  of  New  Haven,  who  have  bestowed  their  gifts 
u{)on  it  partly  because  it  was  the  College  belonging  to  their 
own  home.     As  we  think  of  these  various  points,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  the  new 
buildings,  which  have  recently  been  erected  on  the  College 
square,  have  no    appearance  of  a  front  on   the    street  side. 
Without  interfering  at  all  with  the  principal  idea  of  the  plan — 
namely,  the  forming  of  a  quadrangle  opening  upon  the  interior 
— and  even  without  giving  a  prominent  real  frontage  toward 
the  city,  the  appearance  of  such  a  frontage  might  have  been 
presented.    Instead  of  turning  the  back  of  the  buUdings  so 
conspicuously  and   manifestly,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the 
Farnam  and  Durfee  Halls,  to  the  streets  and  to  the  "  Green," 
with  comparatively  slight  changes  this  aspect  of  things  might 
have  been  wholly  altered.     In  this  way  the  public  square  might 
have  been  beautified,  and  compensation  made  for  the  loss  of 
the  view  of  the  College  Green  from  outside  of  it,  which  was  rea- 
dered  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the  quadrangla    It  is  fortunate 
that  the  work  has  gone  no  farther,  when  the  new  era  com- 
mences ;  and  we  believe  we  express  a  very  general  and  wide- 
spread sentiment,  both  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  and  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  when  we  say  that,  as  the  plan  is 
carried  forward  towards  its  completion,  all  new  buildings,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  erected,  ought  to  be  designed  with  this  double 
frontage  or  with  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  frx>nt  toward 
the  town.    We  urge  this  because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  re- 
spectfril  to  the  citizens,  because,  while  it  will  be  no  injury  to 
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the  College  itself  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the  adorning  of  New 
Haven,  and  because  the  location  of  the  buildings  is  such  as  to 
demand  of  the  authorities  of  the  Univendtj  what,  under  a  dif- 
ferent condition  of  things,  might  not  be  required.  Moreover, 
we  belieye,  that  a  due  regard  to  public  sentiment  in  this  matter 
will  meet,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  rich  reward.  The  readi- 
ness of  the  residents  of  the  city  to  giye  to  the  College,  accord- 
ing as  its  needs  may  arise,  will  be,  in  some  measure,  propor- 
tioned to  the  readiness  which  the  College  shows  to  beautify 
and  honor  the  town  where  it  is  placed.  K  the  permanent 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  institution  are  to  be  secured,  New 
Haven  must  not  fEiil  to  cherish  and  support  it  A  feeling  must 
be  awakened  which  shall  pervade  the  city,  and  which  shall  be 
stronger  as  well  as  more  general  than  has  ever  been  known 
before, — a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  and  interest  in  Yale  Collie 
— ^a  feeling  which  shall  respond  gladly  to  every  call,  and 
which  shall  prompt  to  generous  benefactions  on  every  occasion. 
This  feeling  may  be  awakened.  The  signs  of  it  are  beginning 
to  be  manifest  already.  It,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  repressed 
by  adopting  a  course,  which  naturally  may  meet  the  disappro- 
bation of  those  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and 
which,  unquestionably,  has  occasioned  r^rret  in  the  minds  of 
many  most  estimable'^ersona. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  also,  that  the  first  of  the  new 
buildings,  and  one  which,  by  its  situation,  must  be  very  prom- 
inent among  them,  should  have  been  built  of  brick.  The 
glory  of  architecture  lies  in  stone,  and  the  cherished  hope  of 
those  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  coming  age  of  architec- 
ture in  the  College  has,  we  believe,  been  quite  universal, 
that  the  old  line  of  unsightly  brick  buildings  might  give  way, 
not  only  to  beautiful  ones,  but  to  those  made  of  stone.  In  the 
case  of  the  Theological  Hall  there  were  special  and  imperative 
reasons  which  determined  the  material  That  edifice,  also,  not 
standing  on  the  College  square,  was  not  of  so  essential  import- 
ance to  the  plan  of  the  fiiture.  But,  in  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment, the  matter  is  so  vital,  that  it  would  seem  better  to  make 
the  utmost  possible  eflfort  than  to  give  up  the  erection  of  stone 
buildings.  The  small  difference  in  the  expense,  provided  the 
stone  be  with  the  rough  edges  found  in  the  Durfee  Hall,  shows 
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tliat  the  use  of  this  material  is  altogether  practicable,  and  the 
fine  appearance  of  that  building  must,  as  it  would  seem,  decide 
the  question  in  all  minds  as  to  the  desirableness  of  using  it 
We  hope  that  the  persons  who  may  have  in  charge  the  carrying 
out  of  the  remainder  of  the  great  plan  will  keep  this  idea  before 
them. 

We  speak  of  the  plan  as  a  great  one.  It  is  so  because  it  has 
reference  to  nothing  less  than  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole 
College.  It  is  so,  also,  because  it  must  extend  over  a  period 
of  years,  and,  possibly,  beyond  the  life-time  of  those  who 
commence  the  work  of  accomplishing  it  For  this  reason,  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  should  be  Tiiost  carefully  studied^  in  all  its 
partSj  at  Ae  outset.  Nothing  should  be  done  as  by  chance,  or 
without  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  everything  else.  The 
committee,  which  has  in  charge  the  erection  of  one  building, 
should  not  be  diflferent  from  that  which  takes  the  oversight  of 
another.  The  location  of  all  the  edifices,  the  laying  out  and 
grading  of  the  grounds,  the  general  character  of  the  architec- 
ture which  is  proposed,  should  be  determined,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  plan,  whenever  it  may  be  realized — whether  now  or 
fifty  years  hence— may  naturally  adapt  itself  to  every  other. 
The  President  of  the  University  should  possess  himself 
thoroughly  of  everything  which  is  designed  to  be  done,  and 
should  be  an  energetic  power  to  do  all  that  will  help  forward 
the  end,  as  well  as  to  prevent  all  that  can  hinder  it  No  one 
else  can  be  the  center  of  the  University  action  here,  any  more 
than  in  any  other  sphere.  He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
head  and  the  source  of  authority.  Others  may  give  him  the 
benefit  of  their  counsels  and  may  cooperate  with  him.  But  he 
must  be  the  executiva  The  responsibility  rests  upon  him  and 
cannot  be  thrown  off.  The  period  of  the  administration  which 
now  begins,  or  even  of  that  which  shall  follow  it,  may  not  wit- 
ness the  final  result,  but  to  this  era,  which  is  just  before  us, 
belongs  the  determination  of  ^ivhat  that  result,  if  ever  attained, 
shall  be.  K  accident  or  the  vain  notions  of  some  chance  bene- 
factor are  suffered  to  change  the  plans  or  to  form  them,  the 
precious  opportunity  will  be  lost  No  greater  opportunity  of 
this  kind  has  ever  been  presented  in  any  institution  in  the 
4X)untry,  than  the  one  which  is  now  opened  here. 
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We  add,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  University  authorities, 
with  the  presiding  officer  at  their  head,  should  make  it  their 
earnest  endeavor  to  realize  the  fulfillment  of  this  plan  within 
the  era  of  which  we  speak.  It  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  im- 
possible to  remove  all  the  old  College  buildings  within  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation,  and  to  replace  them  by  new 
and  more  suitable  structures.  But  there  is  no  such  impossi- 
bility now  manifest  as  to  make  any  effort  unreasonable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  more  groun  1  to  anticipate  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  whole  work  before  the  next  fifteen  years  shall 
have  passed,  if  it  be  earnestly  labored  for,  than  there  was, 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  a  beginning  would  have  already  been 
made.  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  changes,  which  even 
the  writer  of  these  Articles  has  seen  during  his  official  life  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  the 
laigest  results  in  the  early  future  will  seem  natural  to  be  anti- 
cipated. As  the  wealth  of  the  country  rapidly  increases,  the 
number  of  those  who  make  large  benefactions  to  our  literary 
institutions  must,  undoubtedly,  multiply.  To  such  persons  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  They 
are,  in  general,  more  easily  moved  to  give  for  such  an  object 
than  for  any  other.  With  a  wise  presentation  of  these  wants 
of  the  University  to  men  of  this  class,  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  corresponding  effort  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  College  square  shall,  at  no  distant  day, 
have  put  on  a  new  appearance,  and  the  age  of  architectural 
beauty  shall,  indeed,  have  begun  its  progress.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that,  in  this  matter  as  in  some  others  already 
referred  to  in  our  former  Articles,  very  little  earnest  effort  has, 
as  yet,  been  made.  The  guardians  of  Yale  College  have  never, 
hitherto,  been  forward  in  the  work  of  solicitation.  But  now 
is  a  most  favorable  time  for  a  change  in  this  regard.  Nay, 
even  the  very  duty  which  Providence  lays  upon  us,  at  present, 
is  to  prepare  for  the  greater  and  more  glorious  possibilities  of 
the  future,  by  gathering  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  results 
which  shall  then  be  opened  to  view.  And,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  the  Providential  dealings — the  encouragements  are  given 
just  as  the  duty  makes  itself  manifest.  Indeed,  these  encour- 
agements constitute  a  part  of  the  evidence,  that  the  Divine  call 
is  into  the  line  of  progress  where  they  lie. 
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It  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  that  this  matter  of 
rebuilding  the  College  edifices — being  a  thing  of  the  mere  out- 
ward life — should  be  deferred  until  other  and  more  important 
ends  are  realized.     We  agree  with  such  persons,  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  the  provision  of  the  means  of  instruction  should  have 
the  firat  place  in  the  minds  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
that  the  raising  of  funds  for  buildings  should  be  qtdte  subordi- 
nate in  their  estimation.     But  in  our  view,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  two  things  should  not  be  carried  forward  together. 
The  chief  danger  of  the  coming  era,  which  dawns  upon  as 
with  such  great  opportunities,  is  that  our  plans  will  not  be 
large  enougL     They  need  to  be  very  comprehensive — to  have 
their  several  parts  duly  arranged,  indeed,  and  the  lower  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higher,  but  yet  to  include  aU  things  the  need  of 
which  is  now  manifesL     It  is  the  very  law  of  such  enterpriaeSy 
that  the  wider  they  are,  and  the  more  boldness  and  eneigy  thej 
require,  the  more  sure  are  they  to  be  successfiiL     It  will  not 
only  require  five  or  ten  times  as  much  time  to  accomplish  the 
parts  successively,  as  to  do  the  whole  together,  but  the  chances 
of  failure  will  be  almost  equally  multiplied.     The  fearful  and 
unbelieving  lose  the  kingdom  here  as  truly  as  anywhere.  More- 
over, as  it  seems  to  us,  no  half-way  course  is  permitted  to  us 
now.     The  wants  of  the  University  press  upon  our  attention, 
at  the  present  time,  not  one  by  one,  but  all  alike.     From  every 
department,  they  utter  their  voice  loudly,  and  in  the  line  of 
outward  things  as  well  as  of  the  more  inward  and  intellectual 
The  College  needs  new  recitation-rooms  as  truly  as  it  needs 
new  professors.     It  asks  for  a  new  Chapel  quite  as  earnestly  as 
for  a  new  preacher.     Let  us  hear  both  the  calls  and  endeavor 
to  supply  both  the  demands  at  the  same  time.     The  wants,  if 
they  are  made  known  together,  will  fall  fiivorably  upon  the 
ears  of  different  men.     The  giver  who  would  not  care  to  endow 
a  professorship  may  gladly  build  a  Chapel,  and  he  who  thinks 
nothing  of  theological  instruction  may  become  to  the  Scientific 
School  a  large  and,  perhaps,  a  constant  bene£EU)tor.     How  un- 
wise, by  pursuing  only  one  of  the  ends  at  a  time,  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gifts,  both 
of  which  are,  as  it  were,  ready  to  fall  into  our  hands ! 

But  the  erection  of  these  new  buildings  and  the  re-arrange- 
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ment  of  the  College  square,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  not 
things  belonging  ordy  to  the  outward  life  of  the  institution. 
The  grand  old  edifices  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  an  eleva- 
ting power  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  find  their 
homes  within  them,  and  it  wUl  be  so  here  in  the  future.  The 
student  of  other  days  wUl  not  go  away  from  his  College  life 
with  only  those  influences  which  come  from  the  books  he  has 
studied,  or  the  minds  he  has  been  brought  in  contact  witL  The 
very  buildings  which  have  met  his  vision  from  day  to  day,  and 
in  which  he  has  passed  the  happy  season  of  his  education,  will 
have  taught  him  other  and  valued  lessons.  They  will  have 
entered,  by  their  insensible  yet  constant  influence,  into  his  in- 
ward life ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  builders  of  them  will  not 
have  wrought  for  the  welfare  of  the  mind  and  soul  ?  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  plan  which  shall  effect  these  results,  then, 
is  not  a  matter  of  snoall  moment,  or  a  thing  not  to  be  labored 
for  at  present  The  work  of  the  new  era,  as  it  builds  up  the 
University,  should  include  within  itself — even  from  the  outset 
— ^this  building  of  a  more  beautiful  home  for  the  University. 
It  should  undertake  to  unite  the  influences  of  Architecture  with 
those  of  Literature  and  Beligion,  and  to  do  aU  things  with  one 
comprehensive  purpose  and  by  means  of  one  &r-reaching  and 
common  effort 

The  thought  which  has  just  been  presented  leads  us  to  press, 
once  more,  the  suggestion  which  was  made  very  briefly  in  our 
last  Article — ^namely,  that,  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings,  the  University  Chapel  should  be  placed  within 
the  quadrangle,  and  near  the  center  of  it  The  strong  desire 
and  prayer,  as  we  believe,  of  most  of  the  friends  on  whom  Yale 
College  rests,  is  that  it  may  ever  continue  a  Christian  institu- 
tion— ^a  place  where  religion  shall  be  taught,  as  well  as  human 
learning,  and  where  the  science  of  duty  and  of  God  shall  be 
supreme  over  all  others.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  evi- 
dent indications  that  a  party  is  growing  up  with  other  views 
and  other  designs.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  party  may  be- 
come stronger  in  future  years,  and  that  a  serious  conflict  of 
opinion  may  arise  on  this  subject,  the  decision  of  which  shall 
involve  vast  interests.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
flict, the  believers  in  the  Christian  &i^,  and,  not  only  in  this. 
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but  in  Christian  education,  may  well  adopt  every  wise  measure 
for  the  securing  of  this  University  permanently  for  their  cause 
Undoubtedly,  the  end  is  to  be  accomplished  mainly  by  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  meana  But  these  are  not  all.  The  minds  of 
men  are  affected,  in  no  small  d^ree,  by  what  their  eyes  see. 
The  sUent  influence  of  things  which  strike  the  senses  becomes, 
in  the  long  progress  of  time,  an  effective  power  to  guide  and 
control  public  sentiment  The  location  or  the  architecture  of  a 
building  may  seem  a  small,  or  even  an  insignificant  thing,  in 
itself,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  of  more  force  than  labored  aigu- 
ment  It  will  teach  its  lessons  constantly,  and,  while  it  pro- 
vokes no  controversy  about  the  truth,  it  may  bear  a  perpetual 
witness  to  it  In  our  judgment,  the  placing  of  the  house  of 
religious  worship  for  the  University  at  the  central  point  of  all 
the  other  edifices,  will  be  one  means  of  defending  and  preserv- 
ing the  true  faith  here.  To  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  men,  who  shall  come  to  this  great  institution  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  the  turning  and  pointing  of  all  things  will  be 
visibly  toward  religion.  The  love  which  the  fathers  have  had 
for  God  and  his  kingdom  will  impress  itself  upon  every  be- 
holder, and  their  manifest  consecration  of  all  learning  to  Christ 
and  His  cause,  in  this  honor  given  to  His  house,  will  be  as  a 
continual  impulse  toward  belief  and  duty.  The  question  now 
open  to  those  on  whom  the  determination  of  this  matter  rests,  is 
not  a  question  of  convenience,  or  of  beauty  of  arrangement,  or 
of  the  present  time,  only.  It  is  a  question  whose  decision 
reaches  into  the  future,  and  may  have  a  very  appreciable  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  moral  life  of  the  University  in  the 
coming  generations.  With  everything  else  favoring  the  loca- 
tion of  which  we  speak — the  quietness  of  retirement  from  the 
public  thoroughfares,  the  effectiveness  of  the  buildings  as  a 
whole  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  fitness  of  the  place,  if  the 
Chapel  is  to  be,  in  any  way,  connected  with  a  memorial  of  those 
who  died  in  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  country,  the  great 
appropriateness  if  at  no  distant  day,  as  we  hope,  a  chime  of 
bells  shall  call  the  College  community  to  worship  and  to  prayer 
— we  would  urge,  with  especial  earnestness,  upon  the  new 
President  and  his  associates  in  authority  the  consideration,  that, 
in  locating  the  University  Chapel  thus,  they  wiU  be  doing  a 
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service — how  great  a  one  the  future  only  can  tell — to  the  good 
cause.  And  we  ardently  hope  that,  with  all  which  they  may 
do  in  their  direct  religious  influence  and  by  defense  of  the  truth, 
they  will  not  suffer  the  peculiar,  though  silent,  power  to  which 
we  have  referred, — a  power  which  it  is  in  their  hands  to  put 
into  perpetual  operation — ^to  be  lost  in  the  work  of  Christian 
education  hera 

By  reason  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut and  of  the  Corpovition  of  the  College,  the  new  era,  of 
which  we  are  writing,  is  made  to  open  with  a  great  change  in 
the  governing  board  of  the  whole  institution.  So  long  as  this 
change  was  only  proposed  or  desired,  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
proper  scope  of  these  Articles  to  discuss  it  But  now  that  the 
steps  have  been  taken  which  render  it  certain,  it  suggests  some 
thoughts  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  University 
which  deserve  our  consideration.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  the 
coming  time  a  peculiar  one,  but  a  new  element  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  that  body  which  must  authorize  and  direct  the 
accomplishment  of  it  The  graduates  of  the  College  are  to  be 
represented  in  its  administration,  and  thus,  in  a  certain  sense, 
are  to  take  charge  of  its  interests.  We  think  it  fortunate,  if 
this  change  was  to  be  made  at  all,  that  it  is  made  just  at  this 
moment  The  turning-point  of  the  College  history  has  arrived. 
Great  things  present  themselves  before  the  vision  and  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Alumni 
is  to  be  depended  on,  in  large  measure,  for  the  full  realization 
of  these  things.  Great  sums  of  money  are  required  for  the 
supply  of  wants  of  various  kinds.  The  plans  for  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  must  soon  be  laid.  It  would  seem,  for  every  reason, 
that  the  time  of  passing  into  the  new  epoch  should  be  the  time 
of  introducing  the  new  men.  But  what  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  expected  from  this  change?  The  first  thing,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  is,  that  the  Corporation, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a  body,  will  take  a  more  active  part 
in  carrying  forward  the  outward  interests  of  the  University. 
The  clergymen  of  Connecticut  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
accomplish  very  much  in  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
graduates  scattered  over  the  country,  or  in  the  work  of  enlarg- 
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ing  the  funds.  They  have  managed  admirably  the  endowments 
which  have  been  received.  They  have,  also,  given  their  moral 
support  to  the  professors  and  others  who  have  enei^eticallj, 
and  often  successfully,  presented  the  cause  of  the  Coll^  to  the 
public  favor.  They  have  guarded  the  good  name  and,  best  of 
all,  the  Christian  character  of  the  institution.  But  there  haye 
been  regions  of  effort  where  they  could  not  well  enter.  Now, 
however,  influential  men  from  among  the  Alumni  are  to  take 
the  places  of  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  body — the  State 
members.  They  will,  doubtless,  be  fspresentative  persons,  and, 
perhaps,  from  different  localities.  They  will  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing,  by  their  own  experience  and  observation, 
what  the  University  needs.  They  will  have,  centered  in  them- 
selves, the  personal  interest  of  a  great  number  who  have  taken 
part  in  their  election  to  offica  No  persons,  certainly,  can  be 
better  qualified  than  they  to  do  active  service  in  all  those  ways 
in  which  the  Trustees  of  a  College  can  help  it  forward.  They 
ought,  immediately  after  their  entrance  upon  their  duties,  to 
take  into  most  serious  consideration  the  pecuniaiy  wants  which 
make  so  urgent  a  demand.  They  ought  to  feel  that  it  ia  their 
business  to  aid  and  to  relieve  the  instructors  in  this  matter. 
Their  office  should  not  be  a  sinecure;  It  should  not  be  a 
sphere  for  mere  giving  of  advice.  Advice  &om  gentlemen 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  College  and  its  daily  life  is  a  thing 
comparatively  little  needed-  But,  if  they  consent  to  become 
Trustees  of  the  institution,  they  should  labor  for  its  welfare 
The  duty  of  instruction  does  not  fall  to  them,  but  the  duty  of 
collecting  funds  and  guarding  them — ^the  duty  of  providing  the 
means  of  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  University  by  increas- 
ing its  endowments — is  one  which  they  cannot  justly  set  asid& 
We  do  not  say  that  they  should  do  the  whole  of  this  work 
Doubtless,  they  cannot  accomplish  it  alL  But  they  should 
take  their  share  of  it,  and  should  feel  that  it  devolves  upon 
them  as  truly  as  it  can  upon  any  one.  And  this  should  be  the 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds,  because  the  veiy 
reason  for  this  change,  which  has  been  urged  by  those  who  have 
favored  it,  is  the  feet  that  such  persons  could  move  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  wealthy  men  of  various  places  to  give  to  the  College, 
as  Connecticut  senators  and  clergymen  could  not 
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We  may  add,  in  the  second  place,  tbat  this  new  portion  of 
the  Corporation  onght    to  exert  a  healthftil  influence,  both 
within  the  institution  and  outside  of  it,  for  the  growth  and 
pn^ress  of  the  University.     This  influence  can  be  exerted  on 
the  outside  public,  by  instructing  the  public,  at  proper  times 
and  in  suitable  ways,  as  to  what  the  Uniyersity  is  and  is  doing 
— what  it  needs  and  what  it  can  accomplish.     They  can  pre- 
vent such  impressions  from  spreading  abroad  as  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  many  ignorant  newspaper  letters  and  articles 
of  the  past  eighteen  months.     They  can  awaken  a  right  public 
sentiment,  and  can  bear  witness  to  all  their  fellow  graduates 
that  a  good  work  is  going  forward  hera     By  these  and  other 
means, — the  result  of  wise  counsels  and  warm  affection, — ^they 
can  be  of  great  advantage   to  the  cause  of  the  institution. 
Within  its  own  walls,  also,  they  may  infuse  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise wherever  it  may  be  needed.     They  may  bring  new  im- 
pulses firom  the  outer  world,  and  impart  something  of  new  life. 
They  may  bear  encouragement  to  those  who  labor  in  the  work 
of  instruction,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  meet  all  their  reason- 
able demands.     They  may  contribute  to  the  best  sentiments 
and  feelings  among  the  community  of  students,  by  showing 
them  in  how  high  estimation  the  most  honored  of  the  graduates 
hold  the  College  studies  and  life.     If  they  effect  these  results 
and  adopt  this  course,  the  future  years  will  afford  great  reason 
for  gratitude  that  this  change  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
mad&     But  the  influence  of  which  we  speak  must  be  exerted 
in  a  healAfiil  way^  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  value.     There  must  be 
no  restless  desire  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change ;  no  wild 
following  of  the  present  and  passing  public  thought ;  no  con- 
viction that  a  university  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  giving  up 
old  rules  and  old  studies ;  above  all,  no  feeling  that  power  is 
of  no  use  unless  it  is  continually  exercised,  or  that  the  interests 
of  the  institution  and  its  success  depend  wholly  upon  the  Board. 
They  must  be  {is  ready  to  be  guided  as  they  are  to  guide,  and 
must  be  governed  by  a  sincere  and  controlling  desire  for  the 
good  of  the  University,  no  matter  how  entirely  inconsistent  the 
effecting  of  that  good  may  chance  to  be  with  any  of  their  own 
pre-conceived  views.     They  must  be,  in  a  word,  a  body  of  wise 
counselors,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  holding  a  great  public 
interest  in  trust 
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In  the  third  place,  we  think  that  the  new  element  in  the 
Corporation — ^being  composed,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  of  men  familiar  with  business  and  finance — 
may  be  of  service  in  the  laying  out  of  wise  and  large  plana 
In  the  single  matter  of  landed  property  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  we  hope  they  may  more  fully  appreciate  than 
some  others  are  apt  to  do  the  needs  of  the  future — ^that  the 
limited  area  of  the  College  square  will  be  soon  insufficient,  and 
that  additional  ground  in  the  neigh1x>rhood  should  be  secured 
It  requires  but  little  foresight  of  the  Aiture,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  perceive  that  every  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Collie  which 
the  Corporation  now  own  must  be  occupied  with  buildings 
hereafter,  and  that  the  disposal  of  any  such  property  to  others 
is  little  short  of  madness.  In  the  new  era,  we  trust  that  nosach 
step  will  be  taken  as  has  been  taken,  at  two  or  three  different 
times,  in  the  past — ^when  one  of  the  most  eligible  lots  near  the 
College  has  been  offered  by  the  College  authorities  for  sale. 
This  calamity  which  has  been  fortunately  averted,  ahnost  by 
accident,  ought  to  be  guarded  against  with  all  diligence  in  the 
futura  In  this  and  in  all  similar  points,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  the  outlook  upon  the  coming  time  and  its  wants 
may  be  a  wide  one,  and  that  early  provision  may  be  made, 
wherever  it  can  be,  for  the  supply  of  those  wants  when  they 
shall  have  arisen.  We  think  it  may  &irly  be  questioned,  also, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  investment  of  funds  some  changes 
might  not  wisely  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  as 
newly  constituted.  No  doubt,  safety  of  investment  is  the 
chief  and  all  important  thing  to  be  desired  with  reference  to 
funds  held  by  Trustees  for  any  purpose.  Especially  is  it  so, 
with  funds  given  to  educational  objecta  But,  when  we  con- 
sider the  low  rate  of  legal  interest  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
as  compared  with  what  is  found  in  many  other  States,  and  when 
we  remember  the  good  securities  to  be  obtained  elsewhere— 
equally  good  with  those  which  are  offered  here, — ^it  will  scarcely 
be  unpardonable  to  suggest  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  might  be 
placed  at  interest  where  it  could  be  done  with  better  results 
of  income.  The  difference  between  nine  or  ten  per  cent  and 
six  is  a  very  appreciable  difference,  and,  if  it  should  be  made 
in  the  income  of  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Univend^ 
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fniids,  it  would  do  mucli  good.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
College  authorities  have  never  lost  anything  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  them.  This  is  much  to  say.  It  is  even  the  best 
of  all  things  for  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  able  to  say.  But 
the  question,  which  we  think  may  be  worthy  of  serious  reflec- 
tion and  discussion,  is,  whether  they  may  not,  in  some  degree, 
change  their  investments  so  as  to  enlarge  the  annual  receipts, 
and  yet,  in  the  future,  be  able  to  make  the  same  declara- 
tion. The  new  members  of  the  Board  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  useful  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard  to  this  point,  and 
may,  possibly,  add  more  of  wisdom  to  the  body  than  the  Con- 
necticut Senators,  whose  seats  they  take,  have  ever  iumished. 
The  Corporation  should,  also,  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the 
unity  and  unification  of  the  whole  University,  in  all  their 
actions  and  plans.  To  this  end  they  should  not  only  make  a 
wise  and  impartial  distribution  among  the  several  departments, 
according  to  their  necessities,  of  whatever  funds  may  be  gathered 
for  University  purposes,  but  they  should  keep  all  the  funds,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  under  their  own  control  The  creation  of 
separate  boards  of  trustees  for  the  care  of  moneys  devoted  to 
special  objects  or  departments  is  disintegrating  in  its  tendency. 
The  natural  and  almost  necessary  influence  of  it  is  to  cause 
division.  In  the  course  of  years,  if  not  at  once,  there  will  arise 
a  separation  of  interests  or  of  views  between  the  different  boards, 
and  the  consequence  will,  almost  inevitably,  be  an  injurious 
want  of  harmony  in  action.  The  one  body  or  the  other  will 
try  to  gain  control  beyond  its  own  bounds,  by  reason  of  its 
power  over  the  funds  entrusted  to  it  Such  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  danger  which  may  befall  the  institution  from  this  source. 
The  possibility  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  whether  this 
be  admitted  as  a  thing  to  be  anticipated  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  union  of  all  interests  under  one  government  is, 
in  a  University  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  best  of  all  means 
to  the  end  of  harmonious  and  healthful  progress.  In  an  especial 
degree,  may  we  say,  is  this  true  in  a  University,  for,  if  new 
boards  of  trust  are  created  for  each  new  department,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will  generally  consist  of  a  few  persons 
from  without  the  institution  together  with  a  small  part  of  the 
faculty  of  the  department     The  members  from  abroad  will 
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possess  so  little  knowledge,  as  compared  with  their  associates 
irom  among  the  instructors,  in  regard  to  all  the  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  institution,  that  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be  gov- 
erned altogether  by  their  views,  and  in  this  way  the  control 
of  the  funds  in  question  will  be,  practically,  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  professors.  If  the  faculty  in  general  were  to  be 
made  the  guardians  and  administrators  of  all  the  pecuniaiy 
interests  of  the  University — ^if  the  faculty,  thus,  were  to  become 
the  trustees — we  do  not  know  that  any  serious  harm  would  be 
done.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  tolerable  one,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  best  But,  in  our  judgment,  there  could  be 
devised  no  more  dangerous  or  undesirable  system  than  that  by 
which  the  property  of  the  theological  or  the  academical  depart- 
ment, for  example,  should  be  managed  by  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  faculty  of  either  of  those  departments.  There  might,  indeed, 
no  evil  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things  within  a  few  years, 
because  the  particular  professors  who  should  have  charge  of  the 
trust  were  honorable  men,  or  because  no  question  of  great  mo- 
ment happened  to  arise  which  was  calculated  to  awaken  selfish 
interesta  But  the  arrangements  of  a  Collie  are  for  all  time, 
and  the  evil  will  manifest  itself  sooner  or  later.  The  period 
will  arrive  when  it  will  be  important  to  use  the  power,  which 
such  trusts  give  to  those  who  hold  them,  and  when  it  will  be 
used — it  may  be  to  change  the  character  of  the  institution— it 
may  be  to  establish  the  new  education  in  place  of  the  old,  or 
to  make  the  old  exclude  altogether  the  new.  But — all  danger 
aside — such  ^  a  system  is  manifestly  unjust,  conferring  powers 
upon  a  portion  of  a  body  of  instructors  in  which  others, — ^their 
equal  associates — ^have  no  shara  In  the  long  run,  such  un&ir 
distribution  will  diminish  or  destroy  good  feeling.  The  portion 
who  are  without  control  will  be  grieved  and  offended,  and  very 
properly  so,  and  that  harmony  which  is  the  first  essential  of  a 
true  University  life  will  be  broken  up.  It  we  were  admitted 
to  a  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  Collie,  we 
would  rather  reject  a  gift  of  any  amount  for  any  purpose  than 
consent,  for  one  moment,  to  have  that  gift  placed  under  the 
control  of  any  other  board — and  this,  not  because  we  should 
care  to  have  the  control  of  it  ourselves,  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
University.    Least  of  all  would  we  consent  to  plaoe  it  in  the 
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chaige  of  a  portion  of  the  faculty,  whether  associated  or  not 
with  other  persons.  The  recent  act  of  the  College  Corporation, 
hy  which  they  have  allowed  the  establishment  of  one  such 
Board  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  unwise  one,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  new  era  may  see  no  farther  act  of  the  same  order. 
K  the  present  Corporation  is  not  competent  to  keep  and  ad- 
minister the  funds,  let  one  be  constituted  that  will  be.  But  do 
not  let  us  have  ten  or  twenty  bodies  of  trustees  governing  one 
institution.  Let  us  be  united  under  one  power,  or  we  shall  not 
continue  to  be  bound  together  as  a  University  except  in  name. 
With  the  change,  however,  which  is  now  to  be  made  in  the  Cor- 
poration, the  charge  of  incompetence,  which  some  have  urged 
of  late, — ^very  unjustly  as  we  think — passes  away.  The  minds 
of  all  complainers  are  satisfied,  and  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  the  creation  of  such  new  boards  any  longer  existing.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  the  opening  era  should  find  the 
governing  body  firm  in  their  purpose  in  this  regard.  They 
should  tiJ^e  the  ground,  as  we  think,  that  unity  is  essential  to 
the  University,  and  that  to  this  unity  it  is  equally  essential 
that  there  should  be  but  one  government,  having  control  over 
all  funds,  and  extending  its  sway  equally  over  every  branch  of 
every  department  We  urge  this  point  with  the  greater  em- 
phasis, because,  as  this  is  to  be  an  era  of  large  individual  gifts, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  some  persons,  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  such  gifts,  may  propose  to  create  special  trustees. 
They  ought  to  be  met  by  the  uniform  and  persistent  policy 
of  the  institution.  To  such  a  policy  they  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  yield  with  gracefiilness,  but,  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  present  gifts  may  be  gained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  there  are  losses  and  injuries  to  the  life  of  an  institu- 
tion for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

It  seems  to  us,  finally,  that  the  Corporation  ought  to  meet 
more  frequently  hereafter  than  they  have  done.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  the  institution  has  very  rapidly  enlarged  itself. 
It  requires,  therefore,  much  more  thoughtful  care  and  attention 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  A  single  meeting  of  the  Board,  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  Commencement  week,  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  business,  much  less  for  that  thor- 
ough deliberation  which  is  sometimes  essential      Indeed,  it 
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would  appear  that  no  meetiiig  for  important  work  should  be 
held  at  that  time,  but  that  twice  a  year,  at  least,  the  bodj 
should  be  assembled,  when  they  can  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  form  plans  of  action  and  to  make  wise  decisions.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  however,  that  such  a  body  may  come  together  too 
ofiet}.  If  they  meet  more  firequently  than  the  public  business 
of  the  University  requires,  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  they 
will  undertake  too  much  to  manage  and  direct  the  internal  and 
daily  life  of  the  institution,  which  it  belongs  to  the  £Eu;ulty  to 
control,  and  which  ought  to  be  left  wholly  to  them.  It  wiQ  be 
an  evil  day  for  Yale  College— we  cannot  forbear  to  say  again, 
what  has  been  said  in  substance,  though  in  another  connection, 
in  our  first  Article — ^it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Yale  College,  if 
the  wise  course  followed  by  the  Corporation  in  this  regard,  in 
the  past,  is  ever  changed.  It  would  be  better  to  have  no  aid 
&om  the  governing  Board  at  aU,  than  to  have  this  liberty 
which  has  distinguished  our  institution,  and  has  been  so  greatly 
prized  here,  diminished  in  the  least  It  is  this  which^  more  than 
all  things  else,  has  made  the  instructors  here  so  ready  to  do  ser- 
vice to  the  College,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement  and  all 
insuflBlciency  of  support  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  them  to 
accomplish  so  much,  each  in  his  own  department,  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  the  growth  of  the  University. 
They  have  been  free  and  unfettered — therefore  Yale  Collie 
has  become  what  it  is. 

The  Corporation,  in  its  new  organization,  wiU  b^in  its  Ufe 
a  few  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  He 
will  have  had  time  to  survey  the  wide  field  and  to  mature  his 
views  for  their  consideration,  and,  thus,  will  be  enabled  to 
cooperate  with  and  to  guide  them  in  the  best  way.  With 
doubts  on  the  part  of  some,  but  with  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
large  majority,  the  members  who  come  from  the  graduates  will 
enter  upon  their  work.  They  may  accomplish  much  for  the 
institution,  and  the  ways  in  which  their  work  should  be  done 
are,  as  we  believe,  those  or  like  those  that  have  been  now 
pointed  out 

A  few  years  since,  one  of  the  prominent  graduates  of  Yale, 
in  reviewing  the  history  of  this  College  as  compared  with  that 
of  another  of  the  New  England  colleges,  said,  that,  while  man 
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had  made  the  Presidents  of  that  institatioD,  God  had  made  the 
Presidents  of  this.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  the 
former  part  of  this  remark,  we  are  sure  that  no  friend  of  this 
University  will  doubt  the  force  and  fitness  k)f  the  latter.  There 
have  been  three  great  periods  or  divisions  of  the  history  of  the 
College  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  first 
of  these  was  what  we  may  call  a  creative  period.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  College,  in  any  high  and  real  sense  of  that  word, 
was  first  established.  The  foundations  and  plans  were  then 
laid,  on  which  all  that  might  be  built  up  in  after  times  must 
rest.  A  wide  survey  of  future  possibilities  and  a  generous 
sympathy  with  all  learning  were  needed  in  those  who  were 
leaders  in  its  work.  The  most  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  in 
order  to  the  selection  of  wise  workers,  and  the  most  inspiring 
enthusiasm  to  stimulate  both  teachers  and  pupils,  were  espe- 
cially called  for  on  the  p^rt  of  the  one  who  presided  over  alL 
A  man  of  large  heart,  and  wide  vision,  and  great  ability  to 
oi^nize  and  direct,  and  of  commanding  influence  over  all  men 
about  him  not  only  in  the  institution,  but  in  the  community 
and  the  State,  was  the  man  for  the  crisis.  How  wonderfiilly 
all  these  qualifications  and  demands  were  answered  in  the  dis- 
tinguished teacher  whom  the  Divine  will  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency, at  that  time,  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  has  borne  continual  testimony  even  to  our  day. 
The  period  which  followed  was  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  a  time  of  creating  new  things  and  forming 
wide-reaching  plans,  but  of  establishing  into  a  settled  and  per- 
manent order  the  things  which  had  been  already  originated. 
Traditions  were  to  be  fixed.  Foundations  were  to  be  made 
secure.  The  work  which  had  been  wisely  begun  was  to  be  wisely 
carried  forward.  The  conservative  forces  were  to  be  peculiarly 
cared  for,  and  those  which  had  been  progressive,  in  the  former 
generation,  were  to  be  made  conservative  now.  Calmness,  wise 
judgment,  the  slow  and  steady  movement  of  a  quiet  mind,  the 
gentleness  yet  even  firmness,  which  should  not  only  establish 
present  government  in  the  institution,  but  should  be  the  guide 
for  all  future  government — ^these  were  the  qualities  that  the 
new  presiding  oflicer  required  for  his  peculiar  work.  And 
where  could  a  man  have  been  found,  if  searched  for  over  the 
world,  who  was  more  truly  after  this  pattern,  than  that  one  who 
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was  selected  for  the  important  office  when  the  new  period 
dawned  upon  the  CoUega  It  was  a  wisdom  beyond  that  of  our 
human  minds,  as  we  who  look  back  over  the  past  cannot  help 
feeling,  which  snmtioned  him  to  this  post  of  duty — ^which 
made  him  to  come  forward  now  in  the  succession^  and  to 
secure  for  all  coming  time  the  good  results  of  the  creative  era 
which  had  just  ended  But  another  and  a  different  epoch  was 
yet  to  come,  and,  as  he  perceived  its  approach  and  his  own  old 
age  advancing,  this  venerable  man,  with  the  wisdom  which  al- 
ways distinguished  his  actions,  laid  down  his  office  that  it  might 
be  given  to  another.  The  period  which  now  commenced  was 
as  unlike,  in  all  its  leading  characteristics,  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  as  that,  in  its  turn,  had  been  different  from  the  one 
which  it  had  followed.  The  scholarly  life  of  the  C!oll^e  was 
now  to  be  carried  forward  to  a  &r  higher  development  Sound 
learning  was  to  be  established  here  as  in  its  homa  Accuracy 
and  thoroughness  and  breadth  and  richness  were  to  be  made 
the  student's  aim  in  all  his  work.  The  love  of  learning  for 
learning's  sake,  and  the  glory  and  beauty  of  it  as  it  adorns  the 
cultivated  mind,  were  to  become  the  inspiring  power  of  all 
within  the  circle  of  the  institution.  A  noble  example  of  a 
Christian  scholar,  hating  all  deception  and  pretence,  and  elevat- 
ing  before  every  mind  the  standard  of  truthftilnesa  and  sim- 
plicity in  all  working, — ^this  was  the  demand  which  the  times 
were  now  to  make.  As  the  College  was,  also,  now  enlarging 
itself  in  its  departments  towards  a  future  University,  this  spirit 
of  real  scholarship  needed  to  infdse  its  influence  everywhere — 
that  the  substance,  not  the  show,  of  learning  might  be  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  progress.  The  twenty-five  years  which  have 
now  come  to  their  close  have  seen  this  great  end  accomplished 
The  work  is  done,  as  we  may  hope  and  believe,  never  to  be 
undone.  But  who  could  have  been  chosen  to  accomplish  it  so 
well  as  the  one  who  was  chosen  ?  No  graduate  of  these  many 
years  since  he  entered  upon  his  official  life,  can  question  for  a 
moment  that  there  was  a  Divine  interposing,  at  that  critical 
hour,  when  a  new  man  was  needed,  and  that  the  gaardians  of 
the  College  were  guided  as  if  by  an  inspiration  from  abova 

But  not  only  may  we,  thus,  trace  out  the  wisdom  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  selection  of  each  individual  for  his 
peculiar  work — a  work  for  which  the  others  were  not  remark- 
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ably  adapted  The  fiu^t  that  each  has  come  in  his  own  order  is 
equally  worthy  of  notice.  The  men  have  not  only  been  fitted 
for  the  times,  but  the  eras  have  been  in  that  immediate  succes- 
fflon  which  was  best  for  the  wel&re  and  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion. They  have  not  come  in  a  wrong  order.  They  have  not 
been  separated  from  one  another  by  years  of  inactivity  or  of 
retrogression.  They  have  moved  on  as  by  the  direction  of  an 
intelligent  and  superintending  mind  to  a  predetermined  future 
completeness.  The  lessons  which  the  past  thus  teaches  may 
give  us  confidence  and  hopeAilness  for  the  time  to  coma  The 
era  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter  resembles  the  first ' 
of  the  three  already  mentioned  more  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  is  to  be  a  creative  era.  As  the  early  beginnings  of  the  pre- 
vious times  were  to  be  fashioned,  in  the  first  of  these  epochs, 
into  a  Goll^  which  should  have  in  itself  the  seeds  and  possi- 
bilities of  indefinite  growth,  so  the  various  parts  are  now  to  be 
formed  into  a  united  whole — ^the  College,  as  we  have  so  often 
said,  is  to  be  changed  into  a  University  composed  of  coordinate 
and  coequal  branches.  The  requirements  of  the  new  epoch  are, 
therefore,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  were  manifested 
seventy  years  ago.  They  are  not,  however,  precisely  similar. 
The  presiding  officer  who  now  enters  upon  his  career  finds 
everything  prepared  for  his  working.  The  Departments  are 
already  in  existence,  and  most  of  them  growing  rapidly 
stronger.  The  means  at  command  are  large,  and  those  which 
are  still  necessary  may  be  more  easily  gained  than  ever  before, 
because  the  public  generosity  is  so  ready  to  bestow  them.  A 
company  of  energetic  professors,  who  have  already  done  much 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution,  are  at  hand  to  support  and 
assist  him.  He  is  not  ahne^  with  the  necessity  laid  upon  him 
to  make  all  things,  even  from  the  foundationa  He  has  only  to 
untie  and  harmonize  the  body  now  existing  in  its  separate  por- 
tions— ^to  strengthen  whatever  is  weak  and  bear  forward  what 
is  already  strong — ^to  bring  to  completeness  that  which  the  past 
epochs  have  been  gradually  building  up.  The  possibility  of 
this  completeness  is  the  thing  which  is  now  opened.  The  fourth 
great  step  may  be  taken  in  these  coming  years,  which  shall 
establish  a  University  in  New  Haven — a  University  which  has 
only  to  develope  itself  as  time  passes  onward,  in  order  to  be 
whatever  the  remoter  future  may  ask  for.     We  do  not  believe 
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that  progress  is  to  cease  with  this  period  of  which  we  speaL 
Far  from  it  But  we  look  upon  the  centory  which  is  now  pass- 
ing and  which  is  divided  into  these  four  eras — the  three  that 
are  past  and  the  one  that  is  beginning — as  the  period  within 
which  the  University  may  be  created.  The  centuries  to  come 
will  have  their  work  in  erecting  the  superstructure  upon  this 
foundation — in  enlarging,  in  ways  and  d^rees  beyond  our 
thought  perchance,  that  of  which  we,  in  these  early  days,  have 
made  the  commencement. 

In  the  course  of  these  Articles  we  have  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  peculiar  work  of  this  new  era,  both  in  its  comprehen- 
sive character  and  in  its  separate  parts.  If  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  our  undertaking,  we  have  shown  what  the  opportunity 
is  that  is  oflfered  to  us, — what  the  extent  of  the  plans  ought 
to  be,  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be  attained, — what  the  spirit  and 
energy  are,  which  are  called  for  in  the  guiding  and  controlling 
power  of  the  University.  The  age  is  to  be  one  of  heroic  ear- 
nestness, if  it  is  to  prove  the  natural  successor  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it  The  heroic  element  is  essential,  therefore,  to 
the  leader  who  is  to  act  in  it  He  needs  to  have  an  all-compre- 
hending mind  and  purpose,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  future — 
an  all-sympathizing  and  generous  heart,  as  he  meets  every 
fellow -laborer  in  every  department  of  the  great  institution  over 
which  he  is  called  to  preside — ^an  all-conquering  and  never 
ceasing  energy  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  work  to  which  he  is 
summoned.  As  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  one  who  has  long 
been  in  the  service  of  the  College  and  whose  mind  is  awake  to 
the  excellence  of  all  science — ^as  it  has  fallen,  also,  upon  one 
who  has  been  held  in  honor  by  his  pupils  and  whose  fiiendship 
is  prized  so  highly  by  them,  aU  the  graduates,  we  are  sure,  will 
unite  sincerely  in  the  prayer  that  he  may  show,  in  his  new  sta- 
tion, the  heroic  energy  and  the  large-minded  wisdom  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  They  will  hope  that,  as  he  goes  onward,  he 
may  enter  more  and  more  fully  into  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  as  the  leaders  in  the  past  epochs,  and 
that,  by  the  completion  of  what  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
their  days — ^the  final  and  full  establishment  of  a  harmonious, 
well-developed  University  here — ^he  may  give  occasion  once 
more  for  recognizing  gratefully  the  Divine  wisdom  in  making 
the  Presidents  of  Yale. 
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Articlb  VI— the  theory  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF 

THE  WICKED. 

Various  publications,  periodical  and  occasional,  books  and 
pamphlets,  are  advocating  the  theory  that  the  future  punish,- 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  to  consist  in  the  extinction  of  their  con- 
scious being.  A  recent  essay  to  this  effect,  from  so  respectable 
a  soiirce  as  the  Prebendary  of  Cork,*  has  suggested  the  desira- 
bleness of  examining  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory,  so  £ar  as  the  necessary  limits  of  a  periodical 
will  permit  The  discussion  is  one  difficult  to  be  compressed  in 
this  manner,  because  of  the  numerous  collateral  issues  that  are 
raised.  We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Constable,  while  we  shall  keep  it  in  mind.  Certain  prelimi- 
nary thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  course  which  the 
discussion  is  prone  to  take. 

The  question  is  simply  a  question  of  fact ;  and,  therefore,  is 
to  be  settled  by  testimony.  It  is,  moreover,  a  question  of  fact 
concerning  the  future  doings  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  testimony  of  God. 

It  is  quite  idle  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  any  question  of 
fact,  and  especially  of  act,  by  our  theories  of  probability.  Idle 
in  reference  to  men,  and  worse  than  idle  in  reference  to  God. 
If  no  man  so  knows  another  man,  good  or  bad,  as  to  know 
certainly  what  he  wUl  or  will  not  do,  who  shall  pretend  so  to 
know  God?  "  Incredibilities "  and  "  impossibilities,"  the  most 
incompatible,  have  been  heaped  moimtain-high  in  such  argu- 
ments, till  one  is  weary  of  them.  They  are  as  cheap  in  theol- 
ogy as  in  history  and  in  science ;  the  easy  devices  of  men  who 
lack  proof. 

Much  less  may  we  attempt  to  settie  questions  of  theological 
and  biblical  fact  by  passionate  protests  and  heated  epithets. 


*  The  DwraUon  and  Nature  of  /Wure  Punishment  By  Henbt  Constable,  A.M., 
Prebendary  of  Cork.  London,  1870.  pp.  84.  Reprinted  fW)m  the  second  London 
edition.  New  Haven,  1871.  pp.  67.  We  quote,  for  convenience,  the  American 
edition. 
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It  is  a  wholesome  caution  to  remember  that,  in  pronouncing  on 
the  demerits  of  sin  and  God's  judgments  upon  it,  the  best  of  us 
occupy  the  position  of  the  criminal  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
court     Here  "  dry  light "  is  better  than  rhetoric. 

Another  thing  it  would  be  well  for  writers  like  Mr.  Constable 
to  consider — ^whether  it  is  quite  safe,  however  modest,  for  any 
writer,  or  small  knot  of  writers,  to  inform  the  great  body  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  with  its  vast  array  of  scholars  and 
thinkers,  that  they,  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  derived  their 
theology  from  Plato,  through  Augustine  and  Tertullian ;  when 
they  with  one  voice  affirm  that  they  derive  it  only  from  the 
Scriptures.     What  then  ss^y  the  Scriptures? 

In  entering  on  the  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  and  with 
satisfaction,  the  steady  "change  of  base"  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  annihilation  scheme  within  these  last  few  years. 
The  system  was  opened  in  this  country  as  a  scheme  of  gross 
materialism.  George  Storrs  denied  not  only  the  fiict,  but  the 
conceivableness,  of  spirit  as  distinct  from  matter.  Blain,  Ellis 
and  Bead,  Z.  Campbell  and  others  took  the  same  position. 
Mr.  Hudson  expressly  disavowed  it,  but  apologized  for  it  Mr. 
Constable  and  his  American  editor  seem  to  be  entirely  clear  of 
it  These  writers  have  made  progress  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection ;  Bumham,  and  Ellis  and  Bead,  squarely  de- 
nied, in  the  face  of  Scripture,  that  the  wicked  would  be  raised 
at  alL  Mr.  Hudson  thought  it  possible  they  might  have  a 
quasi-resurrection ;  like  "  a  damaged  seed  "  that "  perishes  in  the 
act  of  germination,"  so  **  the  unjust,  hearing  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  last  call  to  life,"  may  be  "  putting  on  a  glorious  incorrup- 
tion  and  perish  in  the  very  act"  H.  L.  Hastings,  however, 
boldly  pronounces  this  mode  of  dealing  with  Scripture  one 
**  that  unsettles  all  faith  in  the  Bible  ;'*  and  advocates  a  real 
resurrection,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  protracted  period  of 
suffering  that  ends  in  extinction.  Mr.  Constable  goes  so  far  in 
the  same  direction — ^pressed  by  the  fiwt  of  degrees  of  punish- 
ment and  of  ill  desert — as  to  concede  not  only  the  resurrection 
of  the  wicked,  but  the  exceedingly  protracted  suffering  of 
many  of  them  ;  admitting  not  only  the  fact  of  "  spirits  who  are 
kept  in  chains  of  darkness"  (p.  67),  but  supposing  that  the 
first  offender  of  all,  Satan,  may  be  "  the  last  being  that  retains 
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the  miseiy  of  existence "  (p.  88).  This  is  truly  an  immense 
concession  and  return  toward  the  truth — ^whatever  its  bearing 
on  the  argument  Further  still,  we  observe  a  much  more 
cautious  use  of  Scriptura  Many  openly  absurd  applications 
made  by  Storrs,  Blain  and  others,  many  unsound  implications 
and  evasions  of  Mr.  Hudson,  are  dropped  by  Mr.  Constable, 
and  a  steady  progress  shown  towards  the  established  methods 
of  Protestant  scholars.  As  much  more  progress  will  bring 
them  to  the  orthodox  view.  The  advocates  of  this  system 
have  learned  studiously  to  avoid  appealing  to  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  speak  generally  of  death  as  the  land 
of  silence  and  darkness;  for,  since  these  passages  as  often 
apply  to  the  righteous  as  the  wicked,  it  became  too  obvious 
that  they  would  not  answer,  and  that  they  merely  describe  the 
state  of  the  case  as  viewed  from  this  side — a  cessation  of  activity 
here.  Still  even  Mr.  Constable  cites  numerous  passages  in 
reference  to  the  wicked  which  clearly  admit  and  require  a 
similar  understanding.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  again, 
endeavored  to  force  the  word  KoXaaii  into  the  service  in  the 
sense  of  extinction,  or,  as  they  said  "cutting  off;"  because  the 
verb  KoXa^Go  is  said  to  have  designated  at  first  the  pruning  of 
trees.  This  signification  of  "  extinction  " — ^wholly  unsupported 
by  usage — ^Mr.  Hudson  expressly  renounced,  remarking  that 
even  "  in  pruning,  the  tree  is  not  cut  off,  but  only  the  branches.** 
The  same  progress  appears  very  decidedly  in  the  treatment  of 
the  word  aioovio^  and  its  variations.  Blain,  Ellis  and  Bead, 
and  Hastings  made  use  chiefly  of  the  Universalist  method,  and 
endeavored  to  deny  its  legitimate  meaning,  eternal.  Even  Dob- 
ney  and  Hudson  placed  the  Universalist  interpretation  before 
their  readers,  though  disavowing  reliance  upon  it  Mr. 
Constable  lays  it  entirely  aside  and  honestly  admits  that  the 
word  means  "  eternal  *' 

*'  To  as  it  has  alwa7s  appeared  that,  as  dearly  as  Holy  Scriptare  teaches  there 
will  be  punishmeDt,  with  the  same  deamess  it  teadies  that  punishment  to  be 
eternal — without  end.  We  will  give  the  diief  grounds  on  which  we  rest  our 
opinion. 

In  the  first  place  its  duration  is  described  in  the  very  same  terms  as  the  life  of 
the  redeemed.  '  These,'  saith  Christ,  speaking  of  the  reprobate,' '  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  etemaL'  Here  the  same 
Greek  word  is  used  for  the  duration  of  these  opposite  states.  If,  as  almost  all  al- 
low, it  means  eternal  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  it  surely  must  mean  so  in  that 
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of  the  wicked.  How  absurd  would  tudi  a  tranalatioii  as  this  be—'  These  shall  go 
away  into  punishment  which  is  not  eternal ;  but  the  righteous  into  life  which  u 
eternal  V  Again,  our  Lord  has  repeatedly  declared  that  there  are  persons  who,  at 
no  time  and  under  no  change  of  dispensation,  shall  have  foigiveness:  'Whoso- 
eyer  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiyen  him,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.'  This  is  wholly  inconnstent  with  the 
idea  that  such  persoos  should,  after  any  period  of  puuishment,  enter  into  the 
peace  of  Grod.  What  Christ  has  here  said  of  one  class  of  sinners  He  has  said  elw- 
where  in  equally  stroug  language  of  all  who  reject  Him :  '  He  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth  on  him.'  If,  after  a  cer- 
tain purgation,  such  men  passed  from  a  state  of  punishment  into  one  of  happiness, 
these  words  of  Christ — ^we  say  it  with  all  reverence—would  not  and  could  not  be 
true ;  for  such  men  would  see  life,  on  such  men  the  wrath  of  God  would  not  abide. 
Again,  there  are  persons  of  whom  our  Lord  aflSrms  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  them  if  they  had  not  been  bom.  Such  an  afBxmation  is  incompatible  with  tiie 
idea  that  they  should,  after  a  punishment  of  any  conceivable  length,  enter  upon 
the  life  of  bliss.  The  first  moment  of  release  would  make  amends  for  all  past 
suffering ;  throughout  eternity  they  would  praise  Ood  that  they  had  been  bom. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  persuaded  that  punishment  will  be  of  an 
eternal  duration." 

To  shorten  the  discussion,  this  point  will  be  assumed  as  granted, 
A  far  more  complete  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  Scripture 
teachings  might  be  made ;  indeed  has  been  made  in  this  mag- 
azine. We  shall ,  assume  that  the  words  aicovios,  didio?,  eii 
rov  aiGova,  eis  rovS  aidova^y  £iV  rovi  aidvas  rcov  aiciycov, 
have  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  as  when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  or 
to  the  existence,  reign,  perfection,  and  glory  of  Q-od,  and  signify 
strictly  everlasting.  It  never  ought  to  have  been  disputed 
The  interminableness  of  the  punishment,  moreover,  is  aflSrmed 
in  other  forms  which  do  not  turn  upon  the  use  of  any  of  these 
phrases ;  one  or  two  of  which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Constable  in  the 
above  extract     It  is  admitted  that  future  punishment  is  endless. 

The  question  then  is  simply,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  end- 
less punishment  ?  Is  it  suffering  of  some  kind,  or  is  it  the  final 
cessation  of  suffering?  To  ask  such  a  question  would,  to  most 
persons,  be  to  answer  it  Few  could  conceive  the  ingenuity 
which  could  extract  from  such  threats  the  meaning  of  an  utter 
end  of  all  suffering  and  all  power  to  suffer.  We  will  let  Mr. 
Constable  state  his  position : 

'*  In  what  will  the  eternal  state  of  the  lost  consist?  That  is  now  our  questioo. 
We  hold  that  it  does  not  consist  in  an  eternal  life  spent  in  pain  of  body,  or  re- 
morse of  mind,  but  that  a  state  of  utter  death  and  destruction  is  that  state  which 
abides  for  ever.    The  length  of  time  which  this  process  of  dissolution  may  taka 
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and  the  degrees  of  bodily  or  mental  pain  which  may  precede  and  produce  it,  are 
questions  which  we  must  leave  to  that  providence  of  God  which  wUl  rule  in  hell 
as  in  heaven.  Ooe  thing,  however,  we  may  with  certainty  gather.  It  is  that  the 
pTooesa  of  dissolution  will  afford  scope  for  that  great  variety  of  punishment  whldi 
the  reprobate  will  suffer  hereafter,  from  that  which  in  its  justice  is  terrible  to  that 
which,  with  equal  Justioe,  is  scarcely  felt  at  alL" 

Of  course  we  do  not  consent  to  the  quiet  assumption  which 
runs  through  this  paragraph,  the  whole  argument,  all  other 
arguments  of  the  kind,  and  all  the  citations  from  Scripture  and 
firom  the  fathers,  that  death  is  equivalent  to  extinction.  That 
is  the  question  begged.     But  to  that  we  wUl  attend  in  due  time. 

Does  the  endless  punishment  threatened  in  the  Scriptures 
consist  in  complete  and  final  extinction  of  conscious  being? 
This  is  our  exact  question. 

L  The  theory  of  the  extinction  of  the  wicked  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  admitted  Scripture 
statement  that  punishment  is  eternal.  It  is  a  very  obvious  and 
a  very  gross  perversion  of  languaga  We  readily  grant  that 
extinction  might  be  reckoned  as  punishment — ^might  be  the 
punishment  Still  it  is  only  one  conceivable  form  of  punish- 
ment among  the  infinite  variety.  We  might  fairly  add,  however, 
it  is  probably  the  last  form  which  would  be  suggested  to  the  hu- 
man mind  in  connection  with  the  word  punishment  For  all  our 
associations  connect  punishment  with  positive  suffering  of  some 
kind,  rather  than  with  the  cessation  of  all  suffering  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  sensibility.  The  thought  seemingly  clings  around  the 
very  words  penalty  and  punishment,  rendered,  ospoena  Viudpunire 
are,  by  our  ^^pain ;"  and  it  certainly  stands  everywhere  in  Ghreek 
usage  associated  in  fact  with  xoXaffi?  and  rtpiajpla* 

*  These  words,  as  elsewhere  constantly  employed,  carry  with  them  the  notion 
of  suffering.  The  noun  K6XaaiQ  and  the  verb  koX&^o  are  steadily  bo  used.  Thus 
in  Plutarch,  the  contemporary  of  the  N.  T.  writers,  it  is  continually  used  of  post- 
tiTe  suffering  of  body  and  of  mind  in  att  its  various  JbrmSf  interchangable  with 
TifiijpUi  (Desera  Ifwninis  Vindicta  Seds.  9,  10, 11,  19,  24,  25.)  In  the  Septuagint, 
suffering  is  the  prevailing,  if  not  ezdusiye,  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  some- 
times  used  as  the  synonym  of  p6aavog  torment.  In  the  N.  T.  the  verb,  found  only 
in  Acts  iT,  21  and  2  Pet  ii,  9  bears  the  aspect  of  suffering  inflicted,  in  the  former 
very  clearly.  The  noun  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  1  John  iv,  18,  where,  whether 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  correctly  or  not,  by  "torment"  it  clearly  indicates 
flovne  painful  experience.  It  would  be  hard  to  show  that  the  writers  of  classic, 
Alexandrian  or  patristic  Oreek  conceived  of  any  Kiiknut^  that  excluded  the  idea  of 
suffering. 
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But  without  absolutely  insisting  upon  this  point,  we  do 
aflSrm  that  the  addition  of  the  word  eternal  (or  any  equivalent 
phrase)  settles  the  question*  Eternal  punishment  cannot  be 
extinction.  The  two  words  are  inconsistent  For  "  eternal " 
asserts  prolonged  duration,  and  ''extinction'^  denies  it  A 
never-ending  cessation  is  as  flat  a  contradiction  as  a  finite  in- 
finity ;  as  yes  and  no.     Cessation  can  only  be  jindL 

Over  this  plain  fact — ^which  Mr.  Constable  is  constrained  to 
allow  "  has  great  apparent  force  "  (p.  7) — ^the  most  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  create  confusion.  Thus  Mr.  Hudson 
first  alleged  that  the  effect  was  eternal ;  that  is  to  say,  not  the 
punishment,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  but  something  eUt  is 
eternal  Then  by  introducing  a  series  of  exceptional  quota- 
tions and  confounding  the  accidents  with  the  substance  of  the 
meaning,  he  would  convert  "eternal"  (and  its  equivalent 
phrases)  not  in  one  case,  be  it  remembered,  but  in  all  cases 
where  it  applies  to  future  punishment,  into  "final,"  "irreversible," 
"decisive,"  "mortal,"  "fiitall"  Mr.  Constable  takes  another 
turn — or  rather  two  of  thenu  (I.)  "The  loss  of  every  year  of 
life  which  the  sinner  might  have  had  but  for  his  sin,  is  a 
punishment,  and  because  the  life  is  eternal  the  punishment  is 
eternal  also."  In  other  words,  because  one  being  who  exists 
forever  is  eternally  undergoing  one  kind  of  experience,  there- 
fore a  being  who  does  not  exist,  can  be  said  eternally  to  un- 
dergo another  kind  of  experience.  And  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  punishment  going  on  eternally,  though  there  is  nobody 
punished.  But  Mr.  Constable  is  obliged  to  supplement  this 
effort  of  logic.  He  finds  a  subject  to  feel  the  punishment  thus: 
(2.)  There  is  "a  lesson  taught  by  it  to  those  who  have  not 
offended ;  now  viewed  in  this  light  eternal  death  inflicted  on 
sinnei's  is  eternally  felt  [Mr.  C.*s  italics]  and  has  an  eternal  in- 
fluence on  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  principally  to 
afflict"  The  dexterous  logician  this  time  finds  some  one  to 
"  feel  "  the  eternal  punishment ;  hut  it  is  some  one  ebe. 

Now  firom  all  this  shifting  legerdemain  even  the  plainest 
understanding  returns  to  the  point  to  say  there  is  no  punish- 
ment without  a  subject  of  that  punishment ;  punishment  ceases 
when  the  subject  ceases ;  if  the  punishment  is  eternal,  so  is  the 
subject  of  it    It  is  vain  to  reply  that  privation — and  so  the 
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privation  of  existence— is  itself  punishment  The  clear,  incon- 
testible  reply  comes,  privation  is  punishment,  because  and 
when  privation  is  felt  as  a  positive  suffering ;  but  when  there  is 
none  to  feel  the  privation,  there  is  no  punishment  Non-exist 
ence  can  no  more  be  punished  than  rewarded.  Just  as  well 
say  that  the  forgiven  sinner  even  if  annihilated  would  still  go 
into  everlasting  reward  because  forever  exempted  from  the 
punishment  he  had  legally  deserved,  as  the  unfoi^ven  sinner 
into  everlasting  punishment  because  deprived  of  tiie  blessings 
he  might  have  enjoyed.  Either  statement  is  nonsense  of  a  low 
order, — ^a  logical  juggle  that  is  not  a  puzzla  Extinction,  in- 
stead of  being  an  eternal  punishment,  is,  when  it  comes,  an 
instantaneotis  punishment ;  instead  of  being  an  endless  punish- 
ment, it  is  an  ended  punishment  The  perception  of  this  clear 
fact  is  as  old  as  TertuUian,  Lrenaeus,  and  Cicero.  If  extinction 
be  the  punishment,  when  extinction  takes  place,  it  is  finished. 
Time  indeed  flows  on  forever  after,  and  as  Mr.  Constable  re- 
marks with  all  the  profundity  of  italics,  "  the  scene  remains 
forever  "  (p.  67) ;  but  penalty  is  ended,  gone, — ^wholly  a  thing 
of  the  past  To  call  it  endless,  eternal,  everlasting,  does  not 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  respectable  equivoque. 

TL  The  theory  of  extinction  is  in  direct  conflict  with  that 
understanding  of  the  phrases  asserting  eternal  punishment, 
which  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  uttered.  There  is  involved  not  alone  the  only  legiti- 
mate meaning  but  the  inevitable  understanding  of  the  state- 
ment The  views  of  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  ad- 
dressed rendered  it  doubly  out  of  the  question  that  they  should 
so  have  interpreted  it 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  how  far  the  notion  came  from, 
or  was  asserted  in,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, — it  is  histor- 
ically settled,  if  anything  can  be,  that  the  Jewish  nation  at  and 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
belief  of  a  permanent  future  state,  both  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

Thus  in  11  Maccabees  viii,  the  "  everlasting  life  "  is  repeat- 
edly brought  to  view ;  and  in  Judith  xvi,  17  as  clearly  the 
eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked.  "The  Lord  Almighty  shall 
take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire 
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and  worms  in  their  flesh,  and  they  shall  feel  them  and  weep 
forever."* 

Coming  down  a  little  later  we  reach  the  clear  testimony  of 
the  book  of  Enoch,  which  the  latest  criticism  almost  unani- 
mously attributes  to  a  Jewish  writer,  at  some  period  previoufi 
to  the  birth  of  Christf  This  remarkable  book  is  very  abun- 
dant in  its  utterances  on  the  doctrine  of  retribution.  It  copi- 
ously describes  the  place  of  punishment,  speaking  both  of  the 
inmiediate  and  the  ultimate  doom.  "  Here  will  their  souls  be 
separated  in  this  great  suffering,  until  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment and  punishment  and  torment  comes  to  blasphemers,  to 
eternity  and  the  vengeance  on  their  souls ;  and  here  these  are 
confined  to  eternity"  (Ch.  xxii)  [meaning  apparently  here,  "till 
their  eternal  doom."]  The  resurrection  of  ali  the  dead  is  de- 
scribed (CL  li  and  Ixi),  with  the  added  explanation  "sin(» 
none  shall  perish  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  nor  shall  any  be 
capable  of  perishing."  The  scenes  of  the  judgment  are  por- 
trayed with  the  threats  of  terrific  suffering.  "  Know  you  not 
that  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  your  souls  shall  go  down 
and  they  shall  fare  ill,  and  great  shall  be  your  misery.  And 
into  darkness  and  into  sorrow,  and  into  burning  flame  will 
your  spirit  go  at  the  great  judgment  and  the  great  judgment 
shall  be  to  aU  eternity.  Woe  unto  you  for  you  have  no  peace  " 
(Ch.  ciii).  The  scene  of  final  suffering  is  described  (Ch-  cviii) 
"  the  flame  of  a  burning  fire,  and  the  sound  of  outcry  and  weep- 
ing and  lamentations  and  extreme  suffering."  ''And  the  sin- 
ners shall  cry  out  and  shall  see  them  [the  righteous]  as  thej 
shine."    He  describes  "  the  prison  of  the  angels  [where]  they 

*KAa{^ovrat  kv  aiadfystt  iug  aiuvo^.  The  Vulgate  evidently  follows  aootfaer 
reading  now  lost,  or  perhaps  shows  the  infiuenoe  of  a  wrong  hearing  in  a  copjist; 
for  it  reads  *'  ut  urantur^^  that  thej  may  bum ;  KalxTovrai  for  xXaifacvrai,  For  the 
present  use,  it  would  make  no  difference.  Judith  is  genenUly  referred  to  the  sm- 
ond  century  before  Christ 

f  DiUmann  refers  it  to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.  C.  110 ;  K5stlin  to  between 
B.  G.  110  and  64;  Lucke,  the  main  portion  to  the  beginning  of  the  Maocabeafi 
strugglOf  and  the  remainder  to  the  rise  of  Herod  the  G-reat:  Bwald,  the  gnand 
work  to  the  time  between  B.  C.  144  and  120,  the  final  form  to  the  half  century 
before  Christ;  Hilgenfeld,  the  body  of  the  work  to  the  beginmng  of  tiie  century 
before  Christ,  with  interpolations  by  some  Christian  writer,  not  including  the  ptf* 
sages  that  bear  on  this  question. 
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will  be  kept  imprisoned  to  eternity  "  (Ch.  xxi),  a  place  where 
there  was  a  great  fire  *'  that  flamed  and  blazed."  Here  were 
the  disobedient  powers  of  nature  "  bound  "  and  "  rolling  over 
fire ! "  here  the  angels  who  cohabited  with  women,  and  the 
women  their  companiona  In  his  descriptions  it  is  very 
noticeable  how  unmistakably  '*  the  fire  "  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  simple  instrument  of  extreme  suffering  and  not  o 
extinction.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  how  the  very  words 
"perish,"  "destroy,"  which  annihilationists  urge  as  denoting 
extinction,  are  uUered  by  the  conscious  sufferers  to  describe  their 
sufferings — "  we  have  perished^  have  been  tormented  and  de- 
stroyed." And  if  there  occurs  an  occasional  expression  which 
Mr.  Hudson  ventures  to  catch  at,  like  this :  "  Their  names  shall 
be  blotted  out  fix>m  the  holy  book;  their  seed  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  their  souls  slain,"  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
statement  which  he  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  quote: 
"  They  shall  cry  out  and  lament  in  the  invisible  waste  and  in 
the  fire  shall  they  bum  "  (Ch.  ex,  Laurence,  cviii,  Dillmann). 
It  need  only  be  added  to  this  brief  account  that  the  view  here 
given  is  sustained  by  abundant  passages,  and  is  fully  affirmed 
by  the  learned  translator  and  commentator  Dillmann. 

Coming  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  a  few  years  later,  we  have 
the  explicit  testimony  of  Philo  from  Alexandria  and  of  Jose- 
phus  from  Judea.  The  statements  of  the  learned  Jew  Josephus 
are  too  fiimiliar  to  call  for  detailed  quotation.  His  testimony 
comes  precisely  to  this :  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
(in  the  sense  of  suffering)  was  received  by  all  the  Jews  except 
the  small  class  (Sadducees)  who  totally  denied  all  future  exist- 
ence and  aU  spiritual  beinga*  So  clear  is  the  statement  of 
Josephus  that  for  once  even  Mr.  Hudson  made  no  attempt  to 
evade  it,  but  contented  himself  with  disputing  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  witness. 

*  *'  The  Pharisees  beheve  that  all  souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  un- 
der the  earth  there  wi]l  be  rewards  and  punishments  according  as  they  haye  lived 
virtaously  or  vidously  i^  this  life ;  and  the  latter  are  detained  in  an  everlasting 
prison  "  (Antiq.  zviii,  1-3).  **  They  say  that  all  souls  are  indestructible ;  that  the 
souls  of  good  men  alone  are  removed  into  other  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  bad 
men  are  subject  to  everlasting  puniBhments  ^  (Wars,  ii,  14).  He  makes  a  similar, 
but  still  more  detailed  statement  oonoeming  the  Essenes  (Antiq.  xviii,  6.  Wars,  ii, 
8).  Of  the  Sadduoees  he  says  (Wars  ii,  8.  14):  "  They  take  away  the  belief  of 
immortality  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  in  Hades." 
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Philo  about  tbe  same  time  writes  at  Alexandria^  the  great 
seat  of  Jewish  colonization.  ^'Men  look  upon  death  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  all  punishments ;  but  in  view  of  the  divine 
tribunal  it  is  scarcely  tiie  beginning  of  them."  Man  "  was 
made  at  the  same  time  mortal  and  immortal ;  mortal  as  to  his 
body,  but  immortal  as  to  his  mind."  "Death  is  two  fold ;  one 
of  the  man,  the  other  of  the  soul.  Death  of  the  man  is  the 
departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  but  death  of  the  soul  is 
the  destruction  of  virtue  and  assumption  of  vica"  "  He  that  is 
driven  forth  by  G-od  suffers  eternal  banishment :  for  while  one 
who  is  not  yet  firmly  held  by  vice,  may  aflter  repentance  retum 
to  virtue,  the  native  land  from  which  he  roved,  he  who  is  seized 
and  subjugated  by  great  and  incurable  disorders,  must  to  all 
eternity  bear  the  dire  penalties,  inmiortally  degraded  to  the 
place  of  the  impious,  that  he  may  suffer  unmixed  and  continual 
calamity."  Philo  even  uses  and  expands  the  phrase  and  the 
thought  of  "the  death  that  never  ends."* 

Even  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus  about  the  same  time  testi- 
fies briefly,  but  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  Jews  hold  the  same 
belief  concerning  the  dead  as  do  the  Egyptians.  Every  scholar 
knows  it  to  be  now  proved  beyond  all  controversy  that  a  main 
feature  of  the  Egyptian  belief  was  a  continuous  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  after  deatLf  Mr.  Constable  recognizes  the 
feet  (p.  42). 

Pass  to  a  Christian  witness  of  the  second  century.  Hippolytos, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  near  Some,  makes  a  statement  concerning  the 
Jewish  sects,  coinciding  remarkably  with  that  of  Josephus,  and 
involving  an  equally  remarkable  and  explicit  explanation 
of  the  phrases  "punished  for  ever,"  and  "with  unquenchahle 
fira"  In  his  PhilosophumenOj  Hippolytus  affirms  concemiBg 
the  Sadducees  alone,  that  "  after  death  they  hope  to  experience 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  for  there  will  be  a  dissolution  ^both  of 

*  Rewards  and  Punishments,  xU.  "  That  he  should  live  oontinaally  dying  aad 
that  he  should  endure  in  a  manner  undying  and  never  ending  death."  "So  thftt 
he  might  not  die  at  onoe,  but  pass  all  his  time  in  dying,  amid  pains  and  griofo  tnd 
inoessant  calamities." 

f  "  They  believed  as  olearly  as  we  do,  and  with  a  conviction  of  a  very  nmiisr 
kind,  that  those  who  had  done  good  would  go  to  everlasting  life,  and  those  who 
had  done  evil  into  eternal  perdition."    (Froude^s  Calvinism,  p.  18.) 
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soul  and  body,  and  man,  like  other  animals,  departs  into  non- 
existence "  (ix,  29).  Of  the  Essenes  he  asserts  that  they  profess 
that  the  flesh  also  will  be  raised,  and  will  become  immortal  as 
the  soul  is  already  immortal"  And  they  also  say  there  will  be 
a  judgment  and  a  conflagration  of  the  universe ;  and  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  forever  (ix,  27).  What  he  means  by  **  punished 
forever,"  appears  in  the  next  section  (28),  in  which  he  states  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  thus :  '^  These  also  hold  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul^  a  judgment  to  come 
and  a  conflagration;  and  that  the  just  will  be  incorruptible; 
but  the  unjust  will  be  punished  for  ever  in  unquenchable  fire." 
This  last  notable  phraae  {ddlxov^  Se  eicrael  xoXaa^rfijia^at 
£v  nvpl  atffiitfrcfi)  settles  the  meaning  of  aafiiarfip^  connected 
as  it  is  with  etffael,  also  the  fEict  that  xoXaSco  designates  suf- 
fering, and  that  TtOp  is  the  instrument  of  suffering. 

The  Talmud  gives  substantially  the  same  pictura*  But  we 
need  not  look  further.  The  testimony  is  clear,  and  no  counter 
testimony  can  be  produced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  was 
the  current  belief  in  the  time  of  Christ  If  therefore  his  lan- 
guage had  been  indistinct  or  equivocal  even — and  it  was  neither 
— it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  understood  otherwise 
than  as  declaring  the  endless  suffering  of  the  wicked.  And 
the  Saviour  uttered  it  knowing  perfectly  how  it  must  be  under- 
stood. 

in.  The  theory  of  extinction  is  in  conflict  with  numerous 
other  forms  of  Scripture  statement,  which  describe  future  pun- 
ishment as  a  continuous  process.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  perversion  of  language  which  is  employed  in  constantly 
changing  the  words  "  eternal,"  **  everlasting,"  "  for  ever,"  "  for 
ev^  and  ever"  mtofiTuU^  ineversibU,  does  not  end  here.  Other 
very  diverse  forms  of  statement  are  just  as  palpably  voided  of 
their  meaning. 

To  take  first  some  of  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Constable 
against  Universalism :  *^  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  foigiven;  .  .  .  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come  "  (Matt  xii,  81, 

*  Far  a  popular  aooount  bj  one  who  has  no  sjrmpatfaj  with  the  reoeived  dootrinoi 
flee  Alger's  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  Part  4,  ch.  iz. 
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82.)  Here  the  summary  denial  of  foi^veness  is  repeated  and 
expanded  as  a  continuous  process  of  withholding,  that  extends 
through  the  world  to  come  just  as  through  the  present  To 
deny  the  continued  existence  of  the  person  unfoigiven  in  the 
world  to  come,  makes  the  statement  as  unmeaning  as  to  deny 
his  existence  in  the  present  world.  It  puts  solemn  nonsense  in 
the  Saviour's  mouth.  Again  (John  iii,  86),  "Shall  not  see  life; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  How  can  God's  wrath 
"  abide  "  (or  remain)  upon  a  non-existent  being  ?  If  it  be  said 
that  the  phrase  "  shall  not  see  life  "  yet  asserts  his  extinction, 
we  answer,  according  to  the  Scriptures  he  does  not  see  life  now, 
in  this  world,  but  "  abideth  in  death"  (1  John  iii,  14).  "  Again," 
says  one  author,  "  there  are  persons  of  whom  our  Lord  aflSjms 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  they  had  not  been 
bom."  If  this  be  valid  as  against  Universalism,  it  is  equally 
so  against  annihilation.  To  become  extinct,  simply  leaves  the 
being  as  he  was  before  he  was  bom. 

The  varied  class  of  phrases  "  unquenchable  fire "  (Matt  iii^ 
12),  "their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  "their  worm  never  dies," 
reiterated  with  at  least  a  threefold  repetition  and  solemn  em- 
phasis in  Mark  ix,  48-48,  and  explained  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Matt  xviii,  8)  as  "  everlasting  fire,"  described  also  (Matt  xxv, 
41)  as  "  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels," 
and  in  Jude,  v.  7,  as  "suflfering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire," 
all  assert,  by  the  very  force  of  the  descriptive  terms  and  phrases, 
a  continuous  and  endless  process.  But  these  descriptive 
phrases  are  all  emptied  not  only  of  their  emphasis,  but  of  their 
meaning.  The  method  vacillates,  but  the  result  is  predeter- 
mined Thus  in  regard  to  Mark  ix,  48-48,  Mr.  Dobney  afirmed 
that  the  fire  was  "  not  absolutely  and  in  itself  extinguishable,  but 
relatively  to  the  object  cast  into  it" ;  an  evasion  cut  off  by  the 
parallel  passage  (Matt  xviii,  8)  which  calls  it  "  everlasting  fira" 
Ellis  and  Bead  profoundly  remark  that  "only  the  instrument  of 
the  punishment  would  be  perpetual."  Hudson  as  worthily  re- 
marks that  "  it  is  not  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul 
but  the  multitude  of  those  who  finally  perish,  that  challenges 
the  unquenched  fire  and  the  undying  worm  " ;  which  replaces 
the  solemn  waming  to  the  individual  sinner  by  a  general  remark 
on  the  number  of  the  lost    But  both  he  and  Mr.  C!onstabIe 
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finally  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the  passage  by  first  identifying  it 
in  meaning  with  Isaiah  Ixvi,  22,  affinning  that  it  means  "death  " 
[extinction],  and  not  continued  suffering.  In  reply  to  all  this, 
it  is  enough  to  caU  attention  to  the  tremendous  emphasis  of  the 
Saviour's  reiteration  and  to  the  palpable  designation  of  endless 
cofitinuance  in  all  the  descriptive  tenns  employed,  as  well  as  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew.  To  which  we  may  add  the 
clear  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah,*  according  even  to  the 
apprehension  of  ante-Christian  writers.  The  passage  already 
cited  irom  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (xvi,  17)  which 
clearly  refers  to  it,  is  also  as  clear  a  comment  upon  itf 

The  only  show  of  support  from  Scripture  for  wrenching  these 
phrases  fix>m  their  evident  meaning,  is  where  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah "  are  set  forth  as  an  example  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire  " ;  and  here  the  show  is  made  by  the  denial  that  any 
thing  more  is  meant  than  the  transient  earthly  destruction  of 
those  cities ;  against  the  view  of  such  diverse  expositors  as  De 
Wette,  Alford,  Bruckner,  Bengel,  Bloomfield,  Huther,  Hampf, 
that  it  means  what  it  says ;  the  punishment  here  being  but  the 
beginning  of  that  which  was  to  come. 

So  the  allegoric  admonition  (Matt  v,  26),  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  adversary  in  order  not  to  be  cast  "  into  prison,"  or  as  Meyer 
explains,  not  to  be  "cast  into  hell  by  God  the  Judge,"  closes 
with  the  assurance.  "Thou  shalt  not  come  out  thence  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  An  endless  imprisonment; 
since,  as  Meyer  also  remarks,  the  removal  of  the  sin  of  the  pris- 
oner is  an  impossibility.  In  the  parable  Matt  xviii,  84,  S6,  the 
threat  is  of  a  delivering  over  of  the  merciless  servant  to  the 
*  tormenters  "  till  he  should  "  pay  all " — ^that  is,  as  Chrysostom 
said  long  ago,  "perpetually." 

*  Enqj^el,  Maun^r,  and  Meyer,  who  ao  understood  it,  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
ortbodoz  prepoesesBions. 

f  It  ia  impoasible  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  aU  its  details  and 
evasions.  We  must  content  ourselves  witii  referring  for  much  f\iller  discussion  of 
this  and  other  points  to  the  volume  entitled  "  life  and  Death  Eternal,"  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  article.  Mr.  Constable  has  quietly  dropped  many  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
unwarranted  citations  of  the  word  "unquenchable''  {iapearoc);  but  has  retained 
two  ikom  the  Biad  which,  when  somtinized,  are  unavailing  even  as  exetptUmt, 
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Many  other  psssages  might  be  cited  which  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly coincide  with  these  in  describing  the  punishment  as  a 
continued  and  even  endless  process.  Without  attempting  an  ex- 
haustive enimieration  of  them,  we  may  mention  the  '*  everlast- 
ing chains  "  (or  imprisonment)  in  which  the  fallen  angels  are 
reserved  unto  the  final  judgment  (Jude  6);  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  where  the  devil,*  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  "  (Bev.  xx,  10) ;  and 
the  punishment  of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast,  similar  bat 
more  detailed,  who  "  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 

.  .  .  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever 
and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night"  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  language  more  distinctly  to  set  forth  punishment  as  a 
conscious,  continuous  procesa 

lY.  The  theory  that  extinction  is  the  penalty  of  sin  is  in 
conflict  with  those  Scripture  teachings  which  continnaUy  specify 
suffering  as  constituting  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Suffer- 
ing forms  the  b^inning  and  ending  and  the  chief  burden  of  the 
threat;  suffering,  too,  that  is  simultaneous  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteoua 

It  makes  very  little  difference  where  we  touch  the  subject, 
suffering,  anguish,  is  the  weight  and  point  of  the  declaration. 
If  it  set  forth  the  immediate  doom  of  the  godless  after  death, 
"  torment "  is  the  word  we  read  in  Luke  xvi,  22-28.  "  The 
rich  man  also  died  and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  (hades)  he 
lifted  up  his  "  eyes  being  in  torment  (5a<ravoif):"  "  I  am  tor- 
mented in  this  fiame :"  ^^  now^he  is  comforted  and  thou  art  tor- 
mented f  ^^send  him  ^azarus)  to  my  father's  house,  for  I  have 
five  brethren,  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also 
come  to  this  place  of  torment"  Here  it  is  asserted  four  times 
in  this  one  narrative.  The  place  is  a  place  of  '*  torment;"  '*in 
torments  "  is  the  condition ;  '^  tormented  "  is  the  actual  suffer- 
ing; and  very  noticeably  the  ''flame,"  which  annihilationistB 
insist  is  the  token  of  extinction,  is  here  simply  the  instrument 
of  torment  This  condition  is  here  also  described  as  one  from 
which  there  is  no  relief  or  escape.  "  Between  us  and  you  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would  pass  fixym  hence 

*  Mr.  Constable  admits,  as  Soriptare  compels  him,  that  the  ''deyilg  share  in  the 
ultimate  fate  which  awuts  the  ungodly  "  (p.  37). 
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to  you  cannot,  neither  can  they  pass  to  ns  that  wonld  come 
fix>m  thence."  This  state  of  suffering  and  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  are  clearly  represented  as  the  only  two  alternatives. 
No  hint  of  anything  else.* 

The  same  statement  is  found  2  Pet  ii^  9,  though  disguised 
by  a  defective  translation  in  the  English  version.  *'  The  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to 
reserve  the  unjust  under  punishment  [being  punished,  very 
literally]  unto  the  day  of  judgment"  Every  scholar  will 
recognize  this  as  the  correct  translation. 

The  same  fact  of  suffering  and  the  same  instrument  of  suffer^ 
ing,  the  flames,  are  described  as  the  final  and  eternal  condition 
of  the  feJlen  spirits.  *^  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
fidse  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  xx,  10).  This  expressly  declares  three 
things,  suffering,  incessant  suffering,  eternal  suffering.  And 
the  flames  are  here  again  but  the  symbol  of  suffering.  The 
same  &ct  is  brought  out  again  in  the  question  of  the  evil  spirits, 
(Matt  viii,  29 ;  Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  28).  Each  evangelist  re- 
tains the  word  Baaavl^oa  to  express  the  dreaded  punishment 
of  the  evil  spirits,  while  Matthew  identifies  this  dreaded  tor- 
ment with  their  final  punishment :  "  What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus  thou  son  of  God?  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  our  time  ?"  and  Luke  identifies  the  place  with  the  abyss 
or  "pit"  (viii,  81).t 

How  does  this  point  bear  upon  the  fate  of  men  ?  Thus :  In 
Matt  XXV,  41,  the  disobedient  are  made  sharers  of  the  &te  of 
these  same  spirita  *'  Depart  into  everlasting  punishment  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels," ;  and  this  is  also  called  in 

*  We  vfll  not  eater  on  the  side  iMues  as  to  the  meeniiig  of  Bdmivoc.  Its  true 
rendering  is  torment  or  torture.  In  this  sense  it  is  abundant  in  the  N.  T.,  the 
Septuagint,  and  elsewhere.  In  one  place,  Matt  ziv,  24,  it  is  figuratively  transferred 
or  extended  from  the  sailors  to  the  ship;  which  solitary  case  is  thus  magnified  by 
Mr.  Constable  (p.  33) :  **  The  Oreek  yerb  to  *  torment '  is  used  of  things  without 
life  as  well  as  of  liying  beings.** 

f  In  like  manner,  I  Pet  Hi,  19,  shows  us  spirits  in  prison,  Le.,  by  any  interpreta- 
tion, in  penal  oonflnement  (not  extinction)  from  the  days  of  Noah  till  the  time  of 
Ohrist,  and  2  Pet  ii,  4,  and  Jude  6,  reveal  lost  angels  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  ** unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day." 
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the  same  chapter  (v.  46)  '*  the  everlastiiig  punishment,"  fixing 
thus  the  meaning  of  that  phrase. 

Here  we  look  upon  the  commencement  and  the  issue.  En- 
tirely coincident  with  this  are  the  general  representations  of 
the  condition  of  the  wicked,  whether  stated  literally  or  figura- 
tively. It  is  suffering.  Thus  in  Bomans  (ii,  6-9)  we  have  the 
very  literal  statement  that  God  will  render  ''  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil"  Here  suffering  inflicted  is  the  point;  and  this 
specification  explains  the  word  "  perish,"  which  soon  after  is 
used  as  the  synonym,  just  as  '^  eternal  life  "  finds  its  synonym 
in  "  glory,  honor,  inmiortaHty "  or  incorruptibility.  In  2 
Thessalonians  1,  6,  it  is  ^^  tribulation ;"  which  tribulation  is  the 
same  thing  with  (v.  8)  "in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on 
them,"  and  (v.  9)  "punished  with  everlasting  destruction  firom 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power."  In  this 
last  passage  Alford,  Liinemann  and  others,  for  good  reasons, 
understand  "from"  as  "apart  from,"  or  "away  from,"  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  But  as  it  is  disputed  we  need  not  insist 
So  Christ  in  pronouncing  his  woe  on  those  whose  only  portion 
is  in  this  life  (Luke  vi,  24-26),  makes  it  express  itself  in  mourn- 
ing and  weeping.  James  v,  1-6,  anticipates  the  "  miseries  "  of 
the  ungodly  rich  "  in  the  last  days,"  and  warns  them  that  their 
ill-gotten  riches  "  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fira"  Here  is 
suffering,  and  "  fire  "  symbolizes  the  suffering. 

When  Christ  in  three  several  instances  describes  the  place  of 
punishment  as  "the  outer  darkness"  (Matt  viii,  11,  12 ;  xxii, 
18 ;  XXV,  80),  he  in  each  instance  adds  "  there  [€x€f^  in  that 
place]  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Twice  the  Saviour  describes  the  place  of  punishment  as  "  the 
furnace  of  fire  "  (Matt  xiii ;  40-42,  49-60).  In  both  instances 
his  solemn  comment  is,  "there  \exei]  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

In  Matt,  xxiv,  60,  61  the  unfaithful  servant  is  "cut  asunder" 
— which  would  be  to  an  annihilationist  extinction — and  has 
"his  portion  with  the  hypocrites,"  where  there  is  "weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

In  Luke  xiii,  28  Christ  describes  the  wicked  as  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  hopelessly  desiring  admittance 
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after  the  Master  had  shut  the  door,  with  the  same  solemn  com- 
ment,— "  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye 
shall  see  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  aod  all  the  prophets  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out" 

In  the  parable.  Matt  xviii,  34,  85,  it  is  imprisonment  in 
suffering,  a  "delivering  to  the  tormentors."  For  so  the  word 
is  correctly  translated,  and  must  be  held ;  as  Bengel,  Meyer, 
Alford  insist 

The  same  fact  of  suffering,  incessant  as  well  as  endless,  is 
drawn  out  in  distinct  and  unmistakable  detail  in  Bev.  xiv, 
9-11,  already  quoted.  Mark  ix,  42-48  in  solemn  and  reiter- 
ated phrase  describes  an  interminable  suffering,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  loss  of  hand  or  foot  or  eye  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  weighed.  As  if  to  cut  off  the  very  evasion  that  "  death  " 
means  extinction,  Heb.  x,  28-81  describes  the  "  punishment " 
as  something  to  which  death  bore  no  comparison.*  So  Luke 
xii,  4,  5,  death  is  not  worthy  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison 
with  the  doom  beyond 

In  those  assertions  of  degrees  of  punishment,  to  which  illusion 
has  been  made  (Matt  x,  16,  xi,  22,  24,  xxiii,  14 ;  Luke  xii,  47, 
48),  we  find  confirmatory  testimony.  The  one  thing  clearly  in 
view  is  the  diverse  amounts  of  suffering  inflicted. 

Further  still,  the  New  Testament  represents  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  as  proceeding  simultaneously  with  the  blessedness  of 
the  righteous.  In  Luke  xiii,  28,  Christ  describes  the  emotions 
of  those  finally  shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  they  stand 
longingly  without,  and  view  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  same 
simultaneousness  of  the  weeping  in  the  outer  darkness,  and  of 
the  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  is  involved  in  Matt  viii,  11. 
Even  the  co-eternity  of  the  two  destinies  is  asserted,  Matt  xxv, 
46.  "  How  absurd  "  says  Mr.  Constable  himself,  "  would  such  a 
translation  as  this  be :  These  shall  go  away  into  a  punishment 
which  is  not  eternal,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  (p.  2) 

V.  The  theory  of  extinction  is  in  conflict  with  the  Scripture 
declarations  which  teach  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  sin. 
Many  of  the  passages  already  quoted^  and  some  which  will  be 

*  "He  that  despifled  Moses'  kw  di«d  withoat  mercy*'  .  .  .  *'Ofhow  much 
sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,"  etc.  ''  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fkll  mto 
ihe  hands  of  the  Hying  Qod.*^ 
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quoted  involve  this  assertion.  We  will  not  therefore  cite  them^ 
especially  for  this  purpose.  But  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
utterance  eocpressly  declaring  the  perpetuity  of  sin  itself,  which 
has  been  recovered  by  modem  text  criticism.  The  true  reading 
of  Mark,  iii,  29  is  this  :  ^'  But  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of 
eternal  sin."  So  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
Tischendorf.  So  the  late  scholarly  expositers,  such  as  Alford, 
Wordsworth  and  Meyer,  in  accordance  with  a  weight  of  mana- 
scripts  and  versions  which  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

YL  The  doctrine  of  extinction  is  in  conflict  with  the  tme 
meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  to  sustain  it  The 
main  reliance  in  the  arguments  of  annihilationists  are  the  two 
words  "life"  and  "death,"  although  other  phrases  play  their 
part  No  doubt  the  case  may  be  made  specious.  It  is  not  easy 
to  compress  into  the  necessary  limits  a  full  showing  of  its  sin- 
gular &lsity.  Mr.  Constable,  with  an  evasiveness  of  fact  that  is 
not  altogether  creditable,  denominates  the  common  understand- 
ing of  these  words  a  "late  meaning  attached  by  many  Christ- 
ians." It  would  be  manly  to  state  the  &ct  that  it  runs  through 
Christendom,  and  has  done  so,  by  his  own  showing,  for  1600 
years  at  least  It  is  a  well  settled  sense.  The  only  question  is, 
is  it  rightly  settled? 

Now  in  the  first  approach  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  two 
things  are  very  noticeable  in  the  argument  for  annihilation ; 
first,  the  persistent  misstatement  of  the  common  theological  and 
Scriptural  meaning  annexed  to  the  word  "  life "  and  "  eternal 
life"  in  its  religious  application;  and  secondly,  the  studious 
avoidance  of  any  definite  statement  by  these  reasoners — espe- 
cially the  later  and  shrewder  of  them— of  what  is  the  "  literal " 
and  primary  meaning  of  the  words  "life"  and  "death,"  which 
is  so  vehemently  contended  for. 

It  is  steadily  assumed  by  them  that  the  common  view  under- 
stands "  life  "  simply  to  mean  "  blessedness  "  or  "  happiness," 
and  "  eternal  life  "  merely  eternal  happiness.  (Hudson's  Debt 
and  Grace,  p.  172;  Constable,  p.  16.)  The  implication  is 
entirely  incorrect  It  is  used  to  describe  the  whole  complex 
good  which  Christ  eflPects  in  and  for  the  soul — ^its  spiritual  tcdl- 
loorhing  and  toeU-being,    Augustine  long  ago  said  that  death  of 
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the  body  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
death  of  the  soul  in  separation  of  the  soul  from  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  writers  continually  imply,  though 
they  cautiously  avoid  asserting,  what  any  man  would  at  once 
see  to  be  fiJse,  that  '*  life ''  in  the  New  Testament  denotes  sim- 
ply continued  existence,  and  death  cessation  of  being.  Here  is 
another  error.  This  is  neither  the  ''common  '*  nor  the  ''literal 
sense."  The  primary  and  constant  conception  of  life  is  of 
something  different  from  and  added  to  mere  being  or  existence. 
A  dead  tree  or  a  dead  animal  is  not  non-existent  It  may  hare 
come  down  like  a  charred  stake  in  the  Thames,  from  the  time 
of  CaBsar's  inrasion,  or  like  the  carcass  of  the  Siberian  masto- 
don from  the  pre-historic  ages,  dead,  yet  still  existent  A  dead 
human  body  may  still  exist,  whether  as  Charles  the  First's, 
after  one  or  two  hundred  years,  or  of  some  old  Egyptian,  after 
three  thousand  A  stone  exists,  yet  is  neither  alive  nor  dead. 
The  dictionary  gives  us  the  exact  clue  to  the  subject,  when  for 
its  primary  definition  of  life,  it  calls  it  "that  state  of  an  animal 
or  plant  in  which  its  organs  are  capable  of  performing  their 
functiona"  A  state  of  functional  power  and  activity  that  is  nor- 
mal, is  thus  the  literal  and  common  signification  of  the  word 
life,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  elementa  How  much  is 
involved  in  that  functional  power  and  action,  in  other  words, 
what  those  functions  are,  will  depend  simply  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  applied  It  is  &r  more  in  a  magnolia  than  in 
a  ftingus;  in  a  mammal  than  a  sponge. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  ftindamental  general  meaning 
that  the  word  life  has  in  all  languages  the  widest  variety  of 
application;  and  in  considerable  degree,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  the  word  deatL  These  extensions  are  just  as 
much  the  meaning,  the  true  meaning,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
common  meaning,  as  their  lowest  applications.  The  words 
become  more  and  more  pregnant  And  the  dictionaries,  even, 
of  all  languages  recognize  the  £Eu:t  li  is  not  a  theological 
extension.  It  is  the  usage  of  secular  life  and  literature,  belong- 
ing to  the  heathen  classics  as  much  as  to  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles;  to  the  common  people  as  much  as  to  the  theolo- 
gian. "  Life  "  and  "  death  "  thus  denote  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  power  and  exercise  of  certain  functions, — ^not  only  so, 
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but  of  their  complete  and  nonnal  exercise;  thus,  harmom- 
ous,  healthful  and  happy.  The  usage  extends  so  widely  as 
often  to  apply  the  word  "life"  to  things  not  properly  ani- 
mate, to  designate  their  legitimate  force  or  adequacy  to  their 
proper  end ;  and  '*  death  "  the  contrary ; — ^as,  dwwi  capital,  a 
lifeless  poem,  a  speech  that  &lls  dead,  or  that  is  full  of  life, 
a  live  or  a  dead  enterprise,  lifeless  yeast,  etc 

But  the  application  of  these  terms  to  oiganized  beings  ran- 
ges through  all  their  functions  fix>m  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, according  to  the  speaker's  views,  transient  or  permanent, 
of  the  true  functions  of  the  being.  Its  lower  planes  of  mean- 
ing express  freshness  and  preservation,  and  the  power  of  veg- 
etable development;  then,  sentient,  conscious  existence  and 
activity;  then,  prosperity  and  enjoyment;  and  still  further, 
harmonious  moral  development,  and  fulfillment  of  the  great 
moral  aims  of  human  existence.  All  this  will  depend  on  the 
point  of  view.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  Egyptian 
midwives  to  describe  the  vigorous  Hebrew  women  as  **ahve" 
(Ex.  i,  19),  and  for  men  to  describe  a  valiant  person  as  "alive" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  20) ;  for  the  Hebrew  populace  to  say  "  let  the 
king  live,"  when  they  wished  him  a  prosperous  reign;  for 
Cicero,  in  his  letters,  to  look  forward  to  a  happy  leisure  or 
"life;"  and  for  Socrates  (Plato;  Bep.  vi,  495,  a)  to  describe 
those  who  rejected  philosophical  studies  as  leading  no  *^true 
life."  Equally  natural,  and  accordant  with  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  was  it  for  those  taking  a  still  higher  view  of 
the  functions  of  a  human  being,  to  designate  the  folfillment 
of  those  higher  functions  as  life.  Here  comes  in  the  Scrip- 
ture use  of  the  terms  life  and  death.  For  God's  word  contem- 
plates and  addresses  man  chiefly  in  a  far  higher  light  than  Cic- 
ero or  Socrates,  as  a  being  made  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  hifi 
commandments,"  and  thus  to  live  in  holy  and  intimate  union 
with  his  Maker. 

Now  that  spiritual  state  in  which  man  is  living  in  intimate 
union  with  God,  performing  the  proper  work  of  life,  using  all 
his  powers  harmoniously  and  rightly,  and  reaping  the  blessed 
fruits,  the  Scriptuiges  abundantly  term  Itfej  and  its  opposite 
death.  It  thus  includes  the  spiritual  condition  here,  with  its 
completed  results  hereafter;  sometimes  referring  more  to  the 
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one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  to  the  total  state, 
without  discrimination.  The  thought  is  complex;  vital  con- 
nexion with  God,  spontaneous  growth  and  activity  of  an  inner 
principle,  harmonious  development  of  the  soul  after  the  true 
law  of  its  being,  and  resulting  blessedness.  All  this  can  be 
summed  up  in  no  one  word  so  well  as  the  pregnant  expansive 
word  **  life,"  raised  to  its  highest  capacity ;  and  its  opposite  by 
"death." 

This  habitual  use  of  the  terms  in  these  deeper  significations 
in  the  Scriptures,  no  sophistry  can  evade.  It  is  almost  predom- 
inant And  this  higher  usage,  even  though  conjoined  with  the 
lower,  occasions  no  more  ambiguity  or  confusion  than  the 
equally  abundant  use  of  "brethren,"  to  designate  the  higher 
relationship  of  Christians  to  each  other,  while  as  a  name  of  nat- 
ural kinship  it  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  New  Testament 
The  higher  meaning  of  the  word  brother  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament perhaps  eight  times  ofbener  than  the  lower  and  primary 
one. 

The  use  of  the  words  "  life  "  and  "  death  "  in  this  higher  reli- 
gious sense  in  the  Scriptures,  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  show- 
ing. We  can  give  but  an  outline  of  it  Thus  the  Saviour  says 
broadly,  as  though  considering  this  natural  decease  unworthy 
to  be  taken  into  the  account,  "  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he 
shall  never  see  death  *'  (John  viii,  51) ;  "  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  die  "  (xi,  86) ;  "  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  "  (iii,  86) ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  "  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him "  (ib.).  Thus  the  one  sees  no 
proper  death,  the  other  no  proper  lifa  "  He  that  believeth  on 
me  hath  everlasting  life  "  (John  vi,  47)— hath  it  already.  And 
the  passage  fix>m  the  one  condition  to  the  other  takes  place  in 
believing.  "  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  [doth  not] 
come  into  condemnation,  but  is  [has]  passed  from  death  unto 
life  "  (v,  24).  Modem  scholars  agree  that  the  obvious  meaning 
is  the  true  one.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  (John  iii, 
14).  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth  "  (1 
Tim.  V,  6).  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  5ead"  (Matt  viii). 
"  Thou  hast  a  name  to  live,  and  art  dead  "  (Rev.  iii,  1).     "  And 
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you  hatli  he  quickened^  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sms*' 
(Eph.  ii,  1-6) ;  and  the  apostle  goes  on  to  describe  a  tremen- 
dous activity  in  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  ^'dead" 
The  same*  fact  is  asserted  CoL  ii,  18.  Life  and  death  aie  also 
spoken  of  as  now  dwelling  in  the  Christian  and  the  sinner  res- 
pectively: "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  . . .  Whoso  eateth  mj 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  everlasting  life  "  (John  yi, 
68,  64).  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death; 
and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him" 
(1  John  iii,  16).  In  1  TiuL  vi,  19,  the  believer  is  said  to  lay 
hold  on  the  true  or  "real  life"  (r^5  orroai  ianf^j  the  correct 
reading).  Regeneration  is  the  point  of  transition  to  "  newnras 
of  life"  (Rom.  vi,  4).  Christians  are  "alive  fix>m  the  dead" 
(vi,  18).  Sinners  are  called  on  to  "arise  from  the  dead"  (EpL 
V,  14).  "Eternal  life"  is  "to  know  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ"  (John  xvii,  6).  These  instances,  clear  and  inclu- 
dible, are  but  specimens  of  a  mode  of  speech  and  thought  that 
runs  through  the  New  Testament,  which  the  whole  church  has 
recognized  because  it  could  not  help  recognizing  it,  as  one  of 
the  grand  principles  of  Scripture  teaching.* 

With  the  clear  recognition  of  this  plain  &ct  vanishes  the 
stronghold  of  annihilationism.  There  are  other  phrases  pressed 
into  the  service,  but  with  so  little  propriety  that  we  wonder 
that  thoughtful  men  should  resort  to  them.  The  strongest  and 
commonest  of  these  are  the  words  "perish,"  "be  destroyed,'* 
"  consume,"  with  their  nouns.  An  ordinary  reader — not  to  say 
a  scholar — should  know  that  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
classics  the  words  so  rendered  are  in  commonest  use  to  express 
the  simple  ruin  of  living  beings.  The  strongest  of  these  temus, 
(dnoXatXa)  "  I  have  perished,"  "  am  lost "  or  destroyed,  was  » 
common  Attic  expression,  meaning,  "  I  am  in  the  last  degree 
unfortunate,  or  miserable."  The  living  Athenian  employed  it 
in  the  first  person.  The  same  word  is  twice  appHed  to  the 
Prodigal  Son,  to  express  his  moral  ruin  ("This  my  son  was 
lost,"  aTToXcoXcai  ffv — ^Luke  xv,  24-82),  while  he  was  yet  in  a 

« 

*  Neceasary  breyity  limitB  tu  here,  as  elsewhere,  throughout  this  difuawoa- 
For  a  much  ftdlar  showing  of  this  as  well  as  other  points,  the  writer  must  be  par* 
mitted  to  refer  lo  his  volume,  "Life  and  Death  Sternal" 
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state  of  the  intenaest  activity  of  profligacy,  but  in  the  deepest 
moral  d^radation  and  misery.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
he  is  described  as  ^*  dead  "  ("  was  dead,  and  is  alive  "),  where 
the  one  phrase  interprets  the  other,  and  both  are  unmistakably 
interpreted  by  the  fact 

.The  ruin,  destruction  or  perishing  that  is  expressed  by  this 
and  equivalent  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  not  carrying  at  all  the  idea  of  ex- 
tinction.  The  strong  noun  axciXeta  (sometimes  translated 
destruction,  perdition,  damnation),  when  applied  to  the  use  of 
ointment,  is  perversion  or  '*  waste  "  (Mark  xiv,  4).  The  cor- 
responding verb  translated  (active  or  passive)  '*  destroy  "  and 
"be  destroyed,"  "perish,"  "die,"  "lose  "and  "be  lost,"  when 
applied  to  old  wine-bottles  made  of  skin,  is  translated  "marred" 
(Mark  ii,  22).  Applied  to  food  (John  vi,  12),  it  means  to  be 
wasted,  and  is  translated  "be  lost"  Applied  to  a  piece  of 
coin,  the  "  lost "  {aTroXajXos)  was  that  which  was  temporarily 
missing  from  a  sum  of  money,  and  afterwards  recovered  (Luke 
XV,  8,  9)u  Applied  to  a  sheep.  "  lost "  {aTroXcoXos)  expresses 
the  fact  of  its  having  helplessly  strayed  until  found  by  its 
owner  (Luke  xv,  4-6).  Applied  to  a  rake  and  debauchee,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  denotes  his  sin  and  misery,  not  his  extinction 
(Luke  XV,  24-^82).  Applied  to  the  house  of  Israel  and  its 
members,  "lost"  again  denoted  their  actual  sinful  and  unfor- 
given  condition,  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  them ;  "  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  {anoXooXora,  perished.  Matt  x, 
6,  XV,  24).  The  same  word  translated  "  destroy  "  (Mark  i,  24) 
finds  in  part  its  interpretation  in  Matt  viii,  66,  as  "  tormenting 
them  before  their  time."* 


*  The  8tni  grester  range  of  mecoiing  in  this  whole  daas  of  words  in  the  0.  T. 
maj  be  aeeo  at  a  glance.  Sgypt  was  '^deatrojed  **  bj  Its  plagues  (Bzod.  viii,  24, 
z,  7 — ^Hebrew).  The  land  of  Babylon  was  "  destroyed  "  by  the  wasting  wars  of 
its  king  (Isaiah  xiv,  20).  The  heart  of  Uzsiah  was  "  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,*' 
when  he  was  punished  by  the  leprosy,  which  drove  him  from  his  house  and 
goremment  to  dwell  "  in  a  several  house  "  the  rest  of  his  life  (2  Chron.  zzvi,  16). 
'*  The  vafley  shall  perish,  tiie  plain  shall  be  destroyed,''  i  «.,  ravaged  (Jer.  xlvfii,  8). 
*'0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyselfl  but  hi  me  is  thine  help"  (Hosea  xiii,  9y 
These  words  describe  almost  every  kind  of  ruin;  even  the  complete  prostration  of 
hope  and  courage  is  a  "perishing  of  tiie  heart"  (Jer.  iv,  9).  See  "Li/«  atud 
Death  BttnuO:' 
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This  imperfect  sketch  shows  the  entire  fiitility  of  the 
attempt  to  find  extinction  in  this  class  of  words.  As  applied 
to  the  sinner,  they  simply  declare  his  ruin.  The  nature  of 
that  ndn  is  otherwise  to  be  ascertained ;  as  also  in  all  the  lower 
uses  of  the  worda 

These  are  the  chief  words  and  phrasea  We  could  foUoir 
all  the  other  cited  phrases  and  comparisons,  and  show  by 
abundant  Scripture  usage— not  by  exceptional  instances,  but 
by  the  whole  drift  of  speech — how  completely  they  fiul  to 
establish  or  even  to  help  the  argument  for  which  they  are 
cited  For  a  candid  and  thoughtful  mind,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  put  it  upon  the  track.  Thus,  as 
we  have  incidentally  shown  &om  explanatory  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  *^  fire "  is  used  as  the  instrument  of 
suffering. 

Great  stress  is  laid,  however,  upon  certain  very  striking 
figures  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound.  Mr.  Constable 
thus  gathers  them  up : 

^'Thua  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  foUowing  illustrations  of  iUtoTB 
punishment  The  wicked  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  yesael;  they 
shall  be  like  the  beasts  that  perish;  like  the  untimely  fruit  of  a  woman;  like  a 
whirlwind  that  pasaeth  away ;  like  a  waterless  garden  scorched  by  sn  easteni 
sua ;  like  garments  consumed  by  the  moth.  They  shall  consume  like  tiie  £it  (/ 
lambs  in  the  fire;  consume  like  smoke ;  melt  like  wax;  bum  like  tow ;  amsame 
Uke  thoros ;  vanish  away  like  exhausted  waters.  The  illustrations  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  the  same  character.  The  end  of  &e  wicked  is  there  compared 
to  fish  cast  away  to  corruption;  to  a  house  thrown  down  to  its  finmdations;  to 
the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  water,  and  that  of  the  Sodomites  by  fire ;  to 
the  death  and  destruction  of  natural  brute  beasts.  They  shall  be  like  wood  cait 
into  quenchless  flame ;  like  chaff  burnt  up ;  like  tares  consumed;  Uke  a  dry  branch 
reduced  to  ashes." 

For  a  detailed  examination  of  these  comparisons,  we  must 
refer  to  our  fuller  discussion  elsewhera  We  only  remark  now 
(1)  these  are  throughout  the  Scriptures  simple  images  of 
terrific  overthrow,  often  employed  when  not  even  physical 
death  takes  place,  as  any  reader  may  test  for  himsel£  (2) 
From  the  very  constitution  of  the  material  things  employed  in 
the  imagery — and  of  all  others — ^the  process  which  symbohzes 
that  overthrow  must  be  attended  with  a  secondary  or  inci- 
dental result,  the  dissolution    of  the  substancei    No  figures 
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could  be  found  not  attended  with  that  imperfection,  so  to  call 
it  The  alternative  was  to  use  the  tamest  of  illustrations,  and 
80  to  tail  of  setting  forth  the  terror,  or  to  employ  such  as 
these,  fixing  on  the  one  grand  idea  of  their  fearMness.  The 
reiy  diversity  and  literal  incompatibleness  of  the  material 
imagery  employed,  often  in  the  same  breath,  should  warn 
any  man,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  from  all  materializing  of 
the  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  as  well  as  most  palpable  and  most  in- 
controvertible reply  to  the  annihilationist  use  of  these  com- 
parisons is  to  produce  a  living  man  in  the  Scriptures,  employing 
nearly  every  one  of  them  (and  more  also)  to  describe  his  own 
present  wretched  condition.  We  will  introduce  the  patriarch 
Job: 

"The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison 
whereof  drinkeih  up  my  tpirit"  (vi,  4).  "Thine  eyes  are  upon 
me,  ofid  I  am  rio^"  (vii,  8).  "  For  he  hreakeih  me  with  a  tempest 
.  .  .  He  MnH  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath  "  (ix,  18).  "  Wilt 
thou  break  a  kaf  driven  to  and  fro  f  and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry 
stubble  f  And  [I  am]  he  [that]  as  a  rotten  thing  consumeth  "  (xiii, 
25-28).  "He  teareth  mc  in  his  torath^  who  hateth  me;  he 
gnasheth  upon  me  with  his  teeth.  ...  I  was  at  ease,  but  he 
hath  broken  me  asunder;  he  hath  also  taken  me  up  by  the  neck 
SkXidi  shaken  me  to  pieces,  .  .  .  ^^deavethmy  reins  asunder ;  .  .  . 
he  poureih  out  my  gall  upon  the  ground  He  hreakeih  me  with 
hreach  upon  breach,  .  .  .  On  my  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of  death '' 
(rvi,  9,  10, 12-16).  "  My  days  are  extinct;  the  graves  are  ready 
for  me  "  (xvii,  1).  "  He  hath  set  darkness  in  my  paths ;  he  haih 
destroyed  me  on  every  side,  and  /  am  gone,  .  .  .  He  hath  also 
kindled  his  wrath  against  me"  (xix,  8,  10,  11).  "They  came 
upon  me  as  a  unde  breaking-in  of  waters;  in  the  desolation  they 
rolled  themselves  upon  me.  .  .  .  They  pursue  my  soul  as  the 
wind."  "  He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire,  and  I  am  become  like 
dust  and  ashes.  Thou  li/test  me  to  the  wind;  thou  causest  me  to 
ride  upon  it,  and  dissolvest  my  substance,  ...  I  am  a  brother  to 
dragons,  and  a  companion  to  owl&  My  skin  is  black  upon  me, 
and  my  bones  are  burned  with  heat''  (xxx,  14,  16, 19,  22,  28-80). 

If  these  utterances  of  the  living  Job  are  not  an  annihilation 
of  the  theory  of  annihilation,  what  could  be  ?    The  language 
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describes  a  terrible  reality,  but  that  reality  is  suffering  and  not 
extinction.  It  is  the  overwhelming  anguish  of  a  living,  con- 
scious being. 

y  n.  The  theory  of  extinction  in  its  latest  form  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  original  and  the  still  nominal  poeition  is,  that 
the  penalty  "  death  "  is  extinctiorL  Mr.  Dobney  found  himself 
however,  involved  in  a  difficulty  he  could  not  solve,  by  the  fact 
of  degrees  of  punishment  Most  other  writers  discreetly  took  no 
notice  of  the  difficulty,  although,  to  escape  certain  other  diffi- 
culties, some  of  them  boldly  denied  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked. 

To  obviate  this  insuperable  objection,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  more 
especially  Mr.  Constable,  have  so  modified  the  original  theory 
as  really  to  have  given  up  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  ex- 
tinction or  "  dissolutipn  "  is  the  essential  penalty  of  sin.  "  The 
process  of  dissolution  will  afford  scope  for  that  great  variebf  of 
PUNISHMENT  which  the  reprobate  will  suffer  hereafter,  fiom  that 
which  in  its  justice  is  terrible  to  that  which,  with  equal  justice, 
is  scarcely  felt  at  all "  (p.  2).  Chapter  Vil  is  devoted  to  the 
cautious  unfolding  of  this  subject  of  "  distinctions  in  future  pun- 
ishment" He  finds  ^  room  for  that  great  distinction  of  gailt 
and  consequent  puniBhment  which  Scripture  repeatedly  insists 
on ;''  lays  down  the  proposition  that  "  the  devils  are  punished 
in  hell  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  thew  guilt  f^  supposes  that 
'*  the  last  being  that  retains  the  misery  of  existence  will  be  that 
arch-fiend  Satan,  the  leader  in  heaven's  rebellion.  When  the 
last  race  of  man  has  long  ceased  to  feel ;  when  his  feUow-angels 
have,  one  by  one,  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  death ;  he  may 
still  survive,  longing  for  the  time  when  he  too  may  lay  aside  a 
life  which  is  only  one  of  pain." 

Can  there  be  a  more  distinct  concession  that  extinction  or 
*'  death,"  as  he  terms  it,  is  not  the  real  punishment  of  sin— for 
death  does  not  mean  pain — ^but  that  suffering  is  the  actual  p^- 
alty — ^a  suffering  ^^proportioned  to  guiUt"  He  is  thufi  obliged  to 
fiEdl  back  substantially  upon  the  conunon  doctrina  If  extinc- 
tion were  the  true  penalty,  then  the  greater  the  guilt  the  speed- 
ier the  extinction.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  guilt  the 
more  prolonged  the  existence,  till  in  the  case  of  Satan  it  ap- 
proximates a  real  immortality.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  fonn, 
as  Mr.  C.  admits  the  punishment  to  be  "endless,"  and  now 
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shows  the  "  severity  "  of  the  punishment  to  consist  in  suffering, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  his  double  sommerset  has  not  brought  him 
close  to  the  received  doctrine  of  endless  suffering ;  or  to  the 
Scripture  statement  concerning  Satan — **  tormented  for  ever  and 
ever."  If  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  attendant  upon  the  death, 
we  reply  that  by  his  own  showing  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  it ; 
and  fiirthermore,  that  this  immense  extension  of  the  terms  pun- 
ishment and  death,  to  make  them  really  include  what  the  theory 
b^ins  by  denying,  is  a  necessary  surrender  of  the  theory  itsel£ 
Vlil.  The  theory  of  extinction  is  in  conflict  with  the  unani- 
mous unda:8tanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  classes  of  men  for 
eighteen  centuries.  Heretic,  sceptic  and  Christian  have  been 
as  one  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  momentous  comment  on  the  ac- 
tual meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  theory  of  extinction  is 
purely  a  modem  vagary.  The  tremendous  weight  of  this  one 
&ct,  as  concerning  the  teaching  of  such  a  book  on  so  funda- 
mental a  point,  is  appreciated  by  the  more  thoughtfol  annihi- 
lationists.  And  they  labor  to  set  it  aside ;  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Constable  admits  the  universality  of  beUef  in  the  perpetual  ex- 
istence  of  both  the  wicked  and  the  good  &om  the  days  of  Ter- 
tullian — that  ia,  from  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  admits  that  of  the  post-apostolic  writers  Tertullian 
himself  abundantly  maintains  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Church;  and  it  is  found  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  of 
about  the  same  date :  in  Tatian,  who  flourished  about  or  after 
Ihe  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  in  Athenagoras  in  the 
last  half  of  the  same  century.  Their  statements  are  too  minute 
and  unequivocal  to  admit  even  of  a  moment's  questioning.* 

*  Thus  the  Reoognitioas  of  Clement:  '*The  impious  are  immortal.  .  .  .  Thej 
endure  without  end  the  tonnents  of  eternal  fire  "  (ch.  xrviii).  A.thenagora8  (De 
Besuirectione,  ch.  xii,  aeq.)  argues  at  length  that  man  was  created  to  be  immortal, 
and  thai  the  mortal  bodj  raised,  and  the  immortal  soul,  are  to  be  punished  to- 
gether. Tatian  writes  (Addrees  to  the  QreelcS)  ch.  ziv):  *'  The  soul  is  not  in  itself 
immortal,  0  Greeks,  but  mortal  Yet  it  is  possible  for  it  not  to  die.  If  iodeed  it 
knows  not  the  truth,  it  dies  and  is  dissolved  with  the  bodj,  but  rises  again  at  the 
end  of  the  world  with  the  body,  receiving  deeUA  by  pmiiuhmeiU  in  immortality,^ 
Again :  **  The  wkked  demons  will  not  partake  of  erertascing  life.  .  .  .  And  as  we 
to  whom  it  now  easilj  happens  to  die  afterward  receiTS  the  immortal  enjoyment 
or  the  painfiil  with  immortality,  so  the  demons  who  abuse  the  present  life  to  pur- 
poses of  wrong-doing,  dying  continually  while  they  lire,  will  hereafter  have  the 
same  immortality/'  eta 
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But  it  is  claimed  that  the  apostolic  fathers  as  a  body,  and 
*'  the  best ''  of  the  post-apostolic,  viz :  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  Irenseus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  extinction. 

This  bold  claim  vanishes  before  the  slightest  scrutiny.     The 
cool  assurance  of  appealing  to  the  apostolic  fathers  appears 
from  Mr.  Constable's  statement  of  the  case :  '*  Immortality  is 
asserted  by  them  to  be  peculiar  to  the  redeemed.    The  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  emphatically  declared  by  them  to  he 
everlasting ;  but  its  issue  is  with  them,  as  it  is  with  Scripture, 
*  destruction,'  *  death,'  4oss  of  lifa'  "    The  baselessness  of  the 
claim  appears  in  the  statement,  hinging  as  it  does  on  these  three 
perverted  words.    It  really  calls  for  no  counter  evidence.    But 
we  are  able,  in  regard  to  some  of  these  writers,  to  do  the 
supererogatory  work  of  showing  the  claim  to  be  not  merely 
baseless,  but  positively  wrong.     The  allusions  are  usually  des- 
titute of  explanation ;  but  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  we  find 
this  (sea  xx) :  "  The  way  of  darkness  is  crooked  and  full  of 
malediction  (xarapa^)\  for  it  is  the  way  of  eternal  death  wiA 
vengeance"  (or  with  punishment^  ^era  rt^capias).     Such  a 
statement,  though  brief,  seems  to  us  perfectly  explicit    While 
in  Polycarp's  solitary  letter  to  the  Phillippians  nothing  is  found 
that  bears  on  the  question,  the  "  Martyrium  Polycaipi "  puts  in 
his  mouth  these  remarkable  words  of  reply  to  the  proconsul: 
*'  You  threaten  me  with  the  fire  that  bums  for  an  hour  and  is 
soon  extinguished ;  for  you  are  ignorant  of  the  fire  of  the  com- 
ing  judgment  and  [the  fire]  of  eternal  punishment  [aioariov 
xoXa<T€cos\  reserved  for  the  ungodly  "  (sec.  xi).     Here  the  an- 
tithesis speaks  for  itself.     The  narrative  also  declares  (sec.  ii.) 
of  the  martyrs  generally,  that  "despising  the  torments  of  this 
world,  [they]  by  one  hour's  endurance  escaped  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment.   And  the  fire  of  the  fierce  tormentors  seemed  cool  to 
them ;  for  they  had  before  their  eyes  the  fire  that  is  eternal  and 
never  extinguished."    This  again  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
contrast* 

^  The  **  llartyrium  Policarpi  '*  purports  to  be  an  enoydSoiil  letter  from  the 
Ohuroh  in  Smyrna,  written  by  requeet  of  tiie  Church  in  Phflomefinni,  tad  m 
Hefele  obseryea,  within  one  year  of  hie  death  (see  sea  zriii).  The  genoioeiietf 
of  the  letter  is  generally  aooepted. 
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These  are  the  only  distinct  indications  coming  firom  apostolic 
times.  Clement's  so-called  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  is  probably  not  genuine,  contains  clearer  indications 
of  the  common  doctrine  (sec.  vi,  x,  xi),  and  the  epistle  to  Diog- 
netus,  of  early  but  uncertain  date,  is  still  more  distinct  (sec.  x). 

The  appeal  to  Justin,  Irensdus,  Theophilus  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  is  still  more  unwarranted.  For  these  writers 
being  more  extended  in  their  utterances,  while  freely  using  the 
same  Scripture  phraseology,  have  expressed  themselves  quite 
definitely  in  conflict  with  the  theory  of  extinction.  We  cannot 
find  room  for  frdl  quotation.  But  let  us  take  the  earliest  of 
these  witnesses,  Justin,  bom  about  A.  D.  114.  In  his  first 
apology,  ck  viii,  Justin  writes  thus:  "And  Plato  in  like 
manner  used  to  say  that  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos  would 
punish  the  wicked  who  came  before  them ;  and  we  say  that  the 
same  thing  will  be  done,  but  at  the  hand  of  Christ,  and  upon 
the  wicked  in  the  same  bodies  united  again  to  their  spirits, 
which  are  now  to  undergo  everlasting  punishment,  and  not  as 
Plato  said,  for  a  thousand  years."  This  is  doubly  clear. 
Again  (ch  xviii) :  *'  And  that  he  [Satan]  would  be  sent  into 
the  fire  with  his  host  and  the  men  who  follow  him,  and  would 
be  punished  for  an  endless  duration,  Christ  foretold.''  Again 
(ch  xxxviii) :  "They  having  been  shut  up  in  eternal  fire  shall 
suffer  their  just  punishment  and  penalty."  The  best  comment 
on  his  notion  of  eternal  punishment  is  found  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  ch  iv :  "  Moreover,  I  would  say  [says  his  early 
teacher],  that  they  are  not  punished  unless  they  are  conscious 
of  the  punishment"  "  No,  indeed  "  [answers  Justin].  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus  devotes  a  chapter  in  the  Stromata  (Bk.  iv,  ch. 
vi)  to  proving  that  the  apostles  (as  well  as  the  Saviour)  de- 
scended into  Hades  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  those  who  perished 
[mark  the  word]  in  the  flood,  or  rather  had  been  chained,  and 
to  those  kept  in  ward  and  guard."  He  declares  that  "  souls, 
although  darkened  by  passions,  when  released  from  their 
bodies,  are  able  to  perceive  more  clearly,"  explaining  also  that 
"  the  more  subtle  substance,  the  soul,  could  never  receive  any 
injury  from  the  grosser  element,  the  water,  its  subtle  and  simple 
nature  rendering  it  impalpable,  called  as  it  is  incorporeal'' 
Theophilus  (to  Autolycus,  ch.  vii)  says,  "  lest  if  now  you  con- 
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tinue  unbelieving,  yon  be  convinced  hereafter  when  you  are 
tormented  with  eternal  punishments,  which  punishments,  when 
they  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  the  later-bom  poets  and 
philosophers  stole  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  make  their  doc- 
trines worthy  of  credit"  He  speaks  (ch.  xxxii)  of  the  "eternal 
punishments ''  in  the  plural  IrensBUs  (Advera  Haer.  Bk.  v,  ch 
xxxiv)  speaks  just  as  distinctly.  It  requires  some  hardihood 
to  appropriate  these  writers ;  but  the  claim  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  style  of  argument 

IX.  The  theory  of  extinction  is  in  conflict  with  historic  tmtb 
in  its  account  of  the  origin  of  the  received  doctrine  of  future 
punishment  It  became  imperative  to  show  how  the  whole 
Christian  Church  came  by  its  doctrine.  These  writers  hare 
steadily  endeavored  to  refer  it  to  an  extra-scriptuial  sourca 
Mr.  Constable's  theory,  which  we  would  like  to  quote  in  full 
did  our  space  admit,  is  that  the  received  doctrine  came  £rom  the 
adoption,  by  the  fathers,  of  the  Platonic  idea  that  every  soul 
is  immortal  (p.  66) :  that  Tertullian  gave  especial  currency  to 
the  principle :  that  all  the  fathers  adopted  this  notion  of  natural 
immortality,  "  and  made  it  the  rigid  rule  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture."  "On  this  point  Plato  took  rank,  not  among 
prophets  and  apostles,  but  above  all  prophets  and  apostles ;  and 
''  the  deduction  of  reason,  half-doubted  by  Plato  himseU^  was 
by  these  platonizing  fathers  palmed  off  on  men'«  minds  as  the 
teaching  of  revelation.''  The  '^ nameless  forger"  of  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  "  was  the  first  maintainer  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life  in  hell ; ''  and  "  here  in  these  shameless  forgeries  and 
vagaries  of  unhallowed  fancy  [aided  by  Athenagoraa,  Tatian, 
and  the  ''  powerful  advocate  "  Tertullian]  lies  the  mean  origin 
of  a  dogma  which  tiow  overehadows  [Mr.  Constable's  italics]  the 
Christian  Church "  (p.  66.)  This  is  precisely,  though  bri^y. 
his  account,  &irly  stated. 

Was  ever  a  more  preposterous  accumxdation  of  historical  fol- 
lies ?  The  thing  to  be  explained,  is  not  how  a  few  blind  and 
ignorant  adherents  of  certain  men,  for  a  brief  period,  but  how 
all  Christendom,  through  all  the  centuries,  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept this  interpretation ; — ^not  merely  Catholics,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Nestorians,  but  Protestantism  too,  with  its  countless 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  every  description,  De  Wettes  and 
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Meyers  as  well  as  Scotts  and  Doddridges,  Alfords  and  EUicotts ; 
— not  the  men  alone  who  easily  submitted  to  the  doctrine,  but, 
in  Mr.  Constable's  words  ^'  such  men  as  Tillotson,  Robert  Hall^ 
Isaak  Taylor,  Albert  Barnes  "  who  ^'  while  they  accepted  the 
doctrine  loved  it  not,  and  those  who  like  John  Foster,  stood 
appalled  before  it ;  and  not  these  only,  but  the  outside  skeptics, 
Parkers  and  Paines,  who  have  always  reproached  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  this  doctrina  To  this  wonderful  linanimity  of 
interpretation  from  all  these  various  stand  points,  a  xmanimity 
BO  great  that  not  even  Origen  dreamed  of  solving  his  difficulty 
by  the  theory  of  extinction,  there  comes  the  ridiculous  explana- 
tion that  this  mighty  mass  of  independent  thinkers  have  all  had 
it  "  PALMED  OFF  upon  them  as  the  teaching  of  revelation,"  by 
some  four  men  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  one  a  Mon- 
tanist,  one  a  Gnostic,  one  a  '*  nameless  shameless  forger,"  and 
the  fourth  a  man  of  small  note ;  that  these  four  enthroned  Plato 
**  above  all  prophets  and  apostles,"  and  took  for  their  new  Pla- 
tonic departure  *'  a  deduction  of  reason  half-doubted  by  Plato 
himself; "  that  they  carried  the  half-doubted  Platonism  against 
the  Bible  and  against  the  weight  of  such  men  as  Theophilus, 
Justin,  Irenseus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  ^'  the  most  learned, 
the  holiest  and  the  soundest  of  the  fathers  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  apostolic  age"  (p.  64) :  and,  to  crown  all,  when  not  the 
faintest  trace  remains  in  all  ecclesiastical  antiquity  of  the  strug- 
gle by  which  this  stupendous  revolution  was  effected.  Is  this 
the  reasoning  of  sanity  ?  And  what  of  the  theory  that  is  neces- 
sitated to  strengthen  itself  by  such  another  theory? 

The  explanation  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  frivolous 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  not 
peculiar  to  Plato  at  alL  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  him  was 
certain  modes  of  argument  concerning  it  Even  Mr.  Constable 
speaks  of  Plato  as  "  deriving  his  inspiration  from  Egypt,"  when 
he  taught  a  Tartarus  with  its  fiery  streams  whence  none  could 
come  forth  "  (p.  42).  Again  (p.  14),  "  neither  a  future  life  nor 
judgment  and  punishment  to  come,  were  ideas  novel  to  man. 
Heathen  poetry  and  prose  perpetually  discussed  them  before 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel"  This  is  a  true  testimony.  But 
it  is  the  fini^ing  stroke  to  the  theory  we  have  cited. 
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X.  The  theory  of  extinction  is,  in  its  extra-scriptural  argu- 
ment, in  conflict  with  the  legitimate  methods  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  reasoning.  Its  supplementary  supports — if  indeed  they 
are  supplementary,  rather  than  principal— are  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. 

It  is  often  a  trustworthy  clue  to  the  significance  of  a  system, 
to  watch  whither  it  drifts  and  what  company  it  keepa^  The 
strainings  of  Scripture  and  patristic  literature  are  paralleled  hj 
the  straining  of  principles. 

Thus  Mr.  Constable  necessarily  contends  that  in  all  punish- 
ment God's  ^' great  end  is  prevention,"  and  his  least  end  is 
retribution  (p.  45).  This  has  been  often  said ;  but  who  knows 
it?  Who  is  prepared  to  prove  that  as  Qod  the  Infinite  is 
greater  than  his  finite  universe,  so  the  heinousness  of  sin  may 
not  consist  in  its  defiance  of  him,  and  the  highest  reason  for  its 
punishment  may  not  be  its  ill-desert  ?  If  prevention  were  the 
chief  end,  who  can  answer  why  sin  was  suffered  to  enter  at  all, 
and  why  the  sinner  was  not  left  uncreated?  It  is  a  rash  aaser 
tion. 

It  is  still  more  rash  to  assert  with  "  fierce  denial "  (p.  41)  that 
SQ  protracted  a  punishment  for  so  brief  sinning  would  be  un- 
just This  is  the  old  Universalist  objection,  which  all  these 
writers  insist  is  valid.  But  who  will  tell  us  how  long  a  punish- 
ment is  just?  How  long  an  imprisonment  is  just  for  the 
momentary  throwing  of  a  lighted  match  into  an  inhabited  house 
at  night,  or  the  momentary  stroke  with  an  axe  or  club,  or  even 
the  momentary  writing  of  a  forged  signature  ?  Or,  as  Mr.  Con- 
stable admits  that  "  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  God  " 
(p.  41),  how  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  three-score  is  it  just  in 
God  to  brand  with  the  disgrace  of  an  infamous  but  transient 
crime  committed  in  vouth.  Or,  as  he  admits  that  there  are 
spirits  now  in  prison  (p.  68)  kept  in  chains  of  darkness,  and 
(p.  88)  that  Satan  himself  may  probably  outlast  all  other  suf- 
ferers, again  we  ask  who  can  set  the  limit  to  Gt>d's  punishment 
of  sin  ? 

But  inasmuch  as  any  possible  theoretical  difficulty  on  this 
point  is  practically  solved,  even  to  our  apprehension,  by  the 
continuance  of  sin  and  growing  ill-desert  hereafter,  according 
both  to  Scripture  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  sin,  it  is  instruc- 
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live  to  observe  the  singular  lengths  of  unreason  to  which 
reasoners  may  be  driven  by  a  £sdse  theory,  in  Mr.  Constable's 
two.fo]d  repl/.  First  coxnee  thia  astounding  position :  "  It  may 
be  fairly  questioned  wheth.er,  according  to  any  principles  of 
divine  or  human  law,  the  lost  in  hell  are  capable  of  sinning.  We 
do  not  believe  they  are.  Out  of  and  beyond  all  law,  tiiey  are 
incapable  of  transgressing  law."  Truly  a  desperate  resort,  to 
assert  that  a  moral  being  in  any  portion  of  Gkxl's  reahn  by  his 
very  wickedness  loses  his  obligation  to  obey,  and  by  the  very 
greatness  of  sin  ceases  to  be  a  sinner  I  Alas  for  the  tiieory  that 
abrogates  the  first  principles,  the  very  sun-light,  of  morality. 

But  it  is  further  said  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  which  declares 
''  that  the  punishment  of  the  future  is  for  the  sins  of  the  pres- 
ent"  Not  at  alL  For  the  Scripture  penalty  of  "  death,"  as  we 
have  seen,  includes  both  the  moral  state  and  its  resultant  woe. 
Primarily,  the  spiriiwd  condition  is  the  death.  Any  man  who 
pronounces  this  phase  of  the  penalty  to  be  unjust  and  '^  worthy 
of  a  Jeffreys  "  (p.  41)  raves  at  random.  For  he  fights  the 
general  course  of  things  under  God's  government  in  this  life. 
One  of  the  direst  effects  of  sin  here^  is  that  it  engenders  sin. 
Vice  perpetuates  itself  Crime  leads  on  to  crime,  and  often  en- 
sures its  own  perpetuation.  There  are  falls  so  disastrous  that 
they  shut  up  the  path  of  recovery.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  terrible  aspect  of  sin  itself,  that  once  committed,  it  is,  with- 
out God's  help,  practically  without  remedy ;  it  forever  entails 
sin.  The  equilibrium  is  hopelessly  lost  Of  this  simple  fact 
every  living  man  is  the  proof  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  denounce 
in  fiery  strains  the  *'  burning  wrong  "  of  this  solemn  fact  For 
in  refusing  to  accept  this  dreadAil  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
sin,  a  man  not  only  breaks  away  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
ihtelligent  Deism,  and  fights  with  the  course  of  God  in  Provi- 
dence Man  falls  ncUurally ;  he  is  recovered  only  supenujUurally. 
'^It  is  easy,"  said  the  heathen  Quintilian,  '^to  change  a  good 
thing  into  a  bad,  but  who  ever  heard  of  changing  a  bad  thing 
into  a  good." 

Another  chief  reliance  of  the  advocates  of  extinction  is  to 
assert  the  eternal  continuance  of  evil  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  divine  perfections  If  that  be  so,  then  its  continuance  for 
six  thousand  years  at  least  already  is  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
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vine  perfections.  For,  as  Mr.  Constable  admits  (and  as  Whate- 
lej  so  ably  pointed  out),  ^*  what  after  all  is  the  grand  mystery 
in  connection  with  evil,"  is  "  its  permission  for  any  period  in 
God's  world."  And  here  is  an  end  of  all  a  priori  reasoning  as 
to  its  ever  being  driven  entirely  out  For  the  great  Governor 
to  suffer  it  forever  is  but  to  do  for  one  six  thousand  years  after 
another,  what  he  has  been  doing  for  six  thousand  years  already. 
Is  it  said,  he  permits  it  "  for  some  wise  end  ?"  Some  wise  end 
will  then  justify  its  continuance  forever.  Do  we  say,  that  wise 
end  cannot  exiat?  He  who  says  that  thing  positively  must 
be  either  God  or  a  fooL  It  is  vain  to  say  that  '^God  has 
pledged  his  word  "  to  the  extinction  of  evil,  and  to  quote  some 
general  and  solitary  phrase  concerning  **  the  restitution  of  all 
things "  (Acts  iii,  21).  The  thing  to  be  shown  is  that  the 
phrase  means  more  than  the  complete  ascendancy  of  righteoos- 
ness  and  the  righteous,  and  the  thorough  prostration  and  punish- 
ment of  sin  and  sinner&  So  far  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  helps  the 
Universalist  far  more  than  the  Annihilationist  An  annihila- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  extreme  opposite  of  a  ^^  restitution." 

It  is  such  presumptuoQS  arguments  as  these  which  seem 
after  all  to  be  the  chief  dependence  of  the  advocates  of  extinc- 
tion.    And  this  leads  to  our  final  remark. 

Xt.  The  theory  of  extinction,  as  asserted  by  many  of  its 
advocates,  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  possibility  of 
accepting  counter-evidence.  They  have  prejudged  the  case, 
according  to  their  own  statements,  as  effectively  as  ever  did 
Hume  or  Strauss  the  question  of  miracles. 

A  few  short  specimens  shall  suffica  Mr.  K  Bumham  de- 
clares that  the  doctrine  he  opposes  represents  God  "as  an 
implacable  tyrant,"  and  he  inquiries  sigi)ificantly,  '*Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  human  being  can  practically  believe  such  a  hor- 
rible collection  of  revolting  absurdities  I"  Ellis  and  Bead,  after 
setting  forth  their  argument,  add,  "  Therefore,  there  is  no  amount 
of  the  clearest  testimony  which  could  possibly  teach  the  o{^ 
site  doctrine ;"  and  they  declare  that  if  such  testimony  were 
found  in  the  Scriptures  (conflicting  with  the  teachings  which 
they,  Ellis  and  Bead,  have  found  there),  "  we  might  be  fully 
justified  in  rending  our  Bibles  to  pieces  I"  Mr.  Blain  declares, 
with  reference  to  the  common  doctrine,  •*  it  is  sin  to  believe  a 
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doctrine  which  impeaches  his  [God's]  attributes."  H.  L, 
Hastings  says  that  *'  it  staggers  the  faith  of  the  devout ;  how 
then  can  it  be  received  by  the  unbelieving?"  Mr.  Hudson 
significantlj  declares  of  his  theory  "  it  gives  us  a  valid  The- 
ism" [I]  and  that  he  doubts  "if  an  exclusively  Scriptural  argu- 
ment will  prove  satisfactory  to  very  many,  however  clearly  it 
may  appear  to  be  made  out"  And  now  Mr.  Constable,  in 
addition  to  numerous  dire  epithets  and  heated  paragraphs,  closes 
one  long  similar  outburst  of  his  ''  perfervidum  ingenium,"  in 
the  following  strain : 

"  Jbr  ever  and  for  ever  I  Millions  of  jears  of  torment  gone,  and  yet  torment  no 
nearer  to  its  dose !  Not  one,  bot  myriads  to  suffer  thns  I  Their  endless  criesl 
Their  ceaseless  groans!  Their  interminable  despair!  Why  Heaven  and  Earth 
and  Stars  in  their  infinite  number — all  worlds  that  roll  through  the  great  Creator's 
space^would  raise  one  universal  shout  of  horror  at  such  a  course.  Love  for  Grod 
would  give  way  to  hatred.  Apostacy  would  no  longer  be  partial,  but  universal. 
All  would  stand  aloof  in  itrepressible  loathing  from  the  tyrant  on  the  throne,  for  a 
worse  thing  than  Manichflelffm  pictured  would  be  seated  there--4%<  One  ElerwA 
PrmeSpU  vnmld  he  ihe  Principle  ofEviV 

Let  the  reader  ponder  these  utterances,  and  say  what  can 
testimony  avail  to  persons  who  occupy  such  a  position  ? 
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Abticlb  VBL— ROTHE  ON   REVELATION   AND 

INSPIRATION.* 

FIRST,   PBELIMINARY   ESSAY,   ON  THE  TBUE  CONCEPTION  OF 

EVANGELICAL  DOGMATICS. 

In  undertaking  a  new  discussion  of  some  of  the  chief  topics 
of  dogmatic  theology,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  place  occu- 
pied by  Dogmatics  in  our  evangelical  system  of  doctrine,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  familiar  with  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  present  investigation  proceeds. 

Dogmatics  is  the  sciencb  of  dogmaa  But  dogmas  must  exist 
before  dogmatics,  for  a  science  is  dependent  on  its  material; 
and  so  the  question  arises,  What  is  a  dogma?  This  can  be  best 
answered  by  forming  a  true  conception  of  what  religion  is,  since 
it  is  in  religion  that  dogmas  have  their  roots. 

In  its  origin  religion  is  something  subjective — piety;  its 
primitive  element  is  the  subjective  one ;  the  objective  part  is 
secondary  and  derived.  Moreover,  a  necessary  condition  of  sub- 
jective religion  is — Revelation.  For  the  human  consciousness 
does  not  become  consciousness  of  God  till  aroused  by  some- 
thing external  and  objective;  and  this  is  revelation,  whether 
natural  or  supernatural  But  once  aroused,  religious  feeling 
cannot  remain  subjective ;  for  the  more  it  is  expressed  the  more 
it  acquires  fixed  forms  of  expression,  stamps  its  peculiarities 
upon  some  external  element,  and  thus  is  reduced  to  definite 
statements  and  forms.  Thus  to  subjective  religion  there  is 
added  objective  religion — ^an  assemblage  of  representations  and 
statements,  in  which  piety  takes  on  a  fixed,  objective  existence, 
according  to  its  peculiar  character  and  type.  But  as  religious 
experience  itself  passes  through  a  number  of  stages  in  its  devel- 
opment, so  likewise  does  the  process  by  which  it  becomes  ob- 
jective consist  of  several  stepa 

First — the  individual  comes  before  the  general,  as  in  all  the 
functions  of  personality.     Feeling,  which  changes  with  every 

^  The  following  Article  is  a  traaslation  and  oondenaation  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  little  work,  entitled  Zw  DogmaUk,  bj  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Rothe,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  theologians  of  Germanj. 
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object,  precedes  knowledge,  in  which  the  mind  varies  not; 
feeling  comes  before  knowledge.  So  religious  knowledge  first 
begins  through  religious  feeling,  as  a  religious  instinct  or  intui- 
tion.    The  intuition  of  Ood  is  our  earliest  religious  idea. 

Secondly — ^feeling  becomes  knowing,  religious  intuition  be- 
comes religious  speculative  thought,  becomes  objective  in  re- 
ligious theory  or  doctrine.  Beligious  knowledge  first  emerges 
as  mere  representation  of  feeling — the  description  of  the  intui- 
tion, and  this,  when  objectivized,  becomes  religious  opinion  or 
belief  Afterwards,  becoming  speculative  thought^  its  objective 
form  is  religious  theorem  or  doctrine.  At  this  stage  religious 
knowledge  consists  of  an  approximative  expression  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  religious  consciousness,  in  a  number  of  disconnected 
theorems  or  doctrines.  And  the  last  step  is  to  collect  all  the 
theorems  into  an  organic  whole — ^a  doctrinal  system.  Now 
when  the  process  we  have  described  takes  place  in  a  religious 
community,  in  the  church,  the  doctrines  thus  receiving  their 
final  determination  become  dogmas.  The  church  forms  definite 
religious  doctrines,  expressly  as  the  adequate  expression  of  a 
definite  religious  consciousness  common  to  all  its  members  and 
sanctioned  by  its  authority.  Thus  religious  doctrine  becomes 
church  doctrine  or  dogma.  Without  this  positive  and  openly 
authorized  doctrine  there  can  be  no  church,  and  each  church 
has  its  own  dogmas ;  for  since  the  division  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  universal  dogma.  A  dogma,  then,  is  a 
doctrine  expressly  set  forth  by  the  church  itself,  as  the  adequate 
and  universally  valid  expression  of  its  own  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  religious  feeling,  in  some  one  of  its  elementa 

We  can  now  explain  the  term  "dogmatics."  Dogmas  come 
into  being  at  first  one  by  one,  and  afterwards  unite  themselves 
in  a  mere  aggr^ate,  not  a  real  organism.  But  with  this,  relig- 
ious speculative  thought  cannot  be  satisfied,  nor  can  it  rest  till 
it  has  collected  all  that  comes  within  its  province  into  an  oiganic 
whole— a  system.  Thus  the  further  problem  of  the  church  is 
to  apprehend  the  dogmas  themselves  through  their  systematic 
arrangement  and  interworking  upon  each  other.  Dogmatics  is 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  the  scientific  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  in  which  any  limited  ecclesiastical  community  has 
explicitly  and  authentically  set  forth  its  peculiar  religious  con- 
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sciousness,  in  their  inner  connection  with  each  other.  The  mere 
setting  forth  of  the  logical  connection  between  them,  the  mere 
rubricating  of  them  nnder  lod  comTnunea^  ¥nll  not  suffice.  The 
organizing  principle  must  be  discovered,  and  truly  discovered 
too,  not  arbitrarily  assumed.  And  this  process  involves  a  kind 
of  criticism  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  which,  while  it  should 
undoubtedly  be  free,  still  inust  follow  no  other  rules  than  those 
principles  which  the  church  itself  has  recognized  as  valid  for 
its  doctrine,  and  must  not  foist  in  rules  which  are  abhorrent  to 
the  church ;  as,  for  instance,  some  philosophical  system. 

Dogmatics  is  thus  a  positive  and  a  historical-critical  branch 
of  koowledga  Tt  has  a  given  object,  namely,  the  positive, 
historically-given  church  doctrine.  Out  of  this  it  has  to  con- 
struct a  scientific  system,  and  has  to  determine  how  fax  this 
church  doctrine  corresponds  to  its  own  true  idea.  Dogmatics 
is  not  at  all  a  speculative  science,  though  it  presupposes  a  spec- 
ulative system,  as  an  indispensable  instrument  Without  pos- 
sessing, independently,  a  speculative  system  of  theology,  no  one 
is  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  dogmatics.  Moreover,  a  mix- 
ture of  positive  and  speculative  elements  under  the  name  of 
dogmatic  theology  is  of  all  things  the  weakest  and  most  un- 
profitable. 

We  now  come  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  distinctive  princi- 
ple of  Protestant-evangelical  dogmatics  ?  In  other  words.  What 
is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  Protestant-evangelical  Church,  the  scientific  expression  of 
which  is  Protestant-evangelical  dogmatics  ?  The  principle  of  a 
church  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  dogmatic  system.  And  by 
principle  is  meant  that  which  distingtdshes  this  church  from 
others — ^tiie  peculiar  principle  of  that  historical  development 
which  we  call  the  Reformation,  considered,  not  as  a  secular 
crisis,  a  political  event,  but  as  aji  improvement  within  the 
church,  an  ecclesiastical  crisis,  a  religious  event 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religious  consciousness  is, 
that  the  pious  subject,  whether  the  individual  or  the  church,  is 
conscious  of  a  real  communion  with  Gk)d,  but  a  communion 
dependent  on  that  redemption  irom  sin  which  was  wrought  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  the  peculiar  modification,  which 
changes  this  universal  principle  of  Christian  piety  into  that  of 
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the  evangelical  church,  is  expressed  in  a  twofold  formula,  a 
duality  of  principles,  a  so-called  material,  and  a  so-called  formal 
principla  The  material  principle  is,  that  men  are  justified 
before  Ood  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  expiator  for  sin, 
by  the  free  grace  of  God  without  human  merit  The  formal 
principle  is  the  sole  and  unrestricted  normative  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  two  principles  cannot  be  separated 
— ^they  work  into  each  other,  they  are  historically  connected 
It  is  true  that  the  main  fisu^t,  out  of  which,  historically  speaking, 
the  Reformation  arose,  was  the  personal  experience  which  the 
Beformers  had  of  justification  by  £sdth.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  they  came  to  this  experience  through  a  return  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  a  new  disclosure  to  them  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  in  particular  of  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  that  fix>m  the 
very  first  their  consciousness  of  this  fact  was  perfectly  clear. 
Again,  according  to  the  material  principle,  the  sinful  individual 
must  exercise  &ith  in  Christ  for  himself,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  third  person  whatever.  The  church  cannot  (accord- 
ing to  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine)  do  this  in  his  place.  The 
church  can  only  point  him  to  Christ,  the  propitiation  for  sin,  and 
leave  him  to  take  his  own  position  of  faith  or  unbelief.  Evi- 
dently this  Christ,  with  whom  the  sinner  is  to  have  immediate 
persona]  relation,  must  be  made  known  to  him  objectively, 
through  an  authentic  documentary  description,  presented  to 
him  in  such  a  way  that  the  understanding  of  it  does  not  depend 
on  any  foreign  human  authority.  Such  a  record  is  found  alone 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  thus  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
ciples of  the  evangelical  church  and  theology  are  in  truth  one, 
inseparabla 

The  specific  peculiarity,  then,  of  the  Christian  piety  of  the 
evangelical  church  is,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  justification  of 
sinful  man  by  the  iree  grace  of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  expiator  for  sin^  whom  he  has  learned  to  know  personally 
as  authentically  presented  in  the  Holy  Scriptura 

The  next  inquiry  is,  What  are  the  sources  of  Protestant- 
evangelical  dogmatics  ? 

Dogmatics  consists  of  two  elements — ^historical  and  critical. 
It  has  to  decide  what  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is,  and  then 
critically  to  examine  the  same.     The  present  question  has  ref- 
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erence  only  to  the  first  element  What  the  dogmas  are  is  to 
be  determined  exclusively  from  the  creeds — ^symbolical  books 
— of  the  evangelical  chorclL  And  when  these  are  not  sufficient, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  dogmatic  tradition  in  the  church,  and 
to  the  scientific  resources  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  himself 
And  by  dogmatic,  scientific  tradition,  is  meant  that  which  lies 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  especially  the  earlier  of 
the  evangelical  theologians. 

How  shall  these  evangelical  dogmas  be  classified  into  a 
system?  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelical  religious  conscious^ 
ness  has  two  sides — ^the  consciousness  of  ein  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  graca  Hence,  it  is  under  these  two  divisions  that  the 
evangelical  dogmas  will  arrange  themselve&  But  the  first  of 
these  conceptions  involves  two  others — Man  and  Gkxl ;  for  sin 
is  the  separation  between  man  and  God.  Thus  the  first  main 
division  naturally  falls  into  three  subdivisions — ^the  doctrine  of 
God,  or  theology  proper,  the  doctrine  of  Man,  or  anthropology, 
and  the  doctrine  of  sin,  or  hamartiology.  And  the  second  main 
division  contains  two  elements-— objective  and  subjective  grace 
— ^the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  men,  or  soterol- 
ogy,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  of  the  actual  restoration  of 
the  communion  of  men  with  God,  or  soteriology.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  classified  as  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  and  under  the  title  of  "  means  of  grac&'' 
The  ordinary  arrangement  has  been  to  place  Bibliology  as  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  system,  under  the  title  of  *^  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,''  making  it  the  most  important 
part — ^the  very  summit — of  the  whole  systenL  The  old  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  taught  that  they  were, 
not  simply  the  medium,  but  the  veiy  foundation  of  faith  in 
Christ,  so  that  belief  in  their  divinity  precedes  fisdth.  The  ulti- 
mate ground  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  Holy  Scriptures  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  piety  consisto  originally  in  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  such  a  kind  that  it  must  be  put  into  the  man  from 
without,  in  the  form  of  doctrina  Hence,  the  first  question  of 
all  was.  Where  is  this  doctrinal  knowledge  to  be  found  without 
danger  of  mistake,  whose  reception  into  the  understanding  gen- 
erates piety  ?  In  other  words.  What  are  the  sources  of  religioas 
truth?    The  answer  was,  The  origin  of  such  truth  is  in  a  divine 
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revelation,  whose  frinction  is  the  impartation  of  such  doctrines 
as  are  undiscoverable  by  the  natural  human  reason.  Thus  all 
religious  interests  were  finally  reduced  to  this — ^how  to  find  out 
where  these  revealed  doctrines  are  authentically  recorded.  The 
evivngelical  church  found  this  source  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone,  and  hence  was  compeUed  to  begin  its  dogmatic  system 
with  Bibliology. 

Natural  as  Uiis  procedure  was  in  the  case  of  the  older  evan- 
gelical church,  in  itself  considered  it  is  &lse  and  erroneou&  By 
it  Bibliology  is  divided  and  partly  discussed  as  a  special  topic 
under  the  head  of  the  "  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,"  partly  under 
the  head  of  "  the  means  of  grace,"  where  it  properly  belongs. 
This  whole  method  of  treating  the  subject  rests  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  evangelical  piety  and  the  Bible,  and 
is  dogmatically  untenable.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  medium 
of  our  faith  in  Christ ;  but  no  evangelical  Christian  will  say 
that  he  arrived  at  iaith  in  Christ  through  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Scripture,  and  that,  therefore,  belief  in  the  Scripture  is 
the  foundation  of  faith  in  Christ,  precedes  it,  and  is  presupposed 
by  it  Bather  will  every  evangelical  Christian  who  understands 
himself  rightly  decide  that  his  belief  in  Christ  and  in  the  Bible 
are  coordinate— originated  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Still, 
though  the  old  arrangement  is  inconvenient  for  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  it  has  some  ad- 
vantages ;  and  if  Bibliolc^  retains  its  place  at  the  summit  of 
the  dogmatic  edifice,  it  is  best  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of 
prolegomena. 

The  last  topic  of  this  essay  is — ^the  method  of  treating  indi- 
vidual dogmaa  The  criticism  of  a  dogma  must  not  proceed 
from  a  point  of  view  foreign  to  itself^  but  must  be  according  to 
the  same  standard  which  is  implied  in  the  dogma  and  in  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which,  consequently,  the  evan- 
gelical church  itself  has  expressly  recognized  as  its  standard,  or 
at  least  must  so  recognize  to  be  logically  consistent 

(1.)  One  standard  at  least  the  evangelical  church  itself  ex- 
pressly lays  down,  by  which  it  tests  all  doctrine — ^the  Holy 
Scripture.  Without  this  standard  it  could  not  even  be  Chris- 
tian, for  its  position  would  then  be  outside  of  all  connection 
with  the  original,  historical  appearance  of  Christianity ;  it  would 
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lie  outside  of  the  circle  of  its  historical  development,  it  would 
plainly  be  an  aberration.  The  ideal  of  an  evangelical  dogmatic 
system  is,  that  it  should  contain  no  religious  proposition  which 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  Scriptu^re,  and  none  which  cannot  be 
legitimately  derived  firom  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
that  it  should  contain  no  Scriptural  doctrine  which  has  not  had 
a  living  and  fruitful  development  in  the  church.  By  the  term 
'^Scriptures ''  in  this  connection  is  meant  the  New  Testament 
For  though  dogmatics  is  dependent  on  the  Old  Testament  be- 
cause the  two  dispensations  are  historically,  essentially  one,  yet 
this  dependence  is  liable  to  certain  limitations  grounded  in  this 
very  relation  between  the  two  economies.  Hence,  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  evangelical  dogmatics  is  conditioned 
upon  the  New  Testament  In  the  work  of  testing  each  dogma 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  "  Biblical  theology  "  may  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  if  reliably  worked  out  If  this  is  wanting, 
the  dogmatic  theologian  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  most 
thorough  exegesis. 

(2.)  Dogmatic  criticism  must  go  still  farther.     Our  church 
puts  forth  its  dogmas  as  scientific  productions,  and  such  in. 
reality  they  are.     Therefore,  they  come  within  the  jurisdictioQ 
of  scientific  criticism,  and  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  scientific 
correctness  and  completeness.     They  were  not  built  fire-proof 
once  for  all;  they  have  become  what  they  now  are  gradually, 
through  many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  an  ade- 
quate  form  for  the  contents  of  faith.     The  purpose  of  this  criti- 
cism is  to  determine  whether  any  doctrine  is  contradictory  to 
itself  or  to  any  other  doctrine  of  the  same  church ;  whether  it  is 
completely  defined  or  partly  left  indefinite ;  whether  the  con- 
ceptions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  are 
clear  and  correct,  or  defective  or  positively  felsa     These  con- 
ceptions, again,  have  their  history,  and  are  often  modified ;  for 
instance,  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  nature  asd 
personality,  of  body  and  soul — ^terms  often  used  in  dogmatics, 
and  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  which  must  produce  the  widest 
effects.     Further,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  made,  whether  the  dogma 
in  question  takes  for  granted  anything  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  must  be  considered  as  undoubtedly  false,  and 
whether  it  may  not  stand  in  contradiction  with  sciences  not 
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theological — ^astronomy,  geology,  history — especially  those  re- 
sults of  science  which  were  unknown  at  the  time  or  place  in 
which  the  dogma  had  its  origin. 

(3.)  All  religious  ideas  and  conceptions  run  back  to  an  origin 
in  religious  feeling,  as  modified,  however,  by  divine  revelation. 
To  this  all  dogmas  go  back  finally  as  their  source,  for  they  are 
expressions  of  religious  consciousness.  Experience  proves  the 
correctness  of  this  view.  If  a  dogma  of  religion  is  assailed  with 
arguments  to  which  its  adherent  cannot  reply,  he  does  not  for 
that  reason  give  it  up,  but  his  vltima  ratio  is — feeling;  he  can- 
not feel  as  though  it  is  not  true.  The  last  inquiry,  then,  is, 
whether  the  dc^ma  springs  from  a  real  religious  root,  or  merely 
frouQ  a  scientific  interest  ?  We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  associating 
together  certain  religious  feelings  and  certain  ideas  and  concep- 
tions, and  so  we  unconsciously  assume  that  they  belong  together 
by  an  inner  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  of  re- 
ligious feeling  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  take  on 
very  different  forms  of  expression  in  different  times,  places, 
churches  and  individuals  Thus  misleading  prejudices  surround 
us,  and  the  dermatic  theologian  needs  the  utmost  courage  and 
acuteness  to  apply  this  test 

We  have  then  a  threefold  criticism  to  which  every  dogma 
must  be  subjected — ^Biblical,  scientific  and  religioua  Criticism 
will  receive  invaluable  aid  in  finding  the  weak  places  in  evan- 
gelical dogmatics  firom  history,  and  especially  from  the  history 
of  heresies.  It  will  examine  with  the  sharpest  glance  those 
dogmas  which  have  been  received  without  modification  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  lest  they  may  have  been  transferred  with- 
out being  thought  out  in  their  new  connection.  The  very 
dogmas  which  our  forefathers  thus  brought  over  without  exam- 
ination are  the  ones  that  now  give  most  offence  to  our  contem- 
poraries. The  knots  that  were  tied  at  NicsBa  and  Chalcedon 
may  need  to  be  differently  tied  now.  And  wholly  to  n^lect 
these,  while  striving  unto  weariness  to  reconcile  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  to-day,  is  to  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels. 
It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  to  prosecute, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  an  honest,  impartial,  rigorous  criti- 
cism of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  For  they  are,  according 
to  the  express  teaching  of  the  church,  not  God's  word,  but  man's 
work,  the  result  of  the  labor  of  learned  men. 

VOL.  XXX  45 
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REVELATION. 

Bibliology,  according  to  the  previoos  eflsay,  is  prefixed,  in 
the  form  of  prolegomena,  to  our  dogmatic  system.  It  comprises 
two  topics — ^the  doctrine  of  Bevelation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  before  the  latter  can  be  rightly  laid  do?m, 
a  true  conception  of  Bevelation  must  be  attained.  Yet  hitherto, 
in  the  evangelical  theology,  the  two  conceptions — Bevelation 
and  Scripture — have  been  identified  without  ceremony.  The 
old  theology,  conceiving  of  revektion  as  the  supernatural  im- 
partation  to  men  of  religious  knowledge,  directly  inferred  from 
this  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of 
this  knowledge.  They  held  that  revelation  consisted  in  the 
suggestion  to  the  minds  of  prophets  and  apostles  of  things  and 
words  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  the  £uth,  and  apart  fix>m  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  Divine 
revelation.  The  distinction  between  the  terms  "  Divine  revela- 
tion ''  and  "  the  Bible  "  is  among  the  permanent  acquisitions  of 
recent  theology. 

The  more  modem  doctrine  is  somewhat  as  follows:  (3od's 
revealing  activity  is  a  part  of  his  redemptive  work,  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  which  makes  redemption  itself  possible  as  a 
historical  fact  The  essential  thing  in  revelation  is  the  purifi- 
cation and  strengthening  of  the  consciousness  of  Qtoi  in  man; 
a  consciousness  which  man  is  able  naturally  to  attain  to  through 
the  various  ways  in  which  God  makes  himself  known,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  sin,  is  neither 
correct  nor  certain.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  GKxl  educates  men  and  prepares  redemption,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Divine  leading  of  men  to  salvation  is  confined  to 
the  compass  of  Biblical  religion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  power  of  Gt>d,  educating  men  to  salvation,  has  extended 
to  every  part  of  our  race,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end.  But  I  hold 
that  this  Divine  training  has  been  a  revealing  one  only  in  the 
line  of  the  Biblical  history,  and  that  the  true  consciousness  of 
Qtod  was  reached  nowhere  else.  The  very  conception  of  revela- 
tion is — a  revealing  of  Qod.  Gk>d  is  the  only  object  which 
Divine  revelation  reveals.  Whatever  it  adds  to  our  knowledge 
is  exclusively  knowledge  of  God.  Through  it  we  acquire 
nothing  directly  in  regard  to  other  objects  of  knowledge,  though 
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indirectly  it  throws  light  upon  all  the  world.  The  business  of 
perception  and  observation  is  turned  over  to  us,  and  we  must 
give  ourselves  to  honest  and  severe  labor,  and  pass  through  a 
thousand  &ilures,  and  attain  knowledge  with  toil  Astronomy 
is  not  revealed  to  men,  but  the  starry  heavens  are  unvailed  to 
their  gaze — ^the  astronomy  they  shall  themselves  find  out  and 
construct 

The  old  theology  made  man's  relation  to  revelation,  in  the 
reception  of  it,  a  mechanical  one.  God  was  conceived  of  as 
revealing  himself  to  man  without  man's  cooperation,  pouring 
his  revelation  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  man  receiving  it  from 
his  hand  in  a  merely  passive  relation.  God  not  acting  with  the 
soul,  but  working  upon  it  by  a  pure  act  of  his  Almighty  power, 
causing  an  assemblage  of  new  and  entirely  foreign  conceptions 
to  be  mirrored,  in  a  magical  way,  in  the  consciousness  of  man. 
Such  a  revelation  would  transgress  the  very  laws  of  our  being, 
by  which  nothing  can  ever  come  into  our  personality — ^become 
a  part  of  ourselves — except  through  our  own  spontaneity.  The 
interposition  must  be  a  moral  not  a  mechanical  one.  No  reve- 
lation is  conceivable  except  that  which  is  personally  and  mor- 
ally conditioned.  The  magical  element  is  characteristic  of  the 
heathen  religions,  the  personal  of  the  Christian,  and  particularly 
of  evangelical  religion. 

If  we  ask,  then,  by  what  means  the  consciousness  of  God, 
darkened  and  weakened  by  sin,  shall  be  restored  to  purity  and 
power,  the  answer  must  be,  He  brings  about  this  change  by  an 
influence  which  awakens  the  powers  of  man's  soul  into  a  natural 
activity.  A  new  consciousness  of  God  cannot  be  developed 
from  within  by  an  immediate,  that  is  a  magical,  impartation. 
God  must  first  be  externally  united  to  men,  making  use  of  the 
susceptibility  of  consciousness  to  outward  impressions  according 
to  psychological  law&  The  human  consciousness  is  unable, 
because  of  sin,  to  attain  to  a  complete  consciousness  of  God 
from  the  data  which  are  naturally  given ;  therefore,  Gt>d  will 
strengthen  these  data  in  such  a  way  that  the  true  and  certain 
idea  of  Him  will  be  reflected  clearly  in  the  human  soul.  But 
whatever  he  causes  to  enter  within  the  horizon  of  human  ap- 
prehension will  be  in  the  form  of  external  facts,  either  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  or  history.    If  God  reveals  himself  to  sinful 
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men,  he  will  begin  by  causing  certain  new  events — ^natural  or 
historical — to  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  them  the 
human  consciousness  can  construct  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of 
&od,  in  accordance  with  natural  psychological  laws.  These 
events  must  be  such  as  are  only  explicable  through  the  idea  of 
God — ^in  a  word,  supernatural,  or  rather  super-creaturely.  The 
character  of  God — what  we  call  his  moral  attributes — can  only 
be  made  known  to  men  through  an  activity  which  proposes  to 
itself  and  realizes  an  end  only  through  the  presence  of  God  in 
history.  God  enters  into  the  ordinary  course  of  history  as  an 
active  Person,  by  means  of  a  series  of  events  undoubtedly  su- 
pernatural and  peculiarly  Divine,  and  places  Himself  thus  in 
such  a  nearness  to  men  that  He  can  be  seen  even  by  their  sin- 
darkened  eyes.  This  element  of  revelation,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  we  shall  call  "  Manifestation  of  God,"  appears  first 
of  all  in  the  Biblical  recorda 

But  manifestation  alone  is  not  Divine  revelation,  and  cannot 
accomplish  its  purpose :  to  this  objective  compound  there  must 
be  added  the  subjective  one — Inspiration.  For  manifestation 
will  not  accomplish  its  ends  unless  it  be  rightly  understood. 
Yet  sinM  man  cannot  rightly  understand  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tion,  as  the  Christian  knows  by  his  own  experience,  and  as  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  casa  For  by  sin  the  organ  of 
knowledge— consciousness — ^is  changed,  and  the  diseased  eye 
sees  nothing  rightly.  There  must  be  an  enlightenment  from 
God — ^an  inspiration.  Manifestation  and  Inspiration  are  neither 
one  possible  without  the  other,  and  prove  each  other.  The 
former  without  the  latter  would  be  a  mere  portenium,  and  in- 
spiration without  manifestation  would  be  a  fantastic  light  The 
two  in  inseparable  unity  constitute  revelation — the  one  on  its 
objective  and  external,  the  other  on  its  inner  and  subjective 
side. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  both  manifestation 
and  inspiration  are  historically  conditioned  and  limited ;  whence 
it  follows  that  Divine  revelation  can  only  come  to  pass  gradu- 
ally through  a  series  of  stepa  For  God,  in  making  Himself 
knowable  to  men,  must  do  so  within  the  limits  of  their  under- 
standing, according  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time;  He 
cannot  do  this  by  means  of  events  which  would  remain  inex* 
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plicable  to  them.  In  the  explanations  which  he  gives  through 
inspiration,  he  can  b^et  the  understanding  of  them  in  the  mind 
of  the  inspired  person  only  so  far  as  the  elements  thereof  already 
exist  in  him.  None  of  the  prophets,  Christ  only  excepted,  had 
an  absolutely  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Divine  manifestation. 
There  remains,  to  each  of  them,  something  irrational,  inexplica- 
ble. 1  Peter  i,  10  £:  "The  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched 
diligently."  In  the  Bedeemer,  as  the  God-man,  manifestation 
and  inspiration  absolutely  coincided.  As  He  is  the  completed 
manifestation  of  God,  so  He  is  also  the  absolutely  and  completely 
inspired  man.  He  alone  is  the  absolutely  authentic  expounder 
of  himself  or  the  Divine  manifestation  in  Him.  All  others  can 
understand  Him  only  by  approximation  even  if  inspired. 

If  the  foregoing  conception  of  revelation  is  correct,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  something  essentially  supernatural  Supematuralness 
is  the  characteristic  mark  of  revelation ;  though  it  is  also  natural, 
for  it  enters  the  world  essentially  in  the  form  of  history.  In  treat- 
ing of  concrete  revelations  this  element  of  naturalness — histori- 
calness — ^is  of  the  utmost  importance  In  this  respect  our  older 
theology  was  particularly  deficient  That  revelation  has  a  his- 
tory of  its  own,  that  it  is  one  supernatural,  historical  develop- 
ment, strongly  linked  together  into  a  continuous  series  within  the 
organism  of  ordinary  history ;  this,  which  is  to-day  a  truism,  was 
entirely  beyond  its  circle  of  vision,  within  which  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  "supernatural  inspiration."  Bevelation  plants  in 
the  world  and  in  the  circle  of  human  history  certain  things 
which  the  world  itself  could  never  produce.  God  makes  Him- 
self known  at  some  individual  point  of  history  by  means  of 
great  events,  of  such  a  kind  as  do  not  and  could  not  occur  in 
the  mere  natural  course  of  events  in  the  world ;  but  with  the 
intention  that  it  shall  remain  a  life-giving  point  for  the  human 
consciousness,  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament  It  assumes  a 
permanent  form,  through  tradition  and  writing,  that  the  eye  of 
human  thought  may  ever  return  to  it  anew.  Thus  Divine  reve- 
lation becomes  the  coefficient  of  all  human  knowing,  whether 
recognized  and  known  as  revelation  or  not 

The  inquiry  after  the  criteria  of  revelation  is  entirely  super- 
fluous ;  for  its  constituent  parts  are  also,  as  such,  its  cliaracter- 
istic  signs.     The  inquiry  can  only  be  made  from  the  false  con- 
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ception  of  revelation  held  by  our  older  theology,  according  to 
which  the  question  was  not — "  how  did  those  to  whom  it  first 
came  recognize  as  a  Divine  revelation  the  events  which  they 
assumed  to  be  one?'*  but  "by  what  signs  can  we  now  decide 
upon  the  claim  of  certain  doctrines  to  be  inspired  ?"  In  the 
last  sense  the  question  rests  upon  a  false  conception  of  revela- 
tion ;  in  the  former  it  is  all  too  simple.  For,  assuming  an  actual 
revelation,  no  criterion  is  necessary.  If  any  event  did  not  make 
God  better  known,  it  would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  inquire 
whether  it  belonged  to  a  revelation  or  not  The  thought  that 
any  event  is  a  revelation  can  only  occur  when  it  is  found  that 
in  it  and  by  means  of  it  God  is  in  some  way  revealed  to  us  as 
He  was  not  befora  Bevelation  testifies  of  itself,  in  that  it  in- 
troduces a  new  idea  of  Gted  into  the  world  with  power;  it  is  its 
own  evidence.  The  appeal  to  the.  supernatural  origin  of  the 
idea  appears  only  in  the  second  line  of  proof  Three  crikria^ 
however,  have  been  generally  thought  to  be  of  importance — 
miracles,  prophecies,  and  the  direct  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  the  recipients  of  revelation. 

Bevelation  could  never  be  recognized  as  such  by  those  to 
whom  it  comes,  and  thus  enter  into  historical  being  and  histori- 
cal activity,  without  miracles  and  prophecy ;  and  these  are  not 
mere  adjuncts,  attached  to  revelation  fix>m  without  in  order  to 
prove  it  to  us,  but  constituent  parts  of  revelation  itself  Thus 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  revelation  is  accompanied  by  miracles 
and  prophecy — ^it  consists  of  them.  The  motive  of  Divine  reve- 
lation is  found  in  the  fact  that  nature,  in  the  widest  sense,  never 
makes  God  clearly  perceptible  by  sinful  men.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  something  lying  outside  of  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture— ^miraculous.  Thus  miracles  are  the  signs  by  which  God, 
Himself  above  nature,  makes  Himself  unmistakably  perceptible. 

And  here  I  must  notice  the  difiiculty  which  arises  to  some 
minds  in  the  very  idea  of  miracles.  Two  questions  must  here 
be  distinguished :  the  entirely  abstract  one,  whether  miracles 
are  possible  [thinkable,  denkbar] ;  and  the  concrete  question, 
whether  any  particular  miracle  which  is  related  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  fact  And 
when  I  hold  miracles  to  be  possible,  and  even  urge  that  belief 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  accept  without  examination  everything 
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which  presents  itself  to  me  as  such,  even  though  described  in 
the  Holy  Scripture.  Rather  I  will  examine  the  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  account  with  all  the  critical  means  at  my  dis- 
posal  before  I  decide  the  question  in  each  case.  And  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  impartial,  the  only  tenable  ground. 

Miracles  presuppose  that  the  world  is  distinct  from  God,  yet 
dependent  on  Him ;  a  real  separation  between  the  Divine  causa- 
tion and  that  of  created  being&  Thus  room  is  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  freedom — God's  freedom  and  that  of  his  personal 
creatures.  If  any  one  accepts  these  propositions,  I  see  not  how 
for  hiTn  there  can  be  any  difficulties  underlying  the  idea  of  mir- 
acles. I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  nature's  complete  sub- 
jection under  law,  far  from  furnishing  an  ai^ument  against 
miracles,  wiU  throw  the  fullest  light  upon  them.  The  two  con- 
ceptions are  correlated.  Where  the  laws  of  nature  are  unknown 
men  will  recognize  no  miracles,  for  all  will  seem  miraculoua 
When  Strauss  asserts  that  there  is  no  power,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  except  that  which  is  inherent  in  nature,  and  so 
denies  miracles,  I  can  understand  hiuL  For  Strauss  knows  of 
no  causality  but  that  of  '*  Nature,"  and  holds  that  all  causality 
resides  in  nature — that  there  is  no  personal  God  apart  from 
natura  But  when  a  theistic  thinker  raises  the  cry  of  "a  viola- 
tion of  natural  law  "  in  miracles,  and  denies  that  God  can  pro- 
duce effects  without  the  aid  of  nature,  though  they  are  entirely 
homogeneous  with  it,  I  cannot  understand  the  reasonableness 
\raiio'\  of  the  cry.  When  a  human  individual  enters  into  the 
world  who  owes  his  existence  to  the  absolute  Divine  causality, 
but  is  in  all  other  respects  a  true  human  being ;  or  when  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  wine  is  produced,  not  from  the  vine  but  from 
water,  by  the  immediate  causality  of  God,  how  does  natural 
law  receive  any  injury  ?  How  can  the  law  of  experience,  on 
which  all  our  knowledge  rests,  be  invalidated  by  such  super- 
natural occurrences,  when  experience  itself  expressly  declares 
that  they  do  not  come  to  pass  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
law  ?  I  honor  natural  law,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  becoming 
constantiy  better  acquainted  with  it.  God  Himself  has  sub- 
jected the  powers  of  nature  to  it.  but  He  has  not  subjected 
Himself!  his  freedom,  his  Almighty  will,  nor  made  them  obedient 
to  it  The  only  limit  to  his  activity  is,  what  is  inconsistent, 
unreasonable,  or  unholy. 
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The  fact  that  the  world  is  an  organism  is  no  proof  against 
miracles.  If  God  makes  a  world  which  is  an  oiganism  complete 
in  itself,  the  very  conception  of  such  a  world  requires  the  sup- 
position that  He  will  so  bring  it  to  pass  as  to  be  in  absolute 
dependence  upon  Hinoself ;  in  such  a  way,  therefore,  that  its 
oiganic  completeness  in  itself  will  not  exclude  God's  entrance 
into  it  with  His  absolute  causality. 

Our  earthly  life  is  incomplete — ^not  a  perfect  organism — ^be- 
cause it  moves  in  a  material  sphere,  subject  therefore  to  many 
checks  and  disturbances.  Thus  there  is  no  lack  of  occasions 
for  the  entrance  of  the  absolute  Divine  causality  to  remove 
these  checks  and  disturbances — b,  saving,  helping  influence. 
The  miracles  that  have  accompanied  revelation  consist  almost 
entirely  in  the  removal  of  physical  evil — are  miraculous  healing 
in  the  widest  sense.  And  a  world  so  completely  organized  ia 
itself  that  every  exercise  of  external  causality  upon  it  brought 
inevitably  with  it  a  disturbance  of  the  course  of  things  as  r^u- 
lated  by  law,  would  be  a  limitation  of  God — its  Creator— in 
contradiction  with  the  very  conception  of  creation. 

One  cause  of  confusion  on  the  subject  of  miracles  is,  that  so 
many  different  things  are  commonly  grouped  together  under 
the  title  of  "the  supernatural"  or  "the  miraculous."*  It  is 
therefore  best  to  classify  these  events  which  bear  the  name 
"miracle,"  proceeding  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  and 
omitting  the  so-called  spiritual  miracla  The  maximum  of  the 
miraculous  is  when  some  external  event  presents  itself  to  our 
experience,  which  is  caused  by  God  without  the  interposition 
of  any  created  being  whatever.  This  conception  has  no  diffi- 
culty if  only  God  is  considered  as  a  Person.  The  analogy  and 
the  distinction  between  this  kind  of  miracle  and  an  act  of  crea- 
tion are  obvious  alike.  Each  particular  act  of  creation  is  mi- 
raculous, but  not  purely  absolute,  but  on  one  side  relative— 
that  is,  progressive  or  successiva  It  belongs  to  the  conception 
of  this  class  of  miracles  to  be  inexplicabla  To  explain  a  thing 
is  to  demonstrate  its  causes ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  such 
miracles  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  means.    All  contact 

*  For  a  more  complete  classificatfon  of  the  supernatural  than  this  of  Dr.  Bothe  s 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  Bihle  Dictionarj,  American  edition,  Art  Miracles^ 
by  Prof.  Park.— Tr. 
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with  the  laws  of  nature  is  excluded,  hence  there  can  be  no 
conflict 

Another  class  of  miracles  are  those  which  God  works  through 
created  causalities,  by  an  activity  in  accordance  with  their  own 
laws,  but  in  such  a  way  as  He  only  can  work  through  them, 
(a.)  God  can  directly  cause  such  combinations  of  the  powers  of 
nature  as  are  neither  known  nor  attainable  by  u&  This  is  in 
analogy  with  the  results  of  man^s  &ee  activity  upon  nature. 
Man  makes  nature  bring  forth  results  entirely  in  accordance 
with  its  own  laws,  which  it  would  never  have  produced  of  itself 
(b.)  God  may  exert  an  indirect  activity  upon  nature  through 
created  beings  as  angels.  He  can  thus  put  the  laws  of  nature 
in  new  combinations  which  are  impossible  to  men. 

Another  class  may  be  called  miracles  in  the  improper  sense, 
what  Schleiermacher  calls  relative  miracles, — certain  events 
which  come  to  pass  through  merely  secondary  causes,  but  which 
seem  at  the  time  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  created  causes. 
To  this  class  belong  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  Mark  viii,  28 
-6j  where  the  gradual  steps  of  the  return  of  sight  make  it  evi- 
dent So  Matt  ix,  20,  Mark  v,  25,  Luke  vi,  19 ;  viii,  48.  The 
maximum  in  this  class  was  when  Jesus  was  conscious  that  a 
healing  power  had  gone  out  of  him,  and  therefore  knew  that 
some  one  had  touched  him  (Mark  v,  10,  Luke  viii,  46) ;  or  when 
Peter's  shadow,  or  Paul's  handkerchief  and  capes  [aprons], 
healed  the  sick — Acts  v,  16 ;  xix,  11.  In  miracles  of  this  kind 
the  powers  of  nature  are  incontestably  eflfective,  only  knowledge 
is  wanting  at  the  time  to  explain  theuL  They  afibrd  diffioult 
problems  for  our  science,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  psychology 
to  draw  these  mysteries  to  the  light 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  decidedly,  after  thus  passing  in 
review  the  different  kinds  of  miracles,  that  none  of  them  can 
come  anywhere  in  contact  with  natural  law,  though  they  do 
come  in  conflict  with  that  idolatrous  worship,  that  absolutism 
of  natural  law,  which  belongs  to  atheisuL  They  testify  that 
natural  law  is  not  the  highest  power  in  the  universe,  but  that 
the  living,  personal  God  who  made  it  reigns  above  it ;  that  God 
has  not  created  a  limiting  boundary  to  his  absolute  and  abso- 
lutely holy  freedom,  but  only  a  useful  means  for  his  purposes. 

It  has  been  seen  that  I  emphasize  miracles ;  but  let  me  not 
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be  misunderstood  as  to  that  emphasis.  It  is  not  intended  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  the  older  apologetics.  It  refers  to  miracles,  not 
in  their  relation  to  the  generations  which  come  after  them,  and 
who  are  already  historically  in  possession  of  revelation ;  but  it 
refers  to  revelation  itself  at  the  time  when  it  came  to  pass,  for 
a  revelation  cannot  come  to  pass  except  through  miracles.  I 
place  the  apologetic  use  of  miracle  in  the  background.  It  is  of 
little  importance  in  our  day.  For  my  own  part  I  accept  mira- 
cles, not  at  all  from  a  dogmatic,  but  from  a  historical  interest, 
because  I  cannot  dispense  with  them  as  a  ground  for  the  explana- 
tion of  certain  undoubted  historical  facts;  not  because  in  mj 
view  they  break  into  history,  but  to  aid  me  across  a  ya¥ming 
chasm  in  it 

As  inspiration  is  a  part  of  revelation,  so  prophecy  must 
accompany  miracles.  The  specific  purpose  of  prophecy  is  the 
authentic  explanation  of  manifestation  through  inspiration 
The  Scripture  clearly  distinguishes  between  prophecy  {jtpoqnf' 
TBia)  and  soothsaying  {^avr^ta).  Prophecies  {vaticinui)  are 
clear  predictions  of  ftiture  events  through  the  Divine  onmi 
scienca  Strictly  speaking,  prophecy  embraces  only  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin  could 
be  proved  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  processes  of 
thought  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Divine  causality.  The  object 
of  this  knowledge  must  be,  according  to  the  very  conception 
of  revelation,  not  the  future,  especially  not  the  contingent  fu- 
ture, but  that  Divine  manifestation  which  can  be  rigbtlj 
understood  only  through  the  inspiring  Divine  causality. 
Prophecy  is  that  vxyrd  of  revelation  which  must  be  added  to 
the  deed  of  revelation  in  order  that  it  may  attain  its  end. 

But  though  prophecy  is  not  merely  or  exclusively  prediction, 
an  outlook  into  the  future  is  an  essential  element  in  it  As 
prediction  its  essence  is  the  promise  of  future'  redemption, 
the  promise  of  salvation,  messianic  prophecy.  The  Bible,  and 
especially  the  New  Testament,  is  very  clear  on  this  subject 
(2  Cor.  i,  20;  Acts  iii,  18,  24;  John  v,  39,  4fi;  Luke  x,  24; 
xxvii,  44).  But  since  the  mystery  of  revelation  has  be- 
come completely  historical  in  Christ,  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  prediction  (Matt  ii,  13; 
2  Cor.  i,  20). 
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Whether  it  may  be  thought  or  not  that  the  messianic 
prophecies  pointed  out  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  all 
in^nded  for  Him  in  the  first  instance,  and  whether  all  the 
individual  predictions  were  fulfilled  or  not,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  exists  in  the  Old  Testament  a  Messianic  proph- 
ecy ever  unfolding  itself  into  more  concrete  forms,  and  form- 
ing the  central  point  of  the  anticipation  of  redemption ;  and 
that  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  bore  a  certain  relation 
to  it  as  its  type,  though  without  receiving  it  in  complete 
harmony  and  unity  in  all  individual  feature& 

Our  older  theologians  placed  the  testimony  of  those  who 
received  a  Divine  revelation  among  its  external  criteria.  But 
they  overlooked,  too  much,  the  fiujt  that  internal  inspiration 
stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  an  external,  his- 
torical Divine  manifestation,  whose  meaning  it  is  its  purpose 
to  explain ;  so  that  it  has  in  this  an  objective  testimony  to 
itself.  This  is  most  evident  in  reference  to  Him  in  whom 
Divine  revelation  is  absolutely  completed,  the  Redeemer.  For 
in  Him  objective  manifestation  and  subjective  inspiration  abso- 
lutely coincided.  As  His  life  is  the  complete  and  direct 
manifestation  of  God,  so  this  consciousness  is  absolute  inspira- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  speak  of  Christ*s 
own  testimony  to  the  Divine  revelation  made  in  him.  We 
cannot  speak  of  a  revelation  made  to  Him,  but  of  one  through 
E[im,  which  He  Himself  is.  The  testimony  of  Christ  is  chief 
of  all  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  revelation,  but  not  as  a 
proof  of  a  revelation  imparted  to  Him,  distinct  j&om  Himself 
and  He  from  it  He  could  rightfully  demand  unconditional 
fiEtith  in  Himself  only,  not  as  &ith  in  a  revelation  made  to  Him, 
but  as  &ith  in  His  person  as  the  absolute  revelation  of  God. 

It  is  in  the  lower  degrees  of  inspiration  that  the  testimony 
of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  given  is  indispensable.  They 
alone  can  have  original,  direct  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  and  if 
it  be  asked  what  criteria  they  possess  for  attaining  a  certain 
knowledge  that  the  inspiration  is  really  supernatural,  the  reply 
is,  they  may  know  it  as  easily  as  one  who  experiences  a  relig- 
ious awakening  is  conscious  and  certain  that  his  conversion  is 
Divine  and  supernatural  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
every  such  inspiration  stands  in  a  definite  teleological  connec- 
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tion  with  an  objective  manifestation  of  God,  and  must  be 
legitimated  and  proved  by  its  external  and  internal  connection 
with  that  manifestation.  An  inspiration  isolated,  standing  in 
no  such  connection,  would  have  no  claim  to  recognition. 

As  to  the  so-called  perfectibility  of  revelation,  theologians 
are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in  denying  it  For  if  God  Himself 
really  became  Man  in  Christ,  then  He  is  absolutely  revealed  to 
man  in  Christ,  and  no  farther  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  pos- 
sible or  comprehensible  (Heb.  i,  1-8).  But  our  human  under- 
standing of  revelation  may  and  ought  to  be  advanced,  both 
in  theoretic  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  practically  in  the 
Christian  life. 

I  close  with  the  hope  that  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  may  be  more  and  more  separated  fix)m  the  apolo- 
getic point  of  view.  For  to  proceed  from  that  point  is  to  put 
it  inevitably  in  a  false  light  The  existence  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation is  not  to  be  rigidly  demonstrated.  It  exists  only  for 
faith — only  for  him  to  whom  it  proves  itself  by  begetting  faith 
in  him.  To  all  the  proofs  of  external  and  internal  criteria  of 
revelation  must  be  added  the  personal  experience  of  its  opera- 
tion, arousing  and  vivifying  our  piety,  before  real  religious 
faith  can  exist  in  ua  Only  in  its  own  light  can  we  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is.  For,  as  Twesten  forcibly  remarks,  "  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  the  Gospel  cannot  shine  upon  him  who  has 
fidse  notions  of  the  true  and  the  holy.  The  sense  for  truth 
and  holiness  and  the  love  of  them  must  be  first  awakened  in 
us  by  revelation.  And  to  the  same  degree  in  which  this  actu- 
ally takes  place  in  us,  in  which  we  learn  through  revelation  to 
know  and  feel  our  religious  needs,  shall  we  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  Divinity." 
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Akticlk  vm.— railways  and  the  state. 

The  questioD,  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  govern- 
ments, state  and  national,  in  relation  to  railway  corporations? 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  legislation  both  of 
the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States.  Confining  our 
view  at  present  to  the  State,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  we  find  the  question  fast  coming  to 
this.  Shall  the  State  control  the  railways,  or  shall  the  railway 
kings  who  control  the  corporations  own  the  State  ? 

Bailway  corporations  are  inevitably  a  monopoly.  Their  cus- 
tomers are  at  their  mercy.  On  the  short  distances,  from  station 
to  station,  there  can  be  no  competition.  When  the  exorbitance 
of  their  prices  is  such  that  the  old  methods  of  conveyance  by 
muscular  power  on  highways  become  cheaper  than  conveyance 
by  steam  and  rail,  they  find  a  check  on  their  cupidity,  the  only 
check  possible  without  the  intervention  of  government  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  It  is  only  on  the  long  lines  between 
the  seaboard  and  the  interior  that  the  force  of  competition  can 
operate  even  for  a  season ;  and  there  competition  soon  ends  in 
combination.  Of  the  three  railways  which  were  built  in  com- 
petition for  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  Albany,  two  are 
already  the  property  of  one  corporation,  and  the  third  is  virtually 
under  the  same  control  The  tendency  to  combination  is 
simply  irresistible.  While  the  process  is  going  forward,  the 
people  suffer ;  when  it  is  finished,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
consolidated  tyranny. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was 
supplemented  by  a  line  from  Hartford  to  Springfield  in  Massa- 
chusetts under  another  corporation.  Those  two  corporations 
were  consolidated.  Nobody  objected.  Every  consideration  of 
convenience  to  the  public  and  of  economy  in  the  management 
was  in  favor  of  the  consolidation,  and  the  l^slatures  of  the  two 
States  consented.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
at  one  end  of  this  line,  and  the  great  Massachusetts  railway  at 
the  other,  made  a  continuous  line  of  transit  between  the  metro- 
polis of  New  England  and  the  chief  comniercial  emporium  of 
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the  United  States.  What  next  ?  Another  line  was  proposed 
from  New  Haven  to  Boston,  through  Middletown.  This  would 
be  competition  with  the  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Springfield 
corporation,  and  there  was  of  course  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  there  must  be  no  bridge 
over  the  navigable  part  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Meanwhile  a 
railway,  for  local  convenience  only,  was  constructed  from  New 
Haven  to  New  London,  with  a  harmless  feny  across  the  Con- 
necticut Another  link,  connecting  this  with  Stonington,  com- 
pleted a  chain  of  railway  from  New  Haven  to  BostxDn  by  way 
of  P^o^^dence,  broken  only  by  ferries  across  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Thamea  Year  after  year  the  State  was  agitated  with 
the  conflict  about  bridging  the  Connecticut  by  the  "Shore 
Line "  at  Say  brook,  and  by  the  "  Air  Line  "  at  Middletown. 
Year  after  year  the  legislature  was  besi^ed  by  that  formidable 
power  unknown  in  earlier  times,  the  lobby,  and  all  the  mysterious 
arts  of  lobby  influence  were  employed  on  one  side  and  the 
other  by  rival  corporations  with  millions  on  millions  of  capital 

At  last,  the  conflict  suddenly  ceases ;  the  bridges  are  conceded  ; 
and  behold  the  competition  of  rival  railways  is  at  an  end.  The 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Baibroad  has  virtually  absorbed  the 
Shore  Line  by  a  perpetual  lease,  and  the  New  Haven  and 
Springfield  Line  by  an  agreement  of  perpetual  copartnership 
Nor  is  there  any  room  for  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  Air  Line 
shall  be  completed,  if  not  earlier,  that  also  will  be  absorbed 
Henceforth  the  idea  of  competition  among  railway  corporations 
for  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  Boston  is  as  obsolete  as 
the  idea  of  dividends  to  stockholders  in  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Turnpike  Company. 

This  tendency  to  combination  and  ultimate  consolidation  of 
railway  companies  is  not  to  be  suppressed  by  legislation.  Con- 
siderations of  economy  and  efficiency,  of  public  accommodation, 
and  even  of  safety,  are  so  urgent  in  that  direction,  that  such 
combinations  will  be  made,  if  not  by  open  contract  and  stipulation 
according  to  law,  at  least  by  some  indirect  method  of  mutual 
understanding  and  agreement  in  evasion  of  whatever  statute 
may  have  been  framed  to  secure  the  benefits  of  competition  or 
to  prevent  the  indefinite  accumulation  of  capital  under  one 
management     A  wise  legislation  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
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the  new  force  which  has  ah-eady  wrought  such  changes  in  our 
ciyilization  cannot  be  hindered  from  developing  itself  into  a 
system,  and  that  the  true  method  is  not  to  obstruct,  but  rather 
to  fistcilitate,  first,  the  construction  of  railways  whenever  and 
wherever  the  needfiil  capital  can  be  provided  by  voluntary 
association,  secondly,  the  union  of  continuous  lines  under  one 
superintendence  and  administration,  and  even,  thirdly,  the  com- 
bination of  parallel  lines.  Legislation  should  watchfully  pro- 
vide against  fraudulent  methods  of  obtaining  capital  for  railway 
enterprises  or  of  expending  it,  and  against  the  oppression  of  the 
public  by  exorbitant  prices.  Under  such  conditions  railways 
will  be  constructed,  one  after  another,  by  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  citizens ;  and  each,  in  due  time,  will  have  fallen  into  its 
place  in  a  system.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut,  forty  years  ago,  had  undertaken  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  railways  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State,  and  had  taken  counsel  of  the  most  sagaci- 
ous engineers,  the  system  thus  contrived  and  constructed  could 
have  been  any  better  than  that  which  has  come  into  being 
almost  without  contrivance,  and  which  will  soon  bring  the 
thunder  of  its  trains  within  hearing  of  almost  every  farmhouse 
in  what  was  once,  but  in  these  last  days  has  ceased  to  be,  "  the 
land  of  steady  habita" 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  State — ^as  of  all  the  States — ^has 
been  infected  with  one  great  error,  the  error  of  special  legisla- 
tion. If  the  first  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad 
company  had  been  granted  in  the  form  of  a  general  statute, 
authorizing  any  number  of  citizens  to  incorporate  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway  anywhere  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  under  such  conditions  as  should  secure 
the  public  against  abortive  or  swindling  enterprises,  and  of 
course  reserving  to  the  State  full  power  for  any  future  legisla- 
tion which  experience  might  show  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  against  the  fraudulent  schemes  of  speculators  or  the 
oppression  of  great  and  grasping  corporations ;  and  if  no  special 
privil^es  or  powers  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  railroad 
company ; — there  would  have  been  to-day  (we  may  venture  to 
affirm)  not  one  mile  less  of  railway  than  has  been  constructed 
under  the  policy  of  special  legislation ;  nor  would  the  location 
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or  "lay  out"  of  any  line  have  been  less  convenient  to  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  unfortunate  assumption  that  the  in- 
corporation of  a  railroad  company,  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
the  number  of  its  shares,  the  compacts  or  coalitions  it  may  form 
with  other  companies  of  the  same  sort,  the  bonds  it  may  issue 
on  a  mortgage  of  its  property,  and  all  its  other  legal  rights  and 
powers,  must  be  determined  in  every  instance  by  a  special  act, 
— ^has  brought  into  the  annual  sessions  not  only  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  a  kind  of  business  with  which  the  average  l^s- 
lator  is  not  conspicuously  competent  to  grapple,  but  something 
much  worse.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  legislation  about 
railroad  corporations,  there  has  been  an  ever-growing  railroad 
lobby,  with  its  various  operations  of  canvassing  and  "  button- 
holing," of  "  log-rolling  "  and  bargaining,  of  dining  and  wining, 
of  railway  excursions  and  junketing,  of  distributing  free  passes 
over  ^^our  railroads"  for  the  session  or  for  the  year,  and  of 
(why  not?)  sometimes  more  secret  and  with  ignoble  minds 
more  potent  arguments. 

It  is  this  policy  of  special  laws  for  the  convenience  of  particu- 
lar corporations  controlling  great  masses  of  capital,  which  is 
bringing  the  legislation  of  Connecticut,  like  that  of  other  States, 
under  a  popular  suspicion,  vague  but  grave,  of  being  controlled 
by  venal  influences.  This  policy,  if  continued,  will  ere  long 
make  it  as  much  of  a  maxim  for  railway  kings  in  Connecticut 
as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past  in  New  York,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  legislators  than  to  elect  them.  We  do  not  deny 
that  in  some  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  or  hardship  for  in- 
dividuals or  of  exceptional  embarrassment  for  communities  and 
corporations,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  may  grant  relief 
by  a  special  enactment  lest  the  spirit  of  the  law  be  sacrified  to 
the  letter,  and  jits  become  injuria  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  railway 
enterprises,  as  formerly  in  the  matter  of  banking  companies, 
a  policy  of  special  legislation  tends  to  general  corruption.  If 
our  legislators  are  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  people,  they  must 
enact  into  general  statutes  such  principles  of  justice  and  public 
expediency  as  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  all  railway  under- 
takings, and  must  leave  the  application  of  those  principles  and 
the  ascertainment  of  disputed  facts  to  the  judiciary.  Let  the 
people  themselves  take  care  that  it  does  not  become  as  mucli 
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of  a  blot  {primA  facie)  on  a  man's  reputation  to  have  served 
throagli  a  sixty  or  ninety  day's  session  in  the  legislature  as  to 
have  been  sentenced  for  an  equal  number  of  days  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jaiL* 

*  As  an  inuatration  of  how  fast  Coimecticiit  is  becoming  like  New  York  in  the 
gOTenunent  of  munidpalitieB  as  well  as  of  the  State,  we  may  take  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  contest  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford  for  the  advantage  and 
d^nity  of  being  the  seat  of  legisLstion.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  held  its  sessions  at  the  two  chief  towns  alternately;  and  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  framed  in  1818,  it  was  provided  that  the  aocient  usage 
shonld  continue.  A  constitutional  amendment  is  therefore  necessary  before  the 
Beat  of  government  jan  be  fixed  exclusively  at  either  capital  Such  an  amendment 
was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  logblatoie  at  the  late  session,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  eadi  house  was  required  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  people  for  a 
decUion  by  a  minority  of  the  electors.  It  was  assumed  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  New  Haven  that  the  interest  of  their  city  was  adverse  to  the  amendment 
Accordingly  a  "  smart  lawyer"  of  the  Qeneral  Butler  sort  was  sent  to  oppose  the 
amendment  by  action  in  the  lobby,  as  if  New  Haven  was  not  already  represented 
in  both  houses  by  men  whom  a  great  majority  of  electors  in  that  city  had  certified 
to  be  the  best  that  could  be  sent  The  smart  lawyer  had  been  himself  a  legislator, 
and  was  of  course  well  acquainted  with  the  means  and  methods  by  which  legisla- 
tors may  be  enlightened  on  such  questions ;  and  he  was  successfhl.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  amendment  lacked  Just  one  vote  of  the  two-thirds  necessary  to  its  passage. 
But,  nlasl  the  sequel  was  a  reminder  that 

^The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  oft  agley ;" 

for  although  the  majority  could  not  bring  the  amendment  before  the  people  for  a 
vote,  they  could  do  something  else ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  Hartford 
smartness  in  the  lobby.  They  forthwith  appropriated  half  a  million  of  doDars  (of 
which  New  Haven  tax-payers  must  pay  seventy  thousand)  to  bufld  a  new  State- 
house  in  Hartford,  refusing  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  "  sister  capital."  Nor  is 
the  prospect  very  promising  that  a  foture  legislature  will  do  anything  better  than 
to  renew  more  definitely  the  baffled  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 

But  notwithstanding  this  unexpected  aspect  for  the  fiiture,  the  smart  lawyer 
made  an  additional  exhibition  of  smartaiess.  He  had  done  just  what  he  undertook 
to  do;  he  had  made  It  impossible,  this  year,  for  the  people  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  their  constitution.  Wl^  should  he  not  be  paid?  His  little  bill  against 
the  municipal  treasury  was  $26,908.62,  and  was  promptly  paid  without  any  in- 
quiry oonoeming  the  particulars;  it  being  well  understood  that,  if  the  particulars 
should  come  to  Ugbt,  the  exhibition  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  fastidious  public. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  dty  attorney  who  bad  the  audacity  to  demand  and 
Ihe  cunning  to  obtain  nearly  $26,000  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  persuading  sun- 
dry members  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  to  vote  against  a  certain  measuie,  did 
not  honestly  earn  that  money  by  his  personal  labor.  The  resemblance  between 
this  payment  for  not  more  than  twenty-five  days  of  work  in  the  lobby  of  the  legis> 
liiture  at  Hartford  and  the  payment  for  a  job  of  Garvey  plastering  on  the  new 
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The  question  then  has  become  important,  How  shall  the 
sturdy  old  commonwealth  be  saved  from  the  clutch  and  grasp 
of  the  railway  power?  How  shall  "Brother  Jonathan's"  own 
State,  which,  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  has  realized,  more 
completely  and  continuously,  perhaps,  than  any  other  State 
since  history  began,  the  idea  of  "  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,"  be  rescued  from  the  impending 
shame  of  being  governed  and  virtually  owned  by  some  railway 
king,  the  ally,  perhaps,  or  the  vicegerent  of  a  railway  CTaperor 
in  New  York  ?  How  shall  the  people  expel  from  their  State- 
house  the  swarming  lobby  whose  scent  for  everything  that  "  has 
money  in  it "  is  keen  as  the  scent  of  crows  for  a  carcase,  and 
whose  influence  for  or  against  any  measure  is  always  to  be  had 
for  a  sufficient  consideration.  A  few  glimpses  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
danger  which  we  refer  to  and  the  imminency  of  it 

Much  time,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  session,  was  consumed  in 
ascertaining  who  had  been  elected  governor.  An  outrageous 
but  fortunately  bungling  fraud  in  the  returns  from  one  of  the 
election  districts  of  New  Haven,  imitating  the  gigantic  villanies 
by  which  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  indeed  the  people  of 
that  great  State,  have  been  defrauded  of  their  self-government, 
was  detected  and  baffled ;  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  two  weeks 
after  the  appointed  time  that  the  government  was  completely 
organized  for  the  ensuing  year,  so  that  the  proper  business  of 
the  session  could  begin.  The  governor's  message,  which  ought  to 
have  been  communicated  on  the  fourth  of  May,  was  dated  on 
the  sixteenth.  It  touched  gently  on  the  fact  that  "  the  tendency 
of  legislation,  of  late  years,  has  been  in  a  marked  d^ree  in  the 
direction  of  the  consolidation  of  capital  and  the  granting  of 

court-house  in  New  York,  is  too  obvious  and  impressiTe  to  need  pomtfaig  oat 
Every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  for  any  honest  and  honorable  work,  the  man 
himself,  with  all  his  abilities,  would  be  dear  at  less  than  half  that  price.  The  fl%- 
nificanoe  of  the  affair  is  twofold.  It  shows,  fint^  by  what  sort  of  influence  meamea 
are  supposed  to  be  carried  or  def^Bated  in  the  legislature  of  old  Conoectiout  since  the 
era  of  special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  railway  corporatioDS  was  inaugurat^; 
and,  seotmdlyy  that  the  abstraction  of  large  sums  from  a  municipal  treasury  is  as 
possible,  and  is  thought  to  be  as  sttfe,  in  a  Connecticut  city  of  less  tiian  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  as  in  that  fathomless  abyss  of  municipal  corruption  at  the  month 
of  the  Hudson. 
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large  corporate  interests,"  and  suggested  that  "great  danger 
may  be  apprehended ''  from  that  tendency  ''  unless  some  salutary 
check  be  placed  upon  it"  "  Consolidation  of  capital "  was  well 
enough  understood  to  mean  the  consolidation  of  great  railway 
corporations,  and  should  it  be  said  that  the  governor  seemed  to 
be  in  a  quandary,  the  answer  is  obvious  that  the  people  were 
also  in  a  quandary,  alarmed  at  the  progressive  consolidation  of 
railway  capital,  and  uneasily  looking  for  some  salutary  check, 
with  not  even  a  definite  guess  as  to  what  might  be  possible. 

On  the  next  day,  the  machinery  of  legislation  having  been 
brought  at  last  into  running  order,  one  of  the  representatives 
from  Hartford,  Mr.  Eaton,  taking  occasion  from  a  proposal  to 
incorporate  a  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  "  called  atten- 
tion to  the  alarming  extent  of  special  grants  of  corporate  powers 
when  the  general  laws  of  the  State  are  ample,"  and  "gave 
notice  that  he  should,  during  the  session,  oppose  special  char- 
tera"  On  the  same  day,  the  President  of  the  New  York  and 
Kew  Haven  Bailroad  Company,  who  had  condescended  to  rep- 
resent the  town  of  Bridgeport  for  the  current  year,  introduced 
a  resolution  empowering  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  (he  being 
chairman  of  that  committee)  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
who  should  make  a  journey  at  his  own  expense  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Androscoggin  in  Maine,  and  procure  specimens  of 
speckled  trout  to  be  cooked  for  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  decide  on  the 
expediency  of  introducing  that  particular  variety  of  trout  into 
the  ponds  and  brooks  of  Connecticut.  It  was  understood  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  (having  three  great  rail- 
ways under  his  control,  and  being  doubtless  a  "  deadhead  "  on 
all  other  railways)  could  afford  to  make  the  journey  without 
any  allowance  for  mileage,  would  be  delegated  to  that  service ; 
and  the  resolution  passed  through  the  house  without  serious 
opposition.  In  the  Senate  two  grave  gentlemen  seemed  to  think 
that  the  proposal  wss  a  joke  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  body. 
One  of  them  ^*  supposed  the  resolution  to  have  been  passed  by 
tSe  house  to  humor  Mr.  Bishop."  But  on  the  other  side  the 
aigument  was  that  "  stocking  our  streams  and  ponds  with  fish '' 
is  more  than  a  joke  (not  remembering  that  the  State  has  its 
"fish  commissioners"  for  that  very  purpose); — ^that  "Mr. 
Bishop  proposed  to  go  to  Maine  at  his  own  expense,  and  it 
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would  cost  the  State  nothing  except  his  pay  per  diem  for  a 
week  or  so ; " — ^and  that  the  indefinite  postponement  which  had 
been  moved  ^^  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  Mr,  Bislwpy  Such  argu- 
ments prevailed,  and  the  Senate  concurred  with  the  house  in 
passing  the  resolution.  Mr.  Bishop's  influence  in  the  legislature 
was  evident  There  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  two  houses, 
which  for  the  sake  of  humoring  him,  or  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
what  might  seem  a  discourtesy  to  him,  would  formally  delegate 
him  to  proceed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Androscoggin  and 
bring  back  speckled  trout  "to  be  cooked  for  the  members  of 
the  legislature,"  would  do  whatever  else  he  might  require  of 
them.  That  comically  absurd  resolution,  as  one  of  the  news- 
papers remarked  the  next  day,  "  could  never  have  been  passed 
through  both  houses  of  the  assembly  by  any  other  man." 

One  day  later,  the  gentleman  whose  power  to  carry  any  meas- 
ure had  been  so  well  established,  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  fasion  of  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 
into  one  corporation  with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road Company.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  some  committee  for  examination  and  a  report ; 
and,  as  the  house  had  a  standing  committee  on  raUroads,  the 
bill  would  naturally  go  to  that  committee  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  as  related  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
State,  might  be  considered  and  reported  on.  But  the  mover 
chose  to  assume  that  there  was  no  question  of  expediency  or 
public  policy  in  the  case ;  and  assuring  the  house  that  the  only 
points  to  be  considered  were  points  of  law,  he  moved  a  reference 
of  his  bill  to  the  judiciary  committee.  He  was  so  kind  as  to 
promise  that  if  that  committee  should  "find  objectionable 
features  in  the  bill " — that  is,  if  the  conmiittee  whose  duty 
was  to  consider,  not  questions  of  public  policy,  but  only  ques- 
tions of  law,  should  find  in  the  bill  some  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution or  some  concession  to  the  new  corporation  of  lai^ger 
powers  than  had  already  been  granted  to  the  two  corpoiatimis 
severally — "the  roads  would  not  press  the  matter;"  or,  as 
another  newspaper  summary  of  his  speech  represented  him, 
"  the  roads  would  bring  no  pressure  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill" 

Accordingly  the  bill  was  sent  for  consideration  to  the  joint 
committee  on  the  judiciary.    What  the  mover  desired 
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report  on  the  constitutioiiality  and  l^al  bearings  of  the  measure 
rather  than  a  report  and  disciiflsion  concerning  its  expediency 
as  related  to  the  railway  system  of  Connecticut ;  and  a  reference 
of  it  to  the  committee  on  railways  might  have  seemed  as  much 
of  a  *'  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Bishop ''  as  if  the  Senate  had  rejected 
his  waggish  resolution  about  '^  speckled  trout "  and  the  '*  head 
waters  of  the  Androscoggin." 

Thus  feur,  there  appeared  in  the  proceedings  no  indication  of 
any  opposition  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  great  corpora- 
tions. It  was  well  known  that  among  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, more  than  in  some  other  States,  there  is  a  traditional 
jealousy  of  business  corporations  controlling  great  masses  of 
associated  capital,  and  that  railway  corporations  with  their 
monopoly  of  transportation  are  especially  obnoxious  to  that 
jealousy.  Probably  the  hope  was  that  by  judicious  manage- 
ment the  measure  might  be  carried,  ¥rithout  giving  the  popular 
prejudice  against  great  moneyed  corporations  any  opportunity 
of  expressing  itself  in  the  form  of  opposition.  But  on  the  14th 
of  June,  twenty-six  days  after  the  introduction  and  reference 
of  the  bUl— the  speckled  trout  haying  been  in  the  meantime 
procured  and  *' cooked  for  the  members" — a  representative 
from  East  Hartford,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Goodwin,  ^'  appeared  for  the 
first  time  during  the  session  and  took  the  oath^  and  on  the  same 
day  the  first  "remonstrance  against  railroad  consolidation  "  was 
presented.  Two  days  later  the  bill  "  was  reported  favorably, 
and  tabled  for  printing."  Of  course  the  members  generally 
might  be  expected  to  regard  it  with  a  fiiendly  feeling,  apart  fix>m 
the  feed  of  speckled  trout;  for  most  of  them  were  passing  con- 
tinually to  and  from  their  homes  at  the  expense  of  the  petition- 
ers, and  the  chief  petitioner — ^the  representative  not  so  much  of 
Bridgeport  as  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company  and  its  dependencies — ^was  the  most  fluent  and  popular 
debater  in  the  house,  the  shrewdest  manager,  the  only  million- 
aire, and  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

Connecticut  has  long  had  its  three  Bailroad  Commissioners,  a 
board  whose  eighteenth  annual  report  to  the  l^slature  was 
presented  at  the  late  session.  By  the  laws  of  the  State  the 
Commissioners  must  annually  call  for  accurate  and  full  returns 
and  statistics  from  each  railroad  company  under  the  oath  of  its 
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president,  according  to  a  schedule  prescribed  by  the  statata 
They  are  authorized  to  summon  and  examine,  under  oath,  aU 
directors,  officers  or  agents  of  said  companies,  and  such  other 
witnesses  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  the  refdsal  of  any 
person  to  appear  and  testify,  when  summoned,  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  a  year.  The  Commissioners  had  presented 
their  report,  but  the  returns  fix>m  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Companies  were 
not  satisfactoiy  to  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  found  on  the  schedule  as 
returned  by  the  two  corporations  then  seeking  to  be  consoli- 
dated certain  blanks  not  filled, — ^an  omission  that  involved 
the  withholding  of  information  which  the  law  demanded,  and 
which  he  deemed  important  He  might  have  alleged  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  report,  had  called  attention 
to  the  defectiveness  of  those  retuma  Certainly,  then,  he  was 
not  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty  when  he  moved  a  resolution 
requiring  the  Bailroad  Commissioners  to  inform  the  house  why 
those  two  corporations  had  not  reported  all  the  required  details 
concerning  their  affairs,  and  whether  the  neglect  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  that  he  might  enforce  the 
law  by  the  exaction  of  a  fine.  In  response  to  that  motion  it 
was  said  by  one  of  the  representatives  from  Hartford  ^^  that  it 
was  a  reflection  on  the  roads,"  and  the  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Four  days  afterwards,  the  mover  called  up  his  reso- 
lution, and  gave  certain  reasons  why  such  an  inquiry  should 
be  made,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Company  had  reported  $1,600,000  "of  capital  paid  in  since 
last  reported,"  when  only  half  that  amount  had  been  actually 
paid.  The  President  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Com- 
pany made  a  reply  which,  probably,  was  not  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  reporters  of  the  debate,  and  which  therefore,  as 
reported,  seems  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  though  it  may  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  house 
from  the  proposed  inquiry.  He  aU^ed  that  some  items  of 
information  required  in  the  schedule  are  ''  impossible  *'  to  be 
given.  He  showed  that  in  some  instances  the  n^lect  was  only 
a  neglect  to  perform  some  simple  operation  of  arithmetic,  which 
^'  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  easily  perform  for  him 
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sel£^'  He  took  pains  to  deny  (what  had  not  been  affirmed)  that 
the  continuous  line  from  New  York  to  Springfield  was  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  He  told  how  fortunate  Connecti- 
cut is  in  that  his  corporation  hafl  a  perpetual  contract  with  the 
Harlem  Bailroad  Company  for  the  use  of  that  road  from 
Williamsbridge  to  New  York,  and  expatiated  on  the  two 
millions  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  spending  for  the  terminus 
of  his  railroads  in  New  York.  He  expended  some  virtuous 
indignation  on  the  wickedness  of  a  "  lobbyist ''  by  whom,  he 
said,  such  insinuations  were  given  out,  and  who  wanted  to  be 
bought  off  for  $600.  He  proclaimed  to  an  applauding  audience 
that  his  ''  road  had  no  money  to  pay  to  the  third  house."  He 
paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  railway  which  he 
manages,  but  he  did  not  say  why,  in  the  report  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  himself,  the  amount  paid  by  that  Company  for  the 
use  of  the  ELarlem  track  from  Williamsbridge  was  not  set  down 
as  required  by  statute.  When  reminded  of  that  omission,  he 
said,  "  The  reason  we  do  not  report  what  is  paid  to  the  Harlem 
road  is  because  what  belongs  to  the  Harlem  road  goes  to  that 
road,  and  does  not  come  out  of  our  receipts :" — ^a  statement 
which  "  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,"  who  has  ever  bought 
a  passage  ticket  to  New  York  from  any  station  east  of  Williams- 
bridge, knows  to  be  inaccurate  and  evasive.  No  member  of 
the  house  could  give  a  moment  of  intelligent  thought  to  the 
matter  without  knowing  that  what  is  paid  to  the  Harlem  Com- 
pany for  the  use  of  its  track  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  Mr, 
Bishop's  Company,  and  does  come  out  of  its  receipts.  Yet  the 
resolution  simply  caUing  for  information  was  not  passed,  but 
was  again  laid  on  the  table  Mr.  Bishop  so  willed,  and  that 
was  enough. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr  Goodwin,  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
accumulating  evidence  that  the  President  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Bailroad  Company  owned  the  house  and  had  it 
under  his  control,  brought  forward  three  bills  for  public  acts, 
which  were,  of  course,  referred  to  the  committee  on  raihx)ad8 : 
—the  first,  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  on  the  line  of  railroads 
from  New  York  to  Springfield ; — the  second,  to  prohibit  the 
issue  of  railway  shares  for  a  less  sum  actually  paid  in  cash  than 
the  par  value  of  the  shares  according  to  the  charter  of  the  com- 
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pany,  and  providing  that  when  the  market  value  is  above  par 
the  shares  shall  not  be  issued  except  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
public  auction ;  and  the  third,  requiring  railroad  corporations 
in  declaring  dividends  to  show  how  much  per  cent  is  on  paid-up 
stock  and  how  much  on  "watered  capitaL" 

Meanwhile  the  remonstrances  against  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  great  companies  were  becoming  every  day  more  numerous ; 
and  on  the  next  day  after  the  debate  just  referred  to,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  those  remonstrances  should  lie  on  the  table 
or  be  referred  for  considemtion  and  a  report,  and  if  referred, 
whether  to  the  railroad  committee  or  to  the  judiciary  committee. 
Again  the  representative  of  the  petitioning  corporations  de- 
nounced the  remonstrances  as  "  emanating  fix)m  one  source  in 
the  interest  of  a  certain  lobby ;"  and  again  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
sponded with  a  denial  that  they  originated  in  any  lobby,  and 
avowed  his  own  responsibility  for  the  movement  which  brought 
them.  On  that  occasion  the  leading  representative  from  Hart- 
ford— a  man  of  marked  ability  and  of  great  experience  in  polit- 
ical management — "spoke  at  some  length."  He  "was  not 
altogether  in  favor  of  consolidation  " — "  had  feared  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  his  own  city  by  the  removal  of  shops  [the  work- 
shops of  the  Hartford  k  New  Haven  Company]  to  New  Haven" 
— but  cared  little  for  the  remonstrances  because  such  things 
were  easily  got  up.  The  purport  of  those  observations  becomes 
less  obscure  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  question  of  appro- 
priating half  a  million  of  dollars  for  building  a  new  State-house 
at  Hartford  and  virtually  securing,  to  that  city  the  coveted 
advantage  of  being  the  one  seat  of  legislation,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  next  day,  and  that  the  member  from  Bridgeport 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  fiivor  the  interest  of  New  Haven. 
The  able  representative  from  Hartford  might  have  said,  "  I  have 
some  influence  in  this  legislation  and  in  the  State.  I  might 
throw  my  influence  against  the  union  of  these  railway  corpora- 
tions ;  and  really  I  am  almost  ready  to  vote  against  it  because 
it  will  remove  the  workshops  with  the  workmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies— ^perhaps  an  aggregate  of  a  thousand  inhabitants — from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven.  But  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  if, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  workshops,  the 
member  from  Bridgeport  should  so  far  foi^get  his  local  preju- 
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dices  as  to  give  us  that  half  million,  and  virtually  settle  the 
question  about  two  capitals,  I  might  on  my  part  forget  my 
promise  to  vote  against  all  special  charters  and  my  old  Jackson 
antipathy  to  great  moneyed  corporations."  He  did  not  say  all 
this.  But  it  is  a  "  remarkable  coincidence ''  that  things  turned 
out  just  so.  The  eloquent  representative  from  Bridgeport  gave 
his  whole  influence  to  the  appropriation  of  that  half-million, 
oflFering  indeed  to  do  the  same  thing  for  New  Haven,  but  some- 
how not  doing  it ;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  liberality,  he 
actually  pledged  himself  "  in  behalf  of  the  railroad  corporations 
of  which  he  is  the  head,"  that,  if  two  new  State-houses  should 
be  built,  those  corporations  "  would  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  transporting  all  the  materials  free  of  expense."  The  gentle- 
man from  Hartford,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  appropriation  of 
that  half  million,  saw  his  way  clear  to  assist  the  great  measure 
of  a  consolidated  railroad  company. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story  in  its  details.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  "the  consolidation  bill"  was  the  one  great  measure  of 
the  session,  overshadowing  every  other ;  that  every  proposal  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  consolidated  company  was  baffled ;  that 
the  bill  to  regulate  railroad  fares,  and  the  other  bills  heretofore 
referred  to,  (p.  728,)  which  were  expected  by  some  to  be  in 
some  sort  an  offset  against  that  act  of  special  legislation, 
fell  to  the  ground,  because  the  legislature  as  soon  as  it 
had  done  its  work  for  the  great  corporation,  found  itself 
so  wearied  out  with  its  labors  that  it  must  needs  adjourn  with- 
out day ;  and  that  the  one  man  who  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  an  active  and  indefatigable  opposition  to  the  policy  of  sur- 
rendering the  State  to  the  dominion  of  a  railroad  corporation, 
found  that  he  had  made  himself  a  martyr  almost  in  vain. 
From  first  to  last  there  seemed  to  be,  in  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  consciousness  more  or  less  distinct  that  they  were  there 
to  do  whatever  the  great  railroad  man  might  require  of  them — 
whether  to  send  him,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
on  a  piscatorial  excursion  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, or  to  create  a  corporation  with  fifteen  millions  of  capital 
and  with  an  indefinite  power  of  levying  taxes  on  traffic  and 
travel — whether  to  snub  the  intractable  representative  from  East 
Hartfoi'd,  or  to  remain  and  vote  when  they  were  eager  to  go  home 
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for  their  weekly  vacatioiL  Nor  did  the  reported  debates  and 
proceedings  give  any  indication  that  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative from  Bridgeport  was  unconscious  of  his  power  over 
that  assembly.  We  do  not  mean  that  on  his  part  there  was 
an  offensive  ostentation  of  power,  but  he  seemed  to  know  that 
he  owned  the  legislature  almost  as  completely  as  he  was  the 
owner  of  "our  roads,"  and  that,  though  the  management  of  so 
large  a  team  was  a  task  for  the  most  dextrous  charioteer,  he 
could  direct  the  General  Assembly  very  much  at  his  pleasure. 

What  then  is  the  moral  of  this  story  ?  The  story  itself  is 
only  an  instance — at  the  worst  no  worse  than  an  average  speci- 
men— of  what  is  going  on  in  every  State  that  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  given  a  charter  to  a  railway  corporation.  It  ia  as  evident 
elsewhere  as  in  Connecticut,  that  in  proportion  as  a  railway 
becomes  necessary  to  the  commonwealth — that  is,  to  the  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  the  people — ^the  railway  corporation  becomes 
a  controlling  power  in  the  legislature.  Nor  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  rings  or  railway 
kinga  A  few  years  hence  the  owners  of  the  three  railways 
across  the  continent  that  have  been  chartered  and  endowed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  will  have  got  rid  of  competi- 
tion with  each  other  by  compromise  and  combination  ;  and  the 
Vanderbilt  or  Gould  of  that  combination  will  own  Congress 
more  completely  than  the  modest  president  of  "our  roads'' 
appeared  to  own  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  its  late  ses- 
sion. When  we  ask  for  the  moral  of  the  story  just  recited,  the 
inquiry  which  we  propose  has  more  than  a  local  importance 
The  facts  are  essentially  the  same  everywhere.  In  view  of  the 
facts  as  they  are,  what  conclusions  may  we  form  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  the 
railway  corporations,  and  of  compelling  them  to  be  the  servitors 
and  not  the  lords  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  question  is  for  the  people — ^not  for  railroad  presidents 
and  directors,  nor  only  for  holders  of  railroad  stock,  whether 
fortunate  or  unfortunate.  Mr.  Bishop,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
intimated  that  there  are  mysteries  which  ordinary  minds  can- 
not penetrate,  but  which  are  revealed  to  railroad  hierophants. 
"  The  gentleman,"  said  he — ^meaning  one  who  had  put  to  him 
an  inconvenient  fact — "  doas  not  understand  railroad  matters. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  a  layman  to  do  it"  But  Mr.  Bishop  and 
all  others  of  that  clerisy  may  be  assured  that  the  inquiry  now 
proposed  is  one  on  which  the  laity  will  use  their  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment ;  and  that  the  more  they  find  of  mystery  in  rail- 
road matters,  and  the  more  they  are  warned  that  certain  ques- 
tions are  too  high  for  them,  the  more  earnestly  will  they  in- 
quire how  the  State  is  to  be  rescued  from  subjection  to  a  rail- 
road heirarchy.  We  look  with  a  becoming  awe  on  the  great 
experts  in  railway  management  We  do  not  invade  the  trans- 
cendental r^on  of  their  mysteries.  We  address  the  laity, 
and  we  deal  only  with  matters  which  the  people  can  under- 
stand. 

L  In  the  inquiry  how  railroads  are  to  be  managed  and  what 
are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  in  relation  to  them,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  new.  Bail- 
roads  are  a  novelty ;  and  the  part  which  they  are  to  have  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  only  beginning  to  appear.  A 
railroad  corporation  differs  from  all  other  corporations  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  entrusted  to  it ;  and  therefore, 
its  relations  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  government,  are  such 
as  no  other  corporation  ever  held.  Many  a  tradition  of  the 
lawyers,  many  a  political  maxim  founded  on  long  experience, 
must  be  set  aside  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Steam  naviga- 
tion is  changing  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but,  whether  on 
the  oceans  or  on  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  only  an  accelerated  navi- 
gation. In  its  bearings  on  political  and  international  questions 
there  is  nothing  new,  its  only  peculiarity  being  its  rate  of  speed 
and  its  independence  of  wind  and  tide.  Transportation  of 
goods  or  of  passengers  in  vessels  propelled  by  steam  is  as 
incapable  of  becoming  a  monopoly  as  transportation  in  vessels 
moved  by  wind.  Combination  among  owners  of  steamships  is 
possible  just  as  far  as  combination  is  possible  among  owners  of 
cotton-milb  or  owners  of  coal-mines,  and  no  farther.  But  rail- 
ways, as  the  possibilities  of  legislation  concerning  them  are 
now  understood — are  in  this  respect  exceptional.  The  owner- 
ship of  them  is  not  like  the  ownership  of  canals  for  naviga- 
tion, nor  like  the  ownership  of  turnpike  road&  When  the 
corporation  chartered  by  a  State  has  laid  down  its  track  and 
completed  its  equipment,  it  begins  to  be  a  new  and  anomalous 
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power  ;  and  whatever  internal  revolutions  the  corporatioa 
may  experience — ^by  whatever  methods  the  original  shareholders 
may  be  ousted  of  their  property,  while  more  astute  bondholders 
or  other  new  owners  come  into  possession — the  institution — the 
"  road  "—continually  becomes  more  powerful  The  State  will 
soon  begin  to  find  that,  like  the  successful  yet  unfortunate 
experimenter  in  the  story  of  Frankenstein,  it  has  created  a 
monster  which  it  cannot  control  All  legislation  about  rail- 
ways hitherto  has  been  (at  least  in  our  country)  a  series  of  ex- 
periments working  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  entirely 
new.  The  novelty  of  the  problem  was  not  appreciated  at  first ; 
but  it  is  now  manifest 

n.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  settled  that  railways  are  to 
be  planned,  constructed,  held,  and  managed  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations under  charters  of  incorporation.  A  few  experiments 
have  been  made  in  another  direction,  but  the  result  has  not 
tended  to  show  that  either  a  state  or  a  municipality  is  compe- 
tent to  construct  with  judicious  economy,  or  to  manage  wisely, 
any  considerable  line  of  railway.  A  new  era  in  what  Ameri- 
cans call  politics  must  b^n — the  miserable  doctrine  of  rota- 
tion in  office  must  be  thoroughly  exploded,  and  with  it  the  cor- 
relate doctrine  that  all  public  employments  are  to  be  distribu- 
ted as  prizes  among  political  partizans,  or  as  the  Intimate 
reward  of  services  rendered  to  the  party — ^before  the  govern- 
ment either  of  a  state  or  of  a  city  can  safely  attempt  to  man- 
age by  its  own  officials  such  an  institution  as  a  railroad.  The 
underlying  idea  of  our  political  institutions  is  the  idea  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  must  be  guarded ;  and  therefore  we  are  careful 
to  limit  the  functions  of  government  Socialism  would  merge 
the  citizen  in  the  state,  and  would  so  organize  society  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  competition  or  for  individual  enterprise 
The  American  theory  of  the  republic  requires  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  undertake  the  burthen  of  doing  what  can  be  as 
well  done  by  the  spontaneity  of  individuals  or  by  citizens  vol- 
untarily associated  for  the  purposa  We  must  have  a  larger 
experience  than  we  have  yet  had  of  mischief  and  disaster  from 
the  mismanagement  of  railroads,  before  the  American  people 
will  believe  that  railroads  can  be  constructed  and  managed  bet- 
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ter  by  the  government,  than  by  corporations  responsible  to  the 
government  and  under  its  inspection. 

nL  The  tendency  of  connecting  lines  to  eonsoh'dation,  of  com- 
peting or  parallel  lines  to  combviation^  and  of  the  entire  system 
of  railroads  to  unity,  cannot  be  resisted.  Attempts  to  legislate 
against  that  tendency  are  futile.  Perhaps  what  we  have 
already  told  about  the  railway  history  of  Connecticut  is  enough 
on  this  point ;  but  some  facts  we  happen  to  remember  which 
illustrate  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence.  The  time  was 
when  a  break  in  an  otherwise  continuous  line  of  railway  com- 
munication was  thought  to  be  a  benefit  worth  contending  for. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  railroad  fix)m  Hartford  to 
Springfield,  many  citizens  of  Hartford  were  alarmed  lest  it 
should  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  road  which  had  recently 
been  constructed  to  that  point  from  New  Haven,  in  which  case 
travelers  and  freight  would  pass  through  their  city  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  hack-drivers  and  the  draymen ;  and  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  take  measures  against  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
possibility  of  running  a  train  of  cars  all  the  way  from  Spring- 
field to  New  Haven.  That,  some  may  say,  was  long  ago :  but 
it  is  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  since  there  was,  at  the 
city  of  Rochester,  a  mile  of  hiatus  between  the  railway  from  the 
east  and  the  railway  toward  the  west  At  a  later  period,  unless 
our  memory  deceives  us,  it  was  a  point  in  the  policy  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  certain  railroads,  meeting  in  the  city  of  Erie, 
should  not  form  any  such  connection  as  would  permit  trains  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  In  all  such  cases  the  convenience 
of  travelers  and  the  exigencies  of  commerce  have  overruled 
the  supposed  interests  and  the  selfish  opposition  of  particular 
localities.  Nobody  doubts  now,  even  in  Hartford,  that  a  con- 
tinuous railway  firom  Springfield  to  New  Haven  is  a  necessity ; 
that  a  gap  of  half  a  mile,  or  of  not  more  than  a  rod,  would  be 
an  intolerable  annoyance ;  nor  that  the  unbroken  line  is  much 
better  managed  by  one  corporation  than  it  could  be  by  two. 
As  little  doubt  will  there  be,  a  few  years  hence,  on  the  question 
whether  the  entire  Kne  from  New  York  to  Springfield  ought  to 
be  under  one  a^hninistration.  All  fears^  about  the  greatness  of 
the  corporation  and  the  accumulation  of  associated  capital  will 
yield  everywhere  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  commerce  for 
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more  promptitude,  more  efficiencj,  and  more  safety.  States- 
manship must  look  in  some  other  direction  for  security  to  the 
commonwealth  against  the  political  power  of  capital  accumula- 
ted by  association  in  these  stupendous  masses. 

lY.  There  must  be  an  end  of  special  legislation  m  the  inierest  or 
for  the  convenience  of  railroad  companies.  So  long  as  railway 
corporations  are  chartered  each  by  a  special  act  of  the  l^iala- 
tive  power,  or  are  dependent  on  legislatures  for  special  privi- 
leges, they  cannot  but  be  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  power 
in  every  legislature  with  which  they  have  to  do.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  there  was  anything  like  positive  bribery  in  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature  at  Hartford — ^any  paying  of  a  definite 
price  for  a  vote  in  the  interest  of  a  railroad  company.  Let  us 
trust  that  Connecticut  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  degen- 
eracy. There  was  no  need  of  buying  votes  with  money,  even 
if  the  president  of  *'  our  roads "  had  not  been  so  vehemently 
virtuous  in  his  d.enunciations  of  the  lobby.  But  how  many 
members  of  either  house  were  there  who  had  not  received  a 
gift  firom  one  or  more  of  the  railroad  companies  in  the  form  of 
a  pass  ?  Every  member  who  had  that  little  gift — the  value  of 
it  being  somewhere  between  $6  and  $60,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  his  home  from  Hartford  and  the  frequency  of  his 
trips — carried  a  bribe  in  his  pocket  from  the  b^inning  to  the 
end  of  the  session : — ^not  such  a  bribe  as  is  paid  for  votes  in  the 
notoriously  venaJ  legislatures  of  some  other  Stalte — not  the 
stipulated  consideration  for  voting  yea  on  a  certain  question, 
but  such  a  bribe  as  those  rich  corporations  can  afford  to  give 
without  stipulating  that  it  shall  be  quid  pro  quo.  It  was  for 
receiving  just  such  bribes,  though  on  a  laiger  scale-— compli- 
mentaiy  presents  expressive  of  respect  for  the  office  and  office- 
bearer— ^that  the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  was  impeached,  disgraced,  and  ruined.  He  had 
never  sold  a  decree  or  decision  for  a  stipulated  price.  He  had 
only  accepted  gifts,  sometiioies  trifling,  sometimes  of  greater 
value,  from  parties  who  had  suits  pending  in  his  court  His 
decisions  and  decrees  had  been  in  some  instances  adverse  to  the 
parties  whose  gifts  he  had  received.  But  he  had  sinned  against 
that  principle  in  the  administration  of  justice,  "A  gift  blindelh 
the  wise  and  preventeth  the  words  of  the  righteous."    Simply 
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for  that  sin,  he  was  cast  down  from  his  high  place,  and  the 
after  ages  to  which  he  appealed  have  not  reversed  the  sentenca 
Is  it  a  matter  of  pure  philanthropy  that  these  corporations, 
aware  that  the  day-wages  of  a  representative  or  senator  in  Con- 
necticut are  hardly  more  than  the  wages  of  a  brakeman  on  one 
of  their  trains,  take  pleasure  in  the  gratuitous  conveyance  of 
legislators  between  their  homes  and  the  seat  of  legislation  ?  Or 
is  it  because  every  such  corporation  is  always  expecting,  either 
immediately  or  at  no  distant  day,  some  act  of  special  legisla- 
tion in  its  interest?  A  free  pass  is  not  a  costly  bribe,  but  it 
helps  to  make  the  unprejudiced  receiver  feel  a  little  more  kindly 
toward  the  giver,  and  in  an  emeigency — ^as  when  a  parallel  line 
fix>m  New  York  to  New  Haven  is  to  be  chartered  or  defeated, 

0 

or  when  votes  are  to  be  gained  for  or  against  an  air  line  fix>m 
New  Haven  to  Boston — are  not  other  methods  of  conciliation 
possible?  Can  it  be  expected  of  a  corporation  which  wields 
fifteen  millions  of  capital,  and  which  annually  receives  and  dis- 
burses some  four  or  five  millions  of  revenue,  that  it  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  ask  any  act  of  special  l^islation,  and  not  be  able  in  one 
way  or  another  to  command  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  for  its 
purpose  ?  If  special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration is  needed  and  is  possible,  the  tendency  to  venal  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  resisted. 

We  say  then  that  if  the  people  would  guard  against  the 
power  of  a  railroad  lobby  besieging  the  legislature  at  every  ses- 
sion, they  must  not  put  their  trust  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
men  whom  they  send  to  the  State-house  in  the  character  of  law- 
makers. The  chartering  of  railroad  companies,  the  limitation 
or  expansion  of  their  capital,  the  connections  and  compacts 
which  they  make  with  each  other,  must  be  regulated  in  some 
other  way  than  by  a  special  enactment  for  each  particular 
instanca  Special  legislation  on  the  whole  subject  must  be 
abolished  by  constitutional  prohibition.  In  the  mean  time, 
something  might  be  done  by  enacting  that,  whereas  the  railroad 
companies  have  established  a  laudable  custom  of  canying  mem- 
bers of  the  l^islature  gratuitously,  and  whereas  it  is  important 
to  the  public  welfare  that  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
should  not  be  dependent  in  any  manner  on  the  favor  of  these 
corporations,  therefore  a  certificate  of  election  to  the  Senate  or 
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the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  entitle  the  holder  of  it  to 
pass  freely  on  any  r^ular  train  from  any  point  within  the  State 
to  any  other  during  all  the  time  (Sundays  excepted)  between 
the  day  preceding  the  commencement  of  a  session  and  the  sec- 
ond day  after  the  final  adjournment 

Y.  Competition  cannot  become  a  regulative  force,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  railway  freights  and  fares,  without  perfect  freedom,  to  con- 
struct parcdld  lines  of  railway  wherever  they  will  be  remunerative. 
The  possibility  of  a  parallel  road  is  more  of  a  check  on  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  any  railroad  than  the  existence  of 
the  parallel  road  would  be.     We  are  aware  of  the  paradox  in 
our  statement,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  though  there  may 
be  sharp  competition  between  two  or  more  railways  paraUel  to 
each  other,  that  competition  will  inevitably  terminate — ^nobody 
knows  how  soon — in  some  compromise  and  combination.     A 
special  charter  ^or  a  railroad  from  D^by  to  New  York  would 
be  a  valuable  franchise  to  be  bought  by  the  ovmers  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  and  would  be  to  the  grantees  a 
means  of  exacting  money  from  that  wealthy  corporation.     The 
petition,  therefore,  for  such  a  charter  would-  require  from  both 
parties  a  lavish  expenditure,  without  which  the  legislature  could 
hardly  understand  the  merits  of  the  question;  and  it  would 
probably  be  defeated,  a  railroad  in  esse  being  more  powerful  in 
argument  than  a  railroad  in  posse.     K,  however,  such  a  charter 
should  be  granted  and  should  then  pass  under  the  control  of 
the  rival  corporation,  it  might  be  worth  the  cost  of  it,  inas- 
much as  it  might,  by  judicious  management,  be  made,  for  five 
and  twenty  years,  an  effectual  barrier  against  another  attempt 
of  the  same  kind.     Meanwhile  the  travel  and  traffic  of  the 
country  would  be  taxed  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  conflict  in 
the  legislature,  and  of  any  subsequent  bai^ining  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  new  j&anchisa     But  if  a  parallel  road  could  be 
constructed  without  a  special  charter,  whenever  the  prospect  of 
its  becoming  a  profitable  investment  should  be  sufficientiy 
attractive  to  capitalists,  that  possibility  of  competition  would 
always  be  a  r^pilative  force  checking  the  greed  for  extrava- 
gant profit& 

YL  The  assumption  thai  a  raUvoay  ayrporation  is  simply  a 
trading  company  which  exists  and  carries  on  its  business  only  for 
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ihe  pecuniary  profit  of  (he  partners  or  stockholders^  must  not  be 
admitted.     Starting  ficom  that  assumption,  the  corporation  is 
organized,  and  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  created  is  under- 
taken, just  as  if  no  interests  were  to  be  considered  but  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested — ^the  stipulated  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  the  company,  and  as  much  as  can  be  made  on  the 
shares.      "This    road,"  the  directors   may    be  supposed    to 
say,  "  is  the  property  of  our  company,  just  as  if  it  were  an 
iron  foundry  or  a  cotton  mill,  and  we,  as  representing  the  stock- 
holders, have  no  other  duty  than  to  make  the  property  as  pro- 
ductive as  we  can.     Of  course  it  cannot  be  productive  without 
being  serviceable  to  the  public,  but  our  business  is  to  exact 
from  the  public  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  least  possible 
service,  the  serviceableness  being  ever  subordinate  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness."   If  a  railway  corporation  is  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  else  than  a  trading  concern,  sustaining  no  higher  rela- 
tions to  the  commonwealth  and  responsible  for  no  higher  duties, 
such  a  view  of  what  the  directors  are  to  do  is  entirely  correct 
The  directors  of  a  manu&cturing  company  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  obtain  for  the  company  as  much  as  possible  of  money 
for  as  little  as  possible  of  the  manufacture, — ^provided  always 
that  the#e  is  no  fraud  in  their  transactions ;  for,  under  those 
laws  of  nature  which  r^ulate  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  force  of  competition,  the  action  and  reaction  of 
demand  and  supply,  will  determine  the  price  which  they  can 
get  for  the  commodity  which  they  offer.     The  British  East 
India  Company  (apart  fix)m  its  monopoly)  was  at  first  a  trading 
company  merely,  buying  in  one  market  and  selling  in  another. 
At  that  time  its  directors  had  no  other  duty  than  to  make  large 
dividends  by  all  commercially  honest  method&   But  when  that 
corporation  had  become  the  possessor  and  ruler  of  an  empire, 
its  directors  had  other  and  higher  duties,  and  their  duly  of 
making  profits  for  the  stockholders  became  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  their  duties  to  the  empire  which  they  governed. 
They  did  not  appreciate  those  higher  duties.     How  could  they  ? 
Their  chief  concern  was,  not  how  to  make  India,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  people,  prosperous  and  free,  but  how  to  make  India 
yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  income  to  a  trading  com- 
pany in  England. 
VOL.  XXX.  47 
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How  does  it  happen  that  the  standard  of  honor  and  upright- 
ness is  higher  in  a  bank  parlor  than  in  the  directors'  room  of  a 
railway  corporation  ?     How  does  it  happen  that  a  railway  direc- 
tor, of  perhaps  more  than  average  honesty,  will  participate  with- 
out scruple  in  transactions  of  a  sort  which   he  regards   as 
dishonorable  when  acting  as  a  bank  director  ?    That  the  fact 
is  so,  will  hardly  be  questioned.     How  does  it  happen  in  so 
many  instances  that  the  business  which  was  undertaken  with 
the  one  purpose  of  making  money  for  the  stockholders,  begins 
ere  long  to  be  pursued  in  the  interest  chiefly  of  the  directors 
and  a  few  favored  friends  ?     That  such  things  do  happen  in 
railway  companies,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  trading 
corporations,  is  undeniabla     Directors,  being  stockholders,  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  stockholders.     But  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  the  interest  which  influential  directors 
have  in  some  transportation  company,  or  in  some  stock-jobbing 
operation,  or  in  contracts  for  rails  or  for  supplies,  is  greater 
than  their  interest  as  stockholders  in  that  railroad  company ; 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  of  human  nature  in  such  a  case  ? 
Or  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  directors  have  invested  largely  in 
the  bonds  of  the  company.     Then  it  may  come  to  pass  that  in 
one  way  or  another  the  stockholders  lose  the  capital  they  have 
been  induced  to  put  into  the  enterprise ;  the  company  is  bank- 
rupt; and  the  bondholders,  foreclosing  their  mortgage,  take 
possession  of  the  property,  and  "make  a  good  thing  of  it" 
The  natural  consummation  of  the  process  is  when  one  or  two 
men  grasp  the  entire  business  and  manage  it  in  their  own  in- 
terest as  individuals. 

YII.  The  people,  then,  must  remember,  and  must  take  care 
to  make  their  legislators  and  other  public  servants  remember, 
that  a  railway,  under  whatever  charter,  is  not  a  piece  of  merely 
private  property,  held  by  associated  individuals^  and  to  be  man- 
aged in  that  way  in  which  they  can  put  the  most  money  into 
their  pockets,  but  is  essentially  a  public  institution  to  he  man- 
aged for  the  publicy  under  a  strict  responsibility  to  the  J^te.  As 
long  ago  as  when  railways  were  a  novelty  in  England,  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington — whose  greatest  talent  was  the  eminence 
of  his  common  sense — said  in  parliament  (perhaps  not  these 
words,  but  to  this  eflfect)  "  My  lords,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
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great  change,  and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  lose  the  old 
English  idea  of  the  king's  highway/'  The  railroad  is,  in  the 
new  civilization,  and  to  the  American  people  especially,  what 
the  king's  highway  was  in  the  civilization  which  our  ancestors 
brought  fix>m  England.  Every  highway  is  a  public  institution 
for  the  public  benefit  Bich  and  poor,  lord  and  peasant,  have 
equal  rights  in  the  use  of  it  A  turnpike  road  is  a  highway 
with  a  tax  levied  on  passing  vehicles  to  pay  the  cost  of  making 
it  and  keeping  it ; — ^as  a  highway  it  is  nobody's  private  prop- 
erty. The  turnpike  company  was  simply  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  making  it  and  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  does  not  own 
the  road ;  and  even  its  right  of  way  it  holds  only  in  trust  for  the 
public.  It  cannot  shut  up  the  road  which  it  has  once  opened ; 
and  if  it  puUs  down  its  gates  and  ceases  to  collect  its  toUs,  the 
right  of  way  remains  to  the  public  or  lapses  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil  It  may  be  said  that  a  railway  is  not  a  highway, 
and  that  therefore  a  railway  company  differs  essentially  from  a 
turnpike  company.  We  admit  this,  for  we  have  already 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  railways  are  a  novelty,  and  railway  cor- 
porations an  institution  heretofore  unknown  t&  statesmanship 
and  altogether  unique  in  its  relations  to  government  But 
what  makes  the  difference  ?  The  railroad  company  differs  from 
the  turnpike  company  in  that  it  holds  not  only  the  right  of  way 
but  the  vehicle  also.  It  is  created  by  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  road  on  which  only  one  sort  of  vehicle  can  be 
used,  the  road  with  its  iron  rails  and  its  rolling  stock  being  all 
one  great  machine  constructed  for  the  public.  The  road  itself, 
as  really  as  a  turnpike  road,  is  public  property  held  in  trust  by 
a  corporation  for  public  convenience.  The  corporation  does 
not  own  the  land  over  which  it  has  laid  its  track ;  all  that  it  has 
acquired  from  the  proprietors  is  simply  the  right  of  way,  and  it 
holds  the  right  of  way  only  in  trust  for  certain  uses.  Strictly, 
its  only  property  in  the  institution  is  the  exclusive  right  of  con- 
veying passengers  and  merchandise  on  that  road — that  being 
the  consideration  for  the  capital  which  it  has  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  road-bed  and  the  track,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  the  rolling  stock  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  road  as  the 
rails  are.  Its  tenure  even  of  that  right  is  conditioned  on  its 
performance  of  its  duties  to  the  public.     It  cannot  arbitrarily 
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shut  up  the  road,  nor  can  it  arbitrarily  refuse  to  convey  any 
man  or  any  man's  merchandise*  Such  a  corporation  exists  not 
for  its  stockholders  merely — still  less  for  its  directors  or  its 
president,  but  for  the  commonwealth.  Its  road,  with  all  the 
needful  machinery  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  and  of  passen- 
gers, is  as  truly  the  people's  highway  as  the  road  on  which  a 
farmer  travels  to  church  or  to  mill,  or  sends  his  children  to 
school.  It  holds  all  its  powers  in  trust  It  was  created  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  Stata 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  charters  of  railway  corporations 
may  be  arbitrarily  repealed  or  altered,  or  that  the  State  may  at 
pleasure  repudiate  its  contract  with  such  a  corporation.  A  rail- 
way franchise  is  a  concession  by  the  State  of  certain  powere  and 
privileges,  on  condition  of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  in 
return.  The  owners  of  that  franchise  have  a  right  to  an  ample 
remuneration  for  the  capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the 
enterprisa  Having  been  induced  to  expend  a  large  amount  in 
the  construction  of  a  public  work,  they  have  a  right  to  much 
more  (if  they  can  get  it  honestly)  than  simple  interest  on  the 
money  which  the  work  has  cost  them ;  for  it  was  by  the  possi- 
bility of  large  profits  that  they  were  induced  to  incur  the 
chances  of  loss  and  fEulure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  remember  that  the  work  which  they  have  constructed 
is  a  public  work — public  and  not  private  property — and 
that  as  in  the  construction  of  it  they  were  agents  for  the 
State,  so  in  the  management  of  it  they  are  servants  of 
the  State.  They  have  no  right  to  manage  l^t  public  work  as 
if  it  were  a  private  property  of  their  own.  For  example,  we 
find  a  statement  that  on  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Bailroad 
'*  it  costs  more  for  fireight  from  Meriden  south  than  it  does  frovi 
New  Britain,"  the  latter  city  being  farther  north,  but  having  the 
advantage  (which  Meriden  has  not)  of  access  to  New  Haven  by 
another  line  of  railway.  We  give  this  statement  as  we  find  it 
(and  might  give  others  of  the  same  sort),  simply  to  say  that  the 
directors  of  a  railway  that  discriminates  in  such  a  fiushion,  for 
such  a  reason,  are  managing  a  public  trust  as  if  it  were  their 
private  property,  and  might  reasonably  be  called  to  account 
Such  abuse  of  the  trust — for  it  is  nothing  less — ^would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  legislative  interference.     We  may  suppose 
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malfeasance  of  another  and  baser  description.  A  railroad  com- 
pany may  attempt  to  obtain  legislation  in  its  interest  by  cor- 
rupting influence&  It  may  expend  money  in  patting  its  officers 
or  its  tools  into  the  legislature.  It  may  fill  the  lobbies  of  the 
capitol  with  its  emissaries,  who  lavish  its  money  on  members 
from  the  country,  conciliating  their  &vor  by  means  of  appli- 
ances more  costly  and  more  exciting  than  speckled  trout  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Androscoggin — ^by  frequent  drinks  and 
unlimited  cigars,  by  champagne  sappers  and  unmentionable 
hospitalitiea  It  may,  in  some  emergency,  give  thousands  of 
dollars  for  votes  and  thousands  more  for  a  veto.  It  may  be- 
come an  insufferable  nuisance  in  the  State.  Who  shall  tell  us 
that  in  siich  a  case  the  sovereign  people  may  not  dissolve  the 
insolent  and  demoralizing  corporation  ?  The  people  in  such  a 
case,  roused  by  wrong,  may  elect  legislators  who  dare  not  sell 
themselves,  or  who  have  too  much  manhood  to  be  bought ;  and 
so  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved. 

It  is  a  first  principle  of  justice,  and  is  incorporated  into  our 
fundamental  law,  that  private  property  must  not  be  taken  for 
public  uses  without  compensation.  This  implies  that  private 
property  may  be  taken,  under  any  necessity,  for  public  uses,  if 
it  is  equitably  paid  for.  Thus  it  is  that  the  State  authorizes  a 
corporation  to  lay  out  its  railroad  through  any  man's  farm  or 
garden,  or  over  his  father's  bones  in  the  cemetery,  or  through 
his  parlor.  By  the  same  right,  if  it  be  found  that  the  private 
property  of  that  corporation,  namely,  its  exclusive  right  of  con- 
veying merchandise  and  passengers  on  a  certain  road,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  is  needed  for  public  use,  that  property  may 
be  resumed  by  the  State  on  the  payment  of  an  equitable  con- 
sideration. Private  property  may  also  be  forfeited  to  the  public 
and  taken  without  compensation.  Every  fine  is  siinply  a  for- 
feiture of  private  property.  An  imperious  corporation  may  be 
made  to  understand,  by  the  enactment  of  adequate  statutes,  the 
possibility  of  its  forfeiting  to  the  State,  not  only  its  charter,  but 
all  its  goods  and  chattels.  Legislatures  may  be  bought  The 
"  men  inside  of  politics  "  in  all  parties — ^the  men  who  arrange 
"the  slate,"  and  pull  the  wires  at  party  conventions — are  noto- 
riously venaL  But  the  people,  when  roused  by  some  great 
danger,  cannot  be  bribed  and  will  not  be  trifled  with.     The 
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sovereign  people,  when  the  time  shall  have  come,  will  find  a 
way,  tinder  the  constitution  and  by  the  laws,  to  make  the 
hugest  corporation  a  tractable  servant  of  the  conmion wealth 
and  not  its  master. 

Vin.  The  abolition  of  special  legislation  for  particular  rail- 
roads would  bring  upon  the  legislature  the  duty  of  enacting 
general  laws  applicable  to  all  such  corporations  existing  or  pro- 
posed. A  general  railway  law  is  no  more  an  impossibility  than 
a  general  banking  law,  or  a  general  divorce  law ;  nor  is  there 
any  inevitable  necessity  for  a  railroad  lobby  more  than  for  a  bank 
lobby,  or  a  divorce  lobby.  The  application  and  administra- 
tion of  laws  about  railways  and  railway  corporations  should, 
of  course,  be  conmiitted  to  executive  officers,  few,  responsible, 
and  invested  with  ample  powers ;  and  from  their  determina- 
tions the  appeal  should  be  never  to  the  legislature,  but  only  to 
the  courts  of  justice. 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  ability  and  thoroughness 
with  which  two  well-known  contributors  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  discussing  various 
aspects  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
of  public  questions.  Nor  can  we  repress  the  expression  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  see,  in  the  fourth  generation  firom 
"the  elder  Adams,"  an  undiminished  capability  of  eminent 
statesmanship. 
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Articlk  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Dk.  Fitch's  Sermons.* — ^When  Dr.  Fitch  retired  from  official 
service  it  could  hardly  have  been  believed  that  in  less  than  twenty 
yeai*8,  intelligent  young  men  brought  up  in  New  Haven,  and  even 
students  in  theology,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  would  ask,  '*  Who 
was  he,  and  what  of  him  ?  "  So  high  and  conspicuous  a  place  had  he 
filled  as  a  preacher,  yet  so  soon  a  reputation  that  is  chiefly  tradi- 
tional begins  to  fade.  Some  of  his  occasional  sermons  and  some 
of  the  ablest  articles  in  behalf  of  **  the  New  Haven  theology  " 
irom  his  pen  had  been  long  in  print,  but  in  these  forms  he  was  not 
brought  to  the  notice  of  new  readers.  Not  so  soon  could  the  im- 
pression of  his  eminence  in  the  pulpit  fade  from  the  memories  of 
those  who  heard  him  in  his  prime,  especially  of  the  successive 
classes  under  his  pastorate  of  thirty-flve  years  in  Yale  College. 
Among  them  it  has  been  not  uncommon  in  later  years  to  look  back 
upon  his  discourses  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  excellence 
than  they  were  capable  of  forming  in  their  youth.  These  former 
hearers,  many  of  whom  went  before  him  to  that  world  for  which 
he  aimed  to  prepare  them,  would  have  been  pleased  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  his  mind  and  methods,  and  many  others  would 
have  sought  this  acquaintance  for  the  iirst  time,  and  thus  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  would  have  been  fixed  more  perma- 
nently, if  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us  had  been  given  to  the 
press  under  his  own  hand  at  the  date  referred  to.  The  reasons  for 
the  present  publication,  assigned  in  the  graceful  preface  by  his  son, 
might  have  been  given  then,  and  always.  The  author  was  often 
requested,  we  might  say  importuned,  to  issue  such  a  volume,  if 
only  of  such  sermons  as  his  "  friends  and  admirers  "  would  at  once 
designate  for  the  purpose.  To  those  who  knew  him  best  the  delay, 
however  they  might  regret  it,  was  not  unaccountable.  Without 
the  ambition  which  might  have  been  justified  in  his  own  behalf, 
he  shrank  from  the  task  which  his  fastidious  judgment  would  have 
imposed  both  in  the  selection  and  in  the  preparation  for  print. 

*  SermarUj  PraeHctU  and  DeKripHve,  preached  in  the  Pulpit  of  Yale  College  by 
Bev.  Eleazbb  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity  from  1817  to 
1852.  He  being  dead,  yetapeaketh.  New  Haven:  Judd  k  White,  1871,  8vo,  pp. 
365. 
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Po8sib1y,  too,  if  he  had  himself  uudertakeD  the  work,  the  materi- 
als might  have  lost  even  more  than  they  would  have  gained  by 
something  like  overcarefulness.  As  it  is,  in  common  with  many 
readers  widely  scattered,  a  "  fit  audience  **  though  not "  few,"  we 
welcome  the  twenty-three  sermons  now  issued,  as  a  filial  tribute 
to  the  revered  preacher  and  as  a  service  to  the  Christian  public. 

Taking  occasion  from  this  volume,  it  would  be  a  loving  task  to 
attempt  a  delineation  of  ^  Professor  Fitch  as  a  preacher,"  had  not 
the  ground  been  already  so  well  occupied  by  the  genial  and 
thoughtful  article  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  New  Sng- 
lander. 

The  compiler  has  been  properly  guided  in  his  selection  by  ^  the 
special  mention  of  particular  sermons  in  letters  of  friends."  They 
are  '*  such  as,  from  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  their  ti-eatment, 
were  quite  generally  valued  at  the  time  of  their  delivery."  This 
rule  would  authorize  a  larger  collection,  even  *^  another  series  of 
the  same  general  character,"  which  the  compiler  gives  us  some 
reason  to  expect.  We  miss  among  them  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  in  connection  with  revivals,  the  ^  Covenant  Sermon,"  as 
it  was  called.  We  should  have  asked  for  another  also  from  Matt. 
6:6,  on  *'  Secret  prayer  rewarded  openly."  In  a  subsequent  series 
we  should  hope  to  find  yet  another  from  Mar.  8:38,  on  ^'Tlie 
Shame  encountered  in  owning  Christ  compared  with  the  Shame 
to  be  encountered  for  rejecting  Him,"  which  we  recall  in  its  plan 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  exhaustive  analysis. 

Though  this  series  is  entitled  **  Practical  and  Descriptive,"  we 
should  like  to  see  included  in  it,  or  added  in  another,  some  of  the 
sermons  belonging  strictly  to  the  author's  systematic  course,  for 
example,  on  the  divine  attributes ;  for  while  these  were  of  course 
mainly  argumentative »  and  sometimes  metaphysical,  even  to  ex- 
cess, the  conclusions  were  often  among  his  most  eloquent  utter- 
ances. It  came  to  be  expected  among  some  of  his  youthful  hear- 
ers, when  the  body  of  a  discourse  seemed  ^  dry,"  that  there  would 
be  something  ^  fine  "  in  the  ^*  application." 

And  this  union  of  what  might  be  called  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  poetic  fervor  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  was  espec- 
ially characteristic  of  Dr.  Fitch's  preaching,  and  of  his  mind.  It 
marked  him,  we  think,  more  than  any  other  American  preacher — 
unless  we  except  (with  some  modification)  the  older  President 
Edwards.  This  was  his  favorite  process  in  ^  sermonising," — to 
lay  a  firm  foundation  in  discriminating  statement  and  valid  prooft, 
on  which  to  raise  comprehensive  reflections  or  solemn  or  pathetic 
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appeals.  A  most  admirable  method  too,  it  must  be  conceded, 
though  it  need  not  so  uniformly  as  in  his  practice  exclude  what  is 
called  *^  a  running  application,"  which  has  its  own  advantages. 

It  stands  related  to  this  method  that  his  treatment  of  a  subject 
was  usually  what  is  called  "  topical "  rather  than  ^  textual/'  as  is 
noted  in  the  article  we  have  mentioned.  He  inclined,  perhaps  too 
exclusively,  to  set  forth  a  proposition  with  its  proofs  and  infer- 
ences, rather  than  to  follow  the  successiye  related  parts  of  a 
longer  passage.  Yet  the  proposition  was  always  carefully  drawn 
from  his  text.  And  so  far  from  handliug  the  text  or  citing  other 
Scriptures  superficially,  he  excelled  other  noted  preachers  of  his 
day  in  this  very  matter  of  interpretation.  His  thorough  scholar- 
ship and  great  caution  and  candor  gave  an  exegetical  value  to  his 
sermons  beyond  the  prevailing  standard,  and  such  as  to  be  re- 
spected by  later  criticism.  We  may  refer,  on  the  moment,  to  the 
sermon  in  this  volume,  p.  286,  on  *^  The  righteous  in  their  immor- 
tality to  live  within  the  bounds  of  a  material  universe,''  in  which, 
by  the  way  (while  leaving  undecided  some  debated  questions),  in 
common  with  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others,  he  gives  no 
place  to  certain  ^^  spiritualizing  "  conceptions  of  heaven.  It  will 
be  found,  too,  that  he  is  never  more  skillful  or  effective  in  arrange- 
ment than  when  it  is  virtually  textual,  as  in  treating  of  a  narra- 
tive. 

The  plans  of  his  sermons  are  among  the  best  siudies  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  artists)  in  homiletics.  We  suggest  that  some  of  them 
be  presented  as  such  by  themselves.  No  preacher  was  more  in- 
genious or  more  fastidious  here.  The  architecture  in  hb  sermons 
was  always  noted  by  professional  eyes.  His  searching  analysis 
left  little  or  no  room  for  another  to  follow  him  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Sometimes  the  announcement  of  his  plan  was  itself  studied 
and  striking,  as  for  example, — '*  God  inspects  his  universe ;  I  am 
to  show  that  he  does,  how  he  does,  and  why  he  does."  Such  care, 
successfully  bestowed,  gi*atified  thoughtful  hearers  and  aided  their 
memories.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  have  seemed  itself  too 
prominent.  There  is  need  of  *  art '  to  '  conceal  art,'  and  elabora- 
tion of  form  may  make  a  work  seem  formal  His  imitators  might 
fall  into  the  error  of  those  painters  who  bring  out  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  figure  so  distinctly  that  it  fails  in  solidity  of  flesh  and 
the  glow  of  life. 

Of  the  discourses  in  this  volume,  no  doubt  those  that  are  most 
distinctly  remembered  by  the  hearers  will  most  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers  in  the  reading,  and  such  especially  are  those  that 
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come  under  the  head  of  "  Descriptive."  Probably  no  one  sermon 
will  be  sooner  turned  to  by  the  author's  old  admirers  than  "  The 
Trial  of  Abraham,"  of  which,  and  others  that  so  deeply  impressed 
all  classes  of  hearers,  we  need  not  speak  more  particularly.  Bat 
we  call  attention  to  the  fiEict  that  these,  which  are  the  most  imag- 
inative of  all  his  sermons,  were  generally  written,  according  to  the 
dates  here  given,  when  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old.  It  confirms  the  observation  drawn  from 
many  other  instances,  that  the  imagination  also  may  be  more  fully 
developed  at  a  time  when  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  only  other 
powers  of  the  mind  are  in  their  highest  vigor. 

It  always  interests  those  who  have  heard  a  great  preacher  to 
compare  his  printed  discourses  with  the  impressions  they  have  re- 
tained. In  this  case  the  hearers  felt  sure  that  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  what  was  spoken  exceeded  the  first  impression;  that  whether 
in  the  structure  of  the  composition,  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning, 
or  the  accuracy  and  affluence  of  the  diction,  it  would  bear  the 
most  deliberate  scrutiny.  The  judgment  is  confirmed  by  this  vol- 
ume, which  gives  us  written  eloquence  of  a  high  order.  Yet  the 
reading  suggests,  as  did  also  the  hearing,  the  question  whether 
the  style  is  not  on  the  whole  more  scholastic  than  could  be  wished ; 
whether  here  and  there  the  artistic  element,  or  purely  literary  ex- 
cellence, is  not  in  excess  for  the  most  effective  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit.  But  the  value  of  these  sermons  in  reference  to  the  high- 
est end  of  all  preaching,  for  decisive  impression  as  well  as  for  in- 
struction, was  attested  by  their  results,  and  in  connection  with 
revivals  of  religion.  It  is  remembered  also  that  while  the  lan- 
guage is  generally  that  of  the  study,  it  was  not  without  passages 
of  Saxon  plainness,  even  homely  idioms,  as  when  he  spoke  of 
^  rating  out  against "  one. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  the  merit  of  these  *  discourses  to  the 
eye,  we  cannot  but  miss  the  charm  of  his  manner  in  animated  dis- 
course. It  was  often  interrupted  by  hesitancies  occasioned  by  his 
nervous  excitability.  His  elocution  was  not  through  a  whole  ser- 
mon as  perfect  as  in  reading  a  hymn,  in  which  he  excelled  any 
other  minister  we  have  heard,  except  perhaps  the  late  Dr.  Be- 
thune;  and  these  two  examples  may  show  how  much  congrega- 
tions would  lose  if  hymns  were  left  only  to  be  sung,  as  some 
would  have  them,  with  the  chance  of  not  being  even  understood. 
But  in  passages,  especially  toward  the  conclusion,  he  rose  above 
these  checks,  aided  instead  of  hindered  by  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment, his  features  alive  with  tender  or  reverent  expressions,  and 
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his  voice  of  singular  purity  and  sweetness  exquisitly  modulated 
to  every  emotion.  His  voice  was  a  clear  tenor,  which  is  found  to 
be  more  uncommon  than  bass  *  or  baritone  whether  in  speaking 
or  singing,  and  was  well  trained  for  both  uses.  It  abounded  in 
the  semi-tone  which  entered  more  largely  into  his  memorable  pa- 
thos than  in  any  example  we  have  heard.  •*  Tell  me  not,"  said 
he,  ^  that  my  Redeemer  is  a  mere  man ! "  His  plaintive  utterance, 
as  one  has  said  of  old  songs,  is  as  ^^  a  musical  arrow  singing  in 
our  ears  to-day."  We  shall  be  understood  by  those  who  heard 
him.  * 

Sentence  after  sentence,  sermon  after  sermon,  in  these  pages, 
recalls  to  us  the  personality  which  inspired  them,  which  yet  can- 
not be  fully  represented  here  to  strangers.  Dr.  Fitch  had  as 
marked  an  individuality  as  any  man  ever  associated  with  Yale 
College,  and,  as  we  have  thought,  had  more  of  that  indefinable 
quality  recognized  as  genius.  His  organization  and  temperament 
were  those  of  a  poet  or  an  artist.  It  appeared  in  the  rich  inflec- 
tions of  his  voice,  and  not  less  in  his  countenance,  which  was  full 
of  the  most  delicate  expression,  as  in  the  tenderness  or  awe  with 
which  he  would  speak  of  God's  majesty  or  of  the  Saviour's  love. 
He  had  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  not 
less  to  the  most  subtle  aspects  of  the  ludicrous.  With  his  playful 
humor  there  was  an  undertone  of  melancholy  to  which  he  was 
constitutionally  disposed,  and  in  middle  life  he  was  a  sufferer  from 
aggravated  hypo<ihondria.  Versatile  as  were  his  scholarship  and 
discipline — for  he  was  at  home  whether  in  mathematical  or  class- 
ical studies,  in  metaphysics  or  homiletics, — he  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  skill  in  it  also,  and  was  an  adept  with  his  pencil  in  light 
humorous  sketches,  and  with  mechanical  tools.  Even  his  penman- 
ship had  uncommon  freedom  and  grace.  He  might  be  said  to 
excel  in  almost  everything  but  talking.  His  nervous  susceptibility 
and  most  fastidious  taste  combined  to  interfere  with  his  self-pos- 
session, and  hence  he  never  or  seldom  preached  extempore,  though 
sometimes  fluent  enough  in  a  brief  occasional  address ;  but  the 
same  cause  still  more  inteiTupted  his  manner  in  conversation,  which 
seemed  the  more  embarrassed  as  the  occasion  was  less  formal.  It 
surprised  one  that  he  should  falter  and  take  back  his  words  with 
a  single  friend,  when  he  could  sing  freely  and  accompany  himself 

*  Daniel  Webster  remarked  oo  his  visit  to  England,  how  much  the  bass  Toice 
was  "  cultivated  by  speakers  in  Parliament"  Yet  the  tenor  or  baritone  has  some 
advantage  as  to  being  heard. 
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at  the  piano  before  as  many  as  ohanoed  to  listen.  But  amidst  all 
his  gifts  and  attainments  it  pleases  ns  most  to  remember  now  his 
benignity,  especially  in  bis  estimates  of  others  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. Most  kindly  he  appreciated  any  merit  in  a  yonng  man 
under  his  instmction.  Himself  a  propitious  hearer,  as  has  been 
before  said  in  this  journal,  ^^  he  found  something  to  praise  in  every 
sermon  that  he  heard."  Critioal  as  was  his  judgment,  yet  like 
the  painter  Allston,  and  like  Goethe,  he  chose  to  set  forth  the 
merits  rather  than  expose  the  faults  that  came  under  his  eye. 
Such  is  at  once  the  most  amiable  and  the  wisest  office  of  criticism, 
whether  in  respect  to  art  or  literature  or  character. 

Such  a  preacher  as  Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  position,  could  not  but  bear 
the  marks  of  his  own  time  and  place  in  the  subjects  chosen  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  of  treating  them,  yet  with  his  breadth  of  thought 
and  sympathy  could  not  be  as  limited  as  were  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  theological  controversies  in  which  he  had  borne 
an  able  part  began  to  subside  even  before  his  active  ministry 
bad  ceased.  Metaphysical  theology  has  given  place  more  and 
more  in  the  public  mind  to  the  Ohrist  of  the  gospels.  And  simi- 
lar  oscillations  will  still  be  repeated.  But  in  his  advanced  years  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  this  change.  There  was  the  mellowness  of 
time  and  of  grace  in  his  views  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  fiiith* 
fully  preached.  Remarking  to  a  friend  not  long  ago,  that  early 
in  his  ministry  his  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly,  as  was  the 
public  mind,  to  questions  regarding  the  moral  government  of  God, 
he  added,  in  his  well  remembered  semi-tone,  that  if  he  were  to 
begin  again  bo  ^*  should  dwell  more  upon  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  So  he  lived  among  us  to  fourscore  years,  ^  his  eye 
dim  "  and  '*  his  natural  force  abated," — the  child-likenees  of  his 
spirit  blended  with  patriarchal  maturity,— entering  genially  into 
the  assemblages  of  his  brethren, — while  strength  allowed,  a  partial 
hearer  and  a  devout  worshiper  at  the  altar  where  he  had  minis- 
tered so  long  and  so  well.  '^  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

Db.  Hodox's  Ststsm  of  Tbbology.* — ^Thig  solid  volume, 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  the  Riverside  types,  comprises  the 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Hodge  on  Theology  proper,  the  ^rst  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  in  which  Systematic  Theology  is  discussed.    Subsequent 

*  SyHemaHe  Theology.  By  Chablis  Hopeik  DJ).,  Prcxfessor  in  the  Theok^ 
col  Seminaiy,  Princeton,  N.  J.    Vol  I.  New  York:  CSiarles  Scribner  k  Co,  1871 
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▼olmnes  will  treat  of  Anthropology  and  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  subject.  The  style  of  these  lectnres  is  perspicuoos  and 
manly.  The  arrangement  of  propositions  and  argoments  is  clear 
and  orderly,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  practised  an  instructor. 
There  is  much  historical  learning  in  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
author's  positions.  This  is  one  conspicuous  and  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  There  are,  also,  more  references  to  books,  and 
especially  to  recent  literature,  than  the  reader  might  expect  to 
find.  The  lectures  are  not  only  able,  but  also  scholarly.  In  the 
introductory  chapters  we  have  a  full  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  method  of  Theology.  Dr.  Hodge  rejects  the  Schldermacherian 
theory  of  the  relation  of  Dogmatic  Theology  to  Ohristian  experi- 
ence ;  yet  he  attaches  so  much  importance  to  feeling  and  subjectiTC 
experience  that  his  difference  on  this  point  from  the  beet  represent* 
atives  of  the  modem  evangelical  school  in  Germany,  as  Twesten 
and  Julius  Mllller,  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first  appear.  On 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  he  offers  nothing  that  is  specially 
new,  although  his  statements  are,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
book,  lucid  and  careful  Into  the  special  difficulties'  and  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Scriptures,  he  does  not  enter;  and  this  we 
count  to  be  something  to  be  regretted  in  so  extensive  and  sys- 
tematic a  treatise.  Hie  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  Princeton 
Theology  have  little  place  in  this  volume,  which  does  not  reach 
so  far  as  Anthropology.  In  the  discussion  on  the  **  Divine  Jus* 
tice,"  however,  the  fundamental  postulates  of  the  old  view  of  the 
Atonement  as  actual  punishment  are  advocated.  The  New  Eng* 
land  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  Justice  is  controverted.  We  have 
been  a  little  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Hodge  absolutely  rejecting  /Sbi- 
entia  Media  or  Conditional  Foreknowledge  (p.  400),  and  a  little 
diverted  to  find  him  resorting  to  the  *^  theology  of  the  feelings  " 
to  explain  the  declaration  of  Christ  concerning  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
He  calls  it  **  a  figurative  mode  of  stating  the  feet  that  the  men  of 
his  generation  were  more  hardened  than  the  men  of  those  ancient 
cities.''  Was  it  a  truth  that  Christ  stated,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it 
was  a  truth,  did  not  Christ  know  it  to  be  such  ?  It  is  a  plain,  un- 
deniable instance  of  Sdentia  Mediae  as  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve. 

An  examination  of  Dr.  Hodge's  system  would  come  more  ap- 
propriately after  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
work.  A  monument  of  so  much  thought  and  labor  deserves  a 
careful  and  impartial  consideration. 
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"The  Speakeb*8  Cohmentabt  on  the  Bible."* — ^We  have 
the  first  installment  of  the  commentary  which  haa  been  under- 
taken in  England,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  by  a  committee  of  divines  of  the  English  Church. 
A  commentary  of  the  first  order  of  merit  can  hardly  be  pro- 
duced by  this  artificial  and  round-about  process.  It  will  almost 
inevitably  wear  the  character  of  "job  work,"  in  contrast  with  the 
products  of  spontaneous  literary  exertion.  The  editors  are  se- 
lected and  appointed,  and  then  their  labors  are  subject  to  the  cen- 
sorship of  a  clerical  committee.  It  is  a  genuine  English  method 
of  giving  existence  to  a  critical  work  upon  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  questions  which  modem  study  has 
raised  respecting  the  authorship  and  contents  of  the  sacred  books 
will  be  handled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  scientific  mind. 
The  conclusions  to  which  the  writers  are  to  come  are  cut  and 
dried  beforehand.  From  the  examination  which  we  have  given 
to  this  commentary,  we  judge  that  the  discussions  upon  the  topics 
to  which  we  refer  will  &il  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive  student  who  is 
disposed  to  probe  such  questions  to  the  bottom*  The  writers 
occasionally  assume  that  the  interpretation  to  be  affixed  to  the 
text  is  not  ascertainable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  not  be 
altered  whenever  new  discoveries  in  science  may  occasion  diffi- 
culty. We  cannot  allow  such  a  principle  of  exegesis.  It  makes 
of  the  Bible  a  nose  of  wax.  Still  this  commentary  embodies  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information ;  it  is  free  from  asperity ;  it  is 
marked  by  a  good  degree,  if  not  a  very  high  degree,  of  learning, 
and  it  may  be  safely  reconmiended  to  readers  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, for  whom  a  good  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
desideratum.  In  many  points  it  is  in  advance  of  the  older  com- 
mentaries with  which  readers  of  the  English  Bible  are  familiar. 

Keauth's  "  Conseevative  Reformation."! — ^Dr.  Krauth  is 
right  in  pronouncing  the  Lutheran  Reformation  "  conservative  ^ 

*  ThR  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Auihorized  Version  {A.  D.  1611),  wiih  an  Et- 
planaUon  and  Oriticai  Commentary^  and  a  Bevinon  of  the  H^andntion,  Bj  Bishops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  Y.  C.  Cook,  1(.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter.  Vol.  1,  Parts  I  and  n  (The  Pentateuch).  New  York:  Charles  Scribner 
ft  Co,  1871. 

f  Th^  ConservaHve  BeJormaHon  and  its  Theology^  as  represented  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  in  the  History  sud  Literature  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  By  Cuarlbs  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Ac.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
ft  Co.,  1871. 
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in  comparison  with  the  Zwinglian  or  even  the  Calvinistic  branch 
of  the  Protestant  fiamily.  The  English  Episcopal  Church  he 
characterizes  as  eclectic  and  composite,  and  indefinite  in  its  utter- 
ances, though,  in  many  aspects,  conservative  likewise.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Krauth  presents  a  good  sketch  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation,  and  of  the  life  and  work  of  its  great 
leader  and  of  his  principal  coadjutors.  He  also  gives  a  learned 
account  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  corrects  errors  into 
which  not  so  well  informed  authors  have  &llen  respecting  its 
character  and  authorship.  The  "  Specific  Theology "  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  is  expounded  at  length  in  the  last  half  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  the  great  point  of  peculiarity 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  related  to  the  Calvinistic,  is  fully 
treated.  A  polemical  discussion  of  this  nature  seems  to  carry  us 
back  to  a  former  day.  While  we  respect  the  learning  and  sincer- 
ity of  the  author,  we  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  Lutheran  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  and  of  the  ubiquity — ^though  Dr.  Krauth 
disclaims  the  term— of  Christ's  ascended  body.  Dr.  Krauth  de- 
nies that  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  t/te  mouth  is  in- 
volved in  the  Lutheran  doctrine ;  but  he  admits  that  this  very 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  the  proposition  has 
never  been  repudiated  by  the  body  of  Lutherans.  Take  away 
this  notion,  and  the  controversy  with  the  old  Calvinists  on 
this  topic  is  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal.  K  the  Wittenberg  the- 
ologians in  the  first  age  had  repudiated  this  particular  feature  of 
the  doctrine,  an  accommodation  with  their  Calvinistic  adversaries 
would  have  been  easy.  We  commend  Dr.  Krauth's  volume  to 
students,  as  a  learned  and  able  vindication  of  the  old  Lutheran 
theology. 

Van  Oostebzbk's  Bibijcal  Theology.* — Biblical  Theology  is 
a  branch  of  study  intermediate  between  Dogmatic  Theology  on 
the  one  hand  and  Exegesis,  as  ordinarily  understood,  on  the  other. 
It  exhibits  the  ideas  and  truths  of  the  Bible  in  their  genetic  de- 
velopment within  the  Scriptures.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  most  instructive  of  the  departments  of  theological  sci- 

*  Tfie  TJieoiogy  of  (he  New  Testcmientj  a  Manual  for  Uniyersitj  Instruction  and 
Private  Stud  J.  By  J.  J.  Yajs  Oostebzee,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht 
Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  Gieoroe  E.  Day,  Professor  in  the  Bivinitj  School 
of  Tale  College.    New  Haven:  Judd  A  White.  1871. 
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ence.  Years  ago,  the  work  of  Storr  and  Flatt  was  translated  at 
Andover.  A  much  better  work,  that  of  Schmidt,  has  lately  been 
rendered  into  English.  Bat  this  treatise  of  the  distingnished 
Dutch  theologian,  Van  Oosterzee,  while  it  is  clear  and  definite  in 
its  statements,  and  methodical  in  the  disposition  of  its  matter,  has 
the  advantage  of  brevity.  It  has  been  translated  into  pure  and 
transparent  English  by  Professor  Day,  of  New  Haven,  and  is  thnB 
placed  within  the  reach  of  ministers  and  theological  students  in 
this^coontry.  We  wish  that  studious  laymen  would  also  possess 
themselves  of  this  little  work,  which  is  worth  more  than  scores  of 
volumes  such  as  are  often  dignified  with  the  title  of  ^  religious 
reading." 
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